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THE  STUDENTS’  MEMORIAL  UNION 

OPENED  JANUARY  3,  1929 


THE  Students’  Memorial  Union  is  at 
last  a  reality,  and  when  the  students 
returned  to  Kingston  on  January  3  the 
doors  were  open  to  receive  them.  The 
beautiful  Memorial  Room  on  the  second 
floor  is  not  yet  complete  in  its  equipment, 
but  the  other  rooms  are  being  used  and 
all  departments  are  in  full  operation.  The 
Athletic  Board  of  Control  has  been  func¬ 
tioning  in. its  new  quarters  in  the  base¬ 
ment  offices  since  December  19. 

The  Union  is  situated  at  the  corner  of 
University  Avenue  and  Union  Street,  and 
was  formerly  the  Orphans’  Home.  The 
fine  old  limestone  building  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  renovated,  inside  and  out.  The 
roof  of  the  older,  central  section  has  been 
raised  to  conform  with  that  of  the  newer, 
University- Avenue  extension;  and  this 
not  only  adds  to  the  dignity  and  continu¬ 
ity  of  the  fagade,  presenting  a  very  fine 
front  to  Union  Street,  but  incidentally 
makes  the  rooms  on  the  third  floor  spa¬ 
cious  and  lofty  The  extensive  open  pro¬ 
perty  surrounding  the  building  has  been 
retained  by  the  University  and  gives  the 
Union  a  touch  of  appropriate  aloofness, 
as  well  as  making  all  its  rooms  exception¬ 
ally  bright. 

The  basement  is  given  over  to  office- 
rooms  for  the  A.  B.  of  C.,  the  A.  M.  S., 
and  student  bodies,  to  store-rooms,  and 
to  the  refrigeration  plant.  The  ground 
floor,  which  is  reached  by  steps  from 
Union  Street,  has  a  spacious  entrance- 
hall,  with  the  cafeteria  immediately  to  the 
left,  in  a  large,  well-lighted  room.  Oppo¬ 
site  the  cafeteria  are  the  cloak-room,  the 


administration  offices,  and  the  tuck-shop. 
At  the  back  is  the  fully  equipped  kitchen. 
On  the  second  floor,  to  the  rear,  lies  the 
Memorial  Room,  which  we  shall  describe 
when  the  decorating  is  complete.  To  the 
front  is  the  Common  Room,  with  a  fine 
fire-place  and  plenty  of  space  for  all  so¬ 
cial  purposes,  with  stained  glass  windows 
and  comfortable  and  attractive  lounge 
furniture.  At  the  west  end,  on  a  raised 
floor,  is  the  billiard-room,  with  two  pool 
tables  and  an  English  billiard  table.  The 
third  floor  contains  a  well-equipped  small 
banquet-hall  and  adjacent  rooms,  two 
guest  bed-rooms,  and  a  suite  for  the  war¬ 
den’s  quarters.  The  hangings  and  colour 
scheme  are  of  a  character  to  give  an  air 
of  solidity  and  maturity  often  lacking  in 
undergraduate  club-rooms. 

The  A.  M.  S.  has  decided  that  every 
student  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Union, 
but  that  no  fee  shall  be  required  for  the 
remainder  of  this  year.  The  control  of 
the  Union  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Students’ 
Union  Council,  which  has  not  yet  been 
established  in  its  final  form.  Don  S. 
Abbott  of  Toronto,  Science  ’30,  has  been 
elected  as  first  chairman  of  the  house- 
committee — the  most  important  under¬ 
graduate  executive  in  all  such  enterprises. 

A  few  words  about  the  history  of  the 
Union  may  be  apropos.  The  University 
authorities  realized  during  the  war  that 
the  heavy  sacrifice  being  made  by  Queen’s 
men  should  find  some  permanent  and 
visible  recognition ;  and  when  in  the  ses¬ 
sion  of  1919-1920  this  thought  came  be¬ 
fore  the  students,  over  half  of  whom 
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were  old  soldiers,  it  was  eagerly  taken 
up  by  them  through  the  Returned  Men’s 
Club.  Graduates  were  canvassed  as  to 
what  would  be  the  most  suitable  form  of 
memorial,  and  although  a  chapel  and  a 
memorial  column  received  consideration, 
the  overwhelming  majority  were  in  favor 
of  a  students’  union  with  one  room  of  a 
specifically  memorial  character. 

Consequently  two  ideas  have  merged 
in  the  materialization  of  the  Union  as 
we  know  it — the  desire  for  a  memorial  to 
the  Queen’s  men  who  fell  in  the  war, 
and  the  pressing  need  for  a  building  that 
the  students  could  know  as  their  own. 
The  two  thoughts  were  happily  combined 
and  both  memory  and  utility  are  now 
splendidly  served,  the  former  being  em¬ 
phasized  by  the  Memorial  Room,  at  the 
very  centre  of  the  new  building. 

Even  before  the  final  plans  were  de¬ 
cided  upon,  steps  were  taken  to  secure 
the  necessary  money.  An  intensive  cam¬ 
paign  among  the  students  saw  $30,000 
promised  within  a  few  weeks.  The  eco¬ 
nomic  depression  of  that  period,  however, 
caused  the  returns  from  the  graduates  to 
be  disappointing,  and  seriously  retarded 
the  payment  of  the  student  subscriptions. 
For  a  couple  of  years  the  matter  rested 
with  very  little  accomplished.  Then  an¬ 
other  undergraduate  drive  yielded  pro¬ 
mises  of  a  further  $20,000,  and  a  second 
appeal  to  the  alumni  was  organized  by 
Dr.  C.  W.  Drury.  This  time  the  effort 
became  merged  with  the  25th  Anniver¬ 
sary  endowment  campaign,  the  Trustees 
promising  $100,000  from  the  general 
fund  for  the  Union.  The  administration 
has  more  than  met  its  obligations ;  and 
the  bulk  of  the  money  necessary  to  com¬ 
plete  the  project  has  been  supplied  from 
the  general  endowment  fund,  in  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  which  many  members  of  the  old 
undergraduate  Returned  Men’s  Club  were 
active  workers. 


The  original  collector  of  data  about  the 
fallen  men  of  Queen’s  was  Dr.  Herbert 
Wallace,  of  the  Theological  College;  and 
from  the  beginning  the  leading  and  most 
active  member  of  the  War  Memorial 
Committee  has  been  Lt.-Col.  W.  P.  Wil- 
gar.  To  no  single  man  is  due  more 
credit  for  the  new  institution  than  to  him; 
he  directed  the  graduate  appeal  and  in¬ 
spired  the  undergraduate  committees ; 


W.  P.  WILGAR,  Sc.  ’03 

he  helped  prepare  the  original  plans, 
and  during  the  past  two  years  has  been 
most  active  in  their  development. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Nickle,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  has  been  from  the  outset 
keenly  interested  in  the  Union  plans,  and 
has  been  a  guarantee  of  the  active  and 
practical  support  of  the  administration. 
Under  his  guidance  the  dream  has  be¬ 
come  a  fine  reality.  Though  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  have  been  the  visibly  prominent 
ones  in  the  development  of  the  Union,  the 
other  members  of  the  Union  Committee 
have  given  unstintingly  of  their  time  and 
energy  to  achieve  the  goal  now  attained. 

The  Students’  Union  not  only  brings 
into  operation  a  new  and  significant  insti¬ 
tution  in  the  life  of  Queen’s,  but  in  the 
person  of  its  warden  introduces  to  the 
University  a  gentleman  who  promises  to 
be  an  outstanding  personality  during  en¬ 
suing  years. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  K.  L.  Stevenson 
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has  been  appointed  to  the  responsible  post 
just  created.  A  graduate  of  Woolwich 
in  1895,  commissioned  to  the  Royal  Ar¬ 
tillery,  and  for  the  last  fifteen  years  serv¬ 
ing  with  the  Royal  Ordnance  Corps,  he 
brings  varied  personal  and  cultural  quali¬ 
ties  to  his  task.  His  military  career  has 
taken  him  through  six  campaigns,  includ¬ 
ing  the  South  African  War,  the  Boxer 
rebellion  in  China,  the  World  War,  and 
the  Arab  rebellion  in  Iraq.  He  is  one  of 


W.  F.  NICKLE,  Arts  ’92 


the  very  few  who  have  taken  the  highest 
possible  technical  training  in  the  service; 
and  his  unusual  technical  knowledge,  his 
wide  administrative  experience,  and  his 
power  of  command  have  won  him  on 
several  occasions  the  distinction  of  men¬ 
tion  in  despatches.  Although  outstanding 
in  his  profession,  Colonel  Stevenson  has 
nevertheless  found  time  and  made  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  other  interests,  chief 
among  which  is  the  study  of  archaeology, 
especially  that  of  Babylonia.  His  long 
service  in  the  Arabic  world  gave  him 
close  and  sympathetic  contacts  with  the 
powers  that  be,  and  Sir  James  Haldane, 
who  commanded  in  Mesopotamia  for  some 
years  after  the  war,  placed  him  in  charge 


of  a  series  of  archaeological  expeditions. 
Conditions  were  particularly  favourable 
for  research  after  the  decisive  crushing 
of  the  Arab  rebellion  in  1920,  in  that  the 
cowed  natives  then  allowed  access  to 
places  where  at  other  times  a  Christian 
life  would  be  in  danger.  Possibly  the 
greatest  single  contribution  that  Colonel 
Stevenson  has  himself  made  to  scholarship 
is  his  discovery  of  Isin,  the  capital  of  a 
Sumerian  empire  in  lower  Iraq.  After 
retiring  from  the  service  in  1925  he  also 
found  time  for  literary  work,  one  fruit 
of  which  is  appearing  next  spring  in  the 
form  of  a  novel  called  The  Mountain  of 
Mystery,  to  be  published  by  Thomas  Nel¬ 
son.  It  is  an  Arab  story.  Colonel  Ste¬ 
venson’s  pen  name  is  Kenlis  Langley,  do 
this  brilliant,  experienced,  scholarly,  and 
literary  soldier,  who  is  also  a  sportsmen 
of  the  front  rank  in  several  games, 
Queen’s  will  give  a  royal  welcome. 

The  first  and  major  duty  to  command 
the  special  attention  of  the  Union  staff 
will  be  the  cafeteria.  The  aim  of  the 
Union  is  to  provide  for  the  male  students 
more  club-like  surroundings  and  gi  eater 
comfort  than  has  heretofore  been  avail¬ 
able  to  them  in  Kingston.  Foremost 
among  these  must  be  the  cuisine.  Miss 
Clara  Farrell,  Arts  ’24,  as  dietitian  brings 
to  her  task  a  first-class  training  and  some 
valuable  experience.  Queen’s  is  glad  to 
welcome  in  this  official  capacity  an  alum¬ 
nus  who  belongs  to  a  family  having  long 
and  valued  association  with  the  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Under  the  guidance  of  this  administra¬ 
tion,  over  which  Colonel  Wilgar  con¬ 
tinues  to  exercise  a  happily  worn  author¬ 
ity,  the  Union  seems  assured  of  success. 


r.iiiiiiiiiii.i!i!iiiiiiii!iin  miiiiiiiiiHiiiiiniiiii 


Science  Graduates  ! 

Remember  Science  Dance  and  Dinner — Febraury  1  and  2. 
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DISTINGUISHED  GRADUATES  OF  QUEEN’S 

WILLIAM  B.  MUNRO,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Bg  Reginald  G.  Trotter,  Ph.D. 


MENTION  of  Queen's  at  Harvard 
any  time  in  the  past  score  of  years 
has  been  likelier  than  not  to  elicit  the  re¬ 
sponse:  “Oh,  yes;  W.  B.’s  university.” 
William  Bennett  Munro  has  never  been 
ashamed  of  his  Kingston  alma  mater,  nor 
need  she  be  anything  but  proud  of  him. 
Although  fate  cast  his  lot  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  republic,  his  career  there  has  been 


W.  B.  MUNRO,  Arts  ’96 

so  distinguished  that  his  fame  has  re¬ 
crossed  the  border  and  has  reached  the 
University  of  Toronto,  where  in  January, 
1929,  he  follows  in  the  footsteps  of 
Ex-President  Taft  and  Sir  Robert  Bor¬ 
den  in  delivering  the  third  series  of  Mar- 
fleet  Lectures.  Professor  Munro  is  still 
young  to  have  won  such  recognition,  only 
fifty- four.  He  was  but  thirty-seven  when 
Queen’s  gave  him  an  LL.D.  Long  before 
that  he  got  a  good  start  and  has  kept 
going  steadily  ever  since. 

Born  at  Almonte,  there  he  had  his 
schooling;  for  the  last  five  years  under 
P.  C.  Macgregor,  famous  in  Queen’s 


memories  not  only  for  his  redoubtable 
qualities  as  a  school-master  but  no  less 
because  he  had  the  perception  to  turn  his 
best  pupils  (and  they  were  many)  to¬ 
wards  Queen’s.  It  was  through  his  in¬ 
ducement  that  young  Munro  entered 
Queen’s  in  1892  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
with  honours  in  Latin,  Greek,  English 
and  history.  After  three  years,  marked 
by  active  participation  in  student  affairs 
as  well  as  delight  in  learning,  came  gradu¬ 
ation  with  the  University  Medal  in  His¬ 
tory;  followed,  in  1896,  by  the  Master’s 
degree  with  first  class  honours  in  history 
and  political  science,  and,  incidentally,  the 
Gowan  Prize  for  an  essay  in  political  sci¬ 
ence.  Then,  on  the  advice  of  Professors 
Shortt  and  Ferguson,  the  promising 
young  scholar  put  in  a  year  of  study  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  followed 
by  another  year  at  Queen’s  during  which 
he  was  tutor  in  history  and  completed 
work  for  the  degree  of  LL.B.  In  the 
same  autumn,  1898,  he  entered  the  Har¬ 
vard  Graduate  School,  where  he  earned 
the  M.A.,  with  highest  honours  in  history, 
in  1899,  and  the  Ph.D.  in  1900.  His  doc¬ 
toral  thesis  was  the  first  written  at  Har¬ 
vard  on  a  subject  in  Canadian  history. 
Then  Harvard  awarded  him  a  Parker 
Travelling  Fellowship  for  study  abroad 
and  he  spent  the  last  of  his  nine  years  of 
university  training  at  the  Universities  of 
Paris  and  Berlin.  The  nine-year  appren¬ 
ticeship  had  been  exceptional  for  its  wide 
variety  of  academic  environment  as  well 
as  of  scholarly  method,  for  the  broad 
scope  of  the  studies  engaged  in,  and  for 
the  intensity  with  which  this  would-be 
scholar  and  teacher  had  steadily  pursued 
the  goal  of  adequate  training  for  his  cho¬ 


sen  career. 
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It  is  not  surprising  that  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six,  thus  equipped,  young  Munro 
secured  an  instructorship  in  an  institution 
of  such  high  rank  as  Williams  College, 
since  famous  for  its  annual  conference  on 
international  affairs.  He  had  served  only 
three  years  there  when  Harvard  called 
him  back,  in  1904,  as  an  Instructor  in 
Government.  Promotion  followed  quick¬ 
ly.  He  became  Assistant  Professor  in 
1906,  Professor  of  Municipal  Govern¬ 
ment  in  1912,  Jonathan  Trumbull  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  American  History  and  Govern¬ 
ment  in  1925. 

As  a  teacher  of  government  he  soon 
made  an  outstanding  reputation.  This 
was  for  two  qualities  which  are  by  no 
means  always  combined  in  the  same  man. 
He  developed  to  an  unusual  degree  a  flair 
for  making  an  introductory  course  inter¬ 
esting  as  well  as  clear  and  logical,  adjust¬ 
ed  both  in  subject  matter  and  in  handling 
to  the  limitations  and  the  capacities  of 
under-classmen.  Yet  at  the  same  time 
nobody  could  be  more  exhaustive  in  the 
presentation  to  upper-classmen  of  the  in¬ 
tricacies  of  such  a  subject  as  municipal 
government,  a  field  in  which  he  was  a 
pioneer.  Moreover,  in  guiding  graduate 
students  in  their  professional  researches 
he  early  showed  a  knack  of  making  the 
incisive  criticism  and  the  stimulating  sug¬ 
gestion  and  then  throwing  the  student 
largely  upon  his  own  initiative  as  such 
students  should  be  thrown  once  they  have 
learned  the  technique  of  their  task  and 
their  trial  voyage  is  well  begun. 

Harvard  has  found  him  more  than  a 
teacher,  has  proved  him  also  an  able  ad¬ 
ministrator  and  a  leader  in  the  construc¬ 
tive  task  of  shaping  educational  policy. 
Since  1920  he  has  been  Chairman  of  the 
Division  of  History,  Government  and 
Economics.  This  is  the  division  selected 
shortly  prior  to  that  time  for  Harvard’s 
famous  experiment  in  the  tutorial  system 
and  the  granting  of  degrees  with  distinc¬ 


tion,  the  distinction  being  tested  in  large 
part  by  a  comprehensive  examination  in 
the  division  at  the  end  of  the  college 
course.  So  successful  did  the  trial  prove, 
as  worked  out  in  this  division  of  which 
Professor  Munro  became  chairman,  that 
it  has  been  extended  to  all  subjects  except 
chemistry.  And  already  the  success  of 
the  Harvard  experiment  is  stimulating 
imitation  in  many  American  institutions. 
In  direct  fashion,  also,  his  administrative 
activities  in  education  have  reached  be¬ 
yond  the  Harvard  ‘‘Yard.”  He  is  a  trus¬ 
tee  of  Claremont  College  in  California 
and  an  Associate  and  Member  of  the 
Council  of  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology. 

His  influential  career  in  the  shaping  of 
educational  policy  has  been  marked  by 
clear  vision  and  clean-cut  analysis  of  edu¬ 
cational  problems,  resourceful  initiative 
in  the  devising  of  means  for  their  solu¬ 
tion,  and  effective  administration.  Yet 
by  no  means  does  he  run  after  the  new 
thing  for  its  own  sake.  His  article, 
“Quack-Doctoring  the  Colleges”,  in,  Har¬ 
per's  Magazine  for  last  September,  re¬ 
veals  his  distrust  of  educational  nostrums. 
Its  conclusion  is  worth  quoting: 

“Nearly  all  the  problems  of  colle¬ 
giate  education  merge  into  two  funda¬ 
mental  ones — hand-picking  the  student 
body  and  recruiting  the  faculty.  The 
college  that  does  both  these  things  well 
is  on  the  high  road  to  ultimate  distinc¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  one  that  relegates  them  to 
a  secondary  place  in  its  program,  while 
it  goes  philandering  after  mirages,  is 
inexorably  headed  to  the  rear  of  the 
profession. 

“It  is  men,  not  methods  or  measures, 
that  determine  whether  a  college  shall 
be  first-rate  or  second  class.  Or,  to  put 
it  more  accurately,  first  find  the  men 
and  the  methods  will  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.  I  should  like  to  find  some  col¬ 
lege  with  the  right  men  and  the  wrong 
methods  of  education.  I  don’t  believe 
there  is  one.  Is  it  not  time  to  rise  and 
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suggest  the  advisability  of  less  quack- 
doctoring  in  the  matter  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  processes,  and  more  earnest  con¬ 
centration  upon  the  vital  issue  of  per¬ 
sonnel  ?” 

Rumour  has  it  that  more  than  once  this 
expert  in  educational  policy  and  univer¬ 
sity  administration  has  turned  down  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  a  university 
president.  If  he  has,  one  may  infer  that 
it  is  because  he  has  desired  to  keep  the 
teacher’s  more  direct  contact  with  stu¬ 
dents  and  has  also  wished  to  conserve 
his  time  for  continued  scholarly  research 
and  writing.  Indeed,  his  determination 
to  let  neither  administration  nor  teaching 
curtail  his  scholarly  production  is  very 
clear,  for  since  1921  he  has  been  teaching 
at  Harvard  during  the  first  half  of  each 
year  only,  spending  the  rest  of  the  year 
in  Southern  California,  mainly  engaged  in 
writing. 

In  authorship,  Professor  Munro’s  ac¬ 
tivities  have  been  extensive  and  varied. 
Canadian  history  was  his  first  love.  The 
Seigniorial  System  in  Canada  (Harvard 
Historical  Studies,  vol.  XIII,  New  York, 
1907),  dealing  with  a  subject  in  which  he 
first  became  interested  at  Queen’s,  was 
the  direct  outgrowth  of  his  doctoral  the¬ 
sis.  Upon  its  appearance  he  became  at 
once  a  recognized  authority  on  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  early  French  Canada.  He  edit¬ 
ed  for  the  Champlain  Society  a  related 
volume  of  documents.  He  wrote  for 
Canada  and  Its  Provinces  (Toronto, 
1914)  the  section  on  the  Seigniorial  Sys¬ 
tem,  and  in  the  Chronicles  of  Canada 
(Toronto,  1914-1916)  he  did  a  volume  on 
the  same  topic.  When  the  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity  Press  looked  around  for  the  most 
fitting  author  to  write  a  volume  on 
French  Canada  in  the  Chronicles  of 
America  he  was  selected  to  write  Crusad¬ 
ers  of  New  France  (New  Haven,  1918). 
British  Canada  has  engaged  his  attention 
as  well  as  French.  Prior  to  the  appear¬ 


ance  of  any  of  the  foregoing,  he  had  writ¬ 
ten  a  sizable  volume  on  Canada  and 
British  North  America  for  a  twenty  vol¬ 
ume  series  on  the  History  of  North 
America  (G.  C.  Lee,  ed.,  Philadelphia, 
1903-07).  Articles  on  various  phases  of 
Canadian  history  and  government  give 
further  evidence  of  his  continued  schol¬ 
arly  interest  in  the  past  and  the  present 
of  his  native  land. 

As  a  writer  of  university  text-books  in 
the  field  of  government  his  success  has 
been  unique.  His  output  includes  vol¬ 
umes  on  the  government  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Europe,  on  municipal  gov¬ 
ernment  in  European  as  well  as  American 
cities,  on  the  initiative,  referendum  and 
recall.  To  such  a  degree  do  these  com¬ 
bine  teachable  quality  with  sound  scholar¬ 
ship  that  several  have  run  into  numerous 
editions,  and  two  or  three  of  them  are 
used  as  texts  in  nearly  all  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  United  States. 
Two,  at  least,  have  been  translated  into 
French  and  German,  two  into  Japanese, 
and  one  into  Chinese.  His  writings  in 
this  field  have  not  been  confined  to  text¬ 
books.  In  articles  and  books  for  the 
intelligent  general  reader  he  has  expound¬ 
ed  the  bases  of  government  and  criti¬ 
cized  its  practices.  Only  last  spring  ap¬ 
peared  a  volume  entitled  The  Invisible 
Government  dealing  with  the  realities 
behind  the  forms  of  modern  politics  and 
public  administration. 

One  secret,  perhaps  the  greatest,  of  the 
vitality  of  his  writings  on  government  is 
his  close  personal  touch  with  affairs  be¬ 
yond  the  university.  He  knows  books, 
but  he  also  knows  men  and  affairs  first 
hand.  For  fifteen  years  (1906-21)  he 
was  President  of  the  Plarvard  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Society  which,  starting  on  a  small 
scale,  grew  to  be  the  largest  students' 
store  in  the  United  States.  He  is  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Cambridge  Trust  Company,  a 
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trustee  of  the  Cambridge  Savings  Bank, 
and  a  member  of  the  Executive  Board  of 
the  Los  Angeles  First  National  Bank  at 
Pasadena,  California,  three  institutions 
that  have  combined  deposits  exceeding 
fifty  millions.  He  has  served  on  various 
civic  bodies,  including  the  Boston  Budget 
Commission,  the  Cambridge  Charter 
Commission,  and  the  Commission  on  Data 
for  the  Massachusetts  Constitutional 
Convention.  During  the  World  War  he 
was  a  Major  attached  to  the  General  Staff 
of  the  U.  S.  Army,  and  when  the  war 
closed  was  directing  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  training  of  the  Students’ 
Army  Training  Corps  which  had  been 
established  throughout  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  land.  In  1927  he  held 
the  highest  office  in  the  power  of  his  pro¬ 
fessional  colleagues  to  bestow,  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Political  Science 
Association  with  its  many  hundreds  of 
members.  He  had  already  been  for  some 
years  associate  editor  of  its  journal,  The 
Political  Science  Review.  His  attain¬ 
ments  have  also  been  recognized  by  elec¬ 
tion  as  a  Fellow;  of  that  strictly  limited 
honorary  society,  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

While  such  distinctions  have  come  to 
him  as  a  citizen  of  his  adopted  country, 
he  has  continued  in  his  work  to  give  large 
place  to  his  native  Canada.  His  writings 
on  Canadian  topics  have  been  mentioned. 
Hardly  less  important  has  been  his  con¬ 
tinuous  and  effective  effort  to  promote 
the  study  of  Canadian  history  at  Har¬ 
vard.  It  was  on  his  initiative  that  Mr. 
Clarence  M.  Warner  of  Boston,  former¬ 


ly  of  Napanee,  was  appointed  Curator 
of  Canadian  History  and  Literature  in 
the  Harvard  Library.  Under  their  com¬ 
bined  influence  and  guidance  Harvard’s 
collection  of  Canadiana,  built  up  with  the 
Parkman  collection  as  a  beginning,  has 
become  one  of  the  best  in  the  world  for 
the  scholar’s  use.  A  growing  number  of 
Canadians  in  recent  years  have  pursued 
special  studies  in  Canadian  history,  gov¬ 
ernment  and  economics  at  Harvard.  All 
of  them  are  conscious  of  their  debt  to 
Professor  Munro  both  for  the  adequacy 
of  their  facilities  and  for  personal  guid¬ 
ance  and  encouragement. 

Such,  in  brief  summary,  is  the  career 
of  William  B.  Munro,  distinguished  as 
teacher,  author,  publicist,  administrator, 
man  of  affairs.  The  accomplishment  of 
so  much  in  fifty-four  years  is  attributable 
in  part  to  a  dower  of  keen,  quick  intellect, 
lively  interest  in  all  men  and  all  things, 
and  abounding  vitality.  But  along  with 
these  have  gone  a  self -starting  will,  deter¬ 
mined  always  to  make  the  most  of  life, 
not  merely  to-morrow  but  to-day,  and  a 
purposeful  organization  and  direction  of 
all  the  man’s  activities  no  less  thorough 
than  that  demanded  from  others  in  the 
concerns  which  he  has  had  a  hand  in 
directing. 

At  fifty-four  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Munro  has  still  long  years  before 
him.  He  is  yet  only  at  the  age  where 
many  a  scholar  is  just  beginning  to  give 
to  the  world  the  ripened  results  of  years 
of  quiet  digging  and  mature  reflection. 
His  future  is  likely  to  be  even  more  fruit¬ 
ful  than  his  past. 


WE  are  glad  to  announce  that  several  subscriptions  to  the  Queen’s 
Pipe  Band  have  already  been  sent  in  by  alumni  in  response  to 
the  recent  appeal.  Further  donations  will  be  welcomed  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge. 
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JOURNALISM  AS  A  PROFESSION  FOR  WOMEN 

By  K.W. 


JOURNALISM  is  a  precarious  pro¬ 
fession  for  anyone.  For  women  the 
undeniable  fact  of  unequal  competition 
in  that  profession  leaves  little  encourage¬ 
ment  for  beginners  to  take  their  pen  in 
hand  for  the  amusement  and  general  en¬ 
lightenment  of  an  indifferent  public.  As 
yet  there  are  comparatively  few  women 
in  journalism.  I  should  judge  the  per¬ 
centage  to  be  less  than  four — an  unbe¬ 
lievably  small  proportion  considering  the 
age-long  reputation  which  women  have 
had  for  collecting  gossip,  and  the  innate 
curiosity  which  leads  them  to  dig  up 
news. 

Although  a  combination  of  these  traits 
enters  extensively  into  that  great  essential 
of  the  successful  journalist — a  nose  for 
news — women  have  yet  to  find  and  keep 
their  place  in  the  “  fourth  estate”  in  some 
other  capacity  than  that  of  the  super¬ 
ficial  society-editor. 

My  own  experience  has  been  somewhat 
limited,  but  possibly  I  may  be  permitted 
to  speak  from  my  brief  observations  of 
women  in  journalism  as  I  have  seen 
them  in  Toronto,  and  of  conditions  else¬ 
where  as  I  have  heard  of  them  from  other 
women  who  work  on  the  daily  press. 

In  Canada  the  status  of  the  eastern 
newspaper  woman  seems  to  be  inferior  to 
that  of  the  western,  according  to  our 
Albertan  sisters  who  come  to  Ontario  to 
work.  “Eastern  editors  do  not  know 
how  to  treat  women,”  is  the  continual 
cry.  It  is  only  fair  to  give  the  counter¬ 
charge  that  some  newspaper  women  do 
not  know  how  to  treat  editors.  A  great 
point  of  pride  among  some  women  of  the 
press  is  that  they  have  refused  to  do  as¬ 
signments  which  are  unladylike,  and  as  a 
consequence  they  have  created  the  im¬ 


pression  that  there  must  necessarily  be 
delicate  discrimination  as  to  what  a  girl 
shall  cover.  That  does  not  imply  that  city 
editors  direct  reporters  as  slaves.  It  does 
mean  that  news  is  news,  whether  it  con¬ 
cern  your  grandmother  who  is  convicted 
of  murder  and  grand  larceny,  or  some 
foreigner.  A  good  reporter  gets  the 
story ;  a  woman  may  hesitate.  This  scru¬ 
ple  as  to  what  they  will  write  is,  I  should 
judge,  the  greatest  obstacle  for  women 
who  are  already  in  journalism  and  for 
those  who  contemplate  entering  the  prof- 
fession.  Open  competition  between  men 
and  women  means  that  the  same  service 
should  be  offered  for  the  same  return,  and 
when  reservations  are  made,  as  in  the 
case  of  women,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
certain  privileges  will  be  withdrawn.  I 
make  this  observation  merely  as  an  am¬ 
bitious  youngster  who  has  struggled  to 
solve  a  problem  which  recurs  again  and 
again  as  I  rub  shoulders  with  the  Toronto 
press.  I  can  see  no  other  reason  than  this 
professional  daintiness  for  the  little  pro¬ 
gress  made  by  women  in  journalism. 

The  majority  of  women  have  good 
health,  and  this  is  essential  in  newspaper 
work ;  only  people  with  buoyant  health 
have  the  energy  to  run  around  at  all  times 
of  the  day  and  night  ferreting  out  an 
item  which  may  be  a  good  story  or  only  a 
“dud.” 

Women  further  appear  to  have  the 
qualities  of  imagination  and  sensitiveness 
which  the  clever  journalist  must  possess 
and  which  his  or  her  writing  invariably 
indicates.  Distinctive  literary  talent  is 
not  an  essential  for  good  newspaper  work, 
but  a  style  which  is  developed  from  much 
practice  in  writing  is  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  single  asset  a  modern  journalist 
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can  have.  Style  comes  only  with  practice, 
and  one  of  the  fortunate  phases  of  writ¬ 
ing  on  a  daily  paper  is  that  two  to  twelve 
stories  a  day  demand  a  concentration 
which  either  slowly  develops  or  kills  the 
literary  ability  which  the  neophyte  may 
have  had  when  the  professor  marked 
“A”  on  an  essay. 

So  we  may  sum  up  the  qualifications 
for  the  woman  who  wants  to  enter  jour¬ 
nalism  by  saying  that  she  should  have, 
above  all,  a  nose  for  news,  good  health, 
good  education,  an  impersonal  attitude 
towards  her  story,  and  style. 

Neither  certificates  nor  academic  med¬ 
als  will  cause  a  city  editor  to  flick  an  eye¬ 
lash  when  the  would-be  journalist  ap¬ 
proaches  him ;  he  wants  to  see  the  candi¬ 
date’s  “stuff.”  Apart  from  political  or 
social  influence  no  one  has  any  chance 
of  joining  up  with  a  newspaper  unless  he 
or  she  can  show  ability  to  get  a  story  and 
wrrite  it.  Space-writing  for  the  feature 
section  of  any  paper,  or  stories  which 
represent  first  literary  flights,  are  the  best 
letters  of  introduction  to  a  city  editor. 
Most  of  the  reporters  on  Toronto  papers 
seem  to  have  entered  the  field  by  these 
paths,  although  a  few  have  switched  from 
secretarial  or  stenographic  positions. 

It  may  take  a  life-time  to  know  wheth¬ 
er  you  will  create  a  masterpiece  of  litera¬ 
ture,  but  it  only  takes  about  five  minutes 
to  know  whether  you  have  handled  a 
story  in  a  presentable  fashion.  Although 
the  snap  judgment  of  the  editor  as  to 
wdiether  you  can  or  cannot  write  makes 
journalism  precarious,  it  often  prevents 
men  and  women  from  entering  a  blind- 
alley  occupation  and  spending  years  of 
effort  without  accomplishing  anything. 

The  accomplishment,  of  course,  is  not 
financial ;  few  newspaper  people  ever  ac¬ 
quire  fortunes  solely  through  their  writ¬ 
ings.  Women  do  not  tell  their  ages  or 
their  wages,  but  in  newspaper  work  most 
<of  them  begin,  as  in  any  business  office, 


at  $18.00  to  $25.00  a  week,  according  to 
previous  experience.  The  maximum  sal¬ 
ary  for  writers  on  the  daily  press  is  still 
around  sixty  to  seventy  dollars  a  week, 
and  very  few  women  have  yet  achieved 
that.  Nevertheless  journalism  is  a  door 
into  a  labyrinth  of  opportunities.  It 
gives  a  glimpse  of  all  life,  in  a  detached 
way — the  way  in  which  a  spectator  views 
a  play.  The  reporter  meets  people  who 
provide  ideas  for  many  kinds  of  copy, 
and  about  ninety  per  cent,  of  reporters, 
men  and  women,  branch  into  some  other 
line  of  writing.  Short-story  writing 
claims  those  who  have  the  ability  to  pro¬ 
gress  and  the  funds  to  carry  on  until  their 
names  mean  something  to  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  or  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
Others  do  press-agent  and  publicity  work, 
a  field  which  seems  to  be  offering  greater 
opportunities  to  women  than  ever  before, 
but  which  does  require  newspaper  expe¬ 
rience  for  a  background. 

Some  women  have  made  a  success  in 
the  realm  of  advertising,  but  few  in  Can¬ 
ada  have  carried  on  as  account  executives 
in  the  large  agencies.  In  most  agencies 
the  openings  for  women  are  at  the  steno¬ 
graphic  desk,  with  possibilities  of  pro¬ 
motion  to  space-buying — routine  execu¬ 
tive  work,  but  not  along  the  same  line  as 
that  carried  on  by  the  men.  An  account 
executive  must  be  able  to  meet  men — to 
confront  a  belligerent  board  of  directors 
who  are  questioning  the  good  and  evil  of 
the  latest-planned  advertising  campaign. 
Perhaps  this  is  a  difficult  task  for  women ; 
certainly  the  heads  of  most  agencies  seem 
more  or  less  permanently  to  think  so. 

Magazine  work  also  has  attracted  wo¬ 
men  as  editors.  Most  of  these  have  had 
daily-press  experience  to  equip  them  to 
handle  the  positions  which  have  opened 
up  with  the  establishment  of  such  Cana¬ 
dian  magazines  as  Mayfair,  Canadian 
Homes  and  Gardens,  The  Business  Wo¬ 
man,  The  Chatelaine,  and  similar  publi- 
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cations.  While  the  magazines  are  still 
young  and  their  circulation  small  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  salaries  will  be  like 
Rockefeller’s  income,  but  the  work  is  in¬ 
teresting  and  provides  valuable  experi¬ 
ence  for  similar  positions  on  larger 
papers.  The  girls  on  the  MacLean  pub¬ 
lications  not  only  direct  much  of  the 
planning  of  the  magazine  but  contribute 
articles  under  their  own  names,  thus  add¬ 
ing  to  their  journalistic  prestige. 

To  women  in  press  work,  as  in  all  other 
professions,  the  male  attitude  is  “stay  in 
your  own  yard” ;  and  so  everything  con¬ 
nected  with  women  in  a  gentle  fashion, 
such  as  teas,  meetings,  and  clothes,  are 
considered  to  be  women’s  only  interests. 
Toronto  has  possibly  the  only  paper  in 
Canada  in  which  a  women  has  ever  writ¬ 
ten  an  interview  with  a  champion  boxer 
of  middleweight  or  flyweight  title. 

“A  short  life  and  a  merry  one”  is  char¬ 


acteristic  of  the  “fourth  estate,”  whose 
members  are,  during  the  working  hours, 
merely  spectators,  watching  the  other 
estates  of  the  realm  and  writing  of  their 
activities. 

For  those  whose  literary  ambitions  soar 
to  the  realms  of  the  immortals,  there  is 
one  encouraging  last  word — many  of  the 
outstanding  writers  of  the  world  have 
been  reporters,  Charles  Dickens,  Philip 
Gibbs,  Ernest  Hemingway,  and  then  Kip¬ 
ling,  the  young  editor  who  wrote: 

“Who  has  lit  his  pipe  in  the  morning 
calm, 

That  follows  a  night  of  stress, 

He  has  sold  his  heart  to  that  old  black 
art, 

We  call  the  daily  press.” 

Thousands  of  women’s  reports  at  their 
clubs  suggest  that  it  is  truly  feminine  to 
end  an  article  with  a  verse  of  poetry,  so 
now  I  write  “30.” 


ririiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiTnfiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiii 


THE  LATE 

DR.  A.  R.  B.  WILLIAMSON 

By  W.  W.  Sands,  Med.  ’94 

RCHIBALD  Robert  Barclay  Wil¬ 
liamson  was  born  in  Kingston  fifty- 
three  years  ago,  the  son  of  a  mechanic 
and  contractor.  His  maternal  grand¬ 
father,  Archibald  Robert  Barclay,  was 
an  engineer  and  a  resident  of  the  same 
city.  “Archie”  was  educated  in  the 
Kingston  lower  schools  and  Queen’s  Uni¬ 
versity,  obtaining  his  M.A.  degree  in 
1896  and  his  M.D.,  C.M.  three  years 
later.  His  course  was  notable,  since  he 
was  the  gold  medallist  both  in  Arts  and 
in  Medicine.  He  went  abroad  for  further 
medical  instruction  and  obtained  the  de¬ 
gree  of  M.R.C.S.  (Eng.)  and  L.R.C.P. 
(Edin.). 


With  a  brilliant  brain,  thus  excellently 
trained,  he  began  the  practice  of  medicine 
in  1900  in  his  native  city.  His  senior 
practitioners  knew  his  worth,  and  soon  he 
was  apponted  to  the  teaching  staff  of 
Queen’s  Medical  Faculty.  At  the  same 
time  his  practice  in  Kingston  and  district 
was  growing,  and  with  the  passing  of  the 
older  men  he  became  an  acknowledged 
leader  in  his  profession  and  was  sought 
as  a  safe  consultant. 

In  1914  he  succeeded  Dr.  R.  W.  Gar¬ 
rett  to  the  Chair  of  Obstetrics,  and  this 
became  his  special  field,  but  he  continued 
the  general  practice  of  medicine  and  surg¬ 
ery  because  it  enabled  him  to  be  of  great¬ 
est  service  to  others.  The  City  Council 
appointed  him  Medical  Health  Officer  in 
1909,  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  he  also 
carefully  guarded  the  health  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  in  a  municipal  capacity. 
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Doctor  Williamson  inherited  a  mechani¬ 
cal  brain  from  his  forbears,  and  this,  with 
the  knowledge  acquired  by  diligent  aca¬ 
demic  and  practical  study,  soon  estab¬ 
lished  his  reputation  as  a  proficient  sur¬ 
geon.  He  was  an  indefatigable  worker, 
which  accounted  for  the  accomplishment 
of  so  much  in  so  short  a  space  of  time, 
we  fear  at  too  great  a  physical  cost.  But 
great  as  his  record  was  from  a  profes¬ 
sional  standpoint — and  it  was  great — it 
was  the  man  himself  who  was  beloved. 


DR.  A.  R.  B.  WILLIAMSON 
Arts  ’96,  Med.  ’99 

Affectionate  and  indulgent  as  husband 
and  father,  unselfishly  devoted  to  the 
health  and  happiness  of  the  people,  and 
loyal  to  his  friends,  he  was  endeared  to 
all.  He  had  so  grown  in  the  affections  of 
his  patients  that  they  were  filled  with  con¬ 
sternation  when  they  heard  that  he  was 
seriously  ill ;  they  felt  that  no  one  could 
replace  him. 

His  relaxations  were  restricted  to  brief 
vacations  at  his  summer  home  at  Lough¬ 
borough  Lake  and  to  short  visits  with 
friends,  by  whom  his  keen  sense  of  hu¬ 
mour  was  always  appreciated.  “Archie” 


leaves  the  scene  of  his  labours  universally 
loved  and  universally  mourned.  Through¬ 
out  his  career  he  was  guided  by  the  essen¬ 
tials  named  for  time  and  eternity  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  “A  sound  head,  an  honest 
heart,  and  an  humble  spirit.” 


DR.  J.  J.  SEDERHOLM 
MILLER  LECTURER  FOR  1929 

THE  Miller  Memorial  Foundation  lec¬ 
turer  for  1929  is  Professor  Dr. 
Jacob  Johannes  Sederholm.  He  will  lec¬ 
ture  in  the  Geology  department,  Ontario 
Hall,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  after¬ 
noons  and  on  Thursday  mornings.  The 
lectures  commence  on  January  8,  and  fin¬ 
ish  on  March  6.  They  will  deal  with  pre- 
Cambrian  metamorphic  geology,  in  which 
field  Dr.  Sederholm  is  a  world-wide  au¬ 
thority  and  a  voluminous  writer.  The 
lectures  will  also  form  the  major  portion 
of  the  second  semester’s  work  in  econo- 
nomic  geology,  while  Professor  M.  B. 
Baker  is  in  Europe. 

Dr.  Sederholm  comes  from  Helsing¬ 
fors  University,  the  leading  and  oldest 
university  of  Finland,  and  one  which  has, 
partly  through  his  scholarship,  won  a  high 
position  in  the  very  branches  of  learning 
which  Dr.  Sederholm  has  made  his  own. 
Most  of  his  work  has  been  for  some  years 
with  the  Geological  Commission  of  Fin¬ 
land,  of  which  he  is  director,  and  many 
of  his  most  important  monographs  have 
been  published  by  this  institution.  Dr. 
Sederholm  is  also  a  member  of  the  Fin¬ 
nish  Society  of  Science  (analogous  to 
our  Royal  Society),  and  is  vice-chairman 
of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Finland. 
As  a  leading  geologist  of  northern  Europe 
he  has  affiliations  with  the  Leningrad 
Academy  of  Science,  the  Norwegian  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Science  at  Oslo,  the  Royal  Swed¬ 
ish  Academy  of  Sciofice  at  Upsala,  and 
the  Society  of  Science  at  Gottingen. 

Dr.  Sederholm  is  well-acquainted  with 
this  continent,  to  which  he  has  come  sev¬ 
eral  times  and  in  different  capacities.  He 
was  for  a  time  Finnish  Minister  to  the 
United  States.  On  the  occasion  of  his 
present  visit  he  received,  on  December  28, 
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from  the  Geological  Society  of  America 
the  Penrose  Medal,  the  highest  award  at 
its  command  and  a  scholarly  distinction 
which  is  rarely  bestowed. 

Queen’s  welcomes  Dr.  Sederholm,  not 
only  for  his  own  sake,  but  as  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  European  geologists,  with  whom 
Queen’s  is  proud  of  a  connection  through 
the  venerable  Dr.  Viktor  Goldschmidt  of 
Heidelberg,  who  is  an  honorary  LL.D. 
and  was  the  teacher  of  some  of  our  own 
distinguished  graduates. 

The  bringing  of  men  like  Dr.  Seder- 
holm  to  Queen’s  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  functions  of  the  Miller  Memo¬ 
rial  Foundation.  Dr.  Sederholm’s  prede¬ 
cessors  in  this  series  of  lectures  have  been 
Dr.  A.  P.  Coleman  of  Toronto,  Dr.  Wal- 
demar  Lindgren  of  Massachusetts  Tech., 
Dr.  C.  K.  Leith  of  Wisconsin,  and  Dr. 
W.  H.  Emmons  of  Minnesota.  It  is 
planned  to  have  the  Foundation  continue 
to  support,  if  possible,  this  lectureship — 
which  has  brought  such  outstanding  geol¬ 
ogists  to  Queen’s — in  addition  to  the  per¬ 
manent  Miller  Chair  in  Research  Geol¬ 
ogy.  The  first  appointment  to  this  chair 
will  be  made  in  a  few  weeks. 

This  ambitious  and  worthy  programme 
cannot  be  completely  carried  out  on  the 
eighty  thousand  dollars  already  sub¬ 
scribed  to  the  Foundation.  One  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  dollars  are  necessary. 
Fortunately  contributions  and  subscrip¬ 
tions  continue  to  reach  Dean  A.  L.  Clark, 
who  is  ready  to  receive  them  at  any  time 
either  from  corporations  (who  have  been 
very  generous  in  the  past)  or  from 
friends  of  the  late  Dr.  Miller  and  his 
work.  Further  emphasis  on  this  urgent 
matter  should  not  be  necessary. 

NEW  MEMBERS 
BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

T  the  last  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
Mr.  Fraser  D.  Reid,  Science  ’04,  was 
elected  to  one  of  the  vacancies  on  the 
Board.  Mr.  Reid  has  been  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Coniagas  Mine  at  Cobalt  since 
1920,  and  has  been  with  the  same  estab¬ 
lishment  since  1907,  before  which  he  had 
a  few  years  experience  with  the  Canadian 


Corundum  Co.  He  was  recently  be¬ 
reaved  by  the  death  of  his  father  in 
Kingston. 


F.  D.  REID,  Sc.  ’04 


When  the  nomination  papers  for  the 
election  of  two  Trustees  by  the  graduates 
were  counted  after  the  close  of  nomina¬ 
tions  on  December  31,  it  was  found  that 
Dr.  Adam  Shortt,  C.M.G.,  and  Dr.  O.  D. 
Skelton  were  the  only  two  persons  to  be 
nominated  by  five  or  more  graduates. 
About  fifty  persons  received  one  nomi¬ 
nation,  three  persons  two,  and  one  person 
three. 

Both  Dr.  Shortt  and  Dr.  Skelton  were 
already  graduate  representatives  on  the 
Board ;  they  now  continue  in  this  capacity 
until  April,  1932.  The  careers  of  both 
these  gentlemen  have  been  recently  dealt 
with  in  the  Review — Dr.  Shortt's  at  some 
length  under  the  “Makers  of  Queen's,” 
and  Dr.  Skelton’s  more  briefly  in  the  De¬ 
cember  issue,  following  his  appointment 
as  Rector  of  the  University. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Campbell,  of  Kingston,  has 
been  re-elected  by  the  benefactors  for  a 
three-year  term  on  the  Board ;  Mr.  H.  A. 
Calvin,  of  Toronto,  for  a  four-year  term. 


DEAN  MATHESON  ILL 

Dean  John  Matheson,  who  has  been  in 
poor  health  for  some  months,  has  had  to 
give  up  his  work  for  the  remainder  of 
this  term.  Recently  he  seemed  better,  but 
continued  work  was  likely  to  prove  dan¬ 
gerous.  It  is  hoped  that  a  long  rest  in 
Florida  will  restore  him  to  health  and 
vigour. 
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THe  Alumni  Association  and 
The  University 

|  T  has  been  recently  estimated  that  the 
A  number  of  students  per  unit  of  popu¬ 
lation  attending  the  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  of  North  America  is  about  six  times 
that  of  1870.  This  tremendous  growth 
during  the  past  sixty  years  has  necessarily 
been  accompanied  by  a  correspondingly 
great  change  in  the  organization  of  the 
institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Even  yet  our  colleges  and  universities 
are  in  a  period  of  transition.  The  old 
day  of  the  narrow,  humanistic  curriculum 
has  completely  passed ;  everywhere  we 
are  entering  broader  educational  fields, 
and  the  process  of  adjustment,  with  its 
infinite  number  of  questions,  is  in  full 
swing,  and  every  institution  is  answering 
the  requirements  of  the  situation  in  its 
own  way. 

During  the  era  of  change  the  part  the 
alumni  have  played  in  the  development 
of  their  alma  maters  has  become  increas¬ 
ingly  important,  and  it  would  appear  that 
the  influence  of  the  alumni  upon  univer¬ 
sity  affairs  will  continue  to  grow  in  sig¬ 
nificance  throughout  the  future.  Their 
support,  sometimes  advisory,  sometimes 


financial,  sometimes  political,  nearly  al¬ 
ways  commendatory,  is  an  asset  second 
to  none.  We  all  know  that  the  graduates 
of  our  universities  have  by  no  means  ac¬ 
complished  all  they  might  for  their  insti¬ 
tutions;  and  judging  by  the  standards 
of  what  has  been  done  in  the  past  at  dif¬ 
ferent  universities  by  bodies  of  organ¬ 
ized  alumni,  the  possibilities  of  alumni 
effort  seem  almost  unlimited. 

The  modern  alumni  association  is  based 
primarily  on  business  principles — it  is  or¬ 
ganized  for  efficiency.  Its  reason  to  be 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  affords  the  in¬ 
dividual  alumnus  opportunity  to  increase 
greatly  the  efficiency  of  his  individual 
effort  on  behalf  of  the  institution  and  en¬ 
ables  him  to  keep  in  touch  with  fellow 
alumni. 

The  philosophy  of  organized  alumni 
effort  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  modern 
business  consolidation.  It  has  come  into 
being  in  response  to  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  a  very  moderate  amount  of  or¬ 
ganized  loyalty  is  worth  an  unlimited 
amount  of  unorganized  good-will. 
Through  a  sense  of  gratitude,  of  patriot¬ 
ism,  or  through  a  recognition  of  public 
duty,  the  alumni  desire  and  are  usually 
ready  to  do  something  for  the  institution 
to  which  they  owe  allegiance,  if  they  can 
feel  that  that  something  is  really  worth 
while.  This  unselfish  support  represents 
one  of  the  greatest  forces  for  progress 
that  any  institution  can  possess,  and  its 
fostering  and  efficient  directing  is  the 
work  of  an  alumni  association. 

In  1792  the  alumni-association  idea 
was  born — with  the  inception  at  Yale  of 
class  organizations — and  it  has  grown, 
until  to-day  there  is  scarcely  a  college  or 
university  of  any  standing  in  North 
America  but  has  some  sort  of  an  alumni 
association. 

We  now  have  ours  at  Queen’s.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  can  become  the  focal  point 
of  a  great  force  for  the  good  of  our 
alma  mater.  The  interest  and  support  of 
our  alumni  has  been  in  the  past,  and  is 
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certain  to  be  in  the  future,  one  of  the 
greatest  sources  of  strength  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  It  is  the  aim  and  privilege  of  the 
General  Alumni  Association  to  see  that 
this  support  is  efficiently  organized  and  is 
stimulated  in  every  way  possible. 

Our  alumni  association  is  still  young. 
It  has  not  yet  developed  sufficiently  in 
stature  or  strength  to  help  the  University 
as  it  eventually  will.  But  that  day  is 
coming;  and  your  aid,  by  your  becoming 
a  member  and  thus  actively  aligning  your¬ 
self  with  the  work,  will  hasten  its  ap¬ 
proach. 

In  our  second  year  our  membership  in¬ 
creased  more  than  forty  per  cent,  over 
that  of  our  first;  our  third  promises  a 
similar  growth;  already  we  have  eleven 
life  members.  Organization  of  the 
alumni  in  the  various  towns  and  cities  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  into  branch 
societies  is  proceeding  slowly  but  surely. 
Among  the  most  successful  of  the 
branches  already  organized  are  those  at 
Kitchener  and  at  Niagara  Falls,  where 
almost  all  the  alumni  have  become  mem¬ 
bers.  At  various  other  localities  prelimi¬ 
nary  work  towards  the  formation  of  regu¬ 
lar  branches  is  under  way.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  membership  campaign  is  being 
conducted  as  strenuously  as  possible  from 
Headquarters. 

If  you  have  not  already  joined,  will  you 
not  send  in  your  $3.00  membership  fee  to¬ 
day?  Will  you  not  by  becoming  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  alumni  association  of  your 
alma  mater  help  to  build  an  institution 
that  in  the  future  will  be  able,  with  your 
aid,  to  do  much  for  “good  old  Queen’s/’ 

Next  Fall’s 
Reunions 

PRELIMINARY  plans  for  the  reunion 
during  the  fall  of  1929  of  the  classes 
of  ’69,  79,  ’89,  ’99,  ’04,  ’09,  T9,  and  ’24 
are  already  under  way. 

The  names  of  the  permanent  officers  of 
these  years  in  the  various  faculties  are 
being  searched  out  by  the  Alumni  staff, 
old  Journals,  year-books,  and  other 
sources  yielding  the  desired  information. 
Very  shortly  now  these  officers  will  be 
communicated  with  and  steps  taken  to 
“line  up”  all  the  members  of  these  years. 


No  doubt  the  “niners,”  the  “naughty- 
fours,”  and  “twenty-fours”  are  keeping 
next  fall’s  reunion  definitely  in  mind.  It 
will  be  “up  to  them”  to  make  the  gather¬ 
ing  a  memorable  one. 

The 

Employment  Service 

THERE  has  been  a  considerable  ex¬ 
pansion  in  the  field  of  effort  of  the 
Employment  Service  since  its  organiza¬ 
tion  by  the  Engineering  Society  in  1921. 
At  its  inception  the  Service  had  as  its 
specific  purpose  the  helping  of  Science 
students  and  graduates  to  obtain  either 
temporary  or  permanent  employment. 
Now  it  is  attempting  to  serve  all  facul¬ 
ties,  and  to  serve  them  somewhat  more 
extensively  than  at  first. 

To  the  effort  of  actually  obtaining  em¬ 
ployment  for  alumni  has  been  added  that 
of  placing  before  them  opportunities  for 
improving  their  positions,  of  facilitating 
the  return  of  those  in  foreign  countries 
who  desire  to  come  back  to  Canada,  and 
of  retaining  as  many  as  possible  of  our 
graduates  in  our  own  country. 

During  the  past  few  months  there  have 
been  numerous  calls  for  graduates,  espe¬ 
cially  in  some  branches  of  Engineering 
and  in  Medicine — more,  in  fact,  than  the 
Service  could  meet.  In  dealing  with  these 
vacancies  the  Employment-Service  infor¬ 
mation  contained  in  many  of  the  alumni 
record  forms  received  has  been  of  much 
assistance.  Very  few  of  our  graduates 
are  actually  “out  of  a  job,”  but  knowledge 
of  those  who,  though  employed,  would 
consider  a  change  or  improvement  of 
position  has  enabled  us  to  put  several  in 
touch  with  good  openings,  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  both  graduates  and  employers. 
We  would  point  out  to  the  Medicals  who 
are  about  to  complete  their  postgraduate 
hospital  training  that  if  they  will  advise 
us  of  their  finishing  dates  we  may  be 
able  to  let  them  know  of  opportunities 
for  practice  or  of  institutions  or  munici¬ 
palities  requiring  medical  service,  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  which  is  frequently 
sent  us. 

It  has  not  been  feasible  to  acknowledge 
individually  all  the  forms  received  which 
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contained  employment  information,  but 
the  names  of  those  who  have  not  had  ac¬ 
knowledgments  have  also  been  filed  for 
constant  reference.  It  must  also  be  men¬ 
tioned  that,  while  the  call  for  trained  help 
has  been  heavy  during  the  past  few 
months,  the  demand  has  not  been  distrib¬ 
uted  equally  over  all  professions.  It  is 
therefore  possible  to  present  openings  to 
some  of  our  alumni  much  more  frequent¬ 
ly  than  to  others. 

Though  the  requests  for  recent  gradu¬ 
ates,  particularly  in  Mechanical  Engineer¬ 
ing  and  in  Medicine,  have  lately  been  very 
numerous  and  in  many  cases  could  not  be 
met,  we  nevertheless  urge  our  alumni  to 
continue  to  notify  the  Employment  Ser¬ 
vice  of  all  openings  for  university- 
trained  men  or  women  that  come  to  their 
attention. 

"Lost  Trails”  Found  ! 

HE  response  to  our  request  for  the 
addresses  of  the  alumni  whose  names 
appeared  in  our  first  “Lost  Trails”  list 
was  most  satisfactory.  Already  over 
forty  per  cent,  of  these  have  been  sent 
in.  Some  of  them  have  been  among  the 
missing  for  a  long  time. 

To  keep  its  address  list  accurate  is  one 
of  the  most  essential  and  yet  one  of  the 
most  continuously  difficult  duties  of  an 
alumni  office.  We  ask  that  our  readers 
glance  over  this  column  in  each  issue  of 
the  Review  and  send  us  any  information 
they  can. 

Your  help  will  always  be  appreciated. 


Our  Contributors 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cumberland,  M.A.,  is  lec¬ 
turer  in  English  at  the  University.  He 
graduated  in  1922,  and  subsequently  did 
considerable  postgraduate  work  at  Col¬ 
umbia.  His  literary  interests  have  been 
productive  as  well  as  academic,  and  he 
was  persuaded  to  publish  some  of  his 
lyrics  and  translations  a  few  years  ago 
under  the  title  of  Verse  and  Translation. 
This  promising  volume  was  prompted  by 
frequent  intercourse  with  a  small  group 
of  writers  who  in  the  session  of  1920-21 
made  the  English  Club  at  Queen’s  vital 
and  sincere.  Mr.  Cumberland’s  own  lyri¬ 
cism  and  profound  sincerity  prompted  us 
to  ask  him  for  this  review  of  Mr.  Benet’s 
novel  in  verse. 

*  *  *  * 

Professor  R.  G.  Trotter,  Ph.D.,  As¬ 
sociate  Professor  of  History  at  Queen’s, 
is  one  of  our  most  notable  younger  histo¬ 
rians.  His  volume  on  the  development  of 
Confederation  is  a  substantial  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  knowledge  and  criticism  of 
Canadian  history.  A  Yale  man,  trained 
in  the  intensive  history  department  of 
Harvard,  he  early  showed  marks  of  his 
careful  scholarship,  and  found  time  while 
lecturing  at  Leland  Stanford  to  be  a  prac¬ 
tical  leader  and  pioneer  in  the  teaching 
of  Canadian  history  in  the  United  States. 
With  this  equipment  his  consent  to  write 
in  the  Review  about  his  friend  and 
teacher,  Professor  Munro,  was  most  wel¬ 
come. 


J.  MACKINTOSH  BELL 
Arts  '99 
President  elect 


MARY  L.  MACDONNELL 
Arts  '10 


FLORA  B.  STEWART 
Arts  '98 


Executive  Members 

GENERAL’  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


A.  A.  MACKAY 
Sc.  '10 

First  Vice-President 
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JOHN  BROWN’S  BODY 

By  STEPHEN  VINCENT  BENET 

Published  by  ‘Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Qarden  City,  N.  Y. 

Reviewed  hy  R.  W.  Cumberland 

NOT  least  among  the  merits  of  Mr. 

Benet’s  work  is  its  restraint.  He  is 
the  observer  rather  than  the  hero-wor¬ 
shipper;  at  once  detached  and  profoundly 
moved  by  the  drama  which  he  interprets ; 
touching  the  emotions  of  his  readers,  sel¬ 
dom  revealing  his  own.  His  art  steadies 
his  hand  and  keeps  his  pulse  cool.  John 
Brown — simple,  strong,  fanatic —  is  his 
symbol ;  yet  he  scorns  the  easy  apotheo¬ 
sis,  and  is  not  of  those  willing 

“To  swell  the  sparse,  hard  outlines  of  the 
event 

With  sentimental  omen.” 

The  poem  develops  in  cinema  fashion. 
We  have  the  ‘close-up’  of  souls  and  the 
panorama  of  battles.  The  pictures  come 
suddenly  upon  the  screen  and  then  are 
gone,  only  to  be  succeeded  by  other  and 
different  phases  of  the  combat ;  sometimes 
we  are  with  Jack  Ellyat,  sometimes  with 
Owen  Wingate,  in  the  forest,  at  the 
White  House,  here  and  there  among  the 
armies.  But  Carlyle  had  thrown  his  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  French  Revolution  before  a 
Victorian  audience  in  similar  fashion  and 
was  not  condemned.  When  the  theme 
is  storm  the  vivid  flash  illuminates  better 
than  the  light  of  common  day. 

Similarly  the  variations  in  form  usu¬ 
ally  justify  themselves.  We  are  glad  to 
turn  from  the  irregular  verse  which  sets 
forth  the  horrors  of  warfare  to  the  lyrics 
interspersed  through  Ellyat’s  brief  sylvan 
romance  or  the  lilting  rimes  keyed  to  the 
fevered  wartime  merriment  at  Wingate 
Hall. 

What  should  we  single  out  for  praise? 
The  Prelude  with  its  lurid  picture  of  a 
slave  ship,  the  grim  novelty  of  warfare 
at  Bull  Run,  the  story  of  Jackson’s  death, 


so  simply  told,  yet  with  power,  Gettys¬ 
burg  and  the  charge  of  the  Virginians, 
the  final  anguish;  in  all  these  Mr.  Benet 
does  well.  Yet  there  are  many  touches 
in  the  minor  detail  equally  outstanding 
and  worthy  of  high  praise;  bold  contrasts, 
ironic  comments,  barbed  phrases  that  lin¬ 
ger  in  the  memory.  There  are  also  such 
episodes  as  the  escape  of  ‘Mr.  Spade’ ; 
such  vignettes  as  that  of  Aunt  Bess. 

“The  matriarch  of  the  weak  and  the 
young, 

The  lazy  crooning,  comforting  tongue 
The  family-despot,  and  the  slave.” 

But  Mr.  Benet  is  not  always  so  happy 
as  in  his  characterization ;  sometimes  his 
reach  exceeds  his  grasp. 

The  women  of  the  North  pray  for  John 
Brown. 

“Innumerable  prayers 

Inexorably  rising,  till  the  dark 

Vault  of  the  midnight  was  so  thronged 
and  packed 

The  wild  geese  could  not  arrow  through 
the  storm 

Of  terrible  ascendant,  women’s  prayers 

yy 

•  •  • 

This  is  not  the  magic  art  that  fuses 
incongruous  elements  and — somehow — 
produces  the  sublime. 

Yet  John  Brown's  Body  remains  in 
quantity,  and  for  the  most  part  in  quality, 
a  notable  achievement  pervaded  by  a  deep 
and  catholic  sympathy.  It  is  a  poet’s 
synthesis  skilfully,  yet  loosely,  wrought. 
Great  events  and  small  are  mingled  as 
Life  mingles  them — with  the  added  in¬ 
tensity  of  conflict. 

At  length,  it  draws  to  a  close — the 
strife  of  which  John  Brown  was  the  sym¬ 
bol  and  the  forewarning: 

“A  stone  flung  from  a  sling  against  a 
wall.” 

With  the  triumph  of  his  cause  perished 

“The  great,  slave-driven  bark,” 

and  an  industrial  state  arose  in  which 
John  Browns  find  little  place. 
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Mr.  Benet  adds  nothing  of  praise  or 
blame.  The  Old  South  goes  down,  the 
North  grows  to  something  new  and 
strange;  and  all  is  linked  with  the  emo¬ 
tions  of  the  men  and  women  who  lived 
half  a  century  ago.  An  earlier  poet  would 
perhaps  have  been  tempted  to  relate  the 
portents  to  a  cosmic  plan ;  but  Mr.  Benet 


handles  his  epic  material  modestly ;  not 
as  a  prophet  of  ‘America’s  high  Destiny,’ 
but  as  an  interpreter. 

“So,  from  a  hundred  visions,  I  make  one, 


And  call  unsurely,  from  a  haunted 
ground. 

Armies  of  shadows  and  the  shadow- 
sound.” 


T.  H.  FARRELL  J.  W.  N.  BELL 

Arts  S9,  Med.  ’95  Sc.  ’13 


C.  H.  BLAND 
Arts  ’07 


R.  K.  PATERSON 
Med.  ’06 


EXECUTIVE  MEMBERS  GENERAL  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 


QUEEN’S  was  host  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Canadian  University  Students  which 
convened  at  Kingston  December  26  to  29. 
This  is  a  body  in  affiliation  with  the  stu¬ 
dent  International  whose  purpose  is  the 
advancing  of  student  interests  and 
the  breaking  down  of  national  bar¬ 
riers.  Representatives  were  present 
from  British  Columbia,  Alberta,  Sas¬ 
katchewan,  Manitoba,  Queen's,  To¬ 
ronto,  McMaster,  O.  A.  C.,  Macdonald, 
Acadia,  Bishop’s,  New  Brunswick,  Dal- 
housie,  Montreal,  McGill,  and  Mount  Al¬ 
lison.  St.  Francis  Xavier  will  probably 
enter  this  year.  The  Queen’s  representa¬ 
tives  were  A.  W.  Friend,  a  senior  in 
Medicine,  and  John  Findlay,  Arts  ’25, 
Sc.  ’27. 

The  annual  report  of  the  executive  was 


the  key  to  the  subsequent  discussions.  It 
was  found  that  there  were  many  difficul¬ 
ties  that  obviated  the  absorption  of  the 
maritime  and  western  universities  into 
the  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Union.  Ar¬ 
rangements  were,  however,  advanced  to¬ 
wards  an  exchange  of  students  in  Cana¬ 
dian  universities  for  one  year  of  their 
college  course.  It  is  hoped  to  have  spe¬ 
cial  rates  and  facilities  for  students  trav¬ 
elling  to  and  from  college  and  as  tourists. 
A  discussion  relative  to  giving  American 
colleges  equal  terms  with  our  own  in  in¬ 
tercollegiate  activities  drew  a  protest  from 
Montreal  University  against  Americani¬ 
zation.  This  university  was  in  favour  of 
closer  relations  with  Britain  and  Europe, 
but  the  president,  with  the  support  of  the 
majority,  deprecated  such  a  discussion. 
An  American  student  represented  his 
country  at  the  meeting. 
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The  executive  was  re-elected :  Rev.  J. 
L.  Greene,  a  Dalhousie  graduate,  as  presi¬ 
dent;  J.  G.  Godsoe  of  Dalhousie,  vice- 
president;  and  P.  G.  Davies  of  Alberta, 
secretary-treasurer.  The  next  meeting 
will  be  held  in  September  to  coincide  with 
the  gathering  of  representatives  of  all  the 
students  of  the  British  Empire,  to  whom 
the  University  of  Montreal  will  act  as 
host. 

if; 

The  three-corned  debating  tournament 
held  by  the  women  of  Queen’s,  ’Varsity 
and  McGill  on  Friday,  November  26,  re¬ 
sulted  in  one  Queen’s  victory  and  one 
loss.  Miss  Helen  McGregor  of  Bowman- 
ville,  Arts  ’30,  and  Miss  Catherine  Mc¬ 
Kinnon  of  Toronto,  Arts  ’31,  defeated 
the  ’Varsity  team  in  Kingston;  Miss  Nan 
Irvine  of  Calgary,  Arts  ’29,  and  Miss 
Marjorie  Scarrow  of  Regina,  Arts  ’29, 
fell  before  the  feminine  eloquence  of  Mc¬ 
Gill  at  Montreal.  The  subject  of  debate 
was  the  open-door  policy  of  immigration 
for  Canada. 


The  co-eds  of  Arts  ’30  won  the  soft- 
ball,  the  ground  hockey,  and  the  basket- 
ball  championships  in  the  Levana  inter¬ 
year  contests  for  this  season. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Arts  Concursus  has  swept  its  wide 

swath  of  justice,  principally  against  those 
who  smoke  in  illegal  sections  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity. 

-\’  *  * 

A  Committee  of  the  Alma  Mater  So¬ 
ciety  is  working  on  means  of  improving 
and  brightening  the  Freshmen's  Recep¬ 
tion.  Its  first  report  was  referred  back 
for  further  detail. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Intercollegiate  Debating  League 
has  arranged  for  its  debating  contests  in 
the  spring.  The  Queen’s  representative 
on  the  executive  is  the  vice-president, 
A.  W.  Currie  of  Parkhill,  Ont.,  Arts  ’30. 


ATHLETICS 

By  T.  A.  M.  HULSE,  Sports  Editor 


Queen’s  O.H.A.  Schedules  — -  1929 


Senior 

Jan.  11 — Preston  at  Queen’s 
Jan.  16 — Queen’s  at  ’Varsity 
Jan.  18 — Queen’s  at  Preston 
Jan.  23 — ’’Varsity  at  Queen's 
Jan.  30 — St.  Michael’s  at  Queen’s 
Feb.  2 — Queen’s  at  St.  Michael’s 


Feb.  4 — Queen’s  at  Preston 
Feb.  8 — Preston  at  Queen’s 
Feb.  18 — ’Varsity  at  Queen’s 
Feb.  25 — St.  Michael’s  at  Queen’s 
Feb.  27 — Queen’s  at  St.  Michael’s 
Mar.  1 — Queen’s  at  ’Varsity 


Intermediate 

Ian.  9 — Queen’s  at  R.  M.  C.  Ian.  18 — R.  M.  C.  at  Oueen’s 

Jan.  14 — Kingston  at  Queen’s  Jan.  28 — Queen’s  at  Kingston 


Feb.  A — Gananoque  at  Queen’s 
Feb.  6 — Brockville  at  Queen’s 
Feb  .  8 — Kingston  at  Queen’s 


Jan.  8 — Queen’s  at  Gananoque 
Jan.  14 — Queen’s  at  Brockville 
Jan.  19 — Queen’s  at  Kingston 


Junior 
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Hockey 


THE  re-entry  of  Queen’s  into  the  ranks 
of  senior  hockey  brings  memories  of 
many  great  games  and  brilliant  players  of 
former  days,  when  Queen’s  and  senior 
hockey  were  almost  synonymous.  But 
over  and  above  these  recollections  come 
thoughts  of  the  part  Kingston  took  in  the 
earliest  development  of  the  game;  for 
hockey  in  Ontario  was  born  on  a  Kings¬ 
ton  rink — the  child  of  Queen’s  and  the 
Royal  Military  College — and  Kingston 
can  boast  the  first  hockey  league  on  rec¬ 
ord.  It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  Queen’s 
should  be  represented  in  the  O.  H.  A., 
the  league  she  was  instrumental  in  form¬ 
ing  back  in  1890,  and  now  the  largest 
hockey  organization  in  the  world. 

It  is  over  forty  years  now  since  the 
rudiments  of  hockey  were  brought  to 
Kingston  from  Lennoxville,  Que.,  by 
W.  A.  H.  Carr,  now  deceased,  who  came 
to  the  R.  M.  C.,  and  by  J.  F.  Smellie,  now 
of  Ottawa,  who  came  to  Queen’s  to  enter 
the  class  of  1890.  Hockey  of  a  sort, 
probably  of  the  shinny  type,  had  been 
played  in  the  vicinity  of  Montreal  and 
Sorel  for  a  year  or  two  previous ;  but  in 
1887  and  ’88  Messrs.  Smellie  and  Carr 
developed  the  game  at  Kingston,  and  in 
the  latter  year  Smellie  captained  the 
Queen’s  team  against  R.  M.  C.  in  the  first 
recorded  game  of  hockey  as  we  know  it. 

The  memorable  contest  took  place  on 
Captain  Dix’s  rink  in  the  Cricket  Field  at 
Kingston.  This  rink  was  primarily  for 
skating,  was  circular  in  form,  and  had  in 
the  centre  a  band-stand  about  which  the 
hockey  players  manoeuvred  as  best  they 
could.  The  puck  was  a  piece  of  hard 
rubber  cut  more  or  less  square,  and  the 
sticks  were  imported  by  Mr.  Walter 
Fleming  from  Halifax,  where  they  had 
been  especially  made  for  him  by  the  In¬ 
dians.  (Mr.  A.  B.  Cunningham,  of  Kings¬ 
ton,  still  has  the  one  he  used  in  this  game). 
The  players  wore  long  duck  trousers  and 
no  padding  of  any  sort,  though  ice  was 
just  as  hard  and  skates  just  as  sharp  as 
nowadays,  and  the  puck  a  square  one ! 
There  were  seven  men  on  each  team,  and 
the  Queen’s  players  whose  names  will  go 
down  in  the  annals  of  hockey  were: 
C.  B.  Burns,  Arts  ’90,  A.  B.  Cunningham, 


Arts  '91,  S.  N.  Davis,  Med.  ’91,  W.  A. 
Fleming,  Arts  ’91,  M.  H.  Leggatt,  Arts 
’91,  H.  A.  Parkyn,  Med.  ’91  (deceased), 
and  J.  F.  Smellie, .  Arts  ’90  (Captain). 
We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  reproduce  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  these  “makers  of  history.” 


FIRST  HOCKEY  TEAM,  1888 
Leggatt,  Fleming,  Davis, 

Parkyn,  Cunningham,  Smellie,  Burns 

The  first  hockey  league  in  Canada  was 
organized  the  following  year  on  the  basis 
of  these  beginnings,  and  consisted  of 
Queen’s,  R.  M.  C.,  Athletics  of  Kingston, 
and  the  Kingstonians.  In  the  finals 
Queen’s  won  from  the  Athletics  and 
thereby  became  the  first  hockey  cham¬ 
pions  on  record.  A  year  later,  in  1890, 
the  O.  H.  A.  was  formed,  and  Queen’s 
went  through  to  the  finals,  losing  out  to 
Ottawa,  4-1.  For  the  ensuing  twelve 
years  Queen’s  teams  had  ever  to  be  reck¬ 
oned  with  in  the  senior  O.  H.  A.  series. 
They  were  champions  in  1895,  ’96,  ’97, 
and  ’99. 

What  could  be  more  appropriate  than 
Queen’s  again  becoming  a  member  of  the 
senior  division  of  the  league  in  the  organ¬ 
izing  of  which  she  had  such  a  large  share? 
May  her  honourable  history  be  a  happy 
omen ! 
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Queen’s  senior  hockey  team  may  be 
the  dark  horse  of  the  O.  H.  A.  se¬ 
ries,  but  if  preliminary  performances  are 
any  criterion,  Tricolour  supporters  will 
have  plenty  to  cheer  about  before  the  sea¬ 
son  is  over.  In  the  old  days  Queen’s 
more  than  held  her  own  in  the  O.  H.  A. 
race,  and  later  she  provided  consistently 
stiff  opposition  for  a  decade  of  Intercol¬ 
legiate  teams.  This  year’s  squad  gives 
every  indication  of  being  as  formidable 
as  the  great  teams  of  yore. 

“Baldy”  Quinn  and  Benny  Morris  will 
guard  the  nets,  and  there  won’t  be  many 
pucks  slip  past  these  two  stone  walls. 
Quinn  was  the  sensation  of  the  interme- 
diate  series  in  1928.  On  the  defence  will 
be  found  “Bubs”  Britton  and  Boland. 
Both  of  these  players  have  starred  for 
Queen’s  the  past  two  years.  The  for¬ 
ward  line  will  be  composed  of  Joe  Smith, 
“Chummy”  Lawlor,  Bellringer,  Reist, 
and  Macpherson.  These  boys  are  all  ex¬ 
perienced,  and  possess  deadly  shots. 
“Chummy”  Lawlor,  a  Kingston  boy,  is 
one  of  the  smartest  pivot  players  in  the 
game  to-day,  and  has  turned  down  sev¬ 
eral  professional  offers. 

Prof.  T.  F.  Gelley  of  R.  M.  C.  has  been 
appointed  coach,  and  will  be  assisted  by 
“Senator”  Powell,  who  has  charge  of  the 
other  Tricolour  sextettes.  These  men 
know  their  hockey  from  A  to  Z,  and  they 
have  the  team  going  at  a  fast  pace. 

As  a  prelude  to  their  senior  debut  the 
team  made  a  tour  of  the  Maritime  Pro¬ 
vinces,  and  games  were  played  at  Bath¬ 
urst  going  and  returning,  at  Halifax  with 
two  different  teams,  and  at  Stellarton. 
Mild  weather  prevented  games  at  Kent- 
ville  and  St.  John.  The  team  lost  only 
once,  at  Bathurst,  which  game  was  played 
with  borrowed  equipment.  This  trip 
was  one  of  the  most  extensive  tours 
ever  undertaken  by  a  Tricolour  ath¬ 
letic  aggregation,  and  it  is  the  result  of  an 
insistent  demand  of  the  “down-easters” 
for  games  with  Queen’s. 

The  O.  H.  A.  group  in  which  Queen’s 
is  entered  appears  to  be  well-balanced. 
St.  Michael’s  College,  with  Mueller,  F. 
Sullivan,  R.  Plaxton,  and  Delahaye  of 
the  famous  ’Varsity  Grads  team  on  their 
line-up,  will  be  a  factor  to  be  reckoned 
with.  ’Varsity  will  largely  depend  on  the 


left-overs  from  their  Intercollegiate 
champions  of  last  year,  and  several  pro¬ 
mising  junior  stars.  The  Blue  and  White 
have  already  proved  their  worth  by  win¬ 
ning  the  S.  P.  A.  senior  trophy.  Preston, 
led  by  the  famous  “Gunner”  Arnott  and 
with  a  mixture  of  veterans  and  juniors, 
will  provide  stiff  opposition  for  the  rest 
of  the  group.  Queen’s  with  an  experi¬ 
enced  and  well-coached  squad,  will  not  be 
outclassed  by  any  of  her  opponents. 


“IKE”  SUTTON,  1929  Football  Captain 

Basketball 

CONTRARY  to  expectation  the  senior 
basketball  team  did  not  make  its  cus¬ 
tomary  American  tour,  satisfactory  dates 
not  being  available.  Pre-season  games, 
however,  have  been  arranged  with  Clark¬ 
son  College,  of  Potsdam,  N.Y.,  and  with 
Montreal  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Coach  Mulligan 
has  his  Tricolour  five  ready  for  the  In¬ 
tercollegiate  race,  and  with  every  posi¬ 
tion  being  keenly  fought  for  by  experi¬ 
enced  players,  a  mighty  strong  aggrega¬ 
tion  has  been  rounded  out.  Western,  Mc¬ 
Gill,  and  the  champion  ’Varsity  team  have 
all  shown  strength  in  their  pre-season 
games,  and  the  senior  race  appears  wide 
open.  In  the  minor  series,  Queen’s  should 
experience  little  difficulty  in  winning  the 
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local  O.  B.  A.  group  with  the  strong  team 
lined  up. 

Boxing,  Wrestling  and  Fencing 

THE  mit-and-mat  artists  are  eagerly 
awaiting  the  Intercollegiate  meet  in 
February  to  prove  their  worth.  Coach  Jar¬ 
vis  has  his  boxers  going  at  top  speed,  and 
predicts  at  least  three  victories  for  his 
boys.  Jimmy  Bews  is  confident  that  his 


wrestlers  will  repeat  their  successes  of 
last  year,  when  they  took  four  titles.  And 
the  fencing  team  appears  to  be  much  im¬ 
proved  over  last  year. 

Interfaculty  and  challenge  bouts  will 
be  held  to  determine  the  personnel  of  the 
team.  In  addition,  picked  squads  will 
compete  in  Ottawa  and  Montreal,  while 
St.  Thomas  “ Y ”  and  O.  A.  C.  will  likely 
visit  the  Limestone  City  to  do  battle  with 
the  Tricolour  hopefuls. 


AT  THE  BRANCHES 
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ON  December  11,  Mr.  E.  C.  Kyte,  the 
librarian,  spoke  in  Ban  Righ  Hall 
to  the  Kingston  alumnae  on  “The  Novel, 
English  and  American.”  The  lecture  was 
a  review  of  the  work  of  some  thirty  typi¬ 
cal  novelists  of  either  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  a  point  Mr.  Kyte  particularly  brought 
out  was  that  before  the  advent  of  John 
Dos  Passos  the  American  novel  was,  in 
point  of  form,  very  greatly  influenced  by 
the  far  larger  body  of  English  fictional 
representation.  A  second  note  was  the 
immense  influence  exerted  by  the  work 
of  James  Joyce  both  in  England  and  the 
CTnited  States. 

Kitchener  -  Waterloo 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Kitch¬ 
ener- Waterloo  branch  of  the  Alumni 
Association  was  held  at  the  Granite  Club, 
Kitchener,  on  Wednesday  evening,  De¬ 
cember  5.  The  meeting  took  the  form  of 
a  dinner,  which  was  well-attended  and 
greatly  enjoyed  by  members  and  their 
guests.  The  table  was  decorated  with 
chrysanthemums  and  Queen’s  colours, 
and  Mrs.  Mary  Abernethy,  Arts  ’28,  of 
the  Collegiate  staff,  accompanied  during 
the  Queen’s  songs  which  were  sung  be¬ 
tween  courses. 

After  the  dinner  President  W.  M.  O. 


Lochead,  Arts  ’98,  who  acted  as  chair¬ 
man,  proposed  the  toast  to  the  King,  and 
hoped  for  his  speedy  recovery.  R.  Z. 
Conner,  Sc.  ’23,  proposed  the  toast  to 
Queen’s,  which  was  responded  to  by  H. 
W.  Brown,  Arts  T2. 

J.  P.  Devenny,  Sc.  ’22,  moved  and 
Miss  Marie  Stock,  Arts  ’26,  seconded, 
that  the  following  slate  of  officers  be 
elected.  The  motion  was  carried.  W. 
M.  O.  Lochead,  Arts  ’98,  president;  H. 
W.  Brown,  Arts  T2,  vice-president;  R.  Z. 
Conner,  Sc.  ’23,  secretary-treasurer ;  Miss 
Mary  E.  Lynch,  Arts  ’22,  Miss  Winnie 
I.  Buchanan,  Arts  T3,  and  K.  S.  Rabb. 
Arts  ’20,  committee.  The  new  execu¬ 
tive  was  empowered  to  call  the  next  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  October  or  November, 
1929. 

The  guest  of  honour  was  Professor 
Wilfred  Westgate,  B.A.,  of  Western 
University,  who  gave  reminiscences  of 
Oxford,  praising  the  intimate  contacts 
possible  in  a  small  college.  F.  W.  Shep¬ 
pard,  Arts  ’02,  moved  the  vote  of  thanks, 
vhich  was  seconded  by  S.  G.  B.  Robinson, 
Arts  ’27.  The  meeting  closed  with  “Auld 
Lang  Syne.” 

New  York 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Queen’s  Alumni  branch  was  held 
at  the  Canadian  Club,  New  York  City,  on 
the  evening  of  November  20.  The  guest 
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of  honour  and  speaker  of  the  evening 
was  Dr.  J.  L.  (Red)  McEelvey,  Med. 
’26,  who  came  up  from  his  work  at  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  at  Baltimore.  Ad¬ 
dresses  were  made  by  McGill  and  To¬ 
ronto  representatives,  by  the  president  of 
the  Canadian  Club,  and  by  Eric  (Bud) 
Thomas,  Arts  (Comm.)  ’26.  Everybody 
enjoyed  a  pleasant,  typical  Queen’s  even¬ 
ing. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 


the  ensuing  year :  Dr.  K.  E.  Millan,  Med. 
’15,  president;  Dr.  P.  R.  Lee,  Med.  G4, 
first  vice-president;  W.  T.  Fair,  second 
vice-president ;  E.  A.  Thomas,  Arts 
(Comm.)  ’26,  third  vice-president;  Dr. 
F.  J.  Pope,  Arts  ’91,  treasurer;  D.  G. 
Brown,  Sc.  C5,  secretary;  Dr.  V.  C.  Mc- 
Cuaig,  Med.  C8,  Dr.  Walter  Gravelle, 
Med.  ’ll,  Dr.  J.  Arnott  McGregor,  Med. 
’21,  Dr.  J.  S.  Hanley,  Arts  G7,  Med.  T9, 
committee. 
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Births 

Farnsworth — At  Quebec  City,  on  June  23, 
1928,  to  R.  H.  Farnsworth,  Sc.  T6,  and  Mrs. 
Farnsworth,  a  son  (Peter  Harrington). 

Gibson — At  Salisbury,  Md.,  on  December 
30,  1928,  to  Clifford  S.  Gibson,  Sc.  ’22,  and 
Mrs.  Gibson,  of  Tocopilla,  Chile,  a  son  (John 
Allan). 

Logan — At  Lynchburg,  Va.,  on  December 
29,  to  Dr.  Harold  A.  Logan,  and  Mrs. 
Logan  (Georgina  Ettinger),  Arts  ’22,  a 
daughter  (Jane  Elizabeth). 

MacDougall — At  Mount  Hamilton  hos¬ 
pital  on  Saturday,  June  30,  1928,  to  P.  A. 
MacDougall,  Arts  ’17,  and  Mrs.  MacDougall, 
a  son  (Bruce  Alexander). 

Suffel — At  the  General  Hospital,  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.,  on  Saturday,  June  23,  1928,  to 
G.  G.  Suffel,  Sc.  ’25,  and  Mrs.  Suffel,  a  son 
(Peter  Allan). 

Warner — In  the  Kingston  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  on  December  13,  to  George  W.  Warner, 
Sc.  ’23,  and  Mrs.  Warner,  of  Quebec,  a  son. 

Marriages 

Dwyer-Sullivan — At  Hamilton,  Ont.,  on 
January  2,  Marion  Sullivan  to  Edmund 
Thomas  Dwyer,  Arts  ’01,  Sc.  ’02. 

Foster — At  Beamsville,  Ont.,  on  Septem¬ 
ber  22,  Betty  Payne  to  G.  J.  Foster,  Sc.  ’27. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foster  reside  in  Grimsby, 
where  he  is  with  the  Ontario  Department  of 
Highways. 

Gardiner — At  Bradford,  Ont.,  early  in 
August,  1928,  Jessie  Currie,  to  A.  B.  Gardi¬ 
ner,  Arts  ’20,  of  Newmarket,  Ont. 

Holt — At  the  Church  of  the  Transfigura¬ 
tion,  New  York  City,  on  December  7,  Gwen¬ 
dolyn  Honor,  only  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
D.  H.  Wemp,  of  Bath,  Ont.,  to  Eric  Holt, 


Sc.  ’23,  son  of  Mrs.  Cuppage,  of  Bath,  and 
the  late  William  Holt,  of  Middleton,  Ire¬ 
land.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holt  will  reside  in  Mil- 
lertown,  Newfoundland. 

Irwin — At  the  home  of  the  bride’s  par¬ 
ents  in  Kingston,  on  December  27,  Vina 
Lillian,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  J. 
Young,  to  Robert  Norton  Irwin,  Med.  ’26, 
son  of  the  late  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Irwin  of 
Kingston. 

Rankin  —  In  Kingston  Road  United 
Church,  Toronto,  on  December  29,  Esther 
Vera,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caniff 
Haight,  to  George  P.  Rankin,  Arts  ’24. 

Swartman — At  Winnipeg,  Man.,  on  June 
21,  Doris  Ross,  daughter  of  Mr.  D.  C.  Ross 
of  Brussels,  Ont.,  and  captain  of  ’Varsity 
girls’  hockey  team  and  member  of  the 
champion  Aura  Lee  team,  to  Gifford  Swart¬ 
man,  Sc.  ’23. 

Williams-Girdler — At  Edmonton,  Alberta, 
on  Monday,  December  31,  Winifred  Gird- 
ler,  Arts  ’10,  daughter  of  Mr.  Charles  Gird- 
ler,  and  T.  B.  Williams,  Sc.  ’09,  Ph.D.  (Wis.), 
of  Calgary. 

Young — On  July  2,  1928,  Sarah  Jane 

Young,  Arts  ’23,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Lavonia 
Young,  to  Earl  Anderson.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Anderson  reside  in  Brussels,  Ont. 

Deaths 


Armstrong — At  Arnprior  in  November 
occurred  the  death  of  Dr.  Albert  Armstrong, 
one  of  the  venerable  fathers  of  that  town. 
He  was  born  at  Smith’s  Falls  eighty-five 
years  ago  and  graduated  from  Queen’s  in 
Medicine  in  1867,  and  for  five  years  assisted 
Dr.  Anderson  at  Smith’s  Falls.  Then  he 
went  to  Arnprior,  still  a  pioneer  village, 
and  began  a  practice  that  grew  with  the 
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development  of  the  community,  until  he  be¬ 
came  a  leading  citizen  of  that  town.  He 
was  prominent  in  all  activities,  being  for 
years  president  of  the  Arnprior  and  the 
county  Conservative  Association,  coroner 
for  many  years,  and  people’s  warden  of 
Emmanuel  Church.  He  was  prominent  in 
education,  being  many  years  chairman  of 
the  local  board.  Dr.  Armstrong  married 
the  daughter  of  a  pioneer  of  Fitzroy  town¬ 
ship  and  leaves  three  children  and  a  grand¬ 
daughter. 

Bryan — On  December  30,  at  Toronto,  after 
a  brief  illness  occurred  the  death  of  Dr. 
Hugh  W.  Bryan,  principal  of  Renfrew  Col¬ 
legiate  and  member  of  the  University  Coun¬ 
cil.  Hugh  Bryan  was  born  at  Richmond, 
Que.,  but  was  early  brought  to  Ontario  for 
his  education,  and  he  matriculated  from 
Kingston  Collegiate  into  Queen’s.  There 
he  won  his  B.A.  in  1893  at  sixteen  years  of 
age.  He  took  his  M.A.  the  next  year  and 
entered  the  teaching  profession.  After 
teaching  classics  for  some  years  at  Brock- 
ville  he  went  to  Renfrew  Collegiate,  which 
during  the  twenty  years  of  his  principalship 
became  noted  for  its  scholarship  and  disci¬ 
pline.  He  was  an  early  and  leading  member 
of  the  Ontario  Secondary  School  Teachers’ 
Federation,  of  which  he  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  two  years  ago  .  In  recognition  of  his 
high  position  among  Canadian  teachers 
Queen’s  bestowed  on  him  the  degree  of 
LL:.D.  in  1925.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow 
and  two  children. 

Davis — Late  in  September  occurred  the 
death  of  Dr.  N.  A.  Davis  of  Madawaska. 
Dr.  Davis  was  a  leading  citizen  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  having  practised  there  for  the  past 
thirty  years  since  his  graduation  in  Medi¬ 
cine  at  Queen’s  in  1898. 

Kennedy — On  September  5  in  the  Toronto 
General  Hospital  occurred  the  death  of  Dr. 
D.  B.  Kennedy.  Dr.  Kennedy  was  a  native 
of  Pembroke,  and  graduated  from  Queen’s 
in  Medicine  in  1903.  After  a  year  at  Water 
Street  Hospital,  Ottawa,  he  became  ship’s 
surgeon  for  the  Elder  Dempster  line.  Then 
in  1907  he  began  his  work  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  camps  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  with  which 
type  of  work  he  became  particularly  asso¬ 
ciated  in  his  later  career.  In  1913  he  was 
attached  to  the  Rotunda  Hospital  at  Bel¬ 
fast,  and  he  later  .served  through  the  war 
with  the  6th  Field  Ambulance,  winning  the 
M.C.  He  returned  to  Canada  to  medical 
service  with  construction  work.  He  re¬ 
ceived  the  Toronto  diploma  of  public  health 
in  1923. 

Kinkead — At  Boston,  Mass.,  recently  oc¬ 
curred  the  accidental  death  of  Dr.  E.  C.  Kin¬ 
kead.  Dr.  Kinkead  belonged  to  Med.  ’04, 
and  had  been  registered  as  practising  in 
Massachusetts  since  1921. 

MacEachem — At  his  home  in  Regina, 
Sask.,  on  Wednesday,  November  28,  occur¬ 
red  the  death  of  Edwin  George  Dobie  Mac- 
Eachern,  former  court  clerk  at  that  city. 
Mr.  MacEachern  had  been  ill  for  some  years 


and  had  to  retire  from  work  in  1927.  Edwin 
MacEachern  was  born  in  1880  at  Parkhill, 
Ont.,  youngest  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
MacEachern.  He  was  educated  at  Vankleek 
Hill,  Napanee,  and  Guelph  Collegiate.  Later 
he  entered  Queen’s  and  graduated  B.A.  in 
1905.  Meanwhile  he  had  moved  to  Regina, 
where  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1910. 
After  establishing  a  practice  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  court  clerk  at  Moosomin,  Sask., 
whence  he  went  to  a  similar  position  at  Re¬ 
gina.  His  continuing  serenity  and  cheerful¬ 
ness  during  his  physical  incapacity  and  in 
the  midst  of  his  great  suffering  were  an 
inspiration  to  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
him.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow. 

MacGregor — The  death  occurred  in  New 
York  City  on  December  21,  of  Dr.  James 
Charles  MacGregor,  of  Hamilton,  Ont.,  in 
his  thirty-third  year.  He  was  bom  in  1896 
at  Douglas,  Ont.,  attending  school  there  and 
at  Renfrew.  He  came  to  Queen’s  in  1913, 
leaving  for  overseas  service  after  two  years. 
He  returned  in  1917,  completing  his  medical 
course  two  years  later.  He  spent  two  years 
in  New  York  doing  postgraduate  work,  com¬ 
mencing  his  Hamilton  practice  in  1921, 
where  he  took  an  active  part  in  community 
as  well  as  professional  interests.  He  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  his  widow,  formerly  Miss  Marga¬ 
ret  Foster,  and  by  his  daughter,  Joan. 

Williamson — The  death  occurred  at  his 
late  home  in  Kingston  on  December  24  of 
Dr.  A.  R.  B.  Williamson,  professor  of  ob¬ 
stetrics  at  the  University  and  secretary  of 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Williamson 
had  been  in  failing  health  for  a  year,  and 
had  to  retire  from  most  of  his  practice 
and  from  his  lecturing  and  administrative 
work  at  the  University.  His  loss  is  keenly 
felt  wherever  he  was  known.  He  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  his  widow,  by  one  son,  Arthur  Wil¬ 
liamson,  M.A.,  Arts  ’27,  and  by  two  daugh¬ 
ters.  On  another  page  will  be  found  a  trib¬ 
ute  to  Dr.  Williamson  from  the  pen  of  one 
of  his  most  intimate  friends,  Dr.  W.  W. 
Sands,  Med.  ’94. 

Nofes 


1871-1880 

Brig. -Gen.  L.  W.  Shannon,  Arts  ’77,  since 
retirement  spends  his  winters  in  Bermuda 
and  his  summers  in  Kingston,  Ont.  General 
Shannon  was  a  prominent  Eastern  Ontario 
journalist  for  twenty  years,  being  publisher 
of  the  “Kingston  News”  and  later  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  “Ottawa  Citizen.”  He  be¬ 
came  city  clerk  of  Kingston,  which  office  he 
held  until  his  appointment  in  1906  to  the 
permanent  militia  as  Staff  Adjutant,  M.D. 
No.  1,  at  London,  Ont.  He  received  the  nor¬ 
mal  staff  promotions  through  the  adjutant- 
general’s  branch  until  he  was  placed  in  com¬ 
mand  of  his  district  during  the  war,  when 
he  was  decorated  C.M.G.  He  retired  on 
pension  in  1920. 
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1881-1890 

Mrs.  Margaret  M.  Abbott  (Margaret 
Spooner),  Arts  ’86,  has  for  the  past  eleven 
years  been  superintendent  of  nurses  at  the 
Home  for  Incuiables  in  New  York  City. 
Before  graduating  from  the  New  York  City 
Training  School  she  had  taught  for  ten 
years  in  the  high  schools  of  Ontario. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Atherton  (Ella  Blaylock), 
Med.  ’87,  is  on  the  regular  staff  of  the  Me¬ 
morial  Hospital  and  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital, 
Nashua,  N.H.,  as  well  as  the  Women’s  Me¬ 
morial  Hospital,  Concord,  N.H.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  city,  county,  state,  and  na¬ 
tional  medical  societies,  of  the  state  surgi¬ 
cal  club,  and  is  a  fellow  of  the  A.  C.  S. 
Aften  ten  years  practice  in  Newport,  Vt., 
she  married  Hon.  H.  B.  Atherton  in  1898, 
and  has  two  sons. 

William  Clyde,  Arts  ’85,  a  teacher  for 
thirty  years  in  Petrolea  High  School,  of 
which  he  was  principal  for  ten  years,  re¬ 
tired  in  1916,  and  now  resides  in  Kingston. 

Dean  Connell,  Arts  ’84,  Med  ’88,  has  had 
a  delicate  compliment  paid  him  in  having 
the  third  edition  of  “The  American  Hospital 
of  the  Twentieth  Century,”  by  Edward  S. 
Stevens,  dedicated  to  him.  Mr.  Stevens  is 
partner  in  Stevens  and  Lee,  hospital  archi¬ 
tects  of  international  repute,  and  his  book 
is  the  standard  work  on  hospital  architec¬ 
ture. 

E.  J.  Corkill,  Arts  ’86,  still  resides  in 
Napanee,  and  is  public  school  inspector  for 
Lennox  County. 

Dr.  John  F.  McAmmond,  Arts  ’89,  Med. 
’92,  has  practised  for  the  past  thirty-nine 
years  at  Scottsville,  N.Y.,  where  he  has  also 
been  health  officer.  He  has  been  physician 
and  superintendent  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Industrial  School,  at  Industry,  N.Y.,  for  the 
past  eleven  years. 

John  McKay,  Arts  ’88,  is  county  treas¬ 
urer  of  Snohomish  County,  Washington,  and 
resides  at  Gold  Bar  in  that  state. 

R.  J.  Maclennan,  Arts  ’84,  has  long  been 
an  outstanding  barrister  in  Toronto.  He  is 
senior  member  of  Mowat,  Maclennan,  Hunt¬ 
er,  Titus  &  Hilary,  the  same  firm  that  he 
entered  as  a  young  law  student.  He  was 
appointed  K.C.  in  1921,  and  has  been  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Toronto  Bar  Association  and  of 
the  Ontario  Bar  Association,  and  for  a  time 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Canadian  Bar 
Association.  He  is  author  of  “Fire  Insur¬ 
ance  Law  in  Ontario,”  “The  Law  of  Inter¬ 
pleader,”  and  “The  Ideals  and  Training  of 
a  Flying  Officer.”  Mr.  Maclennan’s  family 
have  attended  Queen’s  for  three  generations. 
His  father  was  the  late  Mr.  John  Maclen¬ 
nan,  Arts  ’55,  and  his  son  was  the  popular 
R.  Ward  Maclennan,  Arts  T4,  who  enlisted 
while  a  student  at  Osgoode  and  was  killed 
in  action  in  1917.  Mr.  Maclennan’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  Elizabeth,  is  a  graduate  of  Toronto  and 
Oxford,  was  called  to  the  bar  last  year, 
and  is  a  member  of  her  father’s  firm. 

Rev.  Neil  McPherson,  Arts  ’90,  Theol.  ’94, 
D.D.,  is  minister  of  First  Church,  Spring¬ 


field,  Mass.  He  was  formerly  at  St.  Paul’s 
Presbyterian  Church,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and 
is  now  one  of  the  outstanding  preachers  of 
New  England. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Morden,  Arts  ’88,  is  at  present 
manufacturer  of  cellulose  acetate  and  is 
general  consultant  for  the  same  process  for 
English  firms.  He  first  entered  this  indus¬ 
try  during  the  war,  when  cellulose  was  used 
for  the  “dope”  on  aeroplanes.  Formerly 
Dr.  Morden,  who  is  a  Ph.D.  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  a  D.Ing.  of  the  Technische  Hochschule, 
Karlsruhe,  was  professor  of  chemistry  in 
the  department  of  agriculture  at  Manitoba 
University. 

Dr.  Henry  Esson  Young,  Arts  ’83,  has 
been  provincial  health  officer  for  British 
Columbia  since  1916.  He  formerly  prac¬ 
tised  at  Atlin,  B.C.,  and  was  for  many  years 
Minister  of  Education.  It  was  under  his 
administration  that  the  University  of  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia  was  founded.  He  holds  honor¬ 
ary  degrees  from  Toronto,  McGill,  and  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia,  besides  being  an  M.D.  of  Mc¬ 
Gill,  an  honorary  fellow  of  the  A.P.H.A., 
and  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Tropi¬ 
cal  Medicine. 


1891-1900 

Dr.  G.  C.  T.  Adams,  Med.  ’92,  now  resides 
in  St.  Joseph,  Mich.  Dr.  Adams  has  de¬ 
voted  much  of  his  career  to  a  study  of  can¬ 
cer,  on  which  subject  he  has  published  con¬ 
siderable  research  material.  He  practised 
in  Australia  from  1892-1904,  where  he 
served  also  as  a  surgeon  in  the  Royal  Aus¬ 
tralian  Navy,  and  as  a  justice  of  the  peace 
of  New  South  Wales.  Since  1905  he  has 
been  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  He 
is  L.R.C.P  (Edin.),  L.R.C.S.  (Edin.),  and 
L.R.F.P.  &  S.  (Glasg.);  former  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  honorary  life  member  of  the  Press 
Club  of  Chicago,  one  of  the  founders  and 
past  president  of  the  Adventurers’  Club  of 
Chicago,  honorary  consulting  physician  and 
surgeon  of  the  British  Old  People’s  Home, 
Hollywood,  Ill.,  and  Chicago  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 
He  did  considerable  voluntary  work  during 
the  war,  and  Mrs.  Adams  received  the 
O  B  E 

’  Dr.  F.  J.  Farley,  Med.  ’94,  F.R.C.P.  &  S. 
(Edinburgh),  L.F.P.  &  S.  (Glasgow),  and  at 
one  time  at  Brompton  Chest  Hospital  at 
London,  England,  has  been  practising  for 
several  years  in  Trenton,  Ont.  He  has  been 
president  of  the  county  medical  association, 
is  a  past  president  of  the  O.M.A.,  and  is 
on  the  council  of  the  C.M.A. 

Hon.  H.  H.  Horsey,  Arts  ’95,  one  of  Ot¬ 
tawa’s  most  prominent  citizens,  a  Trustee 
of  the  University  and  one  of  Queen’s  most 
enthusiastic  grads,  has  recently  been  ele¬ 
vated  to  the  Senate,  where  he  joins  the 
small  but  distinguished  band  of  Queen’s 
men  in  the  Red  Chamber. 

T.  E.  Langford,  Arts  ’98,  for  fifteen  years 
a  high-school  teacher,  has  been  engaged  in 
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business  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  being  at 
present  in  insurance  and  journalism  at  Sim- 
coe,  Ont. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  A.  MacCallum,  Arts  ’99  (B.D., 
Union  Theol.,  D.D.,  Lafayette),  is  minister 
of  Walnut  Street  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Dr.  MacCallum  is  a  trus¬ 
tee  of  Temple  University,  and  was  for  a 
year  president  of  the  Union  Theol.  Sem. 
Alumni  Assoc.  He  is  a  well-known  author 
of  religious  works  and  articles,  and  is  the 
twenty-third  member  of  his  family  to  be  a 
Presbyterian  minister. 

Rev.  J.  A.  McConnell,  Arts  ’00,  Theol.  ’03, 
is  United  Church  minister  at  Ninette,  Man., 
where  he  is  also  minister  of  the  Ninette 
Sanatorium  for  tubercular  patients.  He  is 
chairman  of  his  presbytery  and  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  General  Council. 

A.  J.  MacDougall,  Arts  ’95,  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  this  past  year  in  the  extraction  of 
alumina  from  clay  at  New  Glasgow,  N.S. 
Mr.  MacDougall  spent  most  of  his  time  in 
the  United  States  until  1912,  when  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Canada  to  be  mechanical  engineer 
and  head  of  research  for  the  Toronto  Power 
Co.  He  was  then  for  two  years  chief  engi¬ 
neer  with  the  National  Electric  Products, 
and  for  the  succeeding  seven  years  did  elec¬ 
tro-chemical  research  with  the  Winnipeg 
Electric  and  Winnipeg  Hydro. 

Allan  J.  Meiklejohn,  Arts  ’97,  president 
of  the  General  Alumni  Association,  and  for 
the  past  three  years  manager  of  the  Kings¬ 
ton  district  for  the  Confederation  Life  As¬ 
sociation,  resigned  on  December  31  to  be¬ 
come  general  manager  of  the  mutual  in¬ 
surance  company  into  which  the  former 
Oddfellows’  Relief  Association  is  being 
formed.  The  Oddfellows’  Relief  has  been 
for  many  years  probably  the  most  success¬ 
ful  fraternal  insurance  organization  in 
Canada.  Very  few  new  companies  have  the 
splendid  foundations  to  build  upon  that  this 
new  institution  will  have.  The  new  com¬ 
pany  has  a  peculiarly  Queen’s  flavour  since 
Dr.  J.  C.  Connell,  dean  of  the  Medical  Fac¬ 
ulty,  for  many  years  head  of  the  Oddfellows’ 
Relief,  becomes  president  of  the  new  com¬ 
pany,  Mr.  Meiklejohn  becomes  its  manager, 
and  probably  a  Queen’s  man  its  actuary. 

Dr.  Geneva  Misener,  Arts  ’99,  has  for  the 
past  fifteen  years  been  on  the  staff  of  the 
University  of  Alberta,  where  she  is  now 
professor  of  classics.  Dr.  Misener  has 
studied  at  Chicago  and  Berlin  universities, 
and  has  written  considerably  in  her  field. 
Before  going  to  Alberta  she  taught  for  a 
time  in  Rockford  College  in  Illinois  and 
lectured  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

P.  F.  Munro,  Arts  ’98,  is  the  first  chief¬ 
tain  of  the  Gaelic  Society  of  Toronto. 

Dr.  Margaret  O’Hara,  Med.  ’91,  has  defi¬ 
nitely  retired  from  missionary  work,  but 
has  just  returned  from  a  most  successful 
and  delightful  journey  through  western  On¬ 
tario,  visiting  the  women  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  who  have  been  supporters  of 
her  work. 

Rev.  A.  O.  Paterson,  Arts  ’97,  has  been 


United  Church  minister  at  Sapperton,  B.C., 
since  last  September. 

H.  S.  Pringle,  Arts  ’99,  has  been  city  so¬ 
licitor  of  Victoria,  B.C.,  since  1919.  Before 
that  time  he  conducted  a  private  practice 
in  the  city  for  eight  years. 

Rev.  W.  T.  Prittie,  Arts  ’98,  has  been  for 
a  few  years  United  Church  minister  at 
Chateauguay  Basin,  Que. 

Rev.  Chas.  C.  Whiting,  Arts  ’00,  Theol. 
’05,  now  of  Griswold,  Man.,  is  the  author  of 
two  books,  “The  Revelation  of  St.  John,” 
and  “The  Church  and  its  Mission,”  both  of 
which  have  received  favourable  reviews,  and 
are  having  considerable  circulation. 

Rev.  M.  H.  Wilson,  Arts  ’94,  Theol.  ’97,  is 
superintendent  of  home  missions  for  the 
United  Church  in  Northern  Alberta,  and  re¬ 
sides  in  Edmonton. 


1901-1910 

Alex.  Baird,  Arts  ’06,  and  A.  B.  C.  Throop, 
Arts  ’19,  Sc.  ’22,  are  teaching  in  Renfrew 
Collegiate. 

Dr.  L.  E.  E.  Berouard,  Med.  ’10,  has  been 
for  some  time  surgeon  at  St.  Joseph’s  Hos¬ 
pital,  Denver,  Col.  He  was  formerly  on  the 
surgical  staff  of  the  University  of  Colorado. 
Dr.  Berouard  is  also  L.R.C.P.  &  S.  (Edin.), 
and  L.R.F.P.  &  S.  (Glasgow). 

Rev.  Dr.  Howard  D.  Borley,  Arts  ’02, 
Theol.  ’04,  has  been  for  nine  years  minister 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Ashta¬ 
bula,  Ohio.  Dr.  Borley  served  congrega¬ 
tions  in  Michigan  before  going  to  Ashta¬ 
bula.  He  was  overseas  with  the  American 
Y.M.C.A. 

Duncan  Brown,  Arts  ’07,  who  has  taught 
extensively  and  has  been  school  inspector 
in  the  West,  has  been  for  the  past  two  years 
principal  of  the  high  school  at  Madoc,  Ont. 

James  F.  Bryant,  Arts  ’01  (LL.B.,  Man.), 
has  practised  law  in  Saskatchewan  since 
1906,  and  is  now  a  leading  barrister  at  Re¬ 
gina,  being  senior  partner  of  the  firm  Bry¬ 
ant  and  Burrows. 

G.  A.  Carefoot,  Arts  ’04,  B.Paed.  ’10,  has 
been  inspector  of  public  schools  for  Lincoln 
County  since  1917. 

H.  J.  Clarke,  Arts  ’05,  is  inspector  of  pub¬ 
lic  schools  for  south  Hastings  county,  On¬ 
tario. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Connolly,  Arts  ’02,  Med.  ’08, 
has  had  a  general  practice  at  Stettler,  Al¬ 
berta,  for  several  years. 

Dr.  W.  Frederick  Cornett,  Arts  ’07,  Med. 
’08,  has  been  specialist  in  eye,  ear,  nose  and 
throat  for  almost  ten  years  in  Pasadena, 
Cal.,  where  he  is  on  the  junior  hospital  staff 
of  the  Pasadena  Hospital  and  is  president 
of  the  dispensary  staff.  Formerly  Dr.  Cor¬ 
nett  practised  for  nine  years  in  St.  Thomas. 

Rev.  W.  E.  Edmonds,  Arts  ’10  (M.A., 

Man.),  is  vicar  of  the  Church  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  Edmonton,  and  is  head  of 
the  history  department  in  Strathcona  High 
School.  He  is  also  literary  editor  of  the 
Edmonton  “Journal,”  and  has  published 
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several  literary  and  historical  books  and 
brochures. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Ellis,  Med.  ’03,  has  been  prac¬ 
tising  for  twenty-two  years  in  Regina,  Sask. 

Dr.  Edward  W.  Fahey,  Med.  ’01,  has  been 
located  for  several  years  in  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dr.  G.  G.  McNab,  Arts  ’02,  D.Paed.  ’24, 
is  inspector  of  public  schools  for  South 
Renfrew. 

William  K.  McNeill,  Sc.  ’03,  has  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  been  provincial  assayer  and  min¬ 
eralogist  in  the  provincial  Department  of 
Mines  in  Toronto. 

Dr.  Archibald  Malloch,  Arts  ’08  (M.D., 
McGill,  M.R.C.P.,  Lond.),  is  a  practising 
physician  in  New  York.  He  is  librarian 
of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  and 
is  this  year’s  president  of  the  Medical  Li¬ 
brary  Association.  Dr.  Malloch,  who  had 
earlier  practised  in  Montreal  and  had  been 
editor  of  the  “Canadian  Medical  Association 
Journal,”  has  written  considerably  on  pneu¬ 
monia,  influenza,  and  tuberculosis,  besides 
two  volumes  of  medical  historical  bio¬ 
graphy. 

J.  H.  Marshall,  Sc.  ’08,  is  mechanical  en¬ 
gineer  in  the  Patent  and  Copyright  Office, 
Ottawa. 

Murdock  Matheson,  Arts  ’07,  Educ.  ’09, 
has  left  the  Normal  School  at  Moose  Jaw, 
and  is  now  assistant  professor  of  English 
at  the  University  of  Saskatchewan. 

W.  R.  Pearce,  Arts  ’05,  who  has  been  at 
Montevideo  with  the  International  Tele¬ 
graph  and  Telephone  Corp.  for  the  past 
year,  is  now  superintendent  in  Buenos  Aires. 

Rev.  Canon  Oswald  Rigby,  LL.D.  ’03,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Cambridge  University  Union  in 
1882,  some  time  dean  of  Trinity  University 
and  Headmaster  of  T.  C.  S.,  has  for  the  past 
ten  years  been  Rector  of  St.  Mark’s  Church, 
Port  Hope. 

Dr.  John  J.  Robertson,  Med.  ’03,  F.A.C.S., 
conducts  a  general  surgery  practice  in  Belle¬ 
ville,  Ont. 

J.  M.  Sands,  Sc.  ’07,  is  head  of  the  eco¬ 
nomics  department  and  consulting  geolo¬ 
gist  of  the  Philips  Petroleum  Co.  at  Bartles¬ 
ville,  Okla.  Mr.  Sands  did  both  his  under¬ 
graduate  and  postgraduate  work  at  Queen’s 
and  was  for  several  years  on  the  oil  division 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  in  U.S.A. 
and  Mexico.  For  three  years  he  was  chief 
geologist  for  the  McMan  Oil  and  Gas  Co., 
and  came -to  his  present  company  in  1919. 
Mrs.  Sands  was  Lilian  Reynolds,  Arts  ’07. 

J.  H.  Sexton,  Arts  ’01,  has  been  for  the 
past  five  years  inspector  of  public  schools 
for  West  Middlesex;  and  resides  in  Strath- 
roy,  Ont.  His  eldest  son  was  Edgar  Sexton, 
Arts  ’20,  who  was  killed  in  1918  while  in 
the  Royal  Air  Force.  Beaumont  Sexton, 
Med.  ’30,  and  Ella  Sexton,  Arts  ’30,  are  also 
children  of  Mr.  Sexton  and  are  still  at  the 
University. 

Dr.  Sylvester  S.  Shannon,  Med.  ’06,  has 
been  for  the  past  ten  years  at  Crosby,  Minn., 
where  he  is  local  surgeon  to  the  N.  P.  Rail¬ 
way,  and  is  in  the  internal  medicine  depart¬ 


ment  of  the  Cuyuna  Range  clinic  as  well  as 
being  assistant  to  Dr.  B.  A.  Smith,  Med.  ’05, 
in  the  miners’  hospital.  For  eight  years 
Dr.  Shannon  has  been  health  officer  of 
Crosby.  Before  going  to  this  town  he  had 
practised  for  one  year  in  Duluth  and  eleven 
years  in  Barnum,  Minn. 

Mrs.  Cecil  W.  Sherin  (Jessie  A.  Wilson), 
Arts  ’02,  who  resides  at  Pelican  Rapids, 
Minn.,  is  prominent  in  all  the  activities  of 
the  town  and  community,  including  the 
federated  clubs,  the  Red  Cross,  education, 
politics  and  the  church. 

1911-1920 

R.  H.  Campbell,  Arts  ’ll,  now  resides  in 
Victoria,  B.C.  He  had  recently  retired  from 
the  principalship  of  the  high  school  at 
Powell  River,  which  he  had  held  for  seven 
years.  He  had  also  taught  in  Saskatchewan 
and  had  been  chief  superintendent  of  edu¬ 
cation  for  Prince  Edward  Island  for  eight 
years. 

W.  A.  Campbell,  Arts  ’16,  (B.A.Sc.,  Tor.), 
is  chemical  engineer  with  the  Phenolic  Con¬ 
densation  Resinoids,  Bakilite  Corp.  of  Can¬ 
ada,  at  Toronto.  He  served  two  and  a  half 
years  with  the  R.  A.  F. 

Harold  J.  Caverhill,  Arts  ’16,  has  for  some 
time  been  with  the  National  Publicity,  Ltd., 
in  Montreal. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Chown,  Arts  ’15,  has  left 
Belleville  Collegiate,  and  is  now  head  of  the 
modems  department  in  the  St.  Catharines 
Collegiate. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  S.  Cornett,  Arts  ’12,  Theol. 
’17,  (S.T.M.,  Union;  Ph.D.,  Chicago),  has 
been  for  the  past  three  years  professor  of 
biblical  literature  and  instructor  in  history 
at  the  College  of  Emporia,  Emporia,  Kan¬ 
sas. 

Miss  Carrie  Costin,  Arts  ’14,  is  teaching 
in  Mitchell  High  School,  Ont. 

Henri  Coutu,  Arts  ’14,  is  the  leading  bar¬ 
rister  in  Gravelbourg,  Sask.,  where  he  has 
practised  for  the  past  ten  years.  In  1926  he 
was  elected  mayor  of  the  town. 

Dr.  G.  S.  Cronk,  Med.  ’15  and  ’19,  is  prac¬ 
tising  in  Belleville,  Ont. 

Norman  B.  Davis,  Sc.  ’ll,  has  for  the 
past  year  been  practising  as  a  consulting 
geologist  with  an  office  in  Ottawa.  For 
nine  years  previous  to  1927  he  had  been 
mining  geologist  at  the  headquarters  of 
M.  H.  O’Brien,  Ltd.  Mr.  Davis,  who  is  also 
a  graduate  of  Cornell,  made  a  report  on  the 
clay  resources  of  Saskatchewan  in  1918. 

Mrs.  Donald  (Fanny  Nugent),  Arts  ’13, 
is  with  her  husband  and  two  sons  at  Khamu, 
via  Mehidpur  Road,  Central  India. 

Wm.  A.  Fairlie,  Sc.  T3,  has  been  for  some 
time  in  Springfield,  Ill.,  with  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Insurance  Co. 

O.  B.  J.  Fraser,  Sc.  ’16,  is  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Nickel  Co.  at  Bayonne,  N.J. 

A.  D.  Lament,  Arts  ’15,  has  been  principal 
of  the  collegiate  in  St.  Mary’s  for  the  past 
seven  years. 
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Mrs.  R.  McCracken  (Myrtle  Jenkins), 
Arts  Tl,  lives  at  Gadsby,  Alberta. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Mclnnis,  Arts  T7  and  ’20, 
Theol.  ’21  (B.D.,  Union  Theol.  Sem.),  has 
for  the  past  five  years  been  minister  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  at  New  Liskeard,  Ont. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Maclver,  Med.  ’13  and  ’17,  has 
been  practising1  in  Montreal  since  the  war. 

Stewart  McKercher,  Arts  ’19,  graduated 
LL.B.  from  Saskatchewan  in  1922,  was  called 
to  the  Saskatchewan  Bar  the  same  year, 
and  since  then  has  been  practising  in  Saska¬ 
toon  under  the  name  of  McKercher  and  Mc- 
Cool. 

Dr.K.  L.  MacKinnon,  Med.  ’15,  has  had  a 
general  practice  at  Renfrew,  Ont.,  since  1919. 

M.  Bruce  McLachlan,  Arts  T4,  after  being 
in  Turkey  from  the  end  of  the  war  until 
1922,  is  now  on  the  sales  staff  of  the  Sun 
Oil  Co.,  at  Montreal. 

Rev.  H.  A.  McLeod,  Arts  T8,  minister  of 
Westminster  United  Church,  Saskatoon,  has 
no  less  than  ten  graduates  of  Queen’s  in  his 
congregation,  seven  men,  three  women.  Mr. 
McLeod  thinks  that  this  is  a  record  for  a 
western  congregation. 

W.  N.  McLeod,  Arts  T2,  is  vice-president 
of  the  Pacific-Burt  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  in  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Moore  Group  became 
third  vice-president  in  the  new  Moore  Cor¬ 
poration,  Ltd.,  of  Toronto. 

J.  H.  McQuarrie,  Arts  T8,  is  practising 
law  at  Barrie,  Ont. 

Dr.  John  P.  Marsh,  the  popular  “Jack 
Marsh”  of  Arts  T5,  served  overseas  and  re¬ 
turned  in  time  to  enter  McGill  in  1919, 
whence  he  graduated  M.D.,  C.M.,  in  1924. 
He  is  now  practising  medicine  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

R.  L.  Meek,  Sc.  ’13,  has  been  construction 
supervisor  for  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  at 
Toronto,  for  the  past  six  years.  He  had 
formerly  been  for  a  short  time  with  the 
H.  E.  P.  C.  of  Ontario  after  his  return  from 
the  war. 

A.  U.  Meikle,  Sc.  T2,  is  now  chief  pur¬ 
chasing  agent  for  the  Department  of  Pen¬ 
sions  and  National  Health  at  Ottawa. 

W.  A.  Newman,  Sc.  ’ll,  has  been  promoted 
to  be  chief  mechanical  engineer  for  the 
C.  P.  R.  His  headquarters  are  at  Montreal. 

Miss  M.  Lois  Percival,  Arts  T6,  who 
taught  for  some  years  at  Kars  and  Kempt- 
ville,  Ont.,  is  now  living  at  home  in  Kempt- 
ville. 

Dr.  S.  H.  Perkins,  Med.  ’20,  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  for  the  past  few  years  at  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Ont.,  where  he  is  physician  to  the  On¬ 
tario  Athletic  Commission  and  to  the  Hamil¬ 
ton  professional  hockey  club.  He  spent  last 
year  doing  postgraduate  work  in  Glasgow 
and  New  York. 

J.  H.  Philp,  Arts  ’14,  is  teaching  in  Bloor 
Collegiate,  Toronto. 

G.  H.  Raitt,  Sc.  ’14,  is  at  present  vice- 
president  and  assistant  manager  of  the  Steel 
Tank  and  Pipe  Co.  of  California,  at  Berke¬ 
ley,  Cal. 

J.  A.  M.  Robb,  Arts  ’17,  is  principal  of 
the  high  school  at  Durham,  Ont. 


Miss  Jennie  B.  Rogers,  Arts  ’15,  returned 
to  Kingston  in  1927,  and  is  on  the  staff  of 
James  Richardson  and  Sons,  with  whom  she 
has  been  connected  for  several  years,  and 
where  she  is  now  assistant  to  the  manager 
of  the  Head  Office.  She  spent  six  years  in 
their  export  office  in  Montreal. 

Miss  M.  Luella  Rorke,  Arts  T9,  has  been 
a  missionary  of  the  United  Church  in  Japan 
since  1919.  She  spent  four  years  teaching, 
then  a  year  in  evangelistic  work,  and  then 
came  home  on  furlough.  She  returned  to 
Japan  in  1925  and  is  at  present  engaged  in 
educational  work  in  connection  with  girls’ 
high  schools  and  kindergartens  at  Shizuoka, 
Japan. 

Arthur  Scott,  Arts  T4,  formerly  of  Ingle¬ 
wood,  Ont.,  has  moved  to  St.  Mary’s,  Ont., 
where  he  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  colle¬ 
giate  as  specialist  in  classics.  Mrs.  Scott 
was  Nora  Dewar,  Arts  ’15. 

Dr.  K.  M.  Shorey,  Med.  T6,  who  was  for 
five  years  at  the  D.  S.  C.  R.  Hospital  at  Ste. 
Anne  de  Bellevue,  has  been  practising  for 
the  past  year  at  Glencoe,  Ont. 

Miss  Lily  Simpson,  Arts  T9,  has  been 
teaching  in  South  Vancouver  High  School 
since  graduating. 

Dr.  George  S.  Smith,  Med.  T2,  conducts 
a  practice  at  East  Orange,  N.J. 

Dr.  Richard  Smith,  Arts  T2  and  Med.  ’14, 
has  a  flourishing  practice  at  Dundas,  Ont. 
He  has  been  married  for  eleven  years  and 
has  two  children. 

Wallace  N.  Smith,  Sc.  ’14,  and  Ray  T. 
Smith,  Sc.  T5,  are  members  of  the  firm  of 
Smith  and  Travers,  diamond  drillers  of  Sud¬ 
bury. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Tower,  Arts  ’ll,  Med.  ’13,  is  psy¬ 
chiatrist  at  the  Syracuse  State  Hospital, 
Syracuse,  N.Y.  Dr.  Tower  had  been  at 
Syracuse  before  the  war,  then  served  with 
the  C.  A.  M.  C.  and  the  Engineers,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  practise  for  a  time  in  Belleville, 
later  specializing  in  psychiatry,  in  which  he 
has  won  rapid  promotion  in  the  Department 
of  Mental  Hygiene  of  New  York  State. 

C.  J.  Walton,  Sc.  ’15,  is  construction  en¬ 
gineer  with  the  Ford  Company  at  Sandwich, 
Ont.  He  was  on  mining  work  for  five  years 
after  graduation,  and  then  was  construction 
engineer  two  years  with  Dodge  Bros,  before 
joining  the  Ford  staff. 

E.  M.  H.  Ward,  Arts  T6,  is  principal  of 
the  high  school  at  Hagersville,  Ont. 

E.  E.  Watts,  Sc.  T2,  is  engaged  in  zinc 
smelting  with  the  Watts  Chemical  Co.,  at 
Toronto. 

Dr.  C.  K.  Whitelock,  Med.  T3  and  ’14,  is 
practising  at  Harrowsmith,  Ont. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Wright,  Med.  ’14  and  ’15,  has 
had  a  general  practice  in  Regina  since  1920, 
where  he  is  established  with  his  wife  and 
two  daughters  .  He  was  formerly  superin¬ 
tendent  of  Kingston  General  Hospital  and 
of  Regina  General  Hospital. 

Dr.  Ray  E.  Zeigler,  Med.  ’20,  has  for  the 
past  six  years  been  doing  industrial  surgery 
at  Campbell  River,  Vancouver  Island,  B.C. 
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James  Atwell,  Sc.  ’24,  has  been  with  the 
Consol.  Mining  and  Smelting  Co.  at  Trail, 
B.C.,  since  graduation,  where  he  has  won 
regular  promotion,  and  is  now  on  special 
research  work. 

J.  R.  Bain,  Sc.  ’28,  is  taking  an  apprentice 
course  in  transformer  designing  at  the 
Westinghouse  plant,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Miss  Eva  A.  Baker,  Arts  ’27,  is  now  teach¬ 
ing  in  Finch  High  School. 

W.  W.  Baker,*  Sc.  ’28,  formerly  at  Niagara 
Falls,  is  now  with  the  H.  E  .P.  C.  of  Ontario 
at  Toronto,  as  meter  inspector  in  the  oper¬ 
ating  department. 

Miss  Vera  Ballance,  Arts  ’25,  is  teaching 
in  the  high  school  at  Waterford,  Ont. 

A.  G.  Barrett,  Sc.  ’21,  has  been  promoted 
to  assistant  to  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
Canadian  Johns  Manville  Co.,  at  Asbestos, 
Que. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Bartels,  Arts  ’26,  Med.  ’28,  who 
was  for  some  months  at  Passaic  General 
Hospital,  Passaic,  N.J.,  transferred  four 
months  ago  to  the  Hospital  for  Joint  Dis¬ 
eases  in  New  York  City,  where  he  will  stay 
for  two  years. 

Dr.  J.  K.  Bigelow,  Med.  ’24,  is  practising 
of  TjiIipt1  Alf-o 

Dr.  H.’K.  Board,  Med.  ’28,  is  on  the  staff 
of  the  Ontario  Hospital  on  Hamilton  “Moun¬ 
tain.” 

Rev.  M.  A.  Bradford,  Arts  and  Theol.  ’21, 
is  a  minister  of  the  Reformed  Church  and 
pastor  of  Bogart  Memorial  Church  at  Bo¬ 
gota,  N.J. 

Eric  Brake,  Sc.  ’28,  and  “Jimmie”  Clarke, 
Sc.  ’28,  are  with  the  Canadian  General  Elec¬ 
tric  in  Toronto  doing  test  work. 

R.  C.  Brehaut,  Sc.  ’27,  is  with  the  Calli- 
nan  Flinflon  Mines  in  Northern  Manitoba. 

C.  Y.  Brooke,  Arts  ’25,  is  instructor  in 
French  at  Dartmouth  College. 

H.  H.  Brookins,  Sc.  ’26,  has  been  circuit- 
breaker  engineer  with  Westinghouse  at  East 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for  the  past  year.  Mrs. 
Brookins  was  Irene  Kelly,  Arts  ’20. 

W.  H.  Browne,  Arts  ’23  (Comm.),  has 
been  accountant  with  F.  N.  Burt  Co.,  Ltd., 
Toronto,  since  June,  1925. 

Miss  E.  May  Burnett,  Arts  ’22,  since 
graduating  from  O.  C.  E.  has  been  teaching 
in  the  Ottawa  Collegiate,  at  first  in  Lisgar 
and  then  at  the  Glebe. 

J.  C.  Burns,  Sc.  ’24,  is  a  chemical  engineer 
in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  at  La  Tuque, 
Que. 

B.  C.  Butler,  Arts  ’27,  Comm.  ’28,  is  at 
present  with  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.  at  Ham¬ 
ilton,  Ont. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Buttrum,  Arts  ’28  (Comm.), 
is  teaching  in  the  Park  Business  College, 
Hamilton,  Ont. 

B.  A.  Campbell,  Arts  ’27,  is  school  prin¬ 
cipal  and  mathematics  teacher  at  Shauna- 
von,  Sask. 

R.  D.  Campbell,  Sc.  ’24,  has  been  at  Ham¬ 
ilton  for  the  past  two  years,  as  chief  chem¬ 
ist  with  the  Proctor  and  Gamble  Co.  of  Can¬ 
ada. 


Rev.  J.  L.  Clerihue,  Arts  ’21  is  United 
Church  minister  at  Port  Moody  and  loco, 
B.C.  After  graduating  from  Westminster 
Hall  he  was  ordained  in  1924,  and  has  had 
his  present  charge  since  1925.  He  was  mar¬ 
ried  in  1924  and  has  a  son  and  daughter. 

Cecil  Climo,  Sc.  ’23,  construction  engineer 
of  the  Carborundum  Co.  of  Niagara  Falls, 
N.Y.,  is  in  Detroit  in  charge  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  store  house  for  this  company. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Collins,  Arts  ’25,  Med.  ’27,  was 
bereaved  during  the  Christmas  season,  by 
the  death  of  his  infant  twin  daughters  at 
Kingston,  Ont.  Dr.  Collins  is  practising 
at  Hudson  Bay  Junction,  Sask. 

Ernest  Collyer,  Sc.  ’23,  is  an  erecting  en¬ 
gineer  with  Canadian  General  Electric  at 
Toronto. 

W.  F.  Cook,  Arts  ’27  (Comm.),  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  with  the  personnel  department  of  the 
Kimberly  Clark  Pulp  and  Paper  Corp.  at 
Neenah,  Wis. 

Ernest  Hildyard,  Arts  ’27  (B.A.,  Can- 
tab.),  is  teaching  at  Grand  Valley  ,Ont. 

Miss  Ruby  M.  Hilliker,  Arts  ’26,  has  been 
head  of  the  classics  department  at  the  Col- 
lingwood  High  School  for  the  past  year. 

W.  J.  Hocking,  Arts  ’28,  and  also  a  gra¬ 
duate  of  Toronto  in  1910,  is  principal  of  the 
Saltfleet  High  School  near  Stoney  Creek, 
Ont. 

Miss  M.  B.  Hogg,  Arts  ’28,  is  teaching  at 
Foleyet,  Ont. 

Miss  Ruth  Huffman,  Arts  ’25,  is  now 
teaching  at  the  Collegiate  at  Kingston,  Ont. 

B.  W.  Hughes,  Arts  ’26,  has  been  since 
graduation  in  the  bond  business  with  Nes¬ 
bitt  Thompson  and  Co.,  at  Toronto. 

David  Hutchison,  Sc.  ’24,  is  with  the 
Power  Corp.  of  Canada,  at  Montreal.  He 
lives  in  Outremont,  is  married,  and  has  a 
two-year-old  daughter. 

J.  M.  Ireton,  Sc.  ’28,  is  engineer  with  the 
Central  Spring  Co.,  at  Oshawa,  Ont. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Irwin  (Jennie  McArthur), 
Arts  ’21,  was  married  in  June,  1926,  and 
lives  in  Spring  Coulee,  Alberta.  She  has  a 
prospective  member  of  Levana  in  Margery 
Louise  Irwin,  aged  nineteen  months.  Mrs. 
Irwin  attended  the  University  of  Alberta 
after  leaving  Queen’s,  and  then  taught  in 
Alberta  until  the  time  of  her  marriage. 

Dr.  Ivan  W.  James,  Med.  ’21,  is  estab¬ 
lished  in  Carleton  Place,  Ont. 

C.  G.  Jones,  Arts  ’30,  who  had  much  to  do 
with  the  success  of  the  “Journal”  last  year, 
and  who  was  its  efficient  editor  during  the 
summer  session,  is  now  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  “Ottawa  Journal.” 

J.  L.  Kerr,  Arts  ’27,  was  last  year  a  fellow 
at  University  College,  Toronto,  and  gradu¬ 
ated  M.A.  last  spring.  Until  Christmas  he 
was  supply  teacher  at  Western  Technical 
School,  and  next  term  is  going  to  O.  C.  E. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Kettle,  Med.  ’28,  is  on  the  staff 
of  the  General  Hospital  at  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Allen  C.  Knapp,  Sc.  ’27,  is  now  building 
inspector  on  the  engineering  staff  of  the 
Carborundum  Co.  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 
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Miss  Gertrude  M.  Knapp,  Arts  ’28, 
teaches  science  and  mathematics  at  Niagara  - 
on-the-Lake. 

H.  J.  Kurtz,  Sc.  ’26,  is  with  the  Tropical 
Oil  Co.,  at  Barranca-Bermeja,  Colombia. 

Bessie  B.  Lane,  Arts  ’24,  is  now  teaching 
at  Durham,  Ont.,  High  School. 

Art.  Lang,  Sc.  ’22,  was  appointed  last 
spring  resident  engineer  on  the  Rupertsland 
Mines,  Ltd.,  in  the  Rice  Lake  area,  Bissett, 
Man. 

Miss  Gladys  R.  Lennon,  Arts  ’24,  obtained 
her  high-school  diploma  at  Bishop’s  College, 
and  is  now  teaching  in  Cambridge  School  at 
her  home  in  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

D.  J.  Lewis,  Sc.  ’24,  has  been  with  the  Do¬ 
minion  Bridge  Co.  at  Lachine  since  1925, 
and  is  at  present  in  the  plate  and  tank  de¬ 
signing  department. 

L.  Wilfred  Lockett,  Sc.  ’23  and  ’24,  has 
been  for  the  past  four  years  with  the  traffic 
department  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  at 
Montreal. 


Miss  Mary  Louise  MacArthur,  Arts  ’27, 
is  teaching  this  year  in  New  Liskeard,  Ont. 
She  passed  through  O.  C.  E.  last  year. 

J.  Grant  Macdonald,  Arts  ’26,  is  chemist 
with  the  Shawinigan  Chemicals,  Ltd.,  at 
Shawinigan  Falls,  Que. 

W.  L.  McDougall,  Arts  ’28  (Comm.),  is 
an  accountant  with  Canada  Power  and  Paper 
Corporation,  at  Ottawa. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Macfarlane,  Med.  ’27,  is  now  in 
private  practice  at  Westboro,  Ont. 

Gerald  Penney,  Sc.  ’25,  is  with  the  techni¬ 
cal  service  department  of  the  International 
Power  and  Paper  Co.  at  Newfoundland, 
Ltd.,  at  Corner  Brook,  Newfoundland. 

Edward  Ryan,  Sc.  ’28,  has  left  the  Onta¬ 
rio  department  of  public  highways,  and  is 
now  employed  at  Montreal  by  the  Canadian 
Fire  Underwriters  Association. 

Miss  B.  Hazel  Sargent,  Arts  ’28,  has  been 
teaching  in  the  high  school  at  Victoria,  B.C., 
since  graduation. 
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Miss  Lola  M.  Saundercook,  Arts  ’28,  is  at 
0.  C.  E. 

H.  E.  Searle,  Sc.  ’22,  is  chemical  engineer 
with  the  International  Nickel  Co.,  in  New 
York  City. 

Rev.  M.  E.  Sexton,  Arts  ’03,  LL.B.  ’04,  has 
been  recently  bereaved  by  the  death  of  his 
wife,  in  Hamilton,  Ont. 

P.  H.  Sheffield,  Arts  ’24,  has  been  inspec¬ 
tor  of  public  schools  in  Nelson,  B.C.,  for  the 
past  five  years. 

H.  M.  Sinclair,  Arts  ’24,  is  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  economics  at  Washington  Univer¬ 
sity,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  last  summer  organ¬ 
ized  the  first  summer  school  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica  to  offer  facilities  for  North  American 
students.  He  is  organizing  a  tourist  excur¬ 
sion  to  South  Amercia  next  summer. 

H.  L.  Slater,  Arts  ’26,  has  been  for  some 


time  with  the  accounting  firm  of  Price- 
Waterhouse  in  Toronto. 

T.  D.  Slater,  Arts  ’21,  has  been  practising 
law  for  the  past  two  years  in  Kingston.  He 
had  formerly  spent  two  years  with  A.  B. 
Turner,  Arts  ’09,  at  Hamilton. 

Dr.  Emil  Smith,  Arts  ’26,  Med.  ’28,  of 
Brooklyn,  is  interne  at  the  Coney  Island 
Hospital. 

Dr.  Julian  C.  Smith,  LL.D.  ’23  (M.E.,  Cor¬ 
nell),  is  this  year’s  president  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Engineering  Institute.  Dr.  Smith  is 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Shawinigan  Water  and  Power  Co.,  and  is  a 
prominent  executive  not  only  in  the  many 
subsidiaries  of  this  company  but  in  several 
other  public  utility  and  financial  corpora¬ 
tions.  He  has  been  recently  elected  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 
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Miss  Mary  Gray  Smith,  Arts  ’27,  is  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  McMurrich  School  in  Toronto.' 

Miss  Aimee  Gertrude  Speight,  Arts  ’28, 
is  teaching  in  Givens  School  at  Toronto. 

W.  A.  Spence,  Sc.  ’17,  is  at  Fort  Churchill 
with  Dominion  Explosives,  Ltd.  After  two 
years  service  in  the  R.  A.  F.  Mr.  Spence  re¬ 
turned  to  Canada  to  take  part  in  the  de¬ 
limitation  of  the  Manitoba-Saskatchewan 
boundary.  He  did  some  mining  location  in 
that  district  and  was  then  two  years  on 
government  service  in  Honduras.  Since  re¬ 
turning  to  Canada  he  has  been  with  the 
Whalen  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  the  B.  C.  Elec¬ 
tric  R.  Co.,  the  municipality  of  South  Van¬ 
couver,  and  the  Thomsen  and  Clark  Timber 
Co. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Steblen,  Med.  ’21,  is  on  the  staff 
of  the  Binghamton  State  Hospital  at  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.Y. 

Dr.  A.  R.  Stevenson,  Med.  ’27,  is  now  with 
the  New  Jersey  State  Hospital,  Greystone 
Park,  N.J. 

C.  E.  Stothers,  Arts  ’21,  school  inspector 
for  Prince  Edward  County,  is  honorary 
president  of  the  teachers’  association  of  that 
district. 

J.  W.  Sutherland,  Arts  ’22,  formerly  chief 
fire  inspector  for  the  Canadian  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper  Company,  is  now  assistant 
manager  of  the  forest  protection  branch  of 
the  same  company  and  is  located  at  Mani- 
waki,  Que. 

J.  F.  Swan,  Arts  ’28,  is  teaching  at 
Streamstown,  Alta. 
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Gifford  Swartman,  Sc.  ’23  and  ’24,  is  still 
with  the  provincial  air  service,  flying  this 
winter  from  Sioux  Lookout  north  into  the 
newer  mining  fields.  His  home  was  for¬ 
merly  in  Waubaushene,  Ont. 

R.  C.  Swerdfeger,  Arts  ’23,  has  left  the 
collegiate  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  is  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  Oshawa  Collegiate. 

E.  R.  Swift,  Sc.  ’23,  is  on  the  engineering 
staff  of  the  Welland  Canal  and  is  living  in 
Welland,  Ont. 

J.  H.  Douglas  Wilson,  Sc.  ’22,  is  with  the 
Durant  Motors  in  Toronto,  as  mechanical 
engineer. 

Dr.  L.  D.  Wilson,  Med.  ’28,  is  now  at  the 
Ottawa  Civic  Hospital,  having  left  the  Man¬ 
hattan  Hospital,  Ward’s  Island. 

A.  D.  Winspear  (formerly  of  C.  C.  C., 
Oxon.),  Arts  ’23,  was  promoted  last  year 
to  be  assistant  professor  of  classics  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

T.  G.  Wood,  Sc.  ’22,  has  been  for  the  past 
three  years  with  the  Associated  Gas  and 
Electric  Corp.,  and  is  now  meter  supervisor 
for  them  at  Walton,  N.Y. 

Dr.  K.  G.  Yip,  Med.  ’27,  formerly  at  Hur¬ 
ley  Hospital,  Flint,  Mich.,  is  now  practising 
in  Vancouver,  B.C. 

GENERAL 

We  regret  that  in  our  October  number  we 
stated  in  the  obituary  notice  of  the  late 
Dr.  D.  L.  O’Ray,  Med.  ’26,  that  he  had  been 
killed  in  an  accident.  This  was  not  the  case, 
as  he  died  at  his  home  in  Peterboro  on  Sep¬ 
tember  8  after  an  illness  which  had  become 
acute  during  the  past  month,  although  he 
had  been  in  failing  health  since  April.  The 
correct  report  was  announced  too  late  for 
us  to  substitute  it  for  the  earlier  incorrect 
one  which  had  been  brought  to  our  notice. 

BULLETIN  OF  MED.  ’26 

Part  II 

Dr.  A.  N.  Morphy,  999  Queen  Street,  To¬ 
ronto  (Provincial  Hosp.) — Abe  has  also  re¬ 
signed  the  freedom  of  the  bachelor  and  ’26 
hereby  offers  congratulations,  Abe.  He 
finished  at  the  St.  Lawrence  Hospital  at 
Ogdensburg,  and  is  now  with  the  Provincial 
Hospital  at  Toronto  picking  up  the  oddd 
shekel  apd  is  expected  to  branch  into  prac¬ 
tice  shortly  at  Toronto. 

Dr.  T.  R.  Morse,  Needham  or  Dedham, 
Mass.? — The  Duke  is  about  as  communica¬ 
tive  as  an  armless  deaf  mute  with  tetanus. 
All  I  could  give  you  is  his  address,  and  he 
wouldn’t  even  give  me  that. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Muirhead,  Lying  In  Hosp.,  New 
York,  or  44  Halsey  tS.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. — I 
had  the  honour  and  pleasure  of  being  the 
best  man  at  the  big  event  in  Unc’s  career — 
Little  Church  around  the  Corner — and  you 
know  his  grin?  Well,  it  nearly  dislocated 
his  ears  that  day.  Since  then  he  has  been 
specializing  in  O.B.,  got  his  N.  Y.  license, 
and  is  conducting  a  one-pupil  class  in 


bridge.  In  other  words  Unc  is  busy,  happy, 
and  successful. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Newlands,  New  York  Post¬ 
graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital,  303 
East  20th  Street,  New  York — Alec  says  his 
address  will  remain  as  abov  until  May  1, 
1930.  He  is  getting  exceptionally  good 
work,  is  doing  well  and  is  more  than  satis¬ 
fied.  He  states  that  those  members  of  the 
Gang  who  are  in  New  York  manage  to  get 
together  about  every  two  weeks,  and  that 
they  have  quite  a  ’26  club. 

Dr.  Owen  Nunez, - ? - Anyone 

knowing  Nunie’s  whereabouts  will  be  doing 
me  a  favour  by  communicating  with  me. 

Dr.  W.  P.  E.  Patterson,  Harlem  Eye  and 
Ear  Hospital,  2099  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York  City — Pat  finished  his  course  at  the 
Ottawa  Civic  Hosp.,  then  went  to  the  Nas¬ 
sau  Hosp.,  Mineaola,  L.I.,  until  Jan.  1,  since 
when  the  P.  of  W.  smile  has  been  dispensed 
with  the  usual  gusto  at  the  above  address. 
He  intends  to  locate  on  Long  Island  some¬ 
where.  Pat  has  been  a  co-operative  soul  in 
this  job  and  the  worst  that  I  can  wish  you, 
Pat,  is  that  you  are  handy  to  a  Steinway 
or  a  Baby  Grand. 

Dr.  A.  F.  Rowsom,  Glen  Cove  Community 
Hosp.,  Glen  Cove,  L.I. — Frank  must  be  an¬ 
other  of  those  busy  members  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  whose  affairs  do  not  permit  active  cor¬ 
respondence.  He  finished  his  course  at  the 
Nassau  Hosp.,  L.I.,  and  has  since  taken  on 
his  present  duties.  Rumour  has  it  that  Long 
Island  appeals  to  him  as  the  future  field  of 
endeavour. 

Dr.  F.  B.  Rynard,  Brechin,  Ont. — Tiny  is 
also  in  line  for  congratulations,  not  only 
for  assuming  the  marital  state,  but  for  the 
success  with  which  he  has  been  defeating 
disease  and  the  elements — general  practice 
and  doing  well. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Sauer,  McKenzie  and  Brown 
Building,  Suite  111-112,  1818  Scarth  Street, 
Regina,  Sask. — Of  all  our  members  in  gen¬ 
eral  practice,  I  think,  from  what  I  have 
heard  (I  have  friends  in  the  West),  that 
Emil  has  made  the  most  success  so  far, 
although  he  is  rather  modest  about  it  him¬ 
self.  He  spent  some  time  in  research  and 
wrote  an  article  on  “helio-therapy”  and  has 
also  given  four  addresses  at  different  medi¬ 
cal  meetings  at  Regina.  He  is  also  the 
proud  father  of  Dorothea  Sauer — Dodie  for 
short.  Congratulations,  Emil,  on  many 
scores. 

Dr.  E.  A.  W.  Sheppard,  St.  Giles’  Ortho¬ 
paedic  Hosp.,  1346  President  Street,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.Y. — Shep  has  continued  on  his  merry 
way  with  his  own  inimitable  exuberance, 
making  a  host  of  friends  wherever  he  goes. 
He  finished  a  very  successful  twelve  months 
at  St.  John’s,  Brooklyn,  and  while  waiting 
for  an  opening  in  E.  E.  N.  &  T,  has  been 
garnering  knowledge,  shekels  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  at  the  above  address.  Shep,  Unc, 
Tommy,  and  for  a  while  Quartus  and  I  had 
some  good  times  together. 

Dr.  O.  B.  Shillington,  Highgate,  Ont. — 
Good  old  Shill  is  in  general  practice  and 
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likes  it  fine,  and  his  letter  was  one  of  the 
happiest  received.  He  hasn’t  changed  a 
bit.  From  other  sources,  however,  I  hear 
that  Shill,  is  making  a  grand  go  of  it,  and 
that  he  is  the  real  cheerful  general  practi¬ 
tioner.  Gentlemen,  Shill  has  not  married. 
Mirabile  dictu. 

Dr.  It.  M.  Tovell,  Lying  In  Hosp.,  2nd 
Ave.  and  18th  St.,  New  York  City — After 
finishing  his  course  at  the  K.  G.  H.,  Ralph 
went  to  New  York  for  six  months  intensive 
obstetrics,  and  intends  to  do  still  further 
P.  G.  work.  He  says  his  future  plans  are 
tentative.  He  and  Unc  are  together,  and 
both  are  becoming  adept  as  first  assistants 
to  the  stork. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Warwick,  Jewish  Maternity 
Hosp.,  270  East  Broadway,  New  York  City 
— Home  address,  1922  Foster  Ave.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.V. — Harry  finished  a  very  successful 
year  at  New  York  Cancer  Hosp.,  and  is  now 
busily  assisting  the  stork.  Future  plans 
tentative.  Henry  says:  ‘‘Personally  feeling 
great — don’t  know  why  I  do,  but  I  feel 
fine.” 

Dr.  H.  N.  Young,  Millbrook,  Ont. — Herb 
is  still  the  general  practitioner  and  is  doing 
very  well  and  is  kept  very  busy.  He  is  de¬ 
voted  to  his  practice  and  that  devotion  is 
proving  remunerative.  He  has  run  into 
some  nasty  emergency  operations,  but  has 
had  wonderful  success  and  good  fortune  in 
stopping  migration  across  the  Styx.  Here’s 
to  you,  Herb,  last  but  not  least  by  any 
means.  (Concluded) 
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"THE  MAKERS  OF  QUEEN’S" 

FIFE  FOWLER,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.  (Edin.) 

By  H.  Munro  Thomas 

in  collaboration  with  J.  C.  Connell,  M.A.,  M.D.,  and  Thomas  Gibson,  M.A.,  M.B. 


DR.  FIFE  FOWLER  would  be  sig¬ 
nificant  in  the  story  of  Queen’s  sim¬ 
ply  by  his  forty-six  years  of  service  to 
medical  education  in  Kingston.  But  his 
significance  lies  in  more  than  the  mere 
length  of  service  by  which  his  career 
seems  to  be  the  cord  binding  the  discon¬ 
tinuous  and  eccentric  life  of  Queen’s 
Medical  Faculty  into  a  consistent  develop¬ 
ment.  Fife  Fowler’s  career  carried  the 


FIFE  FOWLER,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S. 


high  stimulus  of  1854,  which  eventually 
vitalized  the  proud  organism  that  has  been 
the  Medical  Faculty  of  our  generation. 
His  career  united  not  only  physically  but 
vitally  the  whole  history  of  the  institu¬ 
tion. 

The  unique  position  which  he  held  at 
his  death,  twenty-six  years  ago,  should 


be  seen  against  a  checkered  background 
of  high  endeavour,  petty  quarrels,  and 
complex  bitterness.  It  was  a  happy  omen, 
that  out  of  a  tumultuous  history,  not  al¬ 
ways  so  noble  in  personal  actions  as  it 
was  in  instances  of  devotion  to  medical 
education,  emerged  alone  of  the  founders 
of  Queen’s  Medical  Faculty  Dr.  Fife 
Fowler,  the  man  of  peace. 

He  was  of  liberal  education,  but  a  man 
of  few  words.  He  held  the  middle  way 
between  culture  and  snobbery,  which  were 
often  very  close  together  seventy  years 
ago.  He  was  conscientious,  literate,  firm, 
beyond  the  wont  of  some  of  his  col¬ 
leagues.  Looking  back  over  a  half-cen¬ 
tury  of  medical  history  his  steady  person¬ 
ality  stands  as  a  rock  through  many 
storms. 

His  own  life  contained  little  of  the  dra¬ 
matic,  and  yet  when  he  died  a  few  months 
before  the  jubilee  of  the  Medical  Faculty 
it  seemed  that  the  end  of  his  career  had 
come  with  dramatic  happiness  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  its  consummation.  He  died  a 
beloved  physician,  at  a  venerable  age, 
and  Dean  of  the  Faculty.  At  the  cele¬ 
brated  autumn  convocation  of  1903,  in¬ 
augurating  a  new  principal  and  a  new 
dean,  another  spirit  than  that  of  Principal 
Grant  hovered  over  the  confirmation  of 
modern  Queen’s.  Fife  Fowler’s  seat  also 
was  too  recently  vacated  for  that  day  not 
to  be  in  some  degree  his  as  well.  So  at 
least  his  colleagues  thought  that  October 
afternoon. 
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In  1837,  Canada’s  year  of  tumult,  a 
fourteen-year  old,  Elgin-born  lad  passed 
from  Aberdeen  Grammar  School  into 
King’s  College,  the  arts  institution  of  that 
city.  So  far  as  we  know,  Fife  Fowler 
was  not  dreaming  in  those  days  of  the 
distant  colony,  but  in  characteristically 
steady,  thorough,  and  successful  fashion 
completed  two  years  of  liberal  studies. 
This  left  him  old  enough  to  be  appren¬ 
ticed  to  Dr.  Pirrie,  surgeon,  of  Mareschal 
College  in  the  same  grey  town  between 
the  Gordons  and  the  sea.  One  of  the  few 
romantic  episodes  of  his  career — though 
the  work  involved  was  monotonous 
enough — came  after  the  third  year  of  his 
medical  studies,  when  he  sailed  for 
twenty  months  as  a  surgeon  on  a  Green¬ 
land  whaler.  He  returned  for  another 
year’s  work,  graduating  M.B.  in  1843. 
Eater  he  satisfied  the  purely  financial  re¬ 
quirements  for  an  M.D.,  and  he  also 
passed  as  F.R.C.S.  of  Edinburgh. 

Almost  immediately  on  graduation,  at 
twenty  years  of  age,  he  settled  into  a  rural 
practice  at  the  foot  of  the  Highlands. 
Then  after  eleven  years,  the  sea  and  pro¬ 
fessional  ambition  called  him  again ;  this 
time  to  be  surgeon  on  an  immigrant  ship 
sailing  for  Quebec.  He  pushed  up  the 
Canadian  waterways,  stopping  at  Kings¬ 
ton  with  the  intention  of  establishing  a 
general  practice. 

So  it  came  about  that  one  summer  day 
in  1854  the  young, ambling  Highland  doc¬ 
tor,  recently  arrived  in  Kingston,  ran  into 
the  would-be  czar  of  the  new  Medical 
Faculty,  John  Stewart.  Dr.  Fife  Fowler 
has  told  the  story  himself.  “He  stopped 
me  on  the  street  without  the  formality  of 
an  introduction,  and  said:  ‘You  are  the 
man  I  want' ;  and  clapping  me  on  the 
shoulder,  he  continued:  T  want  you  to 
take  the  Chair  of  Materia  Medica  in 
Queen’s  Medical  Faculty/  I  answered: 
‘Will  the  university  appoint  me?’  I  was 
unused  to  this  sudden  mode  of  university 


appointment.  He  emphatically  answered : 
T,  John  Stewart,  appoint  you.’  ’’  Of 
course  the  trustees  made  the  appointment, 
for  their  original  choice.  Dr.  O.  Strange, 
had  immediately  resigned ;  but  Dr.  Stew¬ 
art  retained  his  own  version  to  the  end. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  tell  the  epic 
story  of  the  old  Medical  Faculty,  nor  to 
judge  the  participants.  Yet  something 
must  be  known  of  that  troublous  period 
to  appreciate  Fife  Fowler’s  contribution; 
for  the  peacefulness  of  his  long  reign 
was  a  delicately  maintained  peacefulness. 

The  new  Queen's  faculty  became,  along 
with  Rolph’s  School  at  Toronto  (later 
Victoria),  the  most  progressive  medical 
school  in  Canada,  and  in  some  regards  a 
pioneer  in  America.  The  staff  fought 
sternly  and  occasionally  alone  for  medi¬ 
cal  autonomy  and  for  a  liberally  and  sci¬ 
entifically  educated  profession.  All  sworn 
churchmen  themselves,  they  put  an  end 
to  religious  tests  for  medical  degrees  in 
Upper  Canada.  Queen’s  degrees  were 
recognized  with  any  in  the  Empire.  \  et 
besides  this  continuing  struggle  for  the 
establishment  of  a  worthy  medical  pro¬ 
fession,  there  was  a  constant  internecine 
strife.  The  Medical  Faculty  quarrelled 
not  only  within  itself  but  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  small  successful  group 
which  finally  came  through  the  turmoils 
of  yellow  journalism,  petty  politics,  and 
even  the  police  courts  was  fortunately  a 
strong  one.  It  brought  peace  to  the  pro¬ 
fession,  and  it  won  its  fight  for  indepen¬ 
dence  against  the  University  in  1866.  The 
University  had  ruined  a  good  cause  by 
reason  of  an  ill  and  often  absent  princi¬ 
pal,  and  through  a  rustic  though  earnest 
board  of  trustees. 

So  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  Kingston  came  to  birth,  in 
affiliation  only  with  the  University. 
Throughout  the  struggles  Dr.  Fowler  had 
been  second  only  to  Dr.  J.  R.  Dickson  in 
standing  for  order  and  discipline  within 
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the  Faculty,  in  standing  for  independence 
within  the  University,  and  in  standing 
for  a  high  standard  of  medical  education 
within  the  nation.  Inevitably  he  found 
himself  first  registrar  of  the  new  body, 
which,  though  exiled  from  Queen’s 
grounds,  soon  recovered  its  professional 
prestige  and  remained  for  some  time 
wealthier  than  the  University  itself.  The 
bitterness  of  the  past  was  allayed  by  the 
fact  that  the  points  of  contact  between 
the  two  were  Dr.  Fowler  and  Dr.  James 
Williamson. 

During  the  troubles  Principal  Snod¬ 
grass  arrived.  The  latent  friction  during 
a  period  when  the  University  itself  was 
in  serious  straits  was  eased  by  the  digni¬ 
fied,  firm,  sincere,  and  open  manner  in 
which  Dr.  Fowler  and  Dr.  Snodgrass 
faced  each  other. 

With  Principal  Grant’s  arrival  further 
steps  towards  peace  were  taken.  In  1881 
the  Arts  Building  was  complete,  and  the 
medicos  were  easily  enticed  back  to  the 
cube-shaped  quarters  which  they  had  oc¬ 
cupied  before  the  breach  and  which  they 
still  occupy.  Formal  absorption,  how¬ 
ever,  had  to  wait  until  most  of  the  older 
generation  had  passed  away — except  Dr. 
Fowler,  who  had  ever  been  a  man  of 
peace  although  loyal  to  his  medical  col¬ 
leagues.  In  1883  he  had  succeeded  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Royal  College.  In  1890 
he  resigned  the  Chair  of  Medicine,  which 
he  had  taken  over  from  Horatio  Yates; 
but  remained  at  the  head  of  the  institu¬ 
tion,  and  as  such  became  first  dean  of  the 


new  Faculty  in  1892,  an  office  which  he 
loyally  retained  until  his  death  in  1903. 

Although  Fife  Fowler  had  in  this  way 
done  his  major  service  as  a  reliable  lieu¬ 
tenant  and  then  as  a  statesmanlike  leader 
in  his  faculty,  he  was  more  than  a  local 
college  administrator.  His  daily  lectures 
in  materia  medica  were  the  most  regularly 
delivered  in  the  College,  though,  frankly, 
they  were  not  the  most  amusing.  He  ex¬ 
tended  his  equipment  with  pictures  and 
later  with  slides,  with  samples,  and  more 
particularly  with  reference  books,  so  that 
his  department  became  among  the  best 
equipped.  He  followed  his  predecessor 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion.  Although  not  a  great  physician, 
probably  ranking  below  Horatio  Yates  as 
a  diagnostician,  Dr.  Fowler  maintained 
an  extensive  and  successful  practice  in 
Kingston  so  long,  as  he  cared  to  continue 
it.  His  aloof  temperament  never  com¬ 
manded  furious  or  partisan  loyalties,  but 
it  won  him  a  close  group  of  cultured,  in¬ 
timate,  affectionate  friends  of  his  own 
kind.  His  friendship  was  a  distinction. 
For  those  who  wished  to  make  him  so,  he 
became  the  beloved  teacher  and  the  pater¬ 
nal  adviser  in  their  hours  of  confidence. 

In  one  other  matter  he  was  a  master- 
builder  for  the  medical  profession.  He 
taught  and  practised  the  highest  profes¬ 
sional  conduct.  No  one  by  word  or  deed 
did  more  than  Dr.  Fowler  to  maintain  the 
strictest  standard  of  professional  ethics 
in  Canada.  His  intellectually  and  moral¬ 
ly  stern  Scottish  religion  made  him  a  great 
Gentleman  of  Medicine. 
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A  CO-ED’S  LIFE  AT  QUEEN’S 

By  June  Currey,  Arts  ’29 


DURING  the  hectic  and  glorious  pe¬ 
riod  when  one  is  a  supposedly  hard¬ 
working  student  it  is  difficult  to  look  upon 
one’s  college  life  with  the  calm  perspec¬ 
tive  of  later  years.  It  takes  a  little  time 
for  the  fog  of  petty  annoyances  that  are 
bound  to  accumulate  to  lift,  and  for  the 
super-enthusiasm  and  unreasoning  ado¬ 
ration  of  one’s  first  year  to  give  way  to 
a  fuller  and  saner  appreciation  of  the  true 
meaning  of  college,  with  a  wiser  and  more 
loyal  devotion  to  her  ideals. 

Having  spent  three  years  in  the  halls 
of  Queen’s,  and  having  been  one  with 
some  three  hundred  co-eds,  I  feel  con¬ 
vinced  that  no  life  can  be  fuller,  more 
completely  satisfying,  more  thoroughly 
enjoyable  than  that  of  the  college  girl. 
Since  I  have  still  much  of  my  freshette 
enthusiasm  with  me  on  the  dizzy  heights 
of  seniorhood,  I  must  needs  amend  that 
statement  to  read,  “that  of  the  Queen’s 
College  girl.”  We  do  not  yet  realize  our 
heritage,  we  cannot  for  many  years  per¬ 
ceive  what  we  have  gained  here,  yet  we 
vaguely  feel  new  developments  taking 
place  in  our  character,  we  endeavour  to 
grasp  and  assimilate  new  ideas  and  be¬ 
liefs,  and  we  sense  wide  vistas  opening 
for  us  of  a  richer  culture  and  maturer 
reason.  Most  of  all,  we  are  grateful  for 
the  opportunities  to  acquire  wonderful 
friendships.  Here  at  Queen’s  we  are 
blessed  with  these  in  abundance.  The 
relatively  small  number  of  students,  the 
convenient  size  of  the  classes,  and  the 
unparalleled  advantages  given  the  girls 
by  having  Ban  Righ  Hall  as  a  union,  all 
contribute  in  making  Queen’s  an  ideal 
place  for  meeting  and  retaining  congenial 
friends. 

What  are  some  of  the  things  which 
make  for  the  happiness  of  the  Queen’s 


co-ed?  There  are  many,  and  they  vary 
in  appeal  to  the  different  types  of  girls. 
Very  few  of  the  co-eds  participate  in  no 
extra-curriculum  activities.  Some  there 
are  who  find  satisfaction  and  contentment 
in  their  studies  alone,  even  as  there  are 
others  whose  sole  interest  is  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  a  gay  social  life.  But  these  are  in 
the  minority. 


HILDA  LAIRD,  Arts  T8 
Dean  of  Women 

No  other  one  thing  exerts  perhaps 
quite  the  same  influence  on  the  girls 
as  does  Ban  Righ  Hall.  Here  and 
in  the  annexes,  Goodwin  House  and  Mac- 
donnell  House,  reside  over  a  hundred 
students;  and  the  delightful  associations 
and  co-operative  spirit  in  evidence  in 
these  pleasant  buildings  are  a  feature  of 
life  at  Queen’s.  In  addition,  many  of  the 
girls  living  elsewhere  enjoy  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  the  dining-room,  while  all  Levana 
has  the  freedom  of  the  spacious  and  beau¬ 
tiful  Common  Room.  In  this  charming 
hall  are  held  the  fortnightly  meetings  of 
the  Levana  Society,  which  comprises  all 
the  girls  of  the  College,  and  fills  a  very 
important  niche  in  our  lives  here.  In  this 
room  are  also  held  cosy  little  teas  given 
by  the  Dean  of  Women,  Miss  Hilda 
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Laird.  No  worthier  tribute  could  be  paid 
Miss  Laird  than  that  she  is  respected  and 
beloved  by  all  Levana. 

The  Levana  Society,  besides  being  the 
governing  body  of  the  girls,  sponsors  a 
number  of  delightful  social  affairs,  such 
as  two  formal  dances  given  at  Ban  Righ 
in  the  winter,  the  annual  dinner,  and  a 
charming  tea-dance  held  in  the  spring. 
The  Society  also  offers  opportunities  for 
all  who  possess  executive  ability. 

The  girls  who  enjoy  sports,  and  they 
are  legion,  are  able  to  participate  in  al¬ 
most  all  the  major  ones  at  Queen’s.  The 
only  games  which  we  graciously  concede 
to  the  men  are  football,  boxing,  and 
wrestling.  Early  fall  finds  the  sportive 
co-eds  engaged  in  frenzied  softball  skir¬ 
mishes,  and  during  November  they  may 
be  seen  in  merry  pursuit  on  the  ground- 
hockey  field.  Then  comes  basketball,  al¬ 
ways  a  popular  game.  After  Christmas 
the  athletic  ones  confine  their  activities 
to  the  Arena,  where  hockey  is  the  order 
of  the  day.  Skating  and  swimming  are 
also  prime  favorites. 

Numerous  clubs  and  organizations 
offer  opportunities  for  the  expression  of 
talent.  The  Dramatic  Guild  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  these  and  is  very  popu¬ 
lar  with  the  girls.  The  Levana  Debating 
Society  chooses  representatives  for  the 
women’s  Intercollegiate  debates,  and  also 
arranges  the  less  important  inter-year  en¬ 
gagements.  In  addition,  the  college  paper, 
Queens  Journal,  welcomes  any  co-ed 
with  a  bent  for  journalism.  There  are 
also  groups  organized  to  promote  and  en¬ 
courage  scholastic  work,  such  as  the 
French  and  English  clubs,  which  prove 
very  stimulating  to  the  ambitious  student. 
The  Student  Christian  Association  finds 
many  loyal  supporters  among  the  women 
of  the  College,  and  in  addition  to  carrying 
on  its  main  work,  conducts  a  tea  and  sale 


every  fall  and  arranges  for  various  inter¬ 
esting  lectures. 

Music  is  not  neglected  at  Queen’s,  for, 
due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Kingston  Art  and 
Music  Club,  students  have  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  hear  many  of  the  world’s  great 
artists.  Fortnightly  musicales,  offering 
the  best  talent  of  the  University,  are  held 
in  Ban  Righ  Hall  and  are  extremely  popu¬ 
lar.  Other  cultural  advantages  are  attain¬ 
able  in  the  form  of  lectures  delivered  by 
prominent  men,  and  by  women  brought 
to  speak  on  the  wide  field  of  professions 
open  to-day  to  women  graduates. 

In  short,  no  feature  is  lacking  which 
makes  for  a  well-balanced  and  interesting 
existence,  and  the  average  co-ed  is  aware 
on  graduation  that  she  is  leaving  behind 
her  the  most  cherished  years  of  her  life. 

While  the  subject  of  studies  has  been 
left  till  the  last  of  this  article,  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  is  not  meant  to  indicate  that  it  is  last 
in  importance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
large  majority  of  the  girls  take  their  work 
very  seriously  and  as  a  group  rank  high 
in  their  classes,  Most  of  them  intend  go¬ 
ing  into  some  profession  or  business  and 
are  eager  to  get  the  greatest  benefit  from 
their  courses.  Although  individual  cases 
of  indifference  to  study  are  apparent,  they 
are  not  representative,  and  quite  often 
these  girls,  who  are  usually  the  new  and 
young  students,  come  in  their  final  years 
to  a  realization  of  what  is  being  offered 
them  and  find  a  real  joy  in  study.  Thus 
when  the  “sweet  girl  graduate”  of  Queen’s 
reaches  the  end  of  the  road  and  sets  out 
for  new  fields,  she  carries  with  her,  not 
only  friendships  and  dear  memories,  not 
just  remembrances  of  games  won  and 
ideals  gained,  but  something  of  the  true 
meaning  of  education.  She  will  not 
cease  in  the  splendid  endeavour,  but  will 
go  on  “to  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not 
to  yield.” 
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DISTINGUISHED  GRADUATES  OF  QUEEN’S 

C.  B.  FOX,  M.A. 

By  John  Donnelly,  M.E. 


THE  high  position  in  the  world  of  met¬ 
allurgy  attained  by  many  graduates 
of  Queen’s  must  be  a  never-ending  source 
of  pride  to  the  University.  For  me  there 
is  a  certain  personal  gratification,  in  that 
I  had  a  small  share  in  shaping  the  careers 
of  some  of  these  men.  Among  the  most 
notable,  possibly,  is  Charles  B.  Fox, 
President  of  the  Aluminum  Ore  Company 
of  America. 


C.  B.  FOX,  Arts  ’95 

Charlie  Fox  modestly  believes  that  his 
only  claim  to  fame  on  the  old  Ontario 
strand  rests  on  the  part  he  took  in  foot¬ 
ball.  And  he  was  a  quarter-back  in  a 
thousand.  His  football  prowess,  was, 
however,  but  an  indication  of  his  ability 
in  many  lines.  He  is  an  unusually  com¬ 
plete  man.  His  career  should  prove  an 
inspiration  to  many  of  the  boys  who  come 
to  Queen’s. 

Hike  several  other  football  stars  of  the 
early  nineties — an  era  that  rivalled  in 
fame  the  early  twenties — C.  B.  Fox  was  a 
brilliant  student.  Hike  many  other  gradu¬ 


ates  who  became  distinguished  he  was  a 
gold  medallist  of  the  University.  A  great 
athlete — even  now  an  amateur  golf  cham¬ 
pion,  and  holding  along  with  his  Prince- 
tonian  son  a  doubles  championship  in  ten¬ 
nis — a  student  leader,  a  notable  scholar, 
he  has  in  the  passage  of  just  over  thirty 
years  become  an  outstanding  industrial¬ 
ist. 

Charles  B.  Fox  is  a  native  of  Napanee, 
to  which  he  has  retained  a  material  loy¬ 
alty  despite  his  success  in  the  western 
states.  He  came  to  Queen’s  from  the 
Napanee  Collegiate  in  1890,  with  a  pro¬ 
phetic  record  as  captain  of  the  football 
and  the  baseball  teams,  and  as  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Literary  Society — a  sort  of 
A.M.S. — of  N.C.I. 

He  remained  at  Queen's  for  five  years 
with  equal  fame  on  the  football  field  and 
in  the  examination  hall,  graduating  M.A. 
along  with  Professor  W.  C.  Baker,  Rev. 
Ur.  J.  R.  Fraser,  and  Dr.  Harry  Guess 
of  New  York,  who  succeeded  Fox  as 
medallist  in  chemistry. 

Professor  W.  B.  Munro,  Dean  R.  W. 
Brock,  Dr.  Farrell  of  Utica  were  among 
his  academic  rivals.  Stewart  Rayside, 
Guy  Curtis,  Dr.  Robert  Laird  were  among 
his  football  colleagues.  As  an  undergra¬ 
duate  he  was  indeed  a  stalwart  among 
stalwarts. 

His  football  fame  was  well-deserved. 
The  great  team  of  1893  won  the  cham¬ 
pionship  of  the  O.  R.  F.  U.  and  of  the 
Dominion.  In  the  game  lost  to  ’Varsity, 
whom  Queen’s  had  already  beaten  by 
twenty  points,  it  was  significant  that  the 
reason  given  for  the  defeat  was  the  wet 
field,  which  militated  against  Fox’s  cele¬ 
brated  line-plunging  and  ability  to  worm 
his  way  like  a  live  bullet  through  the  op- 
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posing  line.  In  the  following  year,  ’94, 
when  the  Hamilton  Tigers  in  revenge 
squeezed  a  final  victory  out  of  Queen’s, 
Fox  personally  played  more  brilliantly 
than  ever.  “Perfect,"  the  sports  writers 
of  the  day  described  his  play. 

May  I  speak  of  my  personal  relations 
with  him  in  those  days? 

I  came  to  know  Charlie  Fox  during  the 
years  when  I  was  taking  a  mining  course 
at  the  University  for  the  purpose  of  be¬ 
coming  more  conversant  with  the  inter¬ 
ests  with  which  I  was  coming  into  busi¬ 
ness  contact.  Several  of  the  senior  stu¬ 
dents  helped  me  clear  up  many  of  my 
problems.  Among  those  who  assisted 
was  Charlie  Fox,  the  last  of  whose  fa¬ 
vours  was  a  series  of  grinds  in  junior 
chemistry  which  enabled  me  to  receive 
high  marks  on  my  examination. 

Some  months  later,  in  the  summer  of 
1895,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  return  this 
favour  in  part.  I  was  with  a  group  of 
directors  of  the  Hamilton  Blast  Furnace 
Company  inspecting  the  Glendower  Iron 
mine,  about  which  they  requested  my 
opinion.  On  our  return  Mr.  T.  G.  Black- 
stock,  K.C.,  and  others  of  the  directors 
asked  me  to  recommend  a  chemist  to 
them.  I  heartily  recommended  Charles 
Fox.  Fox  himself  recently  wrote  me  in 
memory  of  that  occasion,  “I  shall  never 
forget  the  winter  morning  when  you 
called  at  my  boarding  house  on  Spruce 
Street  in  Toronto,  when  I  was  half  way 
through  my  course  at  the  Normal  College 
in  Toronto,  and  induced  me  to  give  up 
my  ambition  to  teach  the  young  idea  how 
to  shoot  and  turn  to  iron-mongering." 

At  that  time  chemical  engineers  were 
rare  birds  in  Canada.  Fox,  however, 
after  his  first  interview  with  the  directors 
was  not  for  taking  the  salary  offered.  I 
immediately  got  him  on  the  phone  and 
forced  my  opinions  on  him  so  strongly 
that  he  accepted  the  position.  As  he  puts 
it:  “As  a  result  on  the  first  of  January 


following  graduation,  I  installed  a  labora¬ 
tory  at  the  blast  furnace  which  was  being 
built  by  the  Hamilton  Blast  Furnace 
Company  (afterwards  the  Hamilton  Steel 
and  Iron  Co.)  at  Hamilton,  Ontario.”  He 
was  now  launched  on  his  career. 

He  advanced  regularly  but  rapidly  to 
be  chief  chemist  and  superintendent.  By 
1901,  only  six  years  after  graduation,  he 
had  become  general  superintendent  of  the 
Hamilton  works  of  the  Steel  and  Iron 
Co.  These  were  the  struggling  days  of 
Canada's  steel  industry. 

In  1905  he  wanted  to  get  experience 
in  the  large  field  of  metallurgy,  and  as 
the  Pittsburgh  Reduction  Co.,  of  St. 
Louis,  wanted  a  superintendent,  it  gave 
me  much  pleasure  to  recommend  Charles 
Fox  to  General  Manager  Davis,  whom  I 
knew  through  correspondence.  Davis 
took  Fox,  who  immediately  moved  to 
East  St.  Louis,  where  he  has  resided  ever 
since. 

In  1909  this  company  had  become  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  and  was  tak¬ 
ing  the  leading  position  it  still  occupies 
in  the  aluminum  industry.  At  the  height 
of  the  rapid  expansion  in  1909,  Fox  be¬ 
came  general  superintendent  of  the  works 
at  East  St.  Louis,  which  in  the  form  of 
the  subsidiary  Aluminum  Ore  Company, 
shared  in  the  rapid  development  natural 
to  the  refining  of  bauxite  into  alumina. 
The  company  took  over  coal  and  fluor¬ 
spar  mines  as  well  as  some  railway  lines 
in  the  Mississippi  valley.  Fox  particular¬ 
ly  associated  himself  with  the  railway 
activities  of  his  organization. 

He  found  that  in  these  years  of  mental 
and  physical  stress  he  drew  on  every  part 
of  the  education  he  had  received  at 
Queen’s.  His  physical  vigour  and  his 
Queen’s  training  played  essential  parts 
in  the  success  that  followed,  which  cul¬ 
minated  in  1920  when  he  became  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Aluminum  Ore  Company. 

The  continuing  expansion  of  the  alu- 
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minum  industry  drew  on  all  his  resources 
of  time  and  energy.  Nevertheless  Fox 
could  never  be  a  recluse,  even  in  the  work 
he  loves.  He  found  time  to  be  a  director 
of  the  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  first  president  of  the  East  St.  Louis 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  During  the  cele¬ 
brated  and  progressive  administration  of 
Governor  Frank  Low  den,  Mr.  Fox  was 
a  member  of  the  Illinois  Waterways  Com¬ 
mission. 

Queen's  is  not  forgotten  by  this  ener¬ 
getic  son.  He  and  “Tommy”  Duncan 
(professor  at  Washington  University, 
St.  Louis)  made  glee  together  over  that 
great  game  in  Toronto  last  October.  And 
a  richer  fare  of  Queen’s  remembrance  was 
his  when  a  year  ago  he  was  host  to  the 
inimitable  Professor  McNaughton. 

A  Queen’s  personality  that  gathers  into 
its  experience  Professor  McNaughton, 


this  year’s  football  team,  and  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  a  major  industry,  cannot  be  un¬ 
worthy  !  Perhaps  we  might  find  him 
most  voluble  over  Queen’s  at  Charle- 
voix-the-Beautiful,  Mich.,  where  it  is  a 
poor  year  that  does  not  bring  silver  tro¬ 
phies  of  tennis  and  golf  to  his  mantel¬ 
piece.  Possibly  there  is  another  element 
in  his  success :  the  lady  who  bears  his 
name,  and  who  although  not  a  Queen’s 
graduate  comes  from  Hamilton,  a  good 
Queen’s  city. 

Among  the  “Distinguished  Graduates 
of  Queen’s”  C.  B.  Fox  can  be  taken  as 
symbol  of  a  new  type,  a  dominant  one  in 
our  modern  world :  the  athletic,  scholarly, 
humane  man  of  afifairs,  a  busines  man  lost 
in  the  gentleman  until  the  words  become 
synonymous.  And  at  this  point  Fox 
would  modestly  stop  this  screed. 


CONVERSAZIONE 


being  the  story  of  an  A.  M.  S.  dispute  in  the  days  of  yore,  when 
Principal  Gaudier  fought  valiantly  and  successfully  for  the  faith ; 
as  called  to  the  notice  of  the  “Review’  by  one  of  the  combatants, 
Mr.  James  Cochrane,  Arts  ’91,  of  Kingston,  and  as  recorded  in  the 
Kingston  “ Daily  News' ”  of  April  11,  1887. 


IN  the  old  davs  the  main  social  function 
at  Queen's  was  the  Conversazione — the 
“Conversat.”  This  was  the  A.  M.  S. 
party  of  the  year  and  consisted  princi¬ 
pally  of  a  programme  of  speeches  and 
music,  with  or  without  dancing.  In  later 
years  the  Conversat  came  to  be  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  more  exclusive  dances 
of  the  faculty  societies  and  the  senior  and 
junior  years.  Shortly  after  the  war, 
then,  the  older  social  function  disap¬ 
peared. 

A  long  political  history  attached  itself 


to  the  presence  or  absence  of  Terpischore 
at  this  annual  affair,  and  in  early  years 
several  incidents  arose  to  give  colour  to 
its  existence.  Among  the  most  celebrated 
battles  over  the  lissome  muse  was  that 
staged  between  the  forces  of  Mammon 
and  of  Righteousness  in  the  arena  of 
A.  M.  S.,  on  April  9,  1887,  exactly  to 
a  day  thirty  years  before  another  famous 
victory  on  Vimy  Ridge.  This  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  turbulent  meeting  ever  held 
by  the  Alma  Mater  Society. 

Those  were  the  valiant  days  when  the 
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A.  M.  S.  functioned  openly,  vigorously, 
and  with  all  the  Celtic  passion  that  seems 
to  have  been  consumed  during  the  war. 
This  was,  it  will  be  remembered,  before 
the  “mauve  decade”,  the  gay  nineties. 
Undergraduates  were  known  to  wear 
mutton-chop  whiskers ;  the  late  Dr.  Duff 
played  football  behind  a  beard;  and 
hockey  players  wore  stiff  laundered  col¬ 
lars.  In  other  words,  knighthood  and 
masculinity,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  were  in  flower. 

So  on  that  spring  evening  in  1887,  the 
old  Science  lecture-room  became  the  stage 
for  a  battle  between  the  puritans  who 
wished  that  there  be  no  dancing  at  the 
Conversat,  and  the  non-puritans  who  had 
brought  the  flighty  dissipation  of  two- 
step,  waltz,  and  polka  to  the  dour  merri¬ 
ment  of  Oueen’s.  The  real  issue  was 
rather  the  recognition  of  dancing.  At 
several  Conversats  dancing  had  occurred 
on  the  top  flat  of  the  Arts  building,  but 
the  puritans  affected  to  believe  that,  since 
dancing  was  not  announced,  it  did  not 
take  place.  A  group  of  students,  includ¬ 
ing  one  or  two  theologues,  preferred 
open  to  clandestine  dancing.  Principal 
Grant  was  apparently  unaware  that  it  had 
ever  occurred. 

The  presiding  officer  that  evening  was 
J.  J.  Wright,  Arts  ’85,  (the  late  Rev.  J.  J. 
Wright  of  Levis)  who  took  the  chair  at 
eight  o’clock,  with  the  building  in  a  tu¬ 
mult  of  song,  yells,  and  shouting.  W.  J. 
Kidd,  Arts  ’87,  (Rev.  Mr.  Kidd  of  Ot¬ 
tawa)  opened  the  action  with  a  motion 
to  facilitate  rescinding  the  decision  that 
there  be  no  dancing  at  the  Conversat. 
This  decision  had  been  taken  on  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  Alfred  Gandier  (Rev.  Principal 
Gandier  of  Emmanuel  College,  Victoria 
University,  Toronto)  the  week  before. 
Mr.  Kidd's  seconder  was  Charles  J.  Cam¬ 
eron,  Arts  ’86,  (Anglican  clergyman  of 
Vancouver).  Mr.  Wright,  who  was  a 
non-dancer,  ruled  the  motion  out  of  order 


and  his  ruling  was  appealed  to  the  meet¬ 
ing.  Bedlam  broke  loose,  and  hasty 
apologies  were  interspersed  between  the 
outbreaks  of  unparliamentary  language. 
Mr.  Gandier  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
Confusion  reigned  while  men  crowded 
about  the  secretary  to  pay  their  fees  at 
that  late  moment  to  ensure  their  vote  be¬ 
ing  legal.  At  last  the  roll  of  members 
was  called.  The  secretary,  John  M.  Poole, 
Arts  ’90,  then  of  Perth,  recorded  the  poll 
on  the  blackboard.  Tumult  increased 
when  men  stood  on  their  chairs  and  fre¬ 
quently  challenged  the  voters.  The  non¬ 
puritans,  who  all  along  claimed  that  the 
assembly  had  been  packed  against  them, 
were  decisively  defeated  72-40.  Over 
thirty  of  their  supporters  stated  that  they 
had  been  deprived  of  their  votes. 

H.E. Horsey,  Arts  ’86,  (now  deceased) 
then  commanded  attention.  He  asked 
that,  to  offset  the  published  statement 
that  there  was  to  be  no  dancing  at  the 
Conversat,  the  A.  M.  S.  formally  express 
its  approval  of  dancing  in  general,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  taunts  of  the  outside  world. 
He  was  particularly  opposed  to  the  puri¬ 
tan  pose  in  a  college  that  tolerated  danc¬ 
ing  surreptitiously.  Mr  .Cameron  sup¬ 
ported  him,  claiming  that  Principal 
Grant’s  efforts  to  make  Queen’s  a  national 
rather  than  a  Presbyterian  college  would 
be  defeated  by  such  a  ban  on  dancing. 
Mr.  Cameron  also  wished  dancing  to  be 
recognized  on  the  programme  since  it  ac¬ 
tually  took  place.  Mr.  Gandier,  however, 
supported  by  the  militant  Dick  White- 
man,  Arts  ’86,  (the  late  Rev.  R.  White- 
man),  interposed  to  have  this  motion 
quashed. 

The  meeting,  already  quite  heated,  then 
got  down  to  the  main  issue.  Mr.  Cam¬ 
eron,  seconded  by  Dr.  W.  D.  Neish,  Med. 
’87,  (now  deceased)  moved  that  dancing 
be  formally  permitted  at  the  Conversat ; 
but  he  was  forced  to  withdrew  his  mo¬ 
tion.  Then  James  Cochrane,  Arts  ’91, 
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a  Kingston  freshman,  and  a  temperate 
voter  with  the  majority,  moved  in  com¬ 
promise  that  Mr.  Gandier’s  motion  of  the 
week  before  be  reviewed  at  the  next 
meeting  of  A.  M.  S.  The  chairman, 
when  pressed  as  to  whether  this  motion 
were  in  order,  reserved  his  decision.  At 
that  moment,  S.  T.  Chown,  Arts  '89, 
(Magistrate  Chown  of  Renfrew)  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  A.  M.  S.,  moved  the  adjourn¬ 
ment.  In  the  midst  of  pandemonium  the 
chairman  declared  the  motion  carried,  al¬ 
though  the  non-puritans  disputed  this 
fact.  Above  the  din  Horatio  Lyon,  Arts 
’85,  (now  deceased)  called  for  a  division 
on  the  adjournment.  While  the  voters 
were  lining  up.  with  the  opponents  jost¬ 
ling  the  neutrals  to  one  wall  or  the  other, 
ten  o’clock  struck,  and  the  gas-lights  were 
cut  off !  The  gathering  broke  up  in  dark¬ 
ness  and  disorder. 

Out  of  doors,  the  defenders  of  liberty 
claimed  that  the  meeting  was  still  in  ses¬ 
sion.  They  called  for  the  chairman,  who 
was  still  secreted  in  the  building.  So 


G.  C.  BATEMAN,  Sc.  ’05 
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Committeeman  Vincent  Sullivan,  Arts 
’90,  Med.  ’9 2,  (now  deceased)  was  raised 
to  the  chair,  while  Mr.  Cameron,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Horsey,  carried  unanimously  a 
motion  that  there  be  public  dancing  at 
the  Conversat,  and  that  two  orchestras 
and  appropriate  decorations  be  assembled. 
This  gathering  was,  however,  later  held 
to  be  illegal ;  and  victory  lay  with  the 
puritans.  It  was  their  last.  Even  John 
Knox  does  not  live  forever,  and  urbanity 
and  gaiety  have  long  since  entered  the 
Scottish  walls  of  our  alma  mater. 

As  for  that  particular  Conversat,  about 
which  all  the  trouble  had  arisen,  it  passed 
off  gaily  enough  on  April  25,  beginning 
early  and  closing  discreetly  at  11.30. 
There  was  no  dancing — even  on  the  upper 
flat.  Speeches  were  delivered,  including 
one  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Knight,  and,  as  the  rec¬ 
ords  show,  there  was  music  as  well.  This 
concluded  with  the  Glee  Club  solemnly 
singing  ‘‘God  Save  the  Queen.”  She 
probably  needed  the  prayer  after  all  the 
furore  in  the  college  which  so  proudly 
bore  her  name. 


ALUMNI  EXECUTIVE 
MEETING 

FORMAL  meeting  of  the  new  exe¬ 
cutive  of  the  General  Alumni  As¬ 
sociation  will  take  place  some  time  in  the 
middle  of  March.  It  is  hoped  that  a  full 
gathering  will  then  be  achieved,  and  in  the 
meantime  plans  for  the  ensuing  year  are 
germinating. 

Members  are  requested  to  make  sug¬ 
gestions  and  criticisms,  either  directly  to 
the  Alumni  Office  or  to  their  nearest  ex- 
cutive  officer.  Only  in  this  way  can  the 
meeting  in  March  find  a  policy  in  line 
with  the  concensus  of  the  opinion  of  the 
whole  body.  A  recent  informal  gather¬ 
ing  of  several  of  the  Kingston  and  Mont¬ 
real  members  of  the  committee  discov¬ 
ered  that  a  period  of  rapid  and  valuable 
expansion  for  the  Alumni  Association  is 
approaching. 
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ARTS  EIGHTEEN 
MEMORIAL  DONATION 

THE  graduates  of  Arts  T8  have  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  University  a  solid  ma¬ 
hogany  table  “in  commemoration  of  their 
classmates,  who  served  in  the  Great  War, 
1914-1918."  The  table  is  now  one  of  the 
most  handsome  possessions  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  graces  any  room  where  it 
finds  sojourn  between  its  times  of  public 
display. 

The  table  is  about  eight  feet  by  three  in 
size,  with  solid  ends.  Between  the  lower 
stretcher  and  the  top  is  a  mahogany  shield 
carved  with  the  Queen’s  arms  in  high  re¬ 
lief.  Just  under  the  edges  of  the  table 
is  set  a  rail  carved  with  the  charges  of 
the  University  shield  alternated  with  the 
crowns  of  the  bordure.  A  small  plaque 
on  this  rail  declares  the  memorial  nature 
of  the  gift.  The  table  was  designed  by 
Mr.  H.  G.  Henson,  B.Arch.  (McGill),  of 
Toronto,  and  was  executed  by  Lionel 
Rawlinson,  Limited,  of  the  same  city. 

This  austerely  exquisite  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture  will  add  dignity  and  grace  to  the  of¬ 
ficial  and  public  occasions  on  which  it  is 
used.  It  will  in  particular  provide  a  wor¬ 
thy  setting  for  the  presiding  officers  of 
the  University  in  formal  assembly,  its 
special  use  being  as  a  laureation  table  at 
Convocation.  All  other  alumni  will  unite 
to  congratulate  Arts  T8  on  their  happy 
choice  of  a  war  memorial.  The  commit¬ 
tee  responsible  consists  of  Dr.  J.  E.  Haw¬ 
ley,  convener,  Rev.  H.  A.  McLeod,  Dr. 
A.  B.  Lawlor,  Miss  Wilma  Humphries, 
Miss  Catherine  Holland,  Miss  Hilda  C. 
Laird,  and  Dr.  W.  Gordon  Cornett,  treas¬ 
urer. 


DISTINGUISHED  SCHOLAR 
VISITS  QUEEN'S 

ROLESSOR  L.  C  AZAM  I  AN  of  the 
University  of  Paris  delivered  an  ad¬ 
dress  on  January  24  at  Queen’s.  He 
spoke  on  “Discontinuity  in  Art  and  Lit¬ 
erature,"  and  provided  one  of  the  finest 
critical  analyses  of  modern  tendencies 
that  has  been  heard  for  some  time. 


STUDENTS’  UNION 
FLOURISHING 

THE  Students’  Memorial  Union  has 
begun  brilliantly.  Outside  of  class 
hours,  the  Common  Room  is  normally 
full  until  almost  midnight,  the  “lights- 
out"  hour.  On  gala  occasions,  such  as 
after  the  brilliant  hockey  victory  of 
January  23,  the  happy  crowds  at  late  sup¬ 
per  were  not  entirely  dispersed  at  that 
time.  Even  without  its  complete  furni¬ 
ture  the  Common  Room  is  popular  for 
cards,  gossip,  lounging,  and  is  a  most  con¬ 
venient  rendezvous.  It  compares  in  com¬ 
fort,  attractiveness,  and  convenience  with 
any  undergraduate  common  room  that 
we  know.  An  addition  to  the  general 
popularity  will  be  made  by  the  new  radio 
which  is  being  paid  for  by  a  collection  of 
thirty  cents  from  each  student  and  of  a 
dollar  from  each  member  of  the  staff. 
The  organization  and  running  of  the  bil¬ 
liard  and  pool  tables  are  simple  and  with¬ 
out  trouble.  The  tuck  and  tobacco  shop 
is  well  patronized. 

At  lunch  hour  the  Cafeteria  tables  are 
crowded,  and  the  six-dollar  weekly  meal- 
tickets  are  growing  in  popularity.  Dur¬ 
ing  January  there  was  almost  a  daily  in¬ 
crease  in  student  patronage.  The  service 
of  supper  after  ten  o’clock  at  night  fills 
what  was  probably  the  most  immediate 
need  in  Kingston  for  a  truly  student  place 
for  evening  “grub.” 

One  of  the  pleasant  aspects  arising  thus 
early  in  the  life  of  the  new  institution  is 
the  willing  co-operation  of  the  student 
members  with  the  house-committee.  Mr. 
Don  Abbott,  the  popular  chairman,  speaks 
highly  of  this  co-operation.  Such  loyalty 
makes  all  the  difference  between  an  effec¬ 
tive  and  an  ineffective  students’  union. 
Miss  Farrell’s  essential  and  most  difficult 
work  as  dietitian  shares  in  the  general 
praise.  She  and  her  assistants  have  more 
than  made  good. 

The  Cafeteria  is  not  the  only  care  of 
the  Union  kitchen  staff.  They  have  al¬ 
ready  catered  for  the  Theological  Dinner 
— the  first  occasion  on  which  the  banquet- 
hall  was  used — for  the  Arts  Dance,  and 
the  Science  Dinner  and  Dance.  Univer¬ 
sal  satisfaction  was  the  result.  The  Arts 
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Dinner  was  a  little  too  large  to  be  under¬ 
taken  with  the  present  equipment,  which 
however  is  shortly  to  be  supplemented  so 
that  any  University  function  can  be 
looked  after  by  the  Union. 

The  first  use  of  the  guest  bed-rooms 
was  for  the  accommodation  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  ’Varsity,  McGill,  and  West¬ 
ern  at  the  Arts  Dance. 

The  House  Committee  which  actually 
controls  the  internal  administration  of  the 
Union  is  constituted  as  follows:  R.  M. 
Stringer  of  Hamilton,  Med.  ’29,  G.  B. 
Macpherson  of  Kingston,  Med.  ’30,  J.  E. 
Wright  of  Hamilton,  Arts  ’28,  F.  Waugh 
of  Kingston,  Arts  ’31,  F.  A.  Price  of 
Quebec,  Sc.  '29,  and  D.  S.  Abbott  of  To¬ 
ronto,  Sc.  ’30,  chairman.  The  Students’ 
Union  Council,  which  is  the  supervising 
body,  includes  the  presidents  of  the 
A.M.S.  and  Faculty  societies,  with  two 
graduates  and  two  members  of  staff. 
These  are  J.  A.  S.  Broadbent  of  Brant¬ 
ford,  Arts  ’29,  A.M.S. ;  H.  N.  Corbett  of 
Brockville,  Arts  ’29,  H.  J.  Styles  of  Arn- 
prior,  Sc.  ’29,  A.  W.  Friend  of  Kingston, 
Med.  ’29;  Mr.  A.  J.  Meiklejohn,  Arts 
’97,  president  of  the  General  Alumni  As¬ 
sociation,  Mr.  J.  M.  Farrell,  Arts  ’89; 
Dr.  John  Orr,  Med.  24,  and  Professor 
W.  P.  Wilgar,  Sc.  ’03,  chairman. 

The  Memorial  Room  is  to  be  finished 
early  in  February,  after  which  the  formal 
opening  of  the  Union  will  take  place. 


EXTENSION 

DEPARTMENT 

THIS  winter  is  proving  to  be  one  of 
the  most  successful  in  the  history  of 
the  Extension  Department  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  Eastern  Ontario  is  the  field  to 
which  the  University  properly  restricts 
itself,  and  already  Kingston,  Cornwall, 
Brockville,  Smith’s  Falls,  Peterborough, 
Ottawa  and  Albert  College  have  had  se¬ 
ries  of  lectures.  The  Department  works 
through  local  organizations,  such  as 
Kiwanis,  Library  Committees,  Home  and 
School  Associations,  Women’s  Canadian 
Clubs,  and  University  Clubs.  The  sub¬ 


jects  in  which  series  of  lectures  are  of¬ 
fered  are  manifold  and  most  of  the  de¬ 
partments  of  Arts  and  Theology  have 
contributed  speakers.  The  University 
has  further  co-operated  with  the  Theo¬ 
logical  College  in  establishing  a  series  of 
reading  courses  for  the  clergy  of  the  Bay 
of  Quinte  Conference  of  the  LTnited 
Church  of  Canada. 


QUEEN’S  GRADS  AND  THE 
ST.  LAWRENCE  WATERWAY 

QUEEN’S  is  peculiarly  prominent  in 
the  public  and  private  discussions 
now  commanding  the  attention  of  the 
country  in  the  matter  of  the  development 
of  power  on  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway. 

It  is  of  interest  that  one  of  the  prime 
movers  in  the  Beauharnois  power  project 
is  Mr.  R.  O.  Sweezey,  Sc.  ’08,  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  General  Alumni  Association, 
while  a  leading  counsel  in  opposition  is 
Air.  Francis  King,  Arts  ’89,  a  distin¬ 
guished  and  active  alumnus,  who  is  so¬ 
licitor  for  the  Dominion  Marine  Associa¬ 
tion. 


R.  O.  SWEEZEY,  Sc.  ’08 

Meanwhile  Professor  Duncan  McAr¬ 
thur,  Arts  ’05,  in  his  notable  address  at 
Ottawa  has  drawn  nation-wide  attention 
to  the  broader  aspects  of  economic  policy 
involved.  Professor  McArthur’s  attitude 
is  that  of  championing  hydro  power  de¬ 
velopment  over  that  of  water  transporta¬ 
tion. 
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Forward  Step 
At  Montreal  Branch 

IN  opening  a  permanent  alumni  office, 
Room  706,  New  Birks  Building,  the 
Montreal  branch  of  the  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion  has  taken  a  most  progressive  step 
and  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated.  It 
has  established  a  fine  precedent  for 
Queen’s  alumni  in  other  large  cities. 

Although  the  secretary  of  the  Toronto 
branch,  Mr.  G.  C.  Bateman,  Sc.  ’05,  has 
during  recent  years  opened  his  office  in 
the  Northern  Ontario  building  to  Queen’s 
people  as  a  sort  of  clearing-house  when 
football  tickets  were  to  the  fore,  the  Mont¬ 
real  branch  is  the  first  to  have  definitely 
established  a  permanent  local  office. 

The  office  will  certainly  be  appreciated 
not  only  by  the  members  of  the  Montreal 
branch,  but  by  alumni  from  outside  cen¬ 
tres  who  happen  to  be  in  that  city.  The 
service  of  the  Queen’s  office  should  be 
particularly  valuable  to  the  latter  in  the 
making  of  business  contacts  or  other  en¬ 
gagements. 


The  President,  Mr.  W.  A.  Newman, 
Sc.  ’ll,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Montreal  executive  have  again  translated 
their  well-known  loyalty  into  concrete 
terms. 


The  Ottawa  Accident 

THE  heartfelt  sympathy  of  all  alumni 
of  Queen’s  is  extended  to  the  family 
and  friends  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Paul 
of  Ottawa,  who  died  as  the  result  of  in¬ 
juries  sustained  when  his  head  struck  the 
floor  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Ottawa,  on 
January  19,  during  a  series  of  boxing, 
wrestling,  and  fencing  contests  between 
the  Ottawa  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Queen’s 
B.  W.  and  F.  Club. 

In  the  bout  between  Mr.  Paul  and  the 
Queen’s  representative  in  the  147-lb.  class 
Mr.  Paul  was  knocked  down.  His  head 
struck  the  floor  with  considerable  force, 
cerebral  hemorrhage  developed  shortly 
afterwards,  and  early  the  next  morning 
he  died. 

The  University  has  formally  expressed 
how  deeply  it  mourns  the  passing  of  this 
most  promising  young  man,  who  had  al¬ 
ready  made  himself  prominent  in  busi¬ 
ness,  church,  and  sport.  The  undergradu¬ 
ate  body  has  likewise  associated  itself 
with  this  universal  feeling.  The  General 
Alumni  Association  now  offers  its  sin¬ 
cere  sympathy. 

In  recent  years  the  rapid  growth  in  the 
popularity  of  amateur  boxing  has  been 
due  to  a  great  extent  to  the  fact  that  men 
of  the  highest  type,  such  as  the  late  Mr. 
Paul  and  his  opponent,  have  been  the 
finest  exponents  of  the  art.  The  sport 
itself  has  become  one  of  the  safer  ones, 
the  chief  danger  remaining  under  modern 
conditions  being  that  of  a  boxer  striking 
his  head  violently  against  an  insufficiently 
protected  floor  or  against  some  metallic 
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support  of  the  corner  posts.  Usually  suf¬ 
ficient  padding  precludes  the  possibility 
of  an  accident  of  this  sort.  The  danger, 
however,  tragically  materialized  at  Ot¬ 
tawa. 

The  entirely  accidental  nature  of  this 
most  unhappy  affair  makes  it  appropri¬ 
ate  that  our  sympathy  also  be  extended 
to  Mr.  Paul’s  opponent,  wnose  mental 
anguish  has  been  acute. 

The  Queen’s  family  hope  that  their 
deep  sympathy  for  those  who  have  been 
bereft  of  a  beloved  friend,  a  fine  sports¬ 
man,  and  a  true  gentleman,  may  bring 
some  consolation  at  this  time. 

The 

Queen’s  Journal 

STUDENTS  of  Queen’s,  past  and  pres¬ 
ent,  may  well  be  proud  of  the  supe¬ 
rior  standards  of  journalism  that  have 
characterized  the  Queen  s  Journal  almost 
continuously  throughout  its  long  and  hon¬ 
ourable  career. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Journal  appeared 
on  October  25,  1873.  It  was  then  a  fort¬ 
nightly  publication  and  remained  so  until 
1909,  when  it  became  a  weekly.  Since 
1911  it  has  been  issued  twice  a  week, 
reaching  students  with  remarkable  regu¬ 
larity  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays.  It  has 
not  as  yet  aspired  to  the  daily  class.  It 
has  taken  different  forms :  for  a  time  a 
good-sized  pamphlet,  later  a  small  maga¬ 
zine,  in  recent  years  an  almost  full-sized 
newspaper  of  eight  pages.  In  some  ses¬ 
sions  the  Journal  has  been  better  than  in 
others ;  but  rarely  has  there  been  an  issue 
that  has  not  been  a  creditable  production 
both  in  material  and  form. 

There  have  been  occasions  in  the  past — 
surprisingly  few,  though — when  the  Uni¬ 
versity  authorities,  or  other  older  people, 
have  not  seen  eye  to  eye  with  the  Journal 
staff.  At  such  times,  however,  sincerity 
of  motive  has  never  been  questioned;  it 
has  been  found  that  where  criticism  was 
deserved,  insufficient  investigation,  lack 
of  proper  consideration,  or  excess  zeal 
on  the  part  of  the  Journal  staff  has  almost 
always  been  responsible. 

Rut  never  to  our  knowledge  has  the 


Queen’ s  Journal  smacked  of  yellow  jour¬ 
nalism,  or  had  to  depend  upon  trash  to 
fill  its  columns  or  sustain  its  circulation — 
trash  such  as  has  marked  some  of  the 
American  and  Canadian  undergraduate 
periodicals  that  we  have  seen  recently. 
In  material  and  form  the  Journal  has 
been  worthy  of  Queen’s  and  her  students. 

We  are  confident  that  the  administra¬ 
tion,  the  staff,  and  the  alumni  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  will  agree  that  this  commendation 
is  merited. 

May  the  Queen’s  Journal  continue  to 
mantain  its  high  traditions  and  honour¬ 
able  record ! 


The  Students’ 
Memorial  Union 

THE  unqualified  success  which  has 
attended  the  operations  of  the  Stu¬ 
dents’  Union  since  its  opening  must  be  a 
source  of  much  gratification  to  those  in 
charge  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  to  the 
whole  student  body.  The  glowing  re¬ 
ports  concerning  this  new  institution  will 
no  doubt  also  be  welcomed  by  the  alumni 
whose  material  interest  played  such  a 
large  part  in  its  achievement. 

From  the  report  of  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  Union  to  date,  which  appears 
on  another  page,  several  details  stand 
out. 

First  of  all,  good,  moderately-priced 
meals  are  provided  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  University.  The  excellence  of  this 
feature  is  self-evident. 

The  billiard  room  has  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  none  of  the  disadvantages  of  a 
commercial  establishment.  It  decidedly 
enhances  the  attractiveness  of  the  game, 
and  for  many  students  spells  a  new  re¬ 
creation. 

The  lounge  room — free  as  a  boarding¬ 
house  bedroom  and  considerably  more 
comfortable  —  constitutes  a  gathering 
place  for  congenial  friends,  for  discourse, 
reading,  or  cards,  under  most  pleasant 
surroundings. 

In  the  Union  the  students  have  come 
into  a  physical  domain  that  is  peculiarly 
their  own.  The  whole  university  is  a 
unit,  but  the  Students’  Union  is  as  defi- 
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nitely  undergraduate  as  the  Registrar’s 
office  is  administrative.  The  corporate 
life  of  the  students,  as  an  essential  part 
of  the  University  organization,  takes  vis¬ 
ible  form  in  the  Union. 

Finally,  this  comfortable,  social,  corpo¬ 
rate  institution  is  administered  by  the 
students.  True  it  is  that  the  Union  Coun¬ 
cil,  like  the  A.  B.  of  C.,  the  other  autono¬ 
mous  off-shoot  of  the  A.  M.  S.,  has  gra¬ 
duate  and  staff  members ;  but  in  practice 
the  House  Committee  is  the  essential  gov¬ 
erning  body.  Here  is  found  a  branch  of 
student  administration,  of  student  gov¬ 
ernment  in  a  practical  and  not  merely  po¬ 
litical  field,  that  actually  works  and  works 
smoothly. 

Queen’s  and  National 


IT  is  a  significant  fact,  and  one  to  be  wel¬ 
comed,  that  student  opinion  at  Queen’s 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Journal,  is 
making  an  attempt  to  revive  intelligent 
undergraduate  interest  in  public  affairs. 
The  resuscitation  of  the  Economics  Club 
is  one  of  the  formal  steps  suggested. 

Few  colleges  are  as  well  placed  as  is 
Queen’s  to  provide  informed  discussion 
of  matters  of  national  importance.  A 
distinguished  Canadian-American,  recent¬ 
ly  in  Canada,  made  the  statement  that 
with  their  present  staffs,  the  Queen’s 
departments  of  history  and  economics — 
the  two  basic  sciences  serving  public 
policy — excelled  those  of  any  other 
university  in  Canada.  The  undergradu¬ 
ates  of  the  University  are  wise  to  attempt 
to  feed  their  interest  in  Canadian  affairs 
from  such  rich  springs  of  information 
and  authoritative  opinion.  Only  in  such 
a  way  will  the  new  generation  of  citizens 
approach  graduate  life  with  a  consistent 
and  worthy  Weltanschauung. 

Appropriately  enough,  then,  through 
the  revived  Queen’s  Quarterly  intelligent 
and  fruitful  discussion  of  the  national 
problem  of  immigration  has  been  stimu¬ 
lated  across  Canada ;  and,  by  an  address 
delivered  at  a  Queen’s  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion  meeting,  authoritative  discussion  of 
the  economics  of  the  St.  Lawrence  water¬ 
way  problem  has  been  likewise  promoted. 


A  university  is  not  exclusively  a  school 
of  citizenship,  but  this  essential  fea¬ 
ture  has  always  been  emphasized  at 
Queen's.  The  traditions  of  Grant, 
Shortt,  Gordon,  and  Skelton  are  being 
maintained  by  the  newer  statesmen  of  the 
University.  Freed  from  the  prejudices 
provoked  by  a  sectarian  college,  and  at 
the  same  time  exempt  from  political  con- 
trol,  Queen’s  is  in  a  peculiarly  strategic 
position  to  develop  national  thought.  It 
is  well  that  she  fulfils  this  duty  so  wor¬ 
thily. 

Our  Contributors 

Miss  June  Currey,  of  St.  John,  N.B., 
is  a  senior  at  the  University  this  year, 
and  has  played  an  active  part  in  most  of 
the  activities  of  Levana  and  its  members. 
She  has  been  principally  associated  with 
the  Journal  both  last  year  and  this  year, 
and  is  thereby  particularly  well  qualified 
by  experience  and  judgment  to  speak  of 
women’s  interests  at  the  University. 

❖  *  * 

Captain  John  Donnelly,  M.E.,  was 
until  a  few  days  ago,  when  he  sold  out 
to  the  new  Canadian  merger,  President 
and  General  Manager  of  the  Donnelly 
Salvaging  and  Wrecking  Company  of 
Kingston.  He  had  followed  his  father, 
Captain  John  Donnelly,  Sr.,  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  ;  but  the  family  organization  really 
owes  its  unique  success  to  the  son,  who 
for  over  thirty  years  has  been  its  guide. 
It  has  to  its  credit  some  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  salvaging  feats  on  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  waterway.  Captain  Donnelly’s  in¬ 
terests  have  always  been  extensive,  and 
for  many  years  included  mining.  To  fit 
himself  for  the  technical  side  of  his  work 
he  took  an  early  course  at  Queen’s,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  men  to  receive  the 
Mining  Diploma.  This  was  in  1898.  He 
was  continuously  and  intensely  interested 
in  the  School  of  Mining,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  Governors  and  Vice-Chairman, 
and  he  has  represented  the  Science  Fac¬ 
ulty  on  the  University  Board  of  Trustees 
since  1922.  He  also  served  for  ten  years 
on  the  University  Council. 
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Some  Recent  Additions  to  the  Library 


Beaverbrook,  Lord — Politicians  and  the 
War. 

Defoe,  D. — Plan  of  the  English  Com¬ 
merce. 

Drink  water,  John  —  Charles  James 
Fox. 

Fortescue,  Sir  J. — Six  British  Soldiers. 

Galbraith — The  Dragon  Sheds  His 
Skin.  (Modern  China). 

Hollis — The  American  Heresy.  (Scath¬ 
ing  Biographies). 

Huxley,  Aldous — Point  Counter  Point. 

Jenness,  C.  —  The  People  of  the  Twi¬ 
light.  ( Esquimaux  ) . 

Lacoste,  R. — Tennis. 


Memoirs  of  Prince  Max  of  Baden,  2 
copies. 

Meyrink,  G  —  The  Golem.  (A  fine 
novel) 

Nohl,  J. — The  Black  Death. 

Northey,  S. — The  Gurkhas. 

Lee,  H.  P. — Policing  the  Top  of  the 
World.  (Hudson  Bay). 

Read,  H. — English  Prose  Style. 

Sassoon,  S. — Memoirs  of  a  Fox  Hunting 
Man.  (and  the  War). 

Steel,  Byron — O  Rare  Ben  Jonson. 

Stracfiey,  L. — Elizabeth  and  Essex. 

Waddell,  H. — The  Wandering  Schol¬ 
ars. 


Wald  man,  M. — Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

These  hooks  are  available  to  alumni  under  the  loaning  regula¬ 
tions  outlined  in  the  October  “Review”. 

Special  lists  of  books  in  the  Library  or  in  publication ,  on  any 
subject ,  will  be  supplied  on  request  at  any  time. 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 


ON  Friday  evening,  January  25,  oc¬ 
curred  the  annual  Arts  Dance,  the 
romantic  atmosphere  of  mediaeval  merrie 
England  supplying  the  motif  for  the 
decorations  of  the  evening.  The  plat¬ 
form  of  Grant  Hall  took  the  form  of  a 
turretted  castle,  which  was  much  more 
comfortable  as  a  sitting-out  place  than 
castles  usually  are.  The  orchestra  was 
from  Jenkins’  Gallery  in  Toronto,  and 
possibly  their  habitat  among  antiques  as¬ 
sisted  them  in  making  the  party  in  a  medi- 
aevalized  Grant  Hall  the  great  success  it 
was.  The  Arts  Dance  this  year  was  one 
of  the  finest  that  that  faculty  has  ever 
effected.  The  Union  supplied  the  refresh¬ 
ments.  *  *  *  * 

On  Monday,  January  28,  the  annual 
Arts  Dinner  proved  a  decided  success. 
Rarely  have  Arts  men  rallied  with  so 


much  faculty  zest,  and  the  five  hundred 
guests  were  well  catered  to.  Part  of  the 
ceremony  consisted  of  a  presentation  of  a 
cigarette  case  to  Mr.  Nels  Corbett,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Arts  Society,  in  tribute  to  his 
able  and  indefatigable  work  for  the  So¬ 
ciety. 

Principal  Taylor  in  replying  to  the  toast 
to  the  University  spoke  briefly  and  witti¬ 
ly,  propounding  the  doctrine  that  every 
undergradaute  should  be  essentially  a 
radical.  Professor  H.  L.  Tracey  replied 
for  the  Faculty,  and  emphasized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  developing  urbanity  as  well 
as  merely  acquiring  knowledge  during 
one’s  college  career.  Dr.  McNeill  with 
his  accustomed  ease  and  charm  proposed 
the  toast  to  the  Guests.  He  humorously 
referred  to  himself  as  the  lightning-rod 
which  drew  all  criticism  from  the  head 
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of  the  Principal,  since  it  was  his  duty  as 
Registrar  to  make  known  to  students  any 
disagreeable  news  that  was  coming  to 
them.  Dean  De  Lury  of  Toronto  re¬ 
plied.  The  traditions  of  Queen’s  were 
well-known  throughout  the  country,  and 
the  speaker  led  from  that  to  emphasize 
the  danger  of  any  lowering  of  university 
standards.  The  problem  was  how  to 
maintain  or  even  raise  the  standard  and 
still  make  it  possible  for  all  who  are  able 
to  profit  to  have  a  university  training.  A 
much  more  comprehensive  and  extensive 
system  of  scholarships  should  make  a 
university  course  possible  to  every  person 
of  ability.  Only  in  that  way  could  there 
be  full  justice  in  our  college  education. 
For  the  stubborn  fact  remained  that  uni¬ 
versity  education  is  a  costly  process. 
Sports  and  social  activities  were  an  essen¬ 
tial  and  inherent  part  of  student  life. 
Dean  De  Lury  closed  with  a  eulogy  of 
Dean  Matheson,  whose  illness  detained 
him  from  the  dinner.  The  toast  to  Sister 
Universities  was  responded  to  by  the  Mc¬ 
Gill  representative. 

*  *  *  * 

Miss  Jessie  MacPherson,  of  Toronto, 
spent  the  week  of  January  2l  at  Queen’s 
interesting  the  women  students  in  Girls’ 
Work  in  Canada. 

*  *  *  * 

On  Tuesday,  January  29,  the  Theologi¬ 
cal  Society  held  their  annual  dinner  in  the 
banquet-hall  of  the  Union.  The  arrange¬ 
ments  by  the  committee  in  charge  and 
by  Miss  Farrell’s  staff  were  beyond  criti¬ 
cism,  and  the  dinner  was  voted  the  most 


successful  in  the  history  of  the  Theologi¬ 
cal  College. 

Mr.  Verne  Zufelt  sang  two  solos.  Prin¬ 
cipal  Taylor  and  Principal  Kent  spoke  in 
reply  to  the  appropriate  toasts,  but  the 
special  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Prin¬ 
cipal  MacKinnon  of  Pine  Hill  College,  a 
United  Church  seminary  in  Nova  Scotia. 
He  spoke  on  the  modern  minister,  and 
stressed  the  invaluable  quality  of  friend¬ 
liness,  without  which  no  minister  could 
make  a  success  of  his  work.  A  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Wesleyan  College,  McGill, 
was  present  and  also  spoke. 

*  *  *  * 

The  annual  Levana  Senior- Junior 
dance  took  place  at  Ban  Righ  Hall  on  the 
evening  of  January  17,  with  all  the  dainty 
gaiety  that  characterizes  this  new  de¬ 
velopment  of  Queen’s  social  life.  The 
Sophomore-Freshman  dance  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  evening  rivalled  its  predecessor  in 
happy  splendour. 

*  *  *  * 

On  January  11  Mr.  Murray  Brookes, 
national  secretary  in  Canada  for  the 
S.  C.  A.,  spoke  to  the  Queen’s  branch  of 
the  organization. 

Hi  H<  H:  H: 

Arts  ’29  have  won  the  interyear  hockey 
championship  in  Levana. 

Hi  H=  *  * 

The  Jock  Harty  arena  is  free  of  debt. 
The  forty-thousand-dollar  burden  has 
been  paid  off  in  the  short  period  of  three 
years,  due  to  the  untiring  and  well-direct¬ 
ed  efforts  of  the  A.  B.  of  C.  under  the 
able  secretaryship  of  Mr.  I.  S.  McDonell, 
Arts  T2. 


R.  W.  BROCK 
Arts  '95 


D.  H.  LAIRD 
Arts  ’98 


A.  C.  HANLEY 
Sc.  '18 


G.  C.  WRIGHT 
Sc.  '07 


EXECUTIVE  MEMBERS,  GENERAL  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 
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ATHLETICS 

j  By  T.  A.  M.  I1ULSE,  Sports  Editor 


Hockeij 


QUEEN’S  Seniors  made  their  O.H.A. 

debut  in  an  auspicious  manner  by 
administering  a  5-2  defeat  to  the  experi¬ 
enced  Preston  sextette.  Fresh  from  a 
victorious  Maritime  expedition,  Coach 
Gelley's  proteges  went  at  top  speed  for 
the  entire  sixty  minutes,  displaying  clever 
three-man-combination  passes  which  had 
the  Preston  defence  worried  throughout. 

The  first  period  saw  much  loose  hockey, 
and  there  was  little  to  choose  between  the 
two  teams.  Lawlor  opened  the  scoring 
for  Queen’s  midway  through  the  period, 
when  he  stick-handled  his  way  around 
the  gigantic  defence  of  the  visitors  and 
back-handed  a  shot  past  Schmalz.  Three 
minutes  from  the  end  of  the  period  the 
Riversides  evened  the  count,  Clarke  scor¬ 
ing  on  a  perfect  pass  from  Arnott. 

The  second  period  saw  the  Tricolour 
stage  a  frenzied  attack  on  Schmalz’s  cita¬ 
del,  and  the  visitors’  net-guardian  was 
forced  to  make  some  remarkable  saves. 
Smith  scored  Queen’s  second  goal  when 
he  took  Britton’s  pass  close  in,  and  gave 
the  Tricolour  the  lead.  Lawlor  worked 
his  way  through  the  defence  no  less  than 
three  times,  only  to  be  beaten  by  Schmalz. 
The  diminutive  centre  man,  whose  play¬ 
ing  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  even¬ 
ing,  finally  received  his  reward  when  he 
scored  from  his  own  rebound  towards 
the  end  of  the  period  and  gave  Queen’s  a 
two-goal  lead. 

The  final  stanza  was  hardly  under  way 
when  the  veteran  Ashley,  on  a  lone  ex¬ 
cursion  down  the  ice,  bounced  the  puck 
into  the  net  ofif  Quinn’s  arm,  to  bring  the 
visitors  within  hailing  distance.  “Bud” 
Macpherson  came  on,  and  promptly 
helped  the  cause  when  he  took  Bellring¬ 
er’s  pass  and  sizzled  the  puck  past 
Schmalz.  Play  livened  up,  and  one  pen¬ 
alty  after  another  put  the  fans  on  tiptoe. 
With  four  minutes  to  go  Reist  scored  the 
final  counter  after  a  beautiful  three-man- 


combination  play.  Queen’s  5 — Preston  2. 

The  following  Wednesday,  making 
their  first  appearance  in  Toronto  in  two 
years,  the  Tricolour  puck-chasers  fell  be¬ 
fore  the  onslaught  of  the  crack  ’Varsity 
team.  For  two  periods  Queen’s  held  the 
fast  Blue  forwards  in  check,  and  threat¬ 
ened  continually.  Then  came  the  deluge  ! 
In  the  final  ten  minutes  ’Varsity  scored 
five  goals  in  whirlwind  fashion,  to  take 
the  game,  8-2.  All  the  Tricolour  team 
worked  hard,  but  it  was  just  one  of  those 
nights  when  nothing  goes  right,  and 
’Varsity  made  the  most  of  every  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Undaunted,  the  Tricolour  invaded 
Preston,  and  although  they  had  the  best 
of  the  play  throughout,  they  were  able  to 
score  only  once,  while  Preston  managed 
to  get  two  counters.  The  game  was  played 
on  slow,  heavy  ice,  and  was  not  decided 
until  late  in  the  last  period,  when  “Gun¬ 
ner"  Arnott  split  the  Queen’s  defence, 
drew  Quinn  out  of  position,  and  flipped 
the  gutta  percha  into  the  empty  net.  “A 
battle  royal,”  is  perhaps  the  right  phrase 
to  describe  the  game ;  both  teams  mixed 
things  freely,  and  the  referee  soon  al¬ 
lowed  the  game  to  get  out  of  control. 
Arnott  and  Talbot  carried  chips  on  their 
shoulders  all  through  the  engagement ; 
and  slashing,  hooking,  and  tripping  were 
rampant. 

Facing  virtual  elimination,  the  Tri¬ 
colour  worked  overtime  in  an  effort  to 
defeat  the  unbeaten  ’Varsity  team  in  the 
return  game  in  the  Limestone  City.  Local 
supporters  were  inclined  to  be  sceptical 
and  would  not  believe  that  “Baldy"  Quinn 
and  his  cohorts  could  match  the  big  Blue 
team  from  the  Queen  City.  Nevertheless, 
when  the  teams  skated  out  for  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  work-out,  the  Harty  Arena  was 
packed  with  fans,  who  had  come  to  cheer 
if  not  to  gloat  over  the  prospects  of  the 
Tricolour. 

’Varsity  assumed  the  offensive,  and 
(during  the  first  half  of  the  period) 
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Quinn  was  called  upon  to  make  saves 
bordering  on  the  sensational.  Then 
Queens’  came  to  life.  Led  by  the  elusive 
“Chummy”  Lawlor,  they  matched  ’Var¬ 
sity  in  every  position ;  and  Snyder  in  the 
Toronto  net  was  in  turn  called  upon  to 
make  remarkable  saves.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  period  Paul,  the  stocky  ’Var¬ 
sity  defence  star,  gave  the  fans  a  thrill 
when  he  broke  from  his  own  defence  at 
breakneck  speed,  and,  after  losing  the 
puck  at  the  Queen’s  defence,  crashed 
heavily  into  the  boards.  After  first-aid 
had  been  rendered  he  pluckily  continued. 
The  period  ended  with  neither  team  hav¬ 
ing  scored,  and  the  sceptical  ones  began 
to  feel  that  perhaps  after  all  they  had  un¬ 
derrated  the  strength  of  the  local  colle¬ 
gians. 

The  second  period  was  a  twenty-minute 
thriller.  Play  was  first  at  one  end  and 
then  at  the  other,  and  both  teams  set  a 
killing  pace.  Bellringer  drew  first  blood 
when  he  batted  in  his  own  rebound  after 
Snyder  had  made  two  wonderful  saves  in 
quick  succession.  Five  minutes  later 
“Bubs”  Britton  rushed  down  the  left 
boards,  and  passed  clear  across  the  rink 
to  Reist,  who  gave  Snyder  no  chance  on 
his  snap  shot  to  the  upper  corner  of  the 
net.  Harley  put  the  Blue  and  White  back 
in  the  running  when  he  cleverly  eluded 
the  Queen’s  defence  and  made  no  mistake 
from  close  in.  The  Tricolour  answered 
the  challenge  with  a  terrific  spurt,  and, 
with  but  a  minute  to  go,  Reist  again  scored 
on  a  pass  from  Joe  Smith,  who  played 
the  whole  sixty  minutes  in  sensational 
style. 

Hie  third  period  saw  ’Varsity  fighting 
desperately.  Paul  was  again  knocked 
out,  this  time  colliding  with  Britton, 
whom  he  found  just  as  hard  as  the 
boards.  Whitehead,  the  sorrel-topped 
'Varsity  defence  man,  threatened  continu¬ 
ally,  and  finally  Paul  netted  one  of  the 
former’s  rebounds.  “Baldy”  Quinn  made 
save  after  save,  and  at  the  other  end  Sny¬ 
der  was  just  as  busy.  ’Varsity  threw 
their  whole  team  on  the  offensive,  and 
“Baldy”  took  a  fast  drive  from  Stewart 
on  the  face,  but  gamely  continued.  Law¬ 
lor  and  Paul  were  benched  for  fighting, 
and  then  just  before  the  final  bell  rang 
Reist  rushed  through  the  whole  Toronto 


team  to  notch  his  third  counter  of  the 
evening.  Queen’s  4 — 'Varsity  2. 

The  seemingly  impossible  had  hap¬ 
pened  !  Even  “Alfie”  Pierce  was  afraid 
to  mention  how  long  it  had  been  since 
the  Tricolour  had  triumphed  over  the 
Blue  and  White  at  hockey.  It  was  no 
hollow  victory !  ’Varsity  were  at  top 
form,  and  Queen's  had  beaten  them  at 
their  own  game,  handing  them  their  first 
Canadian  defeat  of  the  season. 

With  speed  to  burn,  with  a  close-check¬ 
ing,  accurate-passing  forward  line  and  a 
nonpareil  goaler,  the  Tricolour  has  a 
splendid  chance  for  at  least  a  play-off 
position,  and — perhaps — the  O.  H.  A. 
title. 

The  Intermediates 

Queen’s  II  are  tied  for  group  honours 
with  their  ancient  red-coated  rivals  from 
R.M.C.,  both  teams  having  administered 
double  defeats  to  the  local  city  entry. 
Oueen’s  took  the  first  game  from  the  Ca- 
dets  in  overtime,  5-4,  but  lost  the  second 
encounter,  4-2.  The  play-off  series  be¬ 
tween  these  two  will  be  well  worth  watch¬ 
ing. 

The  Juniors 

The  Tricolour  kids  are  at  the  top  of 
their  group,  and  seem  likely  to  stay  there. 
Indeed  the  team  is  a  real  threat  for 
O.H.A.  honours.  Senator  Powell’s 
youngsters  have  won  three  straight 
games,  defeating  Gananoque,  7-0,  on  the 
latter’s  ice,  administering  a  12-2  beating 
to  Brockville  in  the  Island  City,  and  win¬ 
ning  over  Kingston  Juniors,  6-2.  Hod- 
nett,  in  goal,  is  a  sensation ;  last  year  this 
boy  subbed  for  University  of  Manitoba 
Seniors,  the  Allan  Cup  winners.  Mur¬ 
phy  and  Squires,  two  husky  boys,  form 
an  impregnable  defence ;  while  the  for¬ 
ward  line,  led  by  the  tricky  Bob  Lee, 
works  in  clock-like  precision. 

*  *  *  * 

In  the  picture  published  on  page  21  of 
the  last  Review,  showing  the  hockey  team 
of  1888,  the  names  of  the  players  were 
unfortunately  reversed.  The  legend 
should  read  as  follows : 

Davis,  Fleming,  Leggatt, 

Burns,  Cunningham,  Smellie,  Parkyn 
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Basketball 

THE  fast  senior  five  have  exhibited 
plenty  of  class  in  their  opening 
game,  and  they  are  decidedly  to  be  reck¬ 
oned  with  in  the  Intercollegiate  race. 
Early  in  January  the  team  defeated  Mont¬ 
real  Y.M.H.A.,  26-24,  in  the  Quebec  me¬ 
tropolis.  After  a  strenuous  training  pe¬ 
riod,  the  team  made  the  annual  western 
tour  in  the  Intercollegiate  series  and  se¬ 
cured  an  even  break. 

In  Toronto  Queen’s  lost  a  hard  battle 
with  the  champion  ’Varsity  quintette,  25- 
22.  The  first  half  saw  the  Blue  team 
leading,  18-7,  but  the  Tricolour  came  back 
with  a  vengeance  that  could  not  be  denied, 
to  score  15  points  to  ’Varsity’s  7.  The 
bell  gave  Toronto  a  fortunate  break,  for 
the  Tricolour  had  run  the  highly  touted 
’Varsity  team  off  their  feet  and  seemed 
on  the  way  to  victory. 

The  next  evening,  in  London,  Queen’s 
came  into  their  own.  The  Purple-and- 
White  five  were  unable  to  cope  with  the 
fast  work  of  Sutton,  McLaughlin,  and 


Dickey;  while  Captain  “Unk”  Durham 
and  the  youthful  Bob  Elliott  checked  like 
fiends.  The  37-19  score  indicates  the 
superiority  of  the  Tricolour. 

Though  the  hardest  games  are  over, 
Queen’s  still  have  a  difficult  task  ahead 
of  them.  McGill  is  an  unknown  quan¬ 
tity,  but  can  be  depended  upon  to  give  all 
and  sundry  a  chase.  Western  are  bound 
to  improve,  and  ’Varsity  has  to  be  defeat¬ 
ed  in  Kingston.  Everything  indicates  the 
closest  race  seen  in  the  Intercollegiate  for 
some  years,  with  ’Varsity  and  Queen’s 
favoured  for  the  title. 

Boxing,  Wrestling  and 


THE  manly  arts  have  rightly  taken 
their  place  among  the  most  popular 
sports  at  Queen's,  and  every  tournament 
finds  Grant  Hall  jammed  with  cheering 
spectators.  The  Intercollegiate  meet  will 
be  held  here  on  February  16  and  17,  and 
Oueen’s  are  natural  favorites  for  the  title. 


M.  H.  HASTINGS,  Sc.  ’31 

Stanstead,  Que. 
158-LB.  WRESTLING 


A.  S.  BAYNE,  Sc.  ’32 

Welland,  Ont. 
160-LB.  BOXING 
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On  January  16  St.  Thomas  Y.M.C.A. 
sent  its  smart  team  to  meet  the  Jarvis- 
Bews  squad,  and  Queen's  took  seven  out 
of  nine  bouts  from  the  Flower  City  rep¬ 
resentatives.  The  following  Saturday 
Queen's  went  to  Ottawa  to  compete  with 
the  pick  of  the  Senators.  The  wrestlers 
broke  even  in  four  bouts,  while  the  box¬ 
ers  took  five  of  their  six  contests.  Onta¬ 
rio  Agricultural  College  next  fell  victims 
to  the  well-trained  Tricolour  assault  team. 
The  farmers  managed  to  win  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  wrestling  bouts,  but  the  local 
leather-pushers  swept  the  entire  boxing 
card. 

In  the  Intercollegiate  assault,  where 
’Varsity  are  expected  to  provide  the  hea¬ 
viest  opposition,  Wallbridge,  Simpkinson, 
and  Ketiladze,  all  Intercollegiate  cham¬ 
pions,  will  be  defending  their  titles  in  the 
wrestling  section.  Corneil,  the  light¬ 
weight  title  holder,  has  retired,  but  Glen 
leaves  little  to  be  desired  as  a  substitute. 


The  other  classes  are  rapidly  being  round¬ 
ed  out.  In  the  boxing  section,  the  lone 
Intercollegiate  title  holder,  Nichol,  will 
again  seek  the  laurel  wreath.  “Big  Nick” 
is  a  much  improved  boy  since  last  year, 
and  the  rest  of  the  team  are  just  as  prom¬ 
ising.  Gaetz,  in  the  heavyweight  class, 
is  a  hard-hitter.  Jollifife,  in  the  middle 
class,  with  two  years  experience  under  his 
belt,  should  make  a  real  bid  for  the  title. 
Remus,  a  lightweight,  is  a  miniature 
Dempsey  and  possesses  a  mule-like  punch. 
Bob  Seright,  in  the  bantam  class,  is  fast¬ 
er  than  ever  and  is  just  about  due  for  a 
win.  Good,  fast  boys  will  represent 
Queen’s  in  the  other  divisions. 

Jimmie  Bews  has  his  fencers  going  like 
“The  Three  Musketeers,”  and,  though 
the  opposition  is  stout,  the  Tricolour  will 
doubtless  collect  a  few  points  in  this  sec¬ 
tion. 

It  looks  like  a  Queen’s  Year  in  B.W.F. 
circles ! 


J.  F.  WALLBRIDGE,  Arts  ’29 

Belleville,  Oat. 
123-LB.  WRESTLING 


C.  H.  SIMPKINSON,  Sc.  ’29 

Grenfell,  Sask. 
145-LB.  WRESTLING 
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AT  THE  BRANCHES 


Montreal 

AT  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  the 
Montreal  branch  of  the  Alumni 
Association  established  a  permanent  office 
at  Room  706,  New  Birks  Building,  with 
Miss  M.  M.  Morris  in  charge. 

Files  will  be  there  kept  of  all  the 
Queen's  alumni  in  the  Montreal  district, 
reference  copies  of  the  Queen’s  Review 
will  be  on  the  table,  and  welcome  will  be 
extended  to  any  Queen’s  alumnus  arriv¬ 
ing  in  the  city  who  desires  information 
of  any  kind.  The  assistance  of  the  office 
will  be  available  for  locating  business  con¬ 
cerns  or  for  obtaining  information  con¬ 
cerning  them,  as  well  as  for  making  hotel, 
theatre,  hockey,  or  football  reservations. 

This  experiment  of  the  Montreal 
branch,  under  the  initiative  of  its  presi¬ 
dent,  W.  A.  Newman,  Sc.  Tl,  opens  up 
a  new  and  valuable  activity  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  the  Montreal  alumni,  as 
well  as  the  many  Queen’s  people  visiting 
that  city,  are  certain  to  appreciate. 

*  *  *  * 

On  January  11  the  Montreal  branch 
organized  a  stag  dinner  and  bridge.  About 
forty  members  were  present  and  enjoyed 
a  particularly  pleasant  evening.  This 
somewhat  different  alumni  entertainment 
proved  quite  successful.  The  Branch 
holds  a  social  evening  of  some  sort  once 
a  month,  usually  with  the  ladies  in  attend¬ 
ance. 

Niagara  Falls 

THE  dinner-dance  of  the  Niagara 
Falls  branch  of  the  General  Alumni 
Association  was  held  at  the  Fox  Head 
Inn  on  the  evening  of  January  18.  The 
evening  was  an  outstanding  success,  de¬ 
spite  the  worst  that  the  weather  could  do. 
There  were  one  hundred  and  forty  guests 


from  all  parts  of  the  district.  The 
speaker  at  the  dinner  was  Dr.  J.  Mackin¬ 
tosh  Bell,  Arts  '99,  president  elect  of  the 
Association.  Dr.  Bell  spoke  most  inter¬ 
estingly  of  his  experiences  during  the 
Russian  revolution.  After  dinner,  danc¬ 
ing  proceeded  gaily  until  one  A.M. 

Ohawa 

THE  Ottawa  alumni  met  with  the  local 
branch  of  the  Engineering  Institute 
of  Canada  on  January  17, when  Professor 
McArthur,  Arts  ’05,  was  the  principal 
speaker.  This  was  the  occasion  on  which 
Professor  McArthur  gave  what  has  be¬ 
come  his  celebrated  address  on  St.  Law¬ 
rence  power. 

Toronto 

THE  alumnae  of  Toronto  have  held 
two  gatherings  since  the  last  issue 
of  the  Rcviezv.  On  the  evening  of  Janu¬ 
ary  20,  they  met  at  Sherbourne  House, 
where  an  address  formed  the  principal 
entertainment.  Again  on  February  7  they 
held  a  theatre  party  to  assist  at  one  of 
George  Bernard  Shaw’s  plays.  This  was 
one  of  the  major  attractions  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  the  leading  ladies  of  Toronto 
were  among  the  patronesses. 

Vancouver 

THE  Vancouver  branch  of  the  Alumni 
Association,  in  co-operation  with  the 
McGill  and  Toronto  organizations  of  that 
city,  held  a  very  successful  university 
dance  last  October.  The  event  was  held 
in  the  Hotel  Vancouver,  and  the  five 
hundred  couples  present  voted  the  affair 
one  of  the  first-line  social  functions  of 
the  year. 
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In  UUemory 

of  the  late  Dr.  D.  R.  (Don)  Cameron ,  Arts  '05,  Med.  '09,  who 
died  on  January  11,  1929,  by  one  who  experienced  to  the  full  and 
realized  too  late  what  the  extent  of  his  selflessness  and  kindliness 
was. 


i  <HT  0  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine,” 

J.  To  understand  this  fact  is  godlike. 

And  ’tis  not  blasphemy  to  say 

That  God  Almighty  lived  within  your  soul. 

A  mere  practitioner  of  medicine  you  were, 

(And  thanks  to  God,  who  made  you  so). 

How  oft  you  stood  in  arid  ethers  smell 
Or  sweetish  dulling  fumes  of  chloroform 
And  wielded  glitt’ring  instruments  of  pain, 
Instruments  of  pain  for  ending  pain. 

Your  tousled  graying  hair  on  top  of  side-cocked  head, 
Your  squinting  eye,  your  black,  vile  pipe, 

Your  ready  “cusses”  flowing  forth — 

In  blasphemy?  No,  by  God,  they  were 
But  prayers,  to  hide  the  tenderness  of  heart 
That  suffered  with  the  suffering:  to  hide 
That  godliness  with  which  unpublished 
You  stretched  your  hands  to  lift  the  fallen, 

To  help  those  bitter  souls  whom  life 
Had  smitten — a  little  bit  too  harshly. 

Ah,  but  yes:  small  men  climbed  higher; 

God  could  see  you:  you  did  not  have  to  climb. 

You  lived  to  work,  to  love,  to  give  your  aid 
To  others.  You  died  to  walk  with  God. 


— J.  McClure  Givens, 

Arts  ’18,  Med.  ’23. 


ALUMNI  NEWS 


Births 

Chisholm — At  Villa  “Paulina,”  Havana, 
Cuba,  to  Hugh  Alexander  Chisholm,  Arts 
’10,  and  Mrs.  Chisholm,  a  daughter  (Char¬ 
lotte  Angelita). 

Goodwin — At  Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue,  Que., 
on  November  14,  to  W.  M.  Goodwin,  Arts 
’09,  Sc.  ’ll,  and  Mrs.  Goodwin,  a  son  (Ken¬ 
neth  MacKay). 

Jones — On  January  27,  at  Guelph  General 
Hospital,  to  Rev.  C.  Graham  Jones,  Arts 
’23,  and  Mrs.  Jones,  a  daughter. 

Srigley — At  Windsor,  Ont.,  to  R.  J.  Srig- 
ley,  Sc.  ’25,  and  Mrs.  Srigley,  a  daughter 
(Constance  Ruth). 

Taylor — On  January  9,  at  the  Royal  Vic¬ 
toria  Hospital,  Montreal,  to  Rev.  Kenneth 
E.  Taylor,  Arts  ’17,  and  Mrs.  Taylor,  a  son. 


Marriages 

Barnum — At  Lima,  Ohio,  on  October  8, 
Helen  Meek  to  Bliss  Barnum,  Arts  ’26. 

Breckenridge — At  Elyria,  Ohio,  on  No¬ 
vember  2,  Mrs.  Zella  Keisler,  to  Robert  A. 
Breckenridge,  Med.  ’27. 

Carr-Harris — In  Atlantic  City  on  Febru¬ 
ary  17,  1928,  Gwenyth  Muriel  Carr-Harris, 
Arts  ’29,  only  daughter  of  Professor  and 
Mrs.  Carr-Harris  of  Kingston,  to  Victor 
Barrington  of  London,  England. 

James  —  On  January  4,  1928,  Eloise 

Heintz,  of  Portland,  Ore.,  to  Victor  A. 
James,  Sc.  ’23.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  reside 
in  Toronto. 

Henderson — At  Sunnybrook  Farm,  Owen 
Sound,  Ont.,  on  July  2,  Violet  L.  West,  to 
Walter  A.  Henderson,  Sc.  ’25,  of  Detroit. 
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Deaths 

Cameron — On  the  morning  of  January  11 
suddenly  occurred  the  death  of  Dr.  D.  H. 
Cameron,  at  Oshawa,  Ont.  Dr.  Cameron 
graduated  from  Queen’s  in  Arts  in  1905 
with  the  degree  of  M.A.,  and  in  Medicine  in 
1909.  While  at  college  “Don”  Cameron  was 
greatly  interested  in  athletics  and  was  a 
very  successful  and  popular  manager  of  the 
senior  football  team.  He  was  noted  for  his 
quiet  humour  and  geniality.  He  will  be 
greatly  mourned  by  a  host  of  friends.  Fol¬ 
lowing  graduation  he  located  in  Oshawa, 
with  whose  public  interests  he  has  promi¬ 
nently  identified  himself,  especially  in  edu¬ 
cation,  having  been  chairman  of  the  board 
of  education  for  several  years.  He  was 
also  prominent  as  a  supporter  of  rugby  and 
hockey,  in  both  of  which  games  Oshawa  has 
shown  much  interest  and  enthusiasm.  Dr. 
Cameron  was  forty-eight  years  of  age  and 
is  survived  by  his  wife  and  seven  children. 

Cormack — On  December  28  the  death  oc¬ 
curred  of  Rev.  James  Cormack,  BA.,  B.D., 
retired  minister  of  the  Montreal  Conference 
of  the  United  Church.  Mr.  Cormack  was  a 
native  of  Kingston,  and  entered  Queen’s  in 
1868.  As  a  student  he  held  scholarships 
throughout  his  Arts  and  his  Theology 
courses  and  maintained  an  active  interest 
in  athletics.  As  a  minister  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  he  held  several  charges 
throughout  eastern  , Ontario,  and  after  su¬ 
perannuation  retired  with  his  family  to  Ed¬ 
monton,  where  his  death  occurred. 

Hazard — On  January  8  at  Prince  Edward 
County  Hospital  at  Picton,  Ont.,  occurred 
the  death  of  Miss  Geraldine  Hazard.  Miss 
Hazard  had  been  in  the  local  office  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  past 
seven  years.  Before  that  time  she  had  been 
teaching  at  Pickering  College.  She  was 
born  near  Waring’s  Corners  and  came  to 
Queen’s  from  Picton  Collegiate,  graduating 
M.A.  with  the  McLaughlin  and  Williamson 
scholarships  in  1910.  She  is  survived  by  her 
aged  mother  who  lives  in  Picton. 

McCrae — Suddenly  in  Toronto  on  January 
24  occurred  the  death  of  Mrs.  J.  D.  McCrae, 
wife  of  the  pastor  of  Avenue  Road  United 
Church.  Mrs.  McCrae  graduated  from 
Queen’s  as  Isabel  McKellar  in  1916,  and 
after  marriage  lived  in  London,  Petrolia, 
Almonte  and  Toronto,  where  her  husband 
held  pastorates.  She  is  survived  by  her 
husband  and  by  three  young  children. 

McPhaden — At  Mount  Forest,  Ont.,  on 
Thursday,  November  29,  occurred  the  death 
of  Dr.  Murdoch  McPhaden,  Med.  ’80. 

O’Donnell — Early  in  November  the  death 
occurred  suddenly  of  Rev.  A.  M.  O’Donnell, 
United  Church  minister  at  North  Vancou¬ 
ver.  Mr.  O’Donnell  was  born  in  Scotland 
and  came  to  Queen’s  from  Manitoba  Col¬ 
lege.  He  played  a  prominent  part  in  the 
missionary  association  and  in  soccer,  gradu¬ 
ating  in  Arts  in  1911.  He  had  exchanged 


nulnits  with  a  colleague  on  the  morning  of 
his  death,  but  was  found  dead  in  his  room 
when  he  was  called  for. 

Noles 

1861-1870 

Dr.  Alexander  Bell,  Med.  ’65,  one  of 
Queens’  most  senior  medical  graduates,  now 
lives  at  311  Indian  Road,  Toronto. 

1881-1890 

Dr.  A.  G.  Allen,  Med.  ’87,  is  practising  at 
Hot  Springs,  South  Dakota. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Bell,  Med.  ’90,  one-time  mayor 
of  Kingston,  was  recently  re-elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Control  at  Hamilton, 
Ont. 

C.  B.  Burns,  Arts  ’90,  has  for  some  years 
been  librarian  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada  at  Ottawa. 

W.  R.  Givens,  Arts  ’88,  of  Kingston,  and 
Mrs.  Givens  are  on  a  trip  around  the  world. 

Rev.  James  Rattray,  Arts  ’87,  has  retired 
from  the  active  ministry  and  is  residing  in 
Perth,  Ont. 

1891-1900 

Dr.  Joseph  Adams,  Med.  ’92,  has  long 
practised  at  Denbigh,  Ont. 

R.  W.  Anglin,  Arts  ’96,  has  for  the  past 
four  years  been  high  school  inspector  at 
Toronto.  Previous  to  that  time  he  was  reg¬ 
istrar  of  the  O.  C.  E. 

C.  C.  Arthur,  Arts  ’91,  who  taught  for 
thirty-two  years  in  Cobourg  Collegiate  In¬ 
stitute,  retired  from  the  principalship  of 
that  school  three  years  ago,  and  now  spends 
his  winters  in  California  .  ;  During  his 
regime  at  Cobourg  the  school  increased  from 
150  to  225  students,  and  a  flourishing  night 
school  was  established.  He  was  always  in¬ 
fluential  in  guiding  his  students  to  Queen’s, 
especially  into  engineering. 

Dr.  B.  B.  Bridge,  Med.  ’00,  has  been  prac¬ 
tising  for  several  years  at  Albert  City, 
Iowa. 

A.  F.  Byers,  Arts  ’99,  B.Sc.  (McGill),  is  a 
prosperous  builder  and  contractor  of  Mont¬ 
real.  Before  entering  into  business  for  him¬ 
self  he  had  studied  at  Geneva,  travelled  ex¬ 
tensively,  and  for  five  years  was  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  Anglin  contracting  firm. 

Rev.  G.  D.  Campbell,  Arts  ’95,  is  United 
Church  minister  at  Cumberland,  Ont. 

Dr.  P.  M.  Campbell,  Med.  ’93,  has  a  large 
practice  as  physician  and  surgeon  at  Leth¬ 
bridge,  Alta.,  and  was  president  of  the  Al¬ 
berta  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons  in 
1928. 

Wesley  Collier,  Arts  ’98,  is  engaged  in 
the  automobile  and  machinery  business  as 
well  as  farming,  at  Viking,  Alta. 

Dr.  G.  F.  Dalton,  Arts  ’98,  Med.  ’02,  has 
been  practising  for  the  past  twenty  years  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  as  an  eye,  ear,  nose  and 
throat  specialist. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Dandeno,  Arts  ’95  (Ph.D.,  Har- 
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vard),  is  inspector  of  agriculture  for  the 
Ontario  government  and  lives  at  Toronto. 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Hare  (Martha  C.  Mills), 
Arts  ’96,  is  a  leader  in  all  cultural  affairs 
in  Oshawa.  Her  second  son,  “Johnnie” 
Hare,  is  at  Queen’s  and  played  on  last  year’s 
intermediate  football  team. 

Dr.  W.  D.  Lyle,  Med.  ’96,  is  practising  in 
Havana,  North  Dakota. 

W.  W.  McLaren,  Arts  ’99,  Theol.  ’02 
(Ph.D.,  Harvard,  LL.D.,  Lawrence),  is 
Brough  Professor  at  Williams  College,  and 
executive  secretary  of  the  celebrated  Wil- 
liamstown  Institute  of  Government.  After 
leaving  the  pastorate  he  lectured  in  a  Jap¬ 
anese  college  for  some  years  and  became 
prominently  associated  with  Japanese  pub¬ 
lications  on  government  and  economics.  He 
served  for  a  time  in  the  Secretary  of  State’s 
department  at  Washington,  and  was  on  the 
American  staff  at  the  Washington  confer¬ 
ence.  Since  going  to  Williams  he  has  con¬ 
ducted  various  important  investigations  for 
President  Garfield.  He  is  member  of  sev¬ 
eral  learned  societies  and  has  published  two 
Volumes  on  the  history  and  government  of 
Japan.  He  is  married  and  has  three  chil¬ 
dren. 

M.  R.  Reid,  Arts  ’97,  is  inspector  of  public 
schools  at  Sharbot  Lake,  Ont.,  and  in  that 
capacity  was  elected  treasurer  of  the  North 
Frontenac  and  Addington  teachers’  associa¬ 
tion. 

Dr.  James  C.  Rogers,  Arts  ’94,  has  re¬ 
tired  from  active  teaching,  but  has  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  the  boy  scout  movement, 
in  which  he  is  prominent  in  Chicago,  where 
he  resides.  For  many  years  Dr.  Rogers, 
who  is  a  graduate  of  New  York  University 
and  an  alumnus  of  Columbia,  was  a  school 
principal  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  and  has  pub¬ 
lished  several  articles  on  retarditive  causes 
in  children,  as  well  as  occasional  verse. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Turnbull  (Elizabeth  Clark 
Murray),  Arts  ’98,  became,  on  the  death  of 
her  husband,  Rev.  J.  H.  Turnbull,  Arts  ’96, 
D.D.  ’21,  editor  of  the  Missionary  Monthly, 
a  journal  of  the  W.  M.  S.  of  the  United 
Church. 

Rev.  Stuart  Woods,  Arts  ’96,  Theol,  ’00,  is 
United  Church  minister  at  Markham,  Ont. 
He  formerly  served  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  eastern  Ontario  and  Quebec.  He 
is  on  the  General  Council  committee  on  per¬ 
manent  organization. 

1901-1910 

Dr.  A.  E.  Baker,  Med.  ’06,  is  at  Richmond 
Hill,  Queen’s  County,  New  York. 

James  Bartlett,  Sc.  07,  is  field  engineer 
with  the  Coniagas  mine  at  Cobalt,  Ont.  Be¬ 
fore  joining  that  company  in  1923  he  had 
been  inspector  for  the  Ontario  department 
of  mines  for  ten  years,  except  for  two  years’ 
overseas  srevice. 

Rev.  B.  S.  Black,  Arts  ’04  (B.D.,  Man.), 
has  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  has 
been  appointed  pastor  of  St.  Andrew’s 
Church,  Sarnia,  Ont. 


Dr.  N.  F.  Black,  Arts  ’05  (M.A.,  Sask., 
D.Paed.,  Toronto),  is  now  at  the  Kitsilano 
High  School  at  Vancouver.  After  gradu¬ 
ating  he  taught  public  school  in  Saskatche¬ 
wan  and  became  inspector  at  Weyburn. 
Then  he  was  principal  of  Regina  Collegiate 
and  of  Lethbridge  High  School.  His  health 
forced  him  to  retire  and  he  went  to  British 
Columbia.  Since  his  recovery  in  1920  he  has 
taught  in  Duncan  and  Vancouver.  Dr.  Black 
is  author  of  “English  for  the  Non-English”, 
of  a  history  of  Saskatchewan,  and  of  works 
on  school  administration.  He  is  chairman 
of  the  B.  C.  Library  Association. 

C.  W.  Bolton,  Arts  ’09,  is  chief  of  the  sta¬ 
tistical  branch  of  the  Department  of  Labour 
at  Ottawa.  He  has  been  with  the  depart¬ 
ment  since  1911  and  resides  at  Westboro. 

Dr.  N.  L.  Bowen,  Arts  ’07,  Sc.  ’09  (Ph.D., 
Mass.  Tech),  petrologist  in  the  geophysical 
laboratory  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  at 
Washington,  has  recently  published  a  mono¬ 
graph  on  geologic  thermometry.  He  resides 
at  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Bowie,  Med.  ’01,  is  acting  mem¬ 
ber  of  and  chief  medical  adviser  for  the 
Federal  Appeal  Board  of  Canada  at  Ot¬ 
tawa.  Before  receiving  this  appointment  in 
1923  he  had  practised  medicine  in  Essex 
county  for  twenty-one  years. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Bracken,  Med.  ’09,  and  Rev.  C.  E. 
Kidd,  Arts  ’03,  Theol.  ’07,  have  been  recent¬ 
ly  elected  to  the  Board  of  Education  at  Gan- 
anoque,  Ont. 

W.  C.  Clark,  Arts  ’10,  has  just  been  made 
vice-president  and  director  of  S.  W.  Straus 
&  Co.,  in  New  York  City,  with  whom  he  has 
been  economist  both  in  Chicago  and  New 
York.  He  had  formerly  been  on  the  eco¬ 
nomics  staff  of  the  University. 

W.  P.  Ferguson,  Arts  ’08,  is  head  of  the 
English  department  in  the  new  West  End 
Technical  Commercial  High  School  at  To¬ 
ronto. 

Andrew  A.  Fleming,  Sc.  ’07,  has  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  been  chief  chemist  and  metallur¬ 
gist  with  the  Dominion  Arsenal  at  Quebec, 

P.Q. 

Dr.  J.  N.  Gardiner,  Arts  ’08,  Med.  TO,  has 
practised  in  Toronto  for  the  past  fifteen 
years. 

Rev.  Charles  W.  Gordon,  LL.D.  ’09,  well 
known  to  the  public  as  Ralph  Connor,  has 
been  chairman  of  the  council  of  industry 
for  Manitoba  for  some  years,  and  is  devot¬ 
ing  a  large  part  of  his  energies  to  social 
industrial  questions. 

J.  I.  Grover,  Arts  ’07,  has  practised  law 
in  Toronto  since  1910  except  for  four  years 
overseas  service. 

A.  L.  Harris,  Arts  TO,  has  been  for  some 
time  professor  of  modern  languages  at  Ho¬ 
bart  College,  Geneva,  N.Y. 

James  Hill,  Arts  ’06,  Sc.  ’08,  has  for  the 
past  eleven  years  been  instructor  in  mining 
at  the  Haileybury  Mining  School.  He  was 
before  that  time  editor  for  the  Geological 
Survey. 

Dr.  Frank  Arthur  Jones,  Arts  ’05,  D.Paed. 
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’17  (M.A.,  Chicago),  has  spent  most  of  his 
professional  career  at  the  Ottawa  Normal 
School,  of  which  he  has  been  acting  princi¬ 
pal. 

Dr.  G.  B.  Kendrick,  Arts  ’09,  Med.  ’ll, 
has  long  had  a  successful  practice  in  Chat¬ 
ham,  Ont.  Dr.  Kendrick  did  his  postgradu¬ 
ate  work  in  Leeds,  England,  and  since  the 
war  has  also  graduated  from  the  Chicago 
Polytechnic. 

J.  L.  King,  Sc.  ’07,  has  for  the  past  two 
years  been  assistant  district  engineer  for 
the  British  Columbia  department  of  public 
works,  with  headquarters  at  New  Westmin¬ 
ster.  Previously  he  had  practised  in  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia  as  a  land  surveyor  for  eleven 
years  and  had  done  road  location  work  for 
the  government. 

R.  W.  Lane,  Arts  TO,  has  been  head  of 
the  legal  department  of  the  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  board  for  British  Columbia  since 
1919.  After  graduation  Mr.  Lane  spent  a 
year  in  journalism  and  then  studied  law, 
being  called  to  the  B.  C.  bar  in  1914.  He 
served  in  the  46th  and  50th  Queen’s  batter¬ 
ies  overseas  and  for  a  short  time  practised 
in  Rossland,  B.C. 

C.  F.  R.  Lloyd,  Med.  TO,  is  with  Stan- 
wood’s  in  Winnipeg,  but  is  better  known  as 
a  writer  of  verse  and  essays.  Mr.  Lloyd 
was  unable  to  finish  his  medical  course  by 
reason  of  ill-health,  and  after  travelling  in 
Europe  established  himself  as  a  farmer  in 
Manitoba.  He  again  had  to  retire  and  went 
to  Florida,  whence  he  returned  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  war  and  tried  in  vain  to  be 
accepted  for  service.  He  has  been  in  busi¬ 
ness  since  that  time.  He  was  bereaved  by 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Lloyd  in  1926. 

Rev.  J.  F.  L.  Macdonald,  Arts  TO,  Theol. 
T3,  had  to  retire  from  the  ministry  on  ac¬ 
count  of  ill-health  in  1926.  He  had  been 
Presbterian  minister  at  Burk’s  Falls  for 
eleven  years  and  was  later  attached  to  the 
Courcelette  Mission  in  east  Toronto.  He  is 
a  frequent  writer  to  the  church  press  and  is 
an  artist  and  illustrator. 

Rev.  P.  T.  Pilkey,  Arts  TO,  Theol.  T3,  was 
elected  second  vice-president  of  the  Vancou¬ 
ver  Canadian  Club  at  their  last  annual  meet¬ 
ing. 

Dr.  Carlyle  Portcous,  Med.  ’01,  is  medical 
superintendent  of  Verdun  Hospital  at  Ver¬ 
dun,  P.Q. 

'  Dr.  C.  A.  Publow,  Med.  ’06,  and  Mrs.  Pub- 
low  of  Picton,  Ont.,  recently  visited  in 
Cuba. 

G.  C.  Reid,  Sc.  ’02,  is  resident  engineer 
with  the  Flin  Flon  railway  at  Cranberry 
Portage,  via  The  Pas,  Man. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Robertson,  Med.  ’03,  of  Belleville, 
has  received  the  distinction  of  being  elect¬ 
ed  a  fellow  of  the  American  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Shirreff,  Med.  ’03,  has  practised 
for  most  of  the  time  since  graduation  at 
Ottawa,  having  been  there  continuously  for 
the  past  fifteen  years,  and  for  the  past  ten 
he  has  been  superintendent  of  Strathcona 
Hospital  in  that  city. 


T.  C.  Smith,  Arts  ’05,  is  inspector  of  pub¬ 
lic  schools  at  Perth,  Ont. 

Dr.  Egbert  W.  Sproule,  Med.  ’05,  has  been 
practising  for  some  years  at  Humboldt, 
Iowa.  He  served  with  the  U.  S.  army  dur¬ 
ing  the  war. 

Dr.  John  H.  Stead,  Arts  ’06,  Med.  ’09,  at 
one  time  with  the  Ontario  Hospital  Service, 
has  been  a  leading  physician  of  Oakville, 
Ont.,  for  several  years. 

F.  Stidwill,  Sc.  '08,  has  been  on  his  own 
as  a  civil  engineer  and  contractor,  principal¬ 
ly  building  concrete  roads,  since  1927.  He 
was  previously  a  partner  in  Magwood  and 
Stidwill,  and  later  in  McLean  and  Stidwill, 
at  Cornwall,  Ont. 

Ben  Tett,  Sc.  ’04,  of  Newboro,  Ont.,  was 
recently  bereaved  by  the  death  of  his  father, 
Mr.  John  Poole  Tett,  eldest  member  of  a 
family  long  distinguished  in  Frontenac 
County.  Miss  Eleanor  Tett,  Arts  ’28,  is  a 
granddaughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Tett. 

L.  A.  Thornton,  Arts  ’06,  Sc.  ’06,  who  has 
been  city  commissioner  of  Regina  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  has  recently  been  appointed  by 
the  Saskatchewan  government  to  be  power 
commissioner  for  the  whole  province. 

C.  J.  Tulley,  Arts  ’08,  formerly  with  the 
Forestry  Branch  at  Ottawa,  has  been  a  con¬ 
troller  of  that  city  for  the  past  few  years. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Wilkinson  (Laura  Berney), 
Arts  ’06,  is  on  the  occasional  teaching  staff 
of  Harbord  Collegiate,  Toronto.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
kinson  is  a  school  inspector. 

Dr.  T.  B.  Williams,  Sc.  ’09  (Ph.D.,  Wise.), 
is  consulting  geologist  and  mining  engineer 
in  Calgary. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Young,  Arts  ’02,  Med.  ’04,  has 
had  a  general  practice  in  Walkerville  since 
1914.  He  has  been  a  town  councillor  for 
three  years,  and  is  a  director  of  the  Border 
Cities  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Dr.  Young 
was  on  the  championship  football  team  of 
1900  and  was  captain  in  1902,  and  is  an 
annual  spectator  of  the  Queen’s  game  at 
’Varsity. 

1911-1920 

A.  L.  Acton,  Arts  T2,  has  been  for  the 
past  twelve  years  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Beach  Foundry,  Ltd.,  stove  manufacturers 
at  Ottawa. 

D.  G.  Anglin,  Sc.  ’ll,  has  been  with  An¬ 
glin  Norcross  Ltd.,  general  contractors  at 
Montreal,  since  1920.  He  is  now  assistant 
manager  and  outside  superintendent.  He 
had  been  in  the  Civil  Service  until  he  went 
overseas  in  the  artillery. 

Miss  Mary  R.  Anglin,  Arts  ’15,  has  been 
Principal  Taylor’s  secretary  for  the  past  ten 
years. 

H.  E.  Balfour,  Arts  T9,  is  teaching  mathe¬ 
matics  at  the  Victoria  High  School  at  Ed¬ 
monton,  Alberta.  He  spent  two  and  one  half 
years  as  a  prisoner  of  war  and  was  later 
stationed  in  Denmark  on  the  staff  for  the 
repatriation  of  prisoners. 

H.  C.  Barlow,  Arts  T6  and  ’20,  has  been 
assistant  chief  chemist  with  the  Dteloro 
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Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  Deloro, 
Ont.,  for  the  past  few  years. 

Rev.  A.  L.  Blacklock,  Arts  T9,  Theol.  ’21, 
is  moderator  of  the  presbytery  of  Boston 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  has  recent¬ 
ly  been  elected  president  of  the  Waltham, 
Mass.,  Kiwanis  Club. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Boak,  Arts  ’ll,  Med.  T2,  is 
practising  as  a  surgeon  in  Victoria,  B.C. 
For  five  years  during  the  war  he  was  sur¬ 
geon  with  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy.  - 

P.  A.  Borden,  Sc.  ’ll,  is  electrical  engi¬ 
neer  with  the  Bristol  Co.,  at  Waterbury, 
Conn. 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Breach  (Robina  Holmes),  Arts 
T5,  lives  in  Holden,  Alberta. 

J.  E.  Burchell,  Arts  ’15,  is  principal  of 
the  high  school  at  Uxbridge,  Ont.  For  the 
first  few  years  after  graduation  he  taught 
at  Athens,  Ont. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Burden,  Med.  ’13  and  T4,  is  now 
on  the  medical  staff  of  St.  John’s  General 
Hospital,  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland,  and 
also  of  the  Grace  Maternity  Hospital.  He 
has  been  registered  with  the  general  Medi¬ 
cal  Council  of  Great  Britain  since  the  war. 

J.  A.  Campbell,  Arts  T2,  has  for  the  past 
thirteen  years  been  a  leading  member  of  the 
British  Columbia  Bar. 

W.  D.  Colby,  Sc.  T7,  is  an  O.L.S.,  and 
county  engineer  and  road  superintendent  for 
Kent  County.  He  resides  in  Chatham. 

Dr.  W.  Gordon  Cornett,  Arts  T8,  Med.  ’21, 
who  has  won  a  high  place  in  his  profession 
through  his  work  at  the  Mountain  Sana¬ 
torium  in  Hamilton,  Ont.,  has  recently  taken 
over  the  practice  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  C.  Mac- 
gegor  in  Hamilton.  Mrs.  Cornett  was 
Jessie  Ewart,  Arts  ’21,  who  before  her  mar¬ 
riage  had  taught  at  Bracebridge  and  Sarnia. 

R.  H.  Farnsworth,  Sc.  ’16,  is  chief  drafts¬ 
man  for  Price  Brothers  at  Quebec. 

Sister  M.  Florian  (Jessie  H.  Macdonald), 
Arts  T8,  teaches  classics  and  English  at 
Loretto  Abbey,  Armour  Heights,  Toronto. 
Since  graduating  in  classics  she  has  taken 
work  in  physical  education  at  Harvard. 

J.  E.  Forbes,  Sc.  ’16,  has  been  with  the 
International  Petroleum  Co.,  Ltd.,  at  Talara, 
Peru,  for  the  past  three  years.  After  re¬ 
turning  from  his  flying  service  overseas  he 
was  employed  at  Halifax  and  Dartmouth 
for  seven  years. 

Dr.  O.  E.  Kennedy,  Med.  ’16,  has  a  surgi¬ 
cal  practice  at  Biggar,  Sask.  After  his 
overseas  service  he  remained  in  England 
and  did  postgraduate  work  there  and  in 
Germany.  Dr.  L.  J.  Austin,  now  professor 
of  surgery  at  Queen’s,  was  his  tutor  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Dr.  Kennedy  returned  to  Canada  via 
Africa,  India  and  Egypt.  He  is  attached 
to  the  Grey  Nuns’  Hospital  at  Biggar. 

Mrs.  R.  D.  Finlayson  (Ellen  Wood),  Arts 
T6,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  girls’  dormitory 
at  Olds  School  of  Agriculture,  Olds,  Alta. 
Her  husband,  who  was  a  member  of  Arts 
T2  and  Theol.  T9,  died  at  Estevan  in  1921. 
Mrs.  Finlayson  attended  Queen’s  in  1912 
and  1913,  and  completed  her  course  in  the 


University  of  Saskatchewan  and  at  Chicago. 

Laura  G.  Fraser,  Arts  T9,  is  teaching  in 
Durham,  Ont.,  High  School. 

A.  R.  Garrett,  Arts  T8,  Sc.  ’20,  is  an  in¬ 
dustrial  engineer  with  the  Dominion  Rubber 
Co.,  at  Port  Dalhousie,  Ont. 

Rev.  C.  C.  Gilbert,  Arts  T9,  Theol.  ’24,  is 
now  at  Fort  Coulonge,  Que.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  at  Kingsbury,  Que. 

Harold  L.  Goodearle,  Sc.  T9,  has  for  the 
past  two  years  been  superintendent  of  the 
Langley  plant  of  the  North  American  Clay 
Co.,  at  Langley,  S.C. 

Stanley  Gray,  Sc.  T3,  is  superintendent  of 
the  St.  Eugene  concentrator  of  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Mining  and  Smelting  Co.  at  Moyie, 

B.C. 

Walter  Griesbach,  Sc.  T2,  who  for  the 
past  ten  years  has  been  office  engineer  with 
the  Foundation  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Mont¬ 
real,  has  recently  been  appointed  chief  en¬ 
gineer  for  that  company,  with  headquarters 
at  Montreal.  Before  joining  this  company 
Mr.  Griesbach  had  been  doing  breakwater 
and  harbour  work  for  the  Dominion  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Works. 

Miss  Esther  Grace  Harrop,  Arts  T6,  is 
teaching  in  South  Vancouver  High  School, 
which  she  reports  as  “the  banner  school  of 
the  province.”  Formerly  she  taught  in  New 
Westminster  High  School. 

Dr.  Henry  Hedden,  Med.  ’16  and  ’18,  has 
been  seven  years  superintendent  of  the 
Methodist  Hospital,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Miss  Dora  Helmkay,  Arts  ’18,  is  on  the 
collegiate  staff  at  North  Bay,  Ont. 

Robert  Henderson,  Arts  T7,  is  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Education  at  Saskatoon. 

Miss  Edith  Hind,  Arts  ’20,  is  teaching  in 
the  technical  school  at  Ottawa. 

Bruce  Howson,  Arts  T5,  who  is  teaching 
at  Riverdale  Collegiate,  Toronto,  reports 
that  he  has  in  his  thriving  family  “one  can¬ 
didate  for  outside  or  flying  wing  on  Queen’s 
champions  of  1941,  and  two  members  for 
Levana,  all  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
Queen’s  yell.” 

Dr.  G.  A.  L.  Irwin,  Med.  ’12  and  ’21,  has 
been  for  some  time  at  Hollis,  Long  Island. 

C.  E.  Joslyn,  Sc.  ’15,  is  townsite  manager 
for  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Co.,  at  Winnipeg.  He 
became  a  D.L.S.  in  1916,  and  during  the  war 
served  the  Imperial  Department  of  Muni¬ 
tions  at  Ottawa,  taking  his  present  position 
in  1919. 

E.  C.  Keeley,  Sc.  ’17,  has  been  appointed 
inspector  for  the  Ontario  Department  of 
Mines  at  Kirkland  Lake  in  succession  to 
Major  McMillan,  who  has  gone  to  Uruguay. 
Mr.  Keeley  spent  several  years  in  the  Kirk¬ 
land  Lake  and  Cobalt  regions  before  going 
to  Banff,  Alta.,  where  he  has  been  since 
1926. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Kenner,  Arts  ’17,  Med.  ’20,  is 
practising  in  Stratford,  Ont. 

I.  F.  Kinnard,  Sc.  ’16  and  ’17,  is  assistant 
engineer  at  the  West  Lynn  works  of  the 
General  Electric  Co.,  at  Lynn,  Mass. 

H.  R.  Leppard,  Arts  T9,  received  his 
Ph.D.  from  Chicago  at  the  autumn  convoca- 
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tion.  He  is  in  the  department  of  geography 
at  that  university. 

E.  L.  Longmore,  Sc.  ’12,  has  been  metal¬ 
lurgical  engineer  and  mill  superintendent 
for  the  Hollinger  Consol.  Gold  Mines,  Ltd., 
at  Timmins,  Ont.,  since  1918. 

Dr.  W.  S.  McCann,  Arts  TO,  Sc.  T2 
(Ph.D.,  Yale),  now  in  London,  England,  has 
recently  been  preparing  reports  on  some  of 
the  gold  and  copper  mines  of  Northern  and 
Southern  Rhodesia.  He  is  at  present  en¬ 
gaged  in  reporting  on  the  gold  fields  of 
Venezuela  and  the  bauxite  deposits  of  Brit¬ 
ish  Guiana. 

Dr.  Ken  MacKinnon,  Med.  T5,  was  prin¬ 
cipal  host  to  a  reunion  of  that  year  a  few 
months  ago  at  Renfrew.  The  party  included 
Doctors  J.  V.  Williams,  of  St.  John’s,  Art 
Howson  of  Peterborough,  Howard  Box  of 
Arnprior,  Hal  Murray  of  Framingham, 
Mass.,  and  George  Burwell  of  Renfrew. 
During  the  gathering  they  crossed  the  river 
to  Bristol  to  visit  Dr.  Dave  MacFarlane  of 
the  same  year. 

W.  A.  Marrison,  Sc.  ’20  (M.A.,  Harvard), 
is  in  the  research  department  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  Co.  He  resides  at  Maplewood, 
N.J. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Matthews,  Med.  ’ll,  practises  in 
New  York  City,  specializing  in  orthopedic 
surgery.  He  is  attached  to  the  staffs  of 
Perth  Amboy  Hospital,  New  Jersey,  and  of 
the  Woman’s  Hospital,  and  St.  Luke’s  Hos¬ 
pital  in  New  York.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  medicine  in  New  York  and  of 
the  New  York  County  association  of  the 
A.  M.  A. 

A.  J.  Milhousen,  Arts  T6,  Educ.  T7,  is 
head  of  the  science  department  in  Colling- 
wood  Collegiate.  He  had  formerly  taught 
in  Wallaceburg,  Kingsville  and  Pembroke. 

Dr.  Herbert  Mohan,  Med.  ’ll,  has  for  some 
time  had  a  practice  in  New  York  City. 

W.  M.  Morgan,  Sc.  ’15,  is  now  with  the 
United  States  Smelting,  Mining  and  Refin¬ 
ing  Co.,  at  Pachuca,  Hidalgo,  Mexico.  “Bill” 
has  spent  twelve  years  in  Spanish  America. 

Peter  Muir,  Arts  ’20,  is  teaching  in  River- 
dale  Collegiate,  Toronto. 

Dr.  L.  J.  Murphy,  Med.  T4,  is  on  the  medi¬ 
cal  staff  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railway  in 
New  York  City. 

Dr.  H.  G.  Murray,  Med.  T5,  besides  being 
industrial  physician  with  the  Dennison  Mfg. 
Co.  at  Framingham,  Mass.,  is  also  assistant 
instructor  at  the  Harvard  School  of  Public 
Health. 

Albert  Nicholas,  Arts  ’20,  has  been  for 
same  years  principal  of  the  Booth  Prepara¬ 
tory  School,  a  select  private  school  for  boys 
at  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Dr.  James  Norman,  Med.  T3,  has  had  a 
general  practice  in  Toronto  since  1915. 

W  .H.  Norrish,  Sc.  T2,  since  graduation 
has  been  with  the  Dominion  Department  of 
the  Interior,  in  the  Natural  Resources  In¬ 
telligence  Service,  where  he  has  as  col¬ 
leagues  Oliver  Master,  .Arts  T4,  and  G. 
Douglas  Mallory,  Sc.  ’20. 


Dr.  F.  X.  (Finnie)  O’Connor,  Med.  T4  and 
T5,  who  was  overseas  with  No.  7  Queen’s 
Hospital,  and  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  house 
staff  of  the  Manhattan  Eye,  Ear,  nose  and 
Throat  Hospital,  New  York  City,  has  opened 
his  office  at  the  corner  of  King  and  Johnson 
streets,  Kingston,  Ont.,  of  which  city  he  is 
a  native  son. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Osborne,  Arts  T5  (B.D.,  St. 
Andrew’s,  Sask.),  has  been  United  Church 
minister  at  Outlook,  Sask.,  for  the  past  few 
years. 

Dr.  R.  R.  Paul,  Med.  ’ll,  who  practised 
for  several  years  in  Ontario  and  in  different 
towns  of  Alberta,  is  now  at  Duchess,  Alta., 
and  is  buying  the  Duchess  Drug  Store.  He 
was  recently  located  in  Cadogan,  Alberta. 

S.  E.  Prowse,  Sc.  T5,  is  treasurer  of 
Thayers,  Ltd.,  at  London,  Ont.  He  had  for¬ 
merly  been  with  the  Dominion  Engineering 
works  at  Montreal. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Sweeney,  Med.  ’17  and  ’20,  prac¬ 
tises  at  Drumheller,  Alberta,  in  partnership 
with  Dr.  T.  R.  Ross,  Med.  ’08.  Before  going 
west  in  1920  Dr.  Sweeney  practised  in  New¬ 
foundland  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  as  well 
as  serving  overseas. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Topping,  Arts  ’ll  (M.A.,  New 
York,  B.D.,  Union  Theol.  Sem.),  is  doing 
educational  and  evangelistic  work  for  the 
Foochow  American  mission.  He  is  associ¬ 
ate  moderator  of  the  .synod  of  his  church. 

J.  A.  E.  Tremblay,  Sc.  ’ll,  is  city  water 
works  engineer  at  Quebec  City. 

R.  R.  Wilson,  Sc.  T3,  is  a  leading  mining 
engineer  of  British  Columbia.  He  repre¬ 
sents  in  Victoria  the  Granby  Consolidated 
Mining,  Smelting,  and  Power  Co.,  Ltd.,  and 
W.  R.  Wilson  &  Sons.  He  is  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  Pleasant  Valley 
Mining  Co.,  Ltd.,  president  and  managing 
director  of  Consolidated  Coal,  Ltd.,  of  Van¬ 
couver,  president  of  the  Atlas  Clay  Products 
Co.,  and  president  of  the  Selkirk  Syndicate 
of  Victoria.  At  present  he  is  opening  up  an 
important  new  area  in  Finlay  River  district, 
being  managing  director  of  Ingenika  Mine. 

1921-1928 

Miss  Marion  Anglin,  Arts  ’28,  is  attending 
O.  C.  E. 

Miss  Prudence  M.  Austin,  Arts  ’22,  is 
teaching  in  the  new  technical  and  commer¬ 
cial  high  school  at  Port  Arthur,  Ont  She 
formerly  taught  in  Port  Burwell,  New  Lis- 
keard,  and  Richmond  Hill,  and  has  travelled 
in  Europe. 

A.  J.  Baker,  Sc.  ’23,  although  not  com¬ 
pletely  recovered  from  his  long  illness,  is 
able  to  maintain  many  of  his  personal  and 
intellectual  interests,  and  is  clerk  of  East 
Nissouri  Township  at  Lakeside,  Ont. 

W.  H.  Becking,  Arts  ’23,  as  well  as  prac¬ 
tising  law  in  Windsor,  is  teaching  oratory 
in  Windsor  Technical  School. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Bennett  (Edna  Derbyshire), 
Arts  ’22,  who  resides  in  Spencerville,  Ont., 
is  a  weekly  contributor  to  the  Kingston 
“Whig-Standard”.  She  taught  for  one  year 
in  Spencerville  before  her  marriage. 
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W.  G.  Bennett,  Arts  ’21,  is  teaching  in  To¬ 
ronto. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Blakely,  Sc.  ’23,  of  Bounty, 
Sask.,  was  bereaved  a  few  weeks  ago  by  the 
death  of  his  wife. 

Miss  Thelma  W.  Bogart,  Arts  ’27,  recent¬ 
ly  received  the  degree  of  M.Sc.  at  Chicago. 
She  is  spending  a  few  weeks  on  a  trip  to 
South  America  with  her  mother. 

Dr.  Robert  Breckenridge,  Med.  ’27,  who 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  Akron  City  Hospital, 
wrote  his  Ohio  examinations  in  December 
and  passed  first  in  the  state.  Only  twenty- 
nine  out  of  forty-seven  were  successful.  He 
is  now  practising  on  West  Portage  Street, 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 

Miss  Jennie  L.  Brennan,  Arts  ’22,  teaches 
Latin  in  the  Welland  High  School,  and  is 
one  of  the  active  members  of  the  energetic 
Niagara  Falls  branch  of  the  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


C.  A.  Brown,  Arts  ’24,  until  recently  a 
school  principal  in  London,  Ont.,  is  now  pub¬ 
lic  school  inspector  for  Chatham,  Ont. 

W.  J.  Byers,  Arts  ’28,  is  this  year  attend¬ 
ing  the  Queen’s  Theological  College. 

R.  O.  Campney,  Arts  ’21,  private  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
at  Ottawa,  is  shortly  to  open  a  law  practice 
in  Vancouver.  Before  going  to  Mr.  Mal¬ 
colm,  he  had  been  with  Dr.  Skelton,  and  Mr. 
W.  L.  M.  King. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Cohoon,  Med.  ’24,  is  now  located 
at  3400  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Miss  Mina  P.  Cole,  Arts  ’26,  is  librarian 
at  the  Normal  School  in  Camrose,  Alberta. 

R.  G.  Corneil,  Sc.  ’23,  formerly  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Research  Council,  for  the  past  four 
years  has  been  conducting  an  insurance 
business  in  Lindsay,  Ont.,  and  has  also  been 
able  to  further  his  professional  interests  at 
the  same  time  as  a  consulting  chemical  en¬ 
gineer. 
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Harry  Cox,  Sc.  ’25  and  ’27,  formerly 
chemist  with  the  Electro  Products,  at  Shaw- 
inigan  Falls,  P.Q.,  is  now  plant  superinten¬ 
dent  for  General  Plastics  at  North  Tona- 
wanda,  N.Y. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Cramer,  Med.  ’28,  is  at  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital  at  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

Miss  Jean  Cresswell,  Arts  ’23,  is  teaching 
arithmetic  and  physical  training  at  the 
Kingston  Collegiate. 

A.  F.  Cross,  Arts  ’23,  has  now  returned 
to  Ottawa  to  join  the  staff  of  the  “Citi¬ 
zen.” 

R.  E.  (Pat)  Courtis,  Sc.  ’28,  is  at  O.  C.  E. 

G.  H.  Day,  Arts  ’28,  is  on  the  accounting 
staff  of  General  Motors  at  Oshawa. 

H.  S.  Deeley,  Sc.  ’26,  who  is  with  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Johns-Manville  Co.,  at  Asbestos, 
Que.,  spent  this  summer  in  New  York,  un¬ 
dergoing  instruction  in  preparation  for  his 
transfer  from  the  mine  department  to  the 
planning  department,  where  he  is  now  assis¬ 
tant  planning  manager. 

Miss  Nora  de  Hart,  Arts  ’26,  is  with  the 
Bell  Telephone  Co.  at  Toronto. 

R.  M.  Disher,  Sc.  ’21,  conducts  a  success¬ 
ful  printing  business  in  Ridgeway,  Ont. 

Clarence  Drew,  Arts  ’26,  is  with  the  Bell 
Telephone  in  Montreal. 

R.  W.  Drybrough,  Sc.  ’27,  is  a  construc¬ 
tion  engineer  with  Lang  &  Ross,  Ltd.,  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 

Miss  L.  Edith  Durnin,  Arts  ’21,  has  been 
teaching  mathematics  for  the  past  three 
years  in  Fort  Frances  High  School. 

H.  J.  Edwards,  Arts  ’23,  Sc.  ’24,  moved  to 
Oshawa  in  November  to  become  assistant 
manager  for  the  H.  E.  P.  C.  of  Ontario  in 
that  city.  For  the  past  two  years  he  has 
been  rural  superintendent  with  the  Commis¬ 
sion  at  Simcoe. 

Hugo  Ewart,  Arts  ’26,  is  now  with  the 
Firestone  Tire  Co.,  in  Hamilton,  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  assistant  personnel  manager. 

Miss  Rheta  F.  Field,  Arts  ’23,  has  taught 
for  the  past  three  years  in  the  high  school 
at  Tillsonburg,  Ont. 

Neil  C.  Fraser,  Arts  ’25,  and  son  of  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  R.  Fraser,  Arts  ’93,  D.D.  ’28,  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Osgoode  Hall  last  year,  was 
called  to  the  Bar  in  June,  and  is  now  with 
Messrs.  Grierson  and  Creighton,  barristers 
of  Oshawa. 

F.  W.  Fredenburg,  Arts  ’25  (Comm.),  is 
now  with  the  Lynn  Sportswear,  Ltd.,  at  To¬ 
ronto.  He  had  formerly  been  with  the  Co- 
bourg  Knit  Wear,  Ltd.,  at  Cobourg,  Ont. 

Dr.  Austin  G.  Friend,  Med.  ’24,  has  a 
growing  practice  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  where 
he  is  also  on  the  staff  of  the  City  Hospital. 

Norman  E.  Gibbons,  Arts  ’27,  who  re¬ 
ceived  his  master’s  degree  in  October,  is 
now  a  research  student  in  bacteriology  at 
Queen’s  under  a  National  Research  Council 
bursary. 

R.  A.  Gillies,  Arts  ’27,  is  employed  by  the 
U.  S.  L.  Battery  Sales  in  Hamilton  . 

James  T.  Gow,  Arts  ’22,  graduated  from 
Osgoode  Hall  in  1925  and  is  with  Blake, 
Lash,  Anglin  and  Cassels  of  Toronto,  “keep¬ 


ing  the  wolf  away  from  my  own  ‘lares  et 
penates’  by  leading  him  to  other  people’s.” 

William  A.  Hambley,  Sc.  ’23,  is  metal¬ 
lurgist  in  the  foundry  division  of  the  Stude- 
baker  Corp.,  at  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Miss  Jean  C.  Hamilton,  Arts  ’28,  is  this 
year  attending  the  Ontario  College  of  Edu¬ 
cation  at  Toronto. 

J.  M.  Hamilton,  Arts  ’25,  Sc.  ’27,  is  now 
doing  surveying  for  the  McIntyre  Porcupine 
Mines  at  Schumacher,  Ont. 

Miss  Lillian  Handford,  Arts  ’22,  is  teach¬ 
ing  in  Renfrew,  Ont. 

Donald  H.  Kincaid,  Sc.  ’27,  is  a  chemist 
with  the  Brown  Corporation  at  La  Tuque, 
Que. 

Ken  S.  McNeill,  Sc.  ’21,  has  been  assistant 
manager,  Mexican  Tramways,  at  Mexico 
City  since  March,  1928.  He  was  married 
in  October. 

D.  C.  Macpherson,  Sc.  ’24,  of  the  Dominion 
Bridge  Co.,  Ltd.,  on  the  completion  of  his 
work  on  the  Royal  York  Hotel,  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Halifax,  where  work  is  proceeding 
on  the  new  terminal  and  the  new  C.  N.  R. 
hotel.  Mrs.  Macpherson  was  Alma  Smith, 
Arts  ’26. 

Mace  Mair,  Arts  ’24,  of  the  Canada  Gyp¬ 
sum  and  Alabastine  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  be  advertising  manager  at  their 

Poric  rjrjf  nffipP 

R.  H.  F.  Manske,  Sc.  ’23  (Ph.D.,  Manches¬ 
ter),  is  at  present  doing  research  at  the 
Sterling  Chemical  Lab.  at  Yale.  He  has 
published  considerable  material  in  the  field 
of  organic  chemistry  and  allied  subjects. 

J.  R.  Martin,  Arts  ’25,  is  teaching  at 
Shaunavon,  Sask. 

G.  M.  Minard,  Sc;  ’28,  is  in  charge  of  mill 
and  town  water  supply  at  Kapuskasing, 
Ont.,  where  he  is  employed  by  the  Spruce 
Falls  Power  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

Victor  S.  Murray,  Sc.  ’28,  is  now  employed 
with  Gordon  Wallace,  structural  engineer, 
Toronto. 

J.  L.  Mutter,  Arts  ’28,  of  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  leaves  in  March  for 
Cape  Town,  S.  Africa,  as  assistant  to  the 
trade  commissioner  there. 

James  (Jamie)  Neilson,  Sc.  ’28,  is  with 
the  Carborundum  Co.  at  Toronto. 

Dr.  H.  R.  Nicklin,  Med.  T6  and  ’22,  after 
three  years  overseas  service  in  England  and 
France,  returned  to  take  up  a  general  prac¬ 
tice,  and  has  been  established  for  the  past 
nine  years  in  Milverton,  Ont. 

G.  F.  O’Connor,  Sc.  ’21,  is  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan,  pursuing  a  course  of 
studies  leading  to  the  master’s  degree  in  en¬ 
gineering.  “Pat”  has  been  awarded  the 
Roy  D.  Chapin  fellowship  in  highway  engi¬ 
nering,  and  will  make  a  study  of  and  report 
on  the  handling  of  the  growing  traffic  on 
the  arterial  highways. 

A.  J.  O’Leary  ,Sc.  ’28,  is  this  term  doing 
graduate  research  work  in  physics  at  the 
University. 

W.  C.  Parnell,  Sc.  ’21,  has  for  the  past 
year  been  in  the  patent  department  of  the 
Bell  Telephone  laboratories  in  New  York. 
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He  had  previously  had  five  years  experience 
with  consulting  engineering  firms  in  Detroit, 
Boston,  and  New  York. 

E.  M.  Patton,  Arts  ’26,  is  with  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company  at  Ottawa. 

J.  H.  Pettit,  Sc.  ’27,  is  chemist  with  the 
General  Plastics  Co.,  at  North  Tonawanda, 
N.Y. 

F.  S.  Phillips,  Arts  ’28,  is  this  year  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  high  school,  Wingham,  Ont. 

Dr.  Cecil  H.  Playfair,  Med.  ’24,  has  been 
practising  in  Hamilton,  Ont.,  for  the  past 
two  years. 

Dr.  J.  K.  Pomeroy,  Med.  ’22,  has  a  suc¬ 
cessful  practice  at  Gainsborough,  Sask., 
where  he  located  after  one  year  at  Eastend. 
He  is  local  coroner,  member  of  the  school 
board,  and  is  an  officer  in  the  21st  Canadian 
Cavalry  Field  Ambulance. 

Miss  Lillian  Potter,  Arts  ’23,  has  re¬ 


turned  from  Japan  and  is  now  at  Beams- 
ville,  Ont. 

Miss  Marjorie  Purtelle,  Arts  ’26,  is  this 
year  a  student  at  0.  C.  E.  Since  graduation 
she  has  spent  one  year  at  Macdonald  Col¬ 
lege,  three  months  as  a  pupil  of  dietetics 
at  Brantford  Hospital,  and  seven  months  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Miss  A.  Elizabeth  Rattee,  Arts  ’21  and 
’26,  is  teaching  in  St.  Lambert  High  School, 
St.  Lambert,  P.Q. 

Rev.  W.  Harold  Reid,  Arts  ’24,  of  Graven- 
hurst,  Ont.,  received  the  degree  of  M.A.  in 
Semitic  languages  at  Toronto  last  spring. 

W.  A.  Richards,  Sc.  26,  is  mechanical  en¬ 
gineer  with  the  Bailey  Meter  Co.,  at  East 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  E.  Robertson,  Sc.  ’28,  is  metallurgical 
engineer  with  the  Buchans  Mining  Co.,  at 
Buchans,  Newfoundland,  where  he  is  em- 
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ployed  in  the  assaying-  lab.  He  was  formerly 
with  the  International  Nickel  Co. 

H.  P.  Salter,  Arts  ’23  (Comm.),  is  accoun¬ 
tant  with  the  Equitable  Trust  Co.,  bankers, 
on  Wall  Street.  He  had  formerly  been  with 
General  Motors  at  Oshawa  and  at  Tarry- 
town,  N.Y. 

Dr.  Tweed  Samis,  Med.  ’24,  received  his 
diploma  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  and 
did  further  work  in  London  before  returning 
home.  Mrs.  Samis  was  Kathleen  Bibby, 
Arts  ’25.  She  accompanied  him  to  Europe. 

S.  W.  Small,  Sc.  ’25,  who  has  since  grad¬ 
uation  been  chemist  with  the  paints  and 
lacquer  division  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  at 
Detroit,  has  been  appointed  chief  chemist 
of  the  Akron  Varnish  Co.,  in  the  same  city. 

Frank  Spears,  Arts  ’27  (Comm.),  has  left 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  and  is 
now  with  the  De  Forest  Radio  Corp.,  Ltd., 
at  Toronto. 

W.  H.  Spence,  Arts  ’26,  is  on  the  staff  of 
the  West  End  Technical  Commercial  High 
School,  at  Toronto. 

Dr.  A.  R.  Stevenson,  Med.  ’27,  is  going 
to  Vienna  to  continue  his  work  in  eye,  ear, 
nose,  and  throat  specialization.  Later  in 
the  year  he  will  establish  himself  in  Van¬ 
couver. 

G.  E.  Stewart,  Sc.  ’24,  is  sales  engineer 
with  the  Bristol  Co.,  at  Waterbury,  Conn. 

E.  A.  Sully,  Sc.  ’23,  has  been  transferred 
to  Winnipeg  with  the  Ford  Co.  of  Canada. 

R.  H.  (Bobby)  Thompson,  Arts  ’28,  is  at 
the  O.  C.  E. 

W.  J.  Thompson,  Sc.  ’27,  is  now  with  the 
American  Cyanamid  Co.  at  Niagara  Falls, 
Ont. 

Miss  Hazel  Van  Alstyne,  Arts  ’27,  is 
teaching  at  Clifford  Continuation  School. 

Miss  Mary  H.  Walker,  Arts  ’28,  is  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  Kitchener  Street  School,  Niagara 
Falls,  Ont. 

Miss  Ruby  M.  Walsh,  Arts  ’26,  is  spend¬ 
ing  the  present  school  year  in  London,  Eng¬ 
land,  where  she  is  teaching  under  the  ex¬ 
change  system  arranged  by  the  League  of 
Empire. 

Miss  Mildred  Walters,  Arts  ’28,  of  Col- 
lingwood,  who  was  granted  her  degree  at 
the  Autumn  Convocation,  is  now  attending 
the  O.  C.  E.  at  Toronto. 

Walter  S.  Webb,  Arts  ’24,  is  principal  of 
the  Sunnyside  Bungalow  School,  Calgary, 
Alberta. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Webster,  Med.  ’28,  is  attached 
to  the  Buffalo  City  Hospital  in  that  city. 
We  omitted  to  state  in  the  announcement 
of  his  wedding  in  the  December  number  of 
the  “Review”  that  his  bride,  Helen  Eliza 
Rogers,  was  a  member  of  Arts  ’28. 

I.  H.  Weedmark,  Arts  ’23,  is  teaching 
science  in  Adam  Beck  Collegiate,  London, 
Ont. 

Miss  Dorothy  Whittaker,  Arts  ’26,  and 
Miss  “Kay”  Elliott,  Arts  ’26,  are  with  the 
Bell  Telephone  Co.,  at  Toronto. 

Dr.  J.  Collins  Williams,  Med.  ’28,  is  at  the 
Civic  Hospital,  Ottawa. 


A.  D.  Wilson,  Jr.,  Sc.  ’28,  is  assistant  en¬ 
gineer  in  charge  of  surveys  and  construction 
work  with  the  Algoma  Cent?  '  Railway  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.  He  ,.as  formerly 
at  Hamilton. 

GENERAL 

Dr.  L.  J.  Austin,  professor  of  surgery  at 
the  University,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Association  of  Clinical  Surgeons  of  Canada 
at  their  last  meeting  in  Chicago.  During 
the  present  year  they  will  hold  a  meeting 
in  Kingston.  Dr.  Austin  is  also  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Canadian  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  who  have  decided  to  co-operate  with 
the  Ontario  government  research  commis¬ 
sion  in  promoting  a  medical  research  fellow¬ 
ship. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  prize,  instituted  in 
1869,  was  given  to  whoever  was  first  in  the 
final  examinations  for  the  degree  of  B.A. 
Of  the  first  six  prizemen  three  are  still 
thriving  and  residing  in  Kingston:  Captain 
Robert  Crawford,  the  first  winner,  Arts 
’69,  trustee  of  the  University,  Dr.  A.  P. 
Knight,  Arts  ’72,  LL.D.  ’24,  professor  emeri¬ 
tus  of  the  University,  and  Dr.  D.  M.  Mc¬ 
Intyre,  Arts  ’74,  LL.D.  ’13,  trustee  of  the 
University. 

Dr.  L.  F.  Goodwin,  professor  of  chemical 
engineering  at  the  University,  delivered  a 
series  of  four  lectures  at  McGill  in  Decem¬ 
ber. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Goodwin,  emeritus  professor  of 
chemistry  and  for  many  years  dean  of  Sci¬ 
ence,  has  been  associated  with  the  Institute 
of  Industrial  Arts  at  Gardenvale,  Que.,  since 
retiring  from  university  work. 

The  death  in  January  of  Major  Alfred 
Light,  R.C.H.A.,  brought  sorrow  to  all  who 
were  interested  in  Queen’s  musical  matters 
immediately  before  the  war.  Major  Light 
became  associated  with  Queen’s  Mandolin 
and  Guitar  Club  in  1911,  which  reached  the 
peak  of  its  career  in  that  and  the  succeeding 
years.  From  1913  to  1915  he  was  leader 
of  the  Queen’s  Orchestra;  in  the  latter  year 
his  rapidly  increasing  military  duties  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  continue  his  work 
for  the  University.  Never  at  Queen’s  has 
the  popularity  of  music  excelled  that  of 
those  years,  when  the  annual  combined  per¬ 
formances  of  the  Queen’s  Choral  Society 
and  Queen’s  Orchestra  represented  a  high 
standard  of  amateur  art.  Major  Light’s 
home  was  constantly  open  to  Queen’s  peo¬ 
ple,  and  especially  to  the  hosts  of  friends  of 
his  Queen’s  son  and  daughter,  Mr.  A.  Keith 
Light,  Sc.  ’17,  of  Ottawa,  and  Miss  Marga¬ 
ret  Light,  Arts  ’26,  of  Kingston. 

Dr.  G.  S.  Melvin,  professor  of  physiology, 
was  acting  secretary  of  the  Medical  faculty 
during  the  long  illness  of  Dr.  Williamson, 
and  is  continuing  in  that  capacity.  He  is 
also  assistant  to  the  dean. 

Dr.  James  Miller,  professor  of  pathology 
at  the  University,  was  lecturer  at  the  Royal 
Canadian  Institute  on  December  1. 
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Lost  Trails 

Addresses  Wanted 

Couch,  S.,  Arts  ’05. 

Craig,  Hubert  H.,  Arts  ’25. 

Cram,  Robert  George,  Arts  ’27. 

Creighton,  Thomas  Matthew,  Arts  ’16. 
Cross,  Dora  E.,  Arts  ’19. 

Curtin,  Gertrude  M.,  Arts  ’17. 
Cunningham,  Mrs.  L.  L.  (Anna  Weaver), 
Arts  ’08. 

Curtin,  C.  T.,  former  student. 

Daly,  Wilberforce,  Arts  ’80. 

Dancey,  Percy  M.,  Arts  ’19. 

Davies,  Mrs.  N.  S.  (Ada  Richardson), 
Arts  ’10. 

Davis,  William,  Arts  ’28. 

Davis,  Rev.  William  H.,  Arts  ’93. 

Denike,  Dr.  George  H.,  Med.  ’82. 
Deutschmann,  Fred.  W.,  Arts  ’12. 
Deynard,  Dr.  Adalbert  B.,  Med.  ’75. 
Dickinson,  Mrs.  C.  (A.  Snyder),  Arts  ’95. 
Dickinson,  Mrs.  W.  H.  (Daintry  B.  Yates), 
.A.i*ts  ’08 

Dickson,  Dr.  Charles  E.,  Med.  ’80. 

Dickson,  Dr.  Jos.  S.,  Med.  ’13  and  ’19, 
Arts  ’20. 

Dixon,  Dr.  Andrew  F.,  Med.  ’90. 

Doherty,  Rev.  Francis,  Arts  ’07. 

Donahue,  James  M.,  Arts  ’10. 

Donahue,  John  C.,  Arts  ’17. 

Donovan,  Gertrude,  Arts  ’00. 

Donovan,  Dr.  Patrick  C.,  Med.  ’79. 
Douglas,  Dr.  Henry  Ed.  M.,  Med.  ’97. 
Douglas,  Dr.  Henry  Edwin,  Med.  ’92. 


Dowsley,  Dr.  George  C.,  Med.  ’75. 
Drysdale,  Stanley  A.  T.,  former  student. 
Duffield,  Allen  Edward,  Arts  ’28. 

Duncan,  Rev.  Dr.  George,  D.D.  ’19. 
Duncan,  John  Smith,  Arts  ’17. 

Duncan,  Rev.  T.  S.,  Arts  ’04. 

Dunlop,  Dr.  James  Donald,  Med.  87. 
Dupuis,  Dr.  Eugene  L.,  Med.  ’90. 
Eastman,  Fred.  S.,  Arts  ’03. 

Edwards,  Dr.  George,  LL.D.  ’22. 

Ellicott,  T.  W.  H.,  Arts  ’08. 

Elliott,  Harold  Brown,  Sc.  ’28. 

Ellis,  Fred.  James,  Sc.  ’21. 

Embree,  Emma,  Arts  ’24. 

Empey,  Dr.  Charles  T.,  Med.  ’80. 
Erichsen,  Dr.  Hugo,  Med.  ’83. 

Errett,  Bessie  D.,  Arts  ’04. 

Ewing,  William  C.,  Arts  ’95. 

Fairbairn,  Dr.  Archibald,  Med.  ’71. 
Fairbairn,  Dr.  J.  F.  R.,  Med.  ’09. 

Fallis,  Mrs.  L.  D.  (Reba  McArthur),  Arts 
’13. 

Fallis,  Dr.  Lawrence  S.,  Med.  ’19. 

Fear,  Thomas  E.,  Arts  ’08. 

Feek,  Robert  George,  Arts  ’82. 

Ferguson,  Archibald,  Arts  ’83. 

Ferguson,  Duncan,  Arts  TO. 

Ferguson,  Dr.  E.  A.,  Med.  ’04. 

Ferguson,  George  A.,  Arts  ’94. 

Ferguson,  Rev.  John,  Arts  ’04. 

Ferguson,  James  Gordon,  Sc.  ’23. 
Ferguson,  John  J.,  Arts  ’07. 

Ferguson,  Thomas  B.,  Arts  ’63. 
Ferguson,  Rev.  W.,  Arts  ’06. 

Fife,  Willard  E.,  Arts  T8. 
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"THE  MAKERS  OF  QUEEN’S” 

WILLIAM  NICOL,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Bij  E.  L.  Bruce,  Sc.  ’09,  Arts  ’ll 


WILLIAM  NICOL,  the  first  occu¬ 
pant  of  the  Chair  of  Mineralogy 
at  Queen's  University,  was  above  all  else 
a  teacher.  He  combined  an  enthusiasm 
for  his  subject  with  a  generous  loyalty  to 
the  institution  he  served  and  a  self-sacri¬ 
ficing  devotion  to  the  students  who  passed 
through  his  classes.  Frequently  that  de¬ 
votion  to  their  welfare  was  not  appreci¬ 
ated  during  undergraduate  days,  but  there 
are  few  of  the  men  who  took  their  min¬ 
eralogy  under  him  who  have  not  later 
looked  back  with  gratitude  to  the  severe 
discipline  of  his  courses.  The  test  of 
practical  experience  proved  the  value  of 
the  high  standards  that  he  required  of 
those  to  whom  he  accorded  even  a 
“duffer"  pass. 

Nicol’s  father  was  of  Scottish  descent; 
his  mother  of  United  Empire  Loyalist 
stock.  His  boyhood  days  were  spent  at 
Cataraqui,  where  he  received  his  early 
education.  It  is  said  that  at  some  time 
in  those  very  early  years  he  received  his 
first  inspiration  for  scientific  things.  At 
a  lecture  delivered  in  the  Cataraqui  Town 
Hall,  the  late  Professor  Nathan  Dupuis 
used  a  lantern  to  project  pictures  on  a 
screen,  and  the  youthful  Nicol  became 
extremely  interested  in  the  oxyhydrogen 
flame  that  was  used  for  illumination.  This 
scientific  interest  continued,  and  when  he 
reached  high-school  standing  he  found 
the  sciences  particularly  attractive ;  the 
more  so  when,  as  a  pupil  at  Kingston 
Collegiate  Institute,  he  passed  through 


the  hands  of  Dr.  A.  P.  Knight,  at  that 
time  principal  of  the  institution. 

Graduating  from  the  collegiate,  Nicol 
entered  Queen’s  University,  and  there 
again  he  was  fortunate  in  coming  under 
the  influence  of  Professor  Dupuis,  to 
whom  he  owed  his  first  scientific  im¬ 
pulses,  and  of  Professor  James  Fowler, 
then  professor  of  the  natural  sciences. 
Natural  science  at  that  time  meant,  chief¬ 
ly,  botany  and  zoology,  but  along  with 
these  he  received  his  elementary  training 
in  mineralogy.  His  academic  standing 
in  his  favourite  subjects  was  high,  but 
interest  in  one  field  did  not  result  in  neg¬ 
lect  of  others.  There  are  in  the  writer’s 
possession  three  books :  one  dated  May, 

1880,  being  the  prize  in  Junior  Greek 
with  the  award  signed  by  Samuel  Woods, 
M.A.,  interim  professor;  one  dated  May, 

1881,  the  prize  in  Senior  Greek,  signed 
by  Alexander  B.  Nicholson,  B.A. ;  and 
the  third  dated  May,  1882,  the  prize  in 
Rhetoric  and  English  Literature,  signed 
by  George  D.  Ferguson.  In  1880  Nicol 
had  won  the  prize  in  Junior  French  as 
well  as  in  Junior  Greek.  Scientific  train¬ 
ing  in  those  days  apparently  did  not  re¬ 
sult  in  any  neglect  of  the  humanities. 

Graduating  in  1883  with  honours  and 
the  medal  in  Chemistry,  Nicol  returned 
to  college  after  an  absence  of  two  years 
and  obtained  his  master’s  degree  in  1889, 
specializing  in  natural  science.  At  that 
time  the  openings  for  graduates  in  the 
scientific  courses  were  few,  other  than  in 
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the  teaching  profession;  and  after  gradu¬ 
ation  Nicol  obtained  an  appointment  as 
science  master  of  Guelph  Collegiate  Insti¬ 
tute.  After  two  years  there  he  resigned 
to  go  to  Germany  for  postgraduate  work, 
and  in  1891  returned  to  Queen's  as  Assis¬ 
tant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 


subjects  that  might  be  coveted  by  any 
student  of  those  subjects. 

With  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
students  and  with  the  establishment  in 
1893  of  the  School  of  Mining,  which  was 
planned  originally  as  a  school  for  pros¬ 
pectors  as  well  as  for  those  who  wished 


WILLIAM  NICOL,  M.A.,  LL.D. 


In  the  early  days  at  Queen’s  the  small 
teaching  staff  made  it  necessary  for  one 
man  to  teach  several  related  subjects.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  years  before  1893  mineralogy  and 
geology  were  grouped  with  botany  and 
zoology  and  were  taught  by  Professor 
Fowler,  the  breadth  of  whose  learning  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  at  his  death,  al¬ 
though  he  had  ceased  to  teach  mineralogy 
and  geology  for  some  years,  his  library 
contained  a  collection  of  books  and  re¬ 
ports  on  geological  and  mineralogical 


to  proceed  to  a  degree  in  mining  engineer¬ 
ing,  it  became  necessary  to  relieve  Pro¬ 
fessor  Fowler  of  some  of  his  work,  and 
Nicol  was  transferred  to  the  new  Chair 
of  Mineralogy. 

The  early  years  of  the  School  of  Min¬ 
ing  were  anxious  ones  for  those  in 
charge,  and  it  is  hard  for  us  now  to 
realize  the  difficulties  under  which  work 
was  carried  on.  Nicol  was  apparently 
not  satisfied  to  continue  until  he  had  the 
most  thorough  training  which  he  could 
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get,  and  for  this  purpose  he  planned  to 
go  again  to  Germany  for  further  gradu¬ 
ate  work. 

In  the  spring  of  1896  he  sailed  from 
New  York  for  Germany.  His  first  work 
was  at  Freiberg,  chiefly  in  Winkler’s  lab¬ 
oratory  for  analytical  chemistry.  Here 
he  remained  until  the  middle  of  August; 
the  month  of  September  was  spent  in 
Austria  and  Italy.  Work  began  once 
more  in  the  middle  of  October,  this  time 
at  Heidelberg  under  Rosenbusch  and 
Goldschmidt.  Goldschmidt  was  at  that 
time  the  most  noted  of  mineralogists,  and 
undoubtedly  his  influence  can  be  recog¬ 
nized  in  all  the  later  work  of  his  pupil. 
The  remainder  of  the  year  was  spent  in 
detailed  and  systematic  work  with  those 
two  great  teachers.  Entries  in  his  jour¬ 
nal  are  chiefly  records  of  laboratory 
problems  completed,  or  of  minerals  ac¬ 
quired. 

With*  the  great  growth  in  numbers  of 
students  and  in  prosperity  that  came  to 
Queens  after  1896.  it  became  necessary 
to  provide  more  instructors,  and  the  old¬ 
er  men  were  relieved  of  some  of  the  dual 
roles.  It  was  in  many  cases  a  difficult 
problem  to  make  a  decision  between  sub¬ 
jects,  and  probably  the  choice  was  not 
altogether  to  the  liking  of  the  instructor 
concerned.  Whether  Nicol  was  pleased 
or  otherwise  when  relieved  of  the  work 
in  chemistry  and  assaying,  he  threw  him¬ 
self  with  characteristic  enthusiasm  into 
the  work  in  mineralogy.  His  loyalty  to 
the  School  of  Mining  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that,  when  the  appointment  of  a  pro¬ 
fessor  to  occupy  the  new  Chair  of  Min¬ 
eralogy  was  being  considered,  he  is  said 
to  have  urged  that  the  place  be  offered 
to  Goldschmidt.  If  Goldschmidt  could 
have  been  persuaded  to  come  to  Queen’s 
and  thus  add  the  lustre  of  his  interna¬ 
tional  reputation  to  the  institution,  Nicol 
would  have  gladly  accepted  a  minor  posi¬ 
tion  as  assistant  to  his  former  teacher. 


Whether  Queen's  would  have  gained  had 
that  appointment  been  made  is  doubtful. 
Nicol  knew  more  thoroughly  than  any 
other  man  what  the  new  school  needed  in 
the  work  in  mineralogy,  and  perhaps  he 
was  better  fitted  even  than  Goldschmidt 
to  give  thorough  training  in  the  elements 
of  the  science  needed  by  undergraduate 
students  intending  to  go  out  as  mining 
engineers. 

The  building  of  Ontario  Hall  by  aid 
of  the  Ontario  Government  gave  space 
for  the  expansion  of  collections.  Nicol’s 
ingenuity  in  obtaining  abundant  and  valu¬ 
able  specimens  for  the  new  museum  rap¬ 
idly  built  up  a  collection  that  can  hardly 
be  duplicated.  Quite  rightly  he  believed 
that  mineral  specimens  in  private  hands 
seldom  reecive  the  care  that  is  given 
them  in  public  collections,  and  never  are 
of  as  great  use  as  they  might  be.  Hence 
he  felt  that,  not  merely  was  he  justified, 
but  that  he  was  to  be  commended  in  ob¬ 
taining  an  unusual  mineral  or  exceptional 
crystal  by  any  means  at  his  disposal.  He 
never  had  a  private  collection.  Every 
single  specimen  that  came  into  his  pos¬ 
session  went  at  once  to  the  University ; 
and  because  his  students  knew  this,  many 
a  graduate  parted  with  minerals  that  he 
would  have  liked  to  keep.  Not  only  were 
the  rare  or  beautiful  minerals  collected, 
but  even  the  common  ones,  which  are  so 
often  passed  over.  Quantity  wras  another 
characteristic  of  Nicol’s  collecting.  The 
more  he  could  obtain  the  better;  and  in 
this  again  he  showed  a  remarkable  fore¬ 
sight.  The  beautiful  blue  sodalite  that 
occurs  at  Dungannon  is  now  unobtain¬ 
able — material  on  the  dumps  is  bleached 
to  a  dirty  white,  and  the  pits  are  filled 
up.  The  collections  of  the  mineralogical 
department  of  Queen’s  still  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  this  mineral;  and  re¬ 
quests  for  specimens,  with  offers  of  very 
advantageous  exchanges  for  them,  come 
in  from  many  institutions  every  year. 
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Part  of  the  undergraduate  work  con¬ 
sisted  of  regular  field  excursions  every 
Saturday  during  the  autumn.  Before  the 
advent  of  the  automobile  these  required 
the  full  day  and  often  lasted  into  the  even¬ 
ing.  They  had  the  advantage,  however, 
of  establishing  a  close  relationship  be¬ 
tween  instructor  and  student  that  elimi¬ 
nated  class-room  formality.  Nicol  was 
never  on  his  dignity,  but  nevertheless  al¬ 
ways  retained  the  respect  of  his  students. 
Any  attempt  to  catch  him  in  error  usually 
resulted  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  stu¬ 
dent.  On  an  excursion  to  some  old  mica 
pits  a  couple  of  energetic  students 
climbed  down  the  twenty  feet  or  so  to 
the  bottom  of  an  old  pit,  where  they  dis¬ 
covered  a  discarded  grindstone.  Break¬ 
ing  out  a  sample  so  that  no  planed  surface 
of  the  stone  would  show,  they  carried  it 
up  to  their  unsuspecting  professor,  and 
with  expressions  as  innocent  as  could  he 
assumed  presented  it  to  him  for  identifi¬ 
cation.  One  glance  at  it  was  sufficient. 
Without  a  trace  of  a  smile  he  replied: 
“Sandstone  is  used  commonly  for  the 
manufacture  of  grindstones.  Bring  up 
the  rest  of  it.  It  will  make  good  samples 
for  class  work.”  The  joke  was  on  them, 
and  fragments  of  that  stone  are  no  doubt 
still  in  the  student  collections. 

In  addition  to  the  large  amount  of  ma¬ 
terial  that  was  obtained  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  through  the  students’  interest  in  min¬ 
erals  aroused  by  Nicol,  his  own  excur¬ 
sions  yielded  many  beautiful  and  valuable 
collections :  an  exceptionally  complete 
group  of  specimens  from  the  Stassfurt 
salt  deposits,  including  the  rare  deep  blue 
variety  of  halite;  opalized  wood  from 
Arizona ;  cobalt  minerals  from  Schnee- 
berg  and  Annaberg;  innumerable  crystals 
of  apatite,  corundum,  and  fluorite  from 
Central  Ontario ;  and,  among  the  most 
interesting,  samples  from  Cobalt,  Ont., 
which  were  especially  attractive  to  Nicol 
because  of  the  similarity  of  the  occur¬ 


rence  in  Saxony.  The  story  has 
been  told  many  times  of  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  Miller  and  Nicol  in  1903  to  visit 
the  newly  found  occurrrences  at  the  then 
named  Long  Lake  on  the  T.  &  N.  O.  Ry., 
and  it  was  not  surprising  to  those  who 
knew  Nicol  to  hear  that  he  had  rafted 
across  the  lake  a  large  quantity  of  those 
cobalt  minerals,  which  up  to  that  time 
had  been  considered  as  somewhat  rare. 
Some  of  those  original  specimens  now 
occupy  a  case  by  themselves  with  his 
original  label,  “Long  Lake  near  Hailey- 
bury,  Northern  Ontario." 

The  zeal  for  accumulating  a  great  mu¬ 
seum  collection  at  Queen’s  was  in  no  way 
a  deterrent  to  the  instructional  part  of 
the  work  of  the  department.  In  fact  it 
was  an  aid  to  it,  since  students  soon  ac¬ 
quired  something  of  their  teacher’s  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  minerals.  Nicol’s  work 
with  his  students  was  not  limited  merely 
to  the  formal  meetings  of  lecture-room  or 
laboratory.  Senior  students  were  invited 
to  his  house  and  regular  evening  classes 
in  scientific  German  were  conducted  for 
them.  In  1911  Goldschmidt  came  to 
Kingston  and  these  voluntary  evening 
classes  gave  senior  students  in  mineralogy 
and  geology  a  wonderful  opportunity  to 
become  acquainted  with  him.  No  one 
who  was  there  will  ever  forget  the  casual 
way  in  which  Goldschmidt  carried  in  his 
waist-coat  pocket  a  diamond  nearly  as 
large  as  a  marble,  the  rather  perfect  crys¬ 
tal  forms  of  which  he  was  busy  measur¬ 
ing  and  describing  for  his  monumental 
work,  Dcr  Atlas  der  Crystalformcn. 

Nor  were  academic  duties  the  only  in¬ 
terests  of  Professor  Nicol’s  life.  There 
is  a  legend  that  in  early  youth  he  won  a 
bicycle  race  mounted  on  a  machine  of  the 
old  high-wheel  type,  that  only  a  brave 
man  would  attempt  to  ride  at  all.  In  the 
Queen  s  Journal  of  1880  it  is  recorded 
that  he  was  second  in  the  mile- run.  Those 
of  us  who  knew  him  in  later  times  will 
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remember  the  keen  interest  he  took  in  all 
sports,  an  interest,  however,  which 
stopped  short  at  the  class-room  door.  The 
athlete  in  his  classes  could  never  be  sus¬ 
pected  of  receiving  any  consideration, 
except  a  somewhat  more  generous  share 
of  his  instructor’s  attention,  in  order  that 
there  might  be  absolute  certainty  that 
athletics  were  not  absorbing  too  much 
of  the  student’s  energies.  One  football 
player  of  those  days  who  came  back  for 
an  extra  year  after  graduation  will  al¬ 
ways  remember  the  greeting  he  received 
on  his  first  appearance  in  a  class  in  min¬ 
eralogy.  Far  from  the  welcome  that  he 
might  have  expected  from  one  keenly  in¬ 
terested  in  that  sport,  what  he  got  was  a 
severe  catechism  as  to  why  he  was  back 
and  why  he  didn’t  go  to  some  place  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  more  attention  to  post¬ 
graduate  work. 

Without  an  immediate  family  of  his 
own,  Nicol’s  students  were  in  a  true 
sense  his  “boys,”  and  no  one  will  ever 
know  how  many  of  them  he  helped 
financially  through  their  college  and  post¬ 
graduate  work.  His  gifts  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  not  only  to  the  equipment  of  his  own 
department  but  to  that  of  others,  are 
known  only  in  part,  but  sufficiently  to  in¬ 
dicate  his  generosity  to  his  University. 


There  remains  always  an  apparent  an¬ 
omaly  in  the  career  of  Professor  Nicol. 
No  one  who  came  in  contact  with  him 
could  fail  to  realize  his  intense  interest 
in  his  subject.  Moreover  he  had  worked 
under  the  keenest  of  research  mineral¬ 
ogists,  in  the  person  of  Goldschmidt;  and 
with  the  unusually  attractive  area  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Ontario  and  the  newly  found  de¬ 
posits  of  Cobalt  to  draw  upon,  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  natural  thing  to  find  that 
Nicol  had  produced  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  original  work.  Bibliographies 
show  that  he  was  the  author  of  only 
four,  brief,  original  articles,  one  of  them 
in  collaboration  with  Goldschmidt.  It 
may  have  been  that  there  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient  time  to  do  research  as  well  as  the 
routine  work  that  was  necessary  in  an 
essentially  undergraduate  school,  and  that 
he  deliberately  chose  to  do  his  teaching 
thoroughly  and  to  sacrifice  whatever  am¬ 
bitions  he  may  have  had  to  make  a  place 
for  himself  by  contributions  to  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  mineralogy.  Possibly,  by  awak¬ 
ening  a  real  interest  in  scientific  methods, 
he  may  have  ultimately  contributed, 
more  to  scientific  knowledge  than  he 
could  have  done  had  he  chosen  to  turn 
his  energies  chiefly  to  research. 


AY.  M.  O.  LOCHEAD,  Arts  '98 
Kitchener 


W.  A.  CAMPBELL,  Med.  '24 
Kingston 
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THE  WOMEN’S  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

By  Mrs.  ADAM  SHORTT,  M.D. 

Being  a  paper  read  before  the  Osier  Club ,  Queen's  University, 
on  September  14,  1916.  This  paper  has  already  been  published  as 
a  separate  monograph,  but  Mrs.  Shortt  has  kindly  allowed  the 
“ Review ”  to  make  her  interesting  sketch  available  for  all  the 
alumni. 


IN  the  Toronto  newspapers  of  28th 
May,  1879,  a  paragraph  stated  that 
“three  ladies  presented  themselves  before 
the  Council  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
for  matriculation  examination.  Two  of 
them,  Misses  Augusta  Stowe  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Smith,  were  successful.” 

This  was  a  pioneer  occasion  in  the  way 
of  regular  medical  matriculation  for 
women  who  were  to  enter  on  a  full  course 
of  medical  lectures  in  Canada.  Previous¬ 
ly  to  this,  Dr.  Emily  Stowe  and  Dr. 
Jennie  K.  Trout,  practised  medicine  in 
Toronto.  Both  were  graduates  of  Amer¬ 
ican  colleges  and  were  allowed  to  practise 
in  Canada  by  virtue  of  having  attended 
one  session  in  a  Canadian  school  of  medi¬ 
cine.  They  were  given  permission  to 
attend  these  lectures  in  Toronto  on  con¬ 
dition  that  whatever  happened  they  would 
make  no  fuss.  From  the  lips  of  one  of 
these  ladies  I  heard  the  most  staggering 
accounts  of  their  experiences.  Little  in¬ 
cidents,  such  as  having  to  observe  their 
seats  from  a  conventional  loophole  before 
entering  the  classroom,  lest,  as  occurred 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  they  had  to 
be  cleared  and  cleaned  before  being  occu¬ 
pied.  Other  playful  activities  of  some 
members  of  the  school  were  in  the  way 
of  obnoxious  sketches  on  the  wall.  There 
were  so  many  artists,  or  at  least  sketches, 
that  the  walls  of  a  classroom  had  to  be 
whitewashed  four  times  during  that  ses¬ 
sion.  But  more  trying  and  more  fre¬ 
quent  were  the  needless  objectionable 
stories  told  by  “enemy”  lecturers  to  the 
class  to  instigate  its  worst  element  to 
make  noisy  and  vulgar  demonstration.  It 


was  so  unbearable  on  one  occasion  that 
one  of  the  ladies  went  to  the  lecturer 
afterwards  and  asked  him  to  desist  from 
that  sort  of  persecution  or  she  would  go 
and  tell  his  wife  exactly  what  he  had  said. 
His  lectures  were  more  bearable  after 
that.  This  same  lady  doctor'  (although 
wishing  me  to  have  a  Canadian  degree) 
advised  me  to  go  to  Ann  Arbor  until 
such  time  as  there  should  be  a  course  open 
to  women  in  Canada. 

On  Easter  Tuesday  of  1879  when  the 
three  aforementioned  young  ladies  went 
up  for  Medical  matriculation  at  Toronto 
the  examiners  were  the  heads  of  Toronto 
and  Kingston  high  schools,  viz.  Mr. 
MacMurchy  and  Mr.  A.  P.  Knight.  They 
were  both  presiding  and  oral  examiners 
and  were  most  kind  and  considerate.  Mr. 
Knight,  later  Dr.  Knight,  inquired  where 
I  meant  to  study,  and  on  explaining  my 
reason  for  going  to  Ann  Arbor,  he  inti¬ 
mated  that,  since  Queen's  had  that  year 
(session  ’78-79)  announced  that  “the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  University  Course  would 
henceforth  be  thrown  open  to  women,” 
the  Medical  Faculty  might  be  willing  to 
have  classes  for  women  students. 

The  Dean  of  the  College,  Dr.  Michael 
Lavell,  was  written  to  and  he  thought 
some  arrangements  might  be  made.  This 
soon  became  an  offer  that  if  a  class  could 
be  gathered  the  Faculty  of  the  Royal 
Medical  College  would  arrange  for  a 
summer  session  for  women  students.  I 
then  advertised  in  the  Toronto  paper  and 
asked  those  women  who  wished  to  take 
up  the  study  of  medicine  to  communicate 
with  me.  When  eleven  letters  from 
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would-be  students  had  accumulated  they 
were  sent  on  to  Dr.  Lavell.  The  Faculty 
then  took  the  matter  in  hand  and  issued 
the  following  circular : 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS 
AND  SURGEONS 

’s  University. 

“The  Faculty  have  decided  to  establish 
a  course  of  Lectures  for  women  exclu¬ 
sively.  The  Session  will  commence  on  the 
second  Monday  in  April,  1880,  and  con¬ 
tinue  until  the  September  following. 

“In  entering  upon  this  work,  the  Fac¬ 
ulty  beg  to  state  that  it  is  at  the  urgent 
request  of  many  ladies  desirous  of  pur¬ 
suing  the  study  of  Medicine,  and  qualify¬ 
ing  for  the  degree  of  M.D.,  and  who  pre¬ 
fer,  for  obvious  reasons,  that  it  should 
be  exclusively  for  women. 

“The  course  of  Lectures  will  be  equiv¬ 
alent  in  all  respects  to  the  ordinary  win¬ 
ter  course  of  Lectures,  and  as  such  will 
be  accepted  in  proceeding  to  the  Degree 
of  M.D. 

“The  requisites  for  Graduation  will  in 
no  sense  differ  from  what  is  required 
for  the  other  sex,  and  the  facilities  for 
study  will  be  also  the  same.  There  will 
be  no  separate  examination  for  the  de¬ 
gree  ;  both  sexes  being  required  to  under¬ 
go  the  same  examination  together,  at  the 
one  time  and  place. 

“By  the  regulations  of  the  University, 
the  Matriculation  Examination  of  the 
College  may  be  passed  at  any  time  before 
undergoing  examination  for  the  Degree. 

“The  Medical  Council  Examination 
will  be  accepted  by  the  University.” 

This  was  followed  by  a  statement  of 
the  class  fees,  and  the  names  of  the  Fac¬ 
ulty  of  Instruction. 

“Signed.  Fife  Fowler,  M.D.,  Registrar, 
Brock  Street,  Kingston. 

“Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur¬ 
geons,  Kingston,  September  4,  1879.” 

From  the  time  of  our  matriculation  in 

April  there  began  to  be  various  sorts  of 
evidence  that  higher  education  of  women 
and  medical  education  of  women  ap¬ 
pealed  to  many.  Newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  asked  for  information  and  wrote 
up  what  had  been,  and  what  ought  to  be, 
done  along  this  line.  My  mother  and 


in  affiliation  with  Queen 


various  others  added  their  contributions 
and  kept  the  information  spreading. 
Among  others  there  was  a  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  by  “Agnodice”  in  the  Educational 
Monthly  which  attracted  considerable  at¬ 
tention.  Although  there  were  a  good 
many  young  women  wanting  to  attend 
this  first  session  in  Medicine,  many  un¬ 
fortunately  fell  out  of  the  race  for  want 
of  funds.  Parents  were  willing  to  make 
sacrifices  to  send  a  son  to  college,  but 
had  not  yet  become  convinced  of  any 
equal  claim  of  a  daughter.  Also,  young 
men  were  much  more  in  the  way  of  earn¬ 
ing  money  and,  having  had  the  open  door 
to  any  and  all  professions,  went  in,  as 
years  went  by,  whenever  they  were 
ready. 

Naturally  when  the  first  chance  of  a 
separate  class  for  women  occurred  com¬ 
paratively  suddenly,  the  women  were  not 
financially  ready.  As  it  came  near  the 
spring  of  1880  letter  after  letter  of  de¬ 
spair  came  to  announce  the  fact  that  they 
could  not  manage  the  financial  end  of  it. 
So  when  the  second  Monday  of  April, 
1880,  came  round  there  were  only  four 
who  actually  presented  themselves  for 
the  course.  The  professors  who  were  to 
lecture  to  us  this  year  were  Prof.  N.  F. 
Dupuis  of  Queen’s,  and  Drs.  Fowler, 
Oliver  and  T.  R.  Dupuis  of  the  Royal 
Medical  College.  They  were  all  most 
kind  and  encouraging  as  was  also  Mr. 
Knight,  through  whose  kind  interest  it 
had  all  come  about  and  who  remained 
our  constant  friend  and  adviser.  At 
times  we  had  as  proxy  for  our  ideal  lec¬ 
turer,  Prof.  N.  F.  Dupuis,  the  star  pupil 
of  his  class,  Mr.  Gibson,  also  Mr.  Mc- 
Gurn  on  some  occasions  in  place  of  the 
Professor  of  Anatomy.  Our  able  dem¬ 
onstrator  was  Mr.  Oldham,  to  whose 
kindness  and  indefatigable  labours  we 
owed  much. 

Dr.  T.  R.  Dupuis,  who  always  abetted 
our  efforts  in  a  most  generous  way,  gave 
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us  our  very  first  lecture,  and  as  it  intro¬ 
duced  us  to  the  human  skeleton  and  the 
Medical  College  at  the  foot  of  Princess 
Street,  we  felt  that  we  had  indeed  crossed 
the  Rubicon,  had  cut  our  cables  and 
launched  on  our  study  of  medicine. 

Dr.  Dupuis  lectured  on  the  scapula, 
and  sent  us  home  with  a  specimen  to 
study.  It  is  recorded,  “We  are  now  at 
work  on  a  scapula,  otherwise  known  as  a 
shoulder  blade.  This  particular  scapula 
is  attributed  to  one  Betsy  Kerr,  who  died 
in  jail  in  the  early  seventies.  Peace  to 
her  ashes !  Perhaps  I  should  not  say 
that,  who  am  using  a  part  of  her  for  edu¬ 
cational  purposes.  There  was  also  a 
Medical  College  fiction,  as  to  the  epitaph 
of  the  said  Betsy  which  runs  in  this  in¬ 
elegant  way : 

“Poor  Betsy  Kerr  has  gone  away, 

She  would  if  she  could,  but  she  couldn’t 
stay; 

She  had  two  sore  legs  and  a  baddish  cough, 
But  her  legs  it  was  as  carried  her  off.” 

‘‘The  days  were  crammed  with  work 
as  we  were  zealous  students  and  had  lit¬ 
erally  no  counter  attractions.  Up  at  six, 
down  to  the  Royal  at  eight,  practical  work 
IV2  hours,  and  to  Anatomy  at  ten.  Then 
Physiology,  Histology  and  Therapeutics, 
dinner,  and  back  at  two  for  Materia 
Medica.  Then  up  to  Queen's  University 
for  Chemistry  3.30  to  4.30,  and  again  for 
a  time  in  the  early  evening  to  the  Royal 
for  practical  work  and  back  to  study  till 
late  bedtime.” 

An  extract  which  might  be  called  ‘be¬ 
fore  taking’  reads :  “I  am  thinking  a 
great  deal  of  the  coming  battle  .  .  .  . 
with  everything.  You  may  imagine  that 
at  times  I  feel  a  secret  dread  of  what 
may  happen  and  whether  my  nerves  are 
equal  to  what  it  may  all  mean.  How¬ 
ever,  I  solace  myself  with  the  idea  that 
what  some  not  wonderful  men  have  done 
perhaps  I  may  achieve.”  ‘After  taking’ 


the  diary  reacts :  “The  reality  as  we  find 
it  is  for  the  most  part  intensely  interest¬ 
ing.  To  try  to  understand  the  huge  won¬ 
der  of  our  own  bodies,  our  nervous  sys¬ 
tems,  our  functions,  is  to  lose  ourselves 
in  wonder.  Nothing  has  ever  thrilled 
me  into  such  excitement  of  wonder  as 
the  physiology  of  hearing  and  sight.  I 
walk  the  floor  with  excitement  and  won¬ 
der.”  The  impression  was  lasting  and  I 
still  keep  the  ‘incus  malleus  et  stapes’  as 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

“We  hear  indirectly  that  we  are  much 
discussed  as  ‘rarae  aves’  and  we  feel 
directly  that  we  are  stared  at.  Have  even 
noticed  bareheaded  men  by  twos  and 
threes  in  shop  doors  staring  at  us  as  we 
pass  up  and  down  on  our  way  to  and 
from  the  College.  As  Miss  Dickson  is  a 
Kingstonian  and  lives  at  home,  we  three 
who  are  strangers  and  board  together 
bear  the  brunt  of  it.  It  is  seldom  pleas¬ 
ant  to  be  a  pioneer.  It  does  not  worry 
us  over-much,  for  we  are  absorbed  in 
our  work  and  our  daily  round.”  Still 
we  must  have  felt  it  in  some  degree,  for 
about  this  time  we  christened  ourselves, 
with  some  sense  of  humour  and  pro¬ 
phecy,  ‘Shadrack,  Meshack,  and  Abed- 
nego’  and  retained  these  names  among 
ourselves  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

We  worked  so  hard  that  the  professors 
sent  us  off  for  some  midsummer  holidays 
and  we  returned  August  1st  and  re¬ 
mained  till  the  end  of  the  session,  just 
before  the  College  opened  for  the  winter. 
Since  there  were  only  four  of  us,  with  an 
occasional  fifth,  there  was  some  talk  at 
the  end  of  this  session  of  making  some 
arrangements  for  a  winter  course.  The 
Registrar  was  opposed,  as  he  said  it 
would  crowd  us  too  much  to  go  straight 
on  for  the  year  and  that  it  would  be  too 
difficult  for  the  doctors  to  duplicate  lec¬ 
tures  in  the  winter,  but  he  assured  us 
that  they  would  keep  faith  with  us  and 
see  us  through.  If  a  large  class  appeared 
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in  the  spring  we  would  probably  go  on 
as  we  were. 

It  is  odd,  in  light  of  later  evolution  of 
higher  education  for  women  in  Canada, 
to  recall  some  of  the  objections  made  at 
this  time.  One  kind  and  considerate 
reason  against  a  winter  session  was  that 
we  could  never  breast  the  snow  banks 
going  up  to  Queen’s !  (This  was  the  first 
year  of  Queen’s  in  the  new  building  and 
of  the  Royal  in  the  present  medical  quar¬ 
ters).  And  in  the  discussion  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1880,  in  the  Senate  of  Toronto  Uni¬ 
versity  one  member  in  opposing  the  en¬ 
trance  of  women  into  the  sacred  precincts 
of  the  Arts  College  there  said  ‘fit  would 
be  as  reasonable  for  men  to  ask  permis¬ 
sion  to  attend  a  Ladies’  College,”  etc., 
and  evidently  the  majority  were  of  like 
mind,  for  they  did  firmly  refuse  the  doors 
to  women  at  that  time. 

After  this  summer  session  several 
ladies  attended  chemistry  at  Queen’s, 
among  them  Mrs.  Macgillivray,  who  with 
Miss  Beatty,  Miss  Dickson  and  Miss 
Smith  were  the  students  of  the  summer 
session. 

When  April  of  ’81  came  round  we  re¬ 
turned  to  begin  the  second  year’s  work. 
However,  as  only  two  new  students  ap¬ 
peared,  it  was  mutually  agreed  by  Fac¬ 
ulty  and  students  that  a  winter  session 
could  be  arranged.  We  were  not  dis¬ 
satisfied  at  this  except  that  we  would 
have  saved  a  year  had  this  been  arranged 
the  previous  fall.  When  we  arrived,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session  ’82-’83,  to 
take  up  the  work  under  the  new  condi¬ 
tions,  we  found  the  Faculty  had  arranged 
a  great  many  things  to  our  liking:  sepa¬ 
rate  dissecting  room,  separate  cloak  and 
waiting  room,  and  a  classroom  adjacent 
to  a  general  classroom  where  we  might 
take  jurisprudence,  obstetrics,  anatomy, 
and  part  of  physiology  separately.  Prac¬ 
tical  and  theoretical  chemistry  and  botany 
we  had  at  Queen’s  University  in  the  or¬ 


dinary  classes  and  these  classes  were  al¬ 
ways  to  our  satisfaction  and  profit.  There 
were  six  of  us  present  in  the  flesh  to 
begin  this  second  session,  backed  by  the 
good  will  of  riiany  whom  we  called  spir¬ 
itual  sisters — who  were  there  only  in 
thought  and  desire.  On  the  opening  day 
some  of  the  professors  made  wonderful 
speeches  and  the  partly  co-educational, 
partly  separate,  course  was  auspiciously 
begun.  An  October  letter  states  that 
“the  students  at  College  are  remarkably 
quiet  and  well-conducted.”  Later  on 
some  small  outbursts  of  youthful  spirits 
and  energy  occurred.  We  concluded  from 
our  daily  experience  that  the  classes  were 
composed  of  a  number  of  first-class 
young  men  who  were  generally  good  stu¬ 
dents,  of  others  who  fin  the  stars  and  in 
themselves  were  underlings,’  and  some 
who  were  just  human  animals.  These 
last  did  not  seem  much  in  evidence  till  a 
certain  Falstafif  from  some  American 
school  came  among  them  and  became 
their  inspiration. 

The  better  element  seemed  much  in 
preponderance  and,  as  straws  show  which 
way  the  wind  blows,  an  incident  is  given 
as  an  indication.  “One  day  some  hilari¬ 
ous  youth  threw  a  stick  across  the  class¬ 
room  and  it  alighted,  whether  by  design 
or  accident,  on  the  lap  of  one  of  the 
ladies.  At  once  cries  of  ‘Shame,  Shame! 
Coward !’  arose  from  the  senior  and  bet¬ 
ter  students.” 

Our  demonstrators  were  always  kind 
and  capable,  and,  being  good  students 
themselves,  they  no  doubt  appreciated 
earnest  work  in  others.  Even  the  jani¬ 
tor,  Tom,  sometimes  ‘Tom  Coffee,’  more 
often  ‘Coffee,’  seldom  ‘Mr.  Coffee,’  was 
our  kind  confederate.  As  we  desired  to 
be  always  in  class  and  seated  before  the 
men  students  came  in,  the  janitor  would 
come  to  our  waiting  room  and  say,  “Yez 
can  be  goin’  in  now,  leddies,”  and  he  gave 
us  a  good  start  before  the  peals  of  his 
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heavy  bell  rang  out  to  call  the  ‘bhoys’  to 
class. 

Meeting  some  of  the  students  out  of 
college  bounds  we  were  always  pretty 
well  in  touch  with  their  interests.  We 
knew  of  their  ‘Courts’  at  times  and  their 
peculiar  pledge  of  ‘the  truth  and  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  truth’  Holy  A1  Oliver.  “We 
heard  a  great  deal  about  some  fiascos, 
such  as  the  burning  of  the  College  sheds, 
etc.,  etc.  There  was  an  assembly  room 
on  the  ground  floor  at  the  College  called 
the  ‘den’  and  here  the  Medicals  held  what 
they  called  ‘reunions.’  Never  in  my 
waking  or  sleeping  hours  have  I  heard 
anything  similar  to  the  appalling  sounds 
that  disturbed  the  quiet  of  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  hours  of  that  part  of  the  city  when 
they  were  dispersing.”  Another  letter 
states,  “You  have  no  idea  of  the  horrors 
possible  in  the  Jurisprudence  class,  not 
jurisprudence  but  the  by-stories  of  the 
lecturer  and  the  noisy  applause  of  some 
of  the  class.  It  all  depends  on  the  lec¬ 
turer.  In  obstetrics,  which  you  would 
think  had  great  opportunities  of  embar¬ 
rassment,  the  students  are  quiet  and  at¬ 
tentive;  the  professor  (also  Dean  of  the 
College)  is  a  Christian  gentleman,  most 
kind,  efficient  and  reliable.  We  take  both 
of  these  classes  in  separate  rooms.” 

We  went  regularly  and  quietly  about 
our  work  and  were  after  all  well  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  best  of  the  College.  We  re¬ 
ceived  invitations  to  the  annual  Medical 
dinner,  which  we  of  course  declined  in 


the  same  good  feeling  in  which  they  were 
sent.  At  this  era  of  the  Royal  there  was 
a  holiday  after  the  dinner  which  we  en¬ 
joyed  more  than  they  did.  As  we  were 
there  for  a  purpose,  under  effort  of  will 
and  strain  of  feeling,  we  were  naturally 
not  fooling  away  our  time  and  were  gen¬ 
erally  able  to  answer  questions  when  they 
were  asked.  This  was  brought  to  our 
attention  one  day,  as  perhaps  not  desir¬ 
able,  by  a  flattering  but  inelegant  writing 
on  the  blackboard  which  said,  “Bully  for 
the  women,  they  take  the  cake  in  answer¬ 
ing.”  The  lecturer  in  anatomy  further 
flattered  us  by  asking  one  of  us  to  be 
prosecutor  for  the  class,  which  honour 
was  too  prominent  for  acceptance. 

After  the  close  of  the  session  of  ’81- 
’82,  not  a  word  of  complaint  against  the 
presence  of  ladies,  or  against  any  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  College,  was  received. 

One  paper  said,  “The  ladies’  Medical 
class  of  the  Royal  College  which  is  in 
affiliation  with  Queen’s  University, 
Kingston,  has,  during  its  first  session  at 
least  proved  a  success,”  etc.  Another 
paper  stated  that  “The  problem  of  co¬ 
education  is  being  solved  to  all  appear¬ 
ances  successfully,  in  Queen’s  University, 
Kingston.  A  separate  waiting  room  and 
some  separate  lectures  are  given  ladies  in 
attendance  and  the  unanimous  testimony 
of  the  Faculty  is  that  their  presence  in 
the  institution  tends  to  improve  the  disci¬ 
pline  rather  than  injure  it.” 

(To  be  continued) 


NOTE  TO  MEDICALS 

Two  first-class  town  practices  are  available.  Graduates  inter¬ 
ested  please  write  the  Employment  Service  for  further  particulars. 
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A  MESSAGE  TO  YOUNGER  QUEEN’S 

By  J.  B.  WALKEM,  LL.D.,  ?28 

Mr.  Joseph  B.  Walkem,  K.C.,  LL.D .,  of  Kingston ,  is  one  of 
Queen  s  most  elderly  and  yet  one  of  her  most  junior  graduates , 
having  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  last  October  in  his  eighty- 
sixth  year.  He  was  to  have  addressed  his  fellow  graduates  on  that 
occasion ,  but  one  of  his  rare  spells  of  ill-health  prevented  him 
doing  so,  and  it  was  only  recently  that  he  was  able  to  deliver  to  an 
undergraduate  society,  to  whom  he  was  speaking  on  some  matters 
of  law,  the  remarks  intended  for  the  whole  Queen  s  body.  It  is 
our  privilege  to  present  this  short  speech  which  comprises  the  ripe 
zuisdom  of  one  of  the  most  humane  minds  among  us. 


I  WONDER  whether  you  realize  that 
it  is  rather  a  serious  matter  for  one 
of  my  age  to  come  face  to  face  with  you 
at  your  age.  I  suppose  that  between  the 
oldest  of  you  and  myself  more  than  fifty 


J.  B.  WALKEM,  LL.D. 


years  intervene.  If  one  looks  back  on 
that  period  between  the  termination  of 
his  college  life  and  the  present  time,  one 
reviews  it  with  the  sense  of  his  own 
shortcomings,  of  time  wasted  and  of  op¬ 
portunities  missed. 

At  your  time  of  life  it  depends  upon 
yourselves  whether  or  not  you  will  be 
able  to  look  back,  when  you  reach  my  age, 


with  satisfaction  on  your  past  life.  I  do 
not  think  anyone  is  satisfied  with  his  past 
life.  The  best  of  us  cannot  feel  complete 
satisfaction  on  reviewing  our  careers,  but 
there  are  degrees  of  satisfaction.  Some 
of  us  may  look  back  on  our  lives  with  the 
feeling  that  we  have  taken  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  offered  us — not  merely 
in  our  own  interest  but  in  the  interest  of 
others — to  furnish  some  example  of  man¬ 
hood  and  industry,  of  truth  and  honesty, 
in  the  sphere  in  which  we  have  been  liv¬ 
ing.  Whether  you  will  be  able  to  do  that 
or  not  when  you  come  to  my  age  will  de¬ 
pend  greatly  on  what  you  are  doing  to¬ 
day. 

A  prominent  English  statesman,  Lord 
Rosebery,  said  that  the  most  costly  thing 
in  the  world  is  that  which  we  are  willing 
to  give  to  those  who  are  much  younger 
than  ourselves,  but  which  our  juniors 
never  accept,  casting  it  aside  as  if  it  were 
of  no  value;  and  that  thing  is  experience. 
We  all  buy  our  experience  dearly — some 
with  pain,  some  with  anguish,  and  some 
even  with  their  heart’s  blood.  Yet  when 
we  try  to  give  it  to  those  younger  than 
ourselves  they  treat  it  with  neglect  and 
even  with  contempt,  and  they  go  out  into 
the  world  resolved  to  buy  their  own  ex¬ 
perience  no  matter  what  it  costs.  I  shall 
not  offer  you  more,  for  you  might  reject 
it.  There  is  a  great  phrase  come  down 
from  ancient  times,  which  contains  all 
that  a  college  student  ought  to  wish  to 
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have,  putting  religion  aside.  I  say  it  in 
Latin  as  it  has  come  to  us,  “mens  Sana 
in  corpore  sano,"  in  English,  “a  healthy 
mind  in  a  healthy  body”;  that  is  partly 
the  secret  of  happiness  both  at  college 
and  after  you  leave  it.  You  can  only  get 
that  healthy  mind  in  a  healthy  body  by 
exercising  both  of  them;  not  by  shuffling 
either  at  sport  or  at  work,  but  by  throw¬ 


ing  your  best  energies  into  both.  In  that 
way  you  will  not  drift  into  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed.  If  you  leave  Kingston 
and  go  elsewhere,  I  trust  and  hope  that 
you  will  carry  with  you  a  recollection  of 
duties  faithfully  performed,  of  sports 
honestly  carried  out,  of  truth,  honour, 
and  gentleman-like  feeling  invariably 
maintained. 


POSTGRADUATE  LECTURES 
IN  MEDICINE 

THROUGHOUT  the  year  there  has 
been  a  series  of  postgraduate  lec¬ 
tures  on  different  subjects  delivered  at 
the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  University. 
Before  Christmas  the  speakers  were  Dr. 
A.  J.  MacKenzie,  of  Toronto,  Dr.  J.  W. 
Crane,  of  London,  Dr.  A.  G.  Nicholls,  of 
Montreal,  and  Dr.  R.  D.  Rudolf,  of  To¬ 
ronto.  In  January  the  speakers  were 
Dr.  F.  A.  Cleland,  of  Toronto,  and  Dr. 
R.  R.  Graham,  of  the  same  city.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary  Dr.  W.  Magner,  of  Toronto,  spoke 
on  Jaundice ,  and  Dr.  C.  Laidlaw,  Arts 
’02,  Med.  W,  of  Ottawa,  on  Faulty  Clini¬ 
cal  Methods.  The  remaining  lectures 
are  as  follows :  Dr.  G.  Hale,  of  London, 
on  A  Practical  Viewpoint  of  Nephritis, 
on  March  8 ;  Dr.  E.  M.  Eberts,  of  Mont¬ 
real,  speaking  on  Carcinoma  and  Ulcer 
of  the  Stomach,  March  22;  Dr.  J.  B. 
Collip,  of  Montreal,  April  15;  and  Dr. 
W.  H.  Dickson,  of  Toronto,  speaking 
on  Radiological  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of 
the  Colon,  April  19. 


DOLANESQUE  ! 

THE  following  has  been  received  from 
the  popular  “Eddie”  Dolan,  Arts  ’23. 
of  Toronto,  editor  of  The  Sanitary  Age : 

In  the  last  issue  I  noticed  a  rather  in¬ 
teresting  article  by  our  friend  K . 

W . .  dealing  with  Journalism  as  a 

profession  for  Women.  This  is  what 
we  might  call  of  compound  interest  to 
me,  knowing  really  so  little  of  the  au¬ 


thoress  and  still  less  of  the  alleged  profes¬ 
sion  to  which  she  refers. 

As  she  points  out,  the  sources  of  in¬ 
come  in  journalism  are  few,  and  the 
sources  of  abuse  are  great.  Certainly  it 
is  broadening,  if  not  to  one’s  mind  at 
least  to  one’s  feet ;  and  I  can  trace  my 
emancipation  from  the  academic  theories 
that  throttled  my  first  few  post-university 
endeavours  to  my  association  with  the 
intelligentsia  of  this  business. 

While  journalism  may  be  unremune- 
rative  in  comparison  to  such  humanita¬ 
rian  lines  as  medicine — while  it  may  ap¬ 
pear  prosaic  to  such  practical  mysteries 
as  construction  and  the  building  of  cul¬ 
verts  during  summer  holidays,  yet  I  can 
assure  you  and  all  prospective  journalists 
that  from  the  standpoint  of  adaptability, 
versatility,  agility  and  escapability  it  has 
everything  stopped.  Some  day  perhaps 
we  (editorial  plural)  may  have  some  few 
kind  words  to  emit  regarding  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  this  profession  and  the 
relative  opportunities  that  it  has  to  offer. 


SCIENCE  ’17 
PLAN  REUNION 

EFINITE  arrangements  are  now  un¬ 
der  way  for  a  Reunion  of  the  Class 
of  Science  C 7  at  the  General  Reunion 
next  autumn.  As  there  is  a  large  nucleus 
of  members  of  that  year  in  Ottawa  the 
members  in  that  city  are  initiating  action. 
Any  one  who  has  ever  been  a  member  or 
who  can  send  in  the  address  of  any  mem¬ 
bers  who  are  “missing,”  will  greatly  as¬ 
sist  by  writing  to  Mr.  A.  Keith  Light,  62 
Park  Avenue,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
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GOVERNMENT  GRANT 
PERMANENTLY  INCREASED 

ON  February  22  the  Principal  and  Dr. 

McNeill  interviewed  Hon.  G.  How¬ 
ard  Ferguson,  Premier  and  Minister  of 
Education  of  Ontario,  regarding  the  ex¬ 
tra  grant  to  Queen’s  of  fifty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  promised  last  year,  and  which  the 
University  wished  to  convert  into  a  per¬ 
manent  addition  to  the  Queen's  mainte¬ 
nance  grant.  The  delegation  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Kidd,  M.P.P.  for 
Kingston,  and  was  quite  successful  in  its 
quest. 

Principal  Taylor  and  Dr.  McNeill  were 
assisted  in  their  presentation  of  the  case, 
for  Queen’s  by  the  high  position  attained 
by  Queen’s  men  in  professional  and  in¬ 
dustrial  life,  especially  in  mining,  in  which 
the  University  has  led  the  way  in  Ontario, 
by  sociological,  economic,  and  medical 
research  by  the  Queen’s  staff,  and  by  gen¬ 
erally  increased  prestige.  The  Ontario 
grant  now  amounts  to  $350,000.  It  has 
been  $300,000  for  the  past  three  years. 


WOMEN  STUDENTS  ADVISED 
ABOUT  PROFESSIONS 

TO  a  growing  extent  women,  and  es- 
cially  university  women,  are  enter¬ 
ing  the  professions.  With  a  view  to  as¬ 
sisting  senior  women  students  to  choose 
a  career  if  they  so  desire,  the  University 
through  Miss  Hilda  Laird,  Dean  of 
Women,  arranged  last  year  and  this  year 
for  a  series  of  talks  by  prominent  profes¬ 
sional  women.  Since  last  autumn  the 
following  have  spoken  at  Queen’s :  Miss 
Flora  Stewart,  Arts  ’98,  on  Insurance  as 
a  Profession  for  Women;  Miss  Muriel 
Whalley,  Arts  T6,  on  Opportunities  in 
the  Civil  Service  for  Women  Graduates 
in  Science;  Mrs.  Minerva  Elliott,  on  In¬ 
terior  Decorating;  Miss  Violet  Ryley,  on 
Household  Science;  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Monk,  on  Women  in  Law.  On  March  29 
Miss  Margaret  Reid  will  speak  on  Social 
Work  as  a  Profession. 


PRINCIPAL  TAYLOR 
POPULAR  SPEAKER 

THE  work  of  a  modern  university 
president  involves  close  contacts 
with  the  world  of  affairs ;  and  it  in  its 
turn  expects  from  its  educational  leaders 
addresses,  speeches,  and  opinions  on  lit¬ 
erary  and  educational  topics  as  well  as 
on  matters  of  public  discussion.  When 


PRINCIPAL  R.  B.  TAYLOR 


the  principal  is  also  a  clergyman  the  range 
of  demand  on  his  services  is  naturally  ex¬ 
tended. 

Principal  Taylor  is  particularly  happy 
in  all  aspects  of  this  part  of  his  duties. 
Among  the  addresses  which  he  has  deliv¬ 
ered  during  the  past  winter  have  been 
included  one  at  the  Commencement  at 
Toronto  Central  Technical  School,  a  lec¬ 
ture  on  Pepys  Diary  at  Picton,  the  chief 
address  at  the  Hamilton  St.  Andrew’s 
Day  dinner,  Sunday  services  at  Bowman- 
ville,  a  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
Belleville  Collegiate,  and  religious  ser- 
ices  at  Vassar.  Since  the  New  Year  he 
has  spoken  to  the  Belleville  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Gananoque  Board  of 
Education  at  their  annual  dinner,  the 
Kingston  Rotary  and  Kiwanis  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  Sir  Joseph  Flavelle’s  visit  in  the 
interests  of  the  Ontario  Research  Coun¬ 
cil,  the  Queen’s  luncheon  at  Quebec,  the 
Literary  and  Historical  Society  at  the 
same  city,  and  at  Hamilton  College,  Clin¬ 
ton,  N.Y.  He  will  shortly  conduct  Len¬ 
ten  services  at  Syracuse. 

On  several  other  occasions,  of  course, 
he  has  attended  functions  as  formal  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  University. 
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A.  M.  S. 

PERMANENT  SECRETARY 

FOR  some  time  it  has  been  felt  that 
there  has  been  a  lack  of  continuity 
in  student  government  at  Queen’s,  and 
that  decisions  made  by  one  executive 
might  be,  not  only  rescinded  without  pro¬ 
per  consideration  or  completely  disre¬ 
garded  by  its  immediate  successors,  but 


LT.-COL.  K.  L.  STEVENSON 
Warden  of  the  Union 

might  be  entirely  unknown  to  them. 
When  the  A.  M.  S.  contemplated  a  per¬ 
manent  warden  for  the  Union  it  hoped 
that  it  might  find  in  him  a  means  to  se¬ 
cure  a  certain  consistency  in  student  ac¬ 
tivities.  With  this  end  in  view  it  recently 
appointed  Lt.-Col.  K.  L.  Stevenson,  War¬ 
den  of  the  Union,  as  Permanent  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  A.  M.  S.  He  has  already  at¬ 
tended  meetings  of  the  A.  M.  S.  execu¬ 
tive  in  this  capacity. 


MEDICAL  AUTHORITY 
VISITS  QUEEN’S 

N  Tuesday,  February  5,  Colonel 
L.  W.  Harrison,  special  medical 
officer  at  the  British  Department  of 
Health,  and  head  of  his  department  in 
St.  Thomas’  Hospital  Medical  School, 
London,  England,  visited  Kingston.  Col¬ 
onel  Harrison  is  one  of  the  most  authori¬ 
tative  teachers  and  practitioners  of  the 
world  in  social  disease,  and  is  making  an 


extended  tour  in  this  country.  He  spoke 
to  the  Kingston  and  Frontenac  Medical 
Society  at  a  luncheon  tendered  him  at  the 
Queen’s  Union  on  the  day  of  his  visit;  at 
five  o’clock  that  afternoon  he  addressed 
the  students  of  the  Medical  Faculty;  and 
in  the  evening  he  spoke  again  to  a  com¬ 
bined  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  and 
of  Queen’s  Medical  Faculty. 


INDUSTRY  AND 

UNIVERSITY-TRAINED  MEN 

ON  Friday,  February  22,  Sir  Edward 
Kemp  entertained  at  the  York 
Club,  Toronto,  representatives  of  the 
Technical  Service  Council  and  of 
Queen’s,  McGill,  and  Toronto  universi¬ 
ties.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was 
to  accelerate  the  progress  being  made  in 
bringing  before  industrial  leaders  the 
value  of  technically  trained  University 
men,  and  to  facilitate  contacts  between 
the  universities  and  the  employers.  The 
Queen’s  representatives  at  the  meeting 
were  Colonel  A.  Macphail,  Professor  G. 
J.  MacKay,  and  Mr.  G.  J.  Smith. 

The  Technical  Service  Council  is  not 
attached  to  any  university,  but  is  work¬ 
ing  in  collaboration  with  the  employment 
services  of  the  various  colleges,  particu¬ 
larly  Queen’s,  Toronto,  and  McGill.  It  is 
doing  splendid  work  in  promoting  the  in¬ 
terests  of  university  men  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  world. 

Whether  due  to  the  splendid  work  al¬ 
ready  done  by  the  Technical  Service 
Council  or  to  the  present  industrial  pros¬ 
perity  of  Canada,  the  call  for  engineering 
graduates  has  never  been  so  great  as  it  is 
this  year  with  the  Employment  Service 
at  Queen’s.  Mechanical  and  electrical 
engineers,  chemists,  and  to  a  slightly  less 
degree  mining  and  civil  engineers  are 
especially  in  demand. 

To  find  employment  for  first  and  sec¬ 
ond-year  men — Science  or  Arts — is  more 
difficult.  The  Employment  Service  will 
appreciate  any  information  that  will  help 
it  in  the  placing  of  these  students  for 
their  vacation  period.  These  men  wish 
practical  experience  as  well  as  funds  for 
the  ensuing  session. 
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Queen’s 

A  National  University 

THE  increase  of  the  Provincial  grant 
to  Queen’s  is  gratifying  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  to  the  alumni.  It  is,  of 
course,  significant  in  itself ;  in  addition  it 
is  to  some  extent  an  indication  of  the  con¬ 
siderable  change  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  financing  of  the  University  during 
the  past  twenty  years.  There  may  be  in¬ 
terest  in  reviewing  what  has  happened  in 
this  regard  since  Queen’s  ceased  to  be  a 
Presbyterian  college  in  1912.  Many  of 
our  newer  policies  can  date  from  that 
time. 

Probably  the  most  effective  single  ar¬ 
gument  for  the  secularization  of  Queen’s 
in  1912,  when  she  was  definitely  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  Presbyterian  Church,  was 
that  the  new  arrangement  would 
strengthen  the  appeal  of  the  University 
to  lay  supporters,  and  especially  such 
calls  that  she  might  make  upon  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  upon  institutional  funds 
like  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  But  in  one 
or  two  ways  the  change  limited  the  ap¬ 
peal  of  Queen’s.  She  could  no  longer 
ask  for  support  from  Presbyterians  of 
the  whole  Dominion ;  and  for  a  time  the 


so-called  “nationalization”  actually  made 
her  more  specifically  an  Ontario  univer¬ 
sity  and  less  a  national  one,  as  far  as 
financial  support  was  concerned.  In  re¬ 
cent  years,  however,  the  wide  distribu¬ 
tion  and  the  growing  wealth  of  Queen’s 
graduates  through  the  whole  country 
have  again  made  possible  a  logical  and 
productive  request  for  support  from'  one 
ocean  to  the  other.  Contributions  from 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  have  not  been 
of  material  help  to  Queen’s,  but  other 
foundations  specifically  serving  scholar¬ 
ship  and  research  have  contributed  more 
than  had  been  hoped  for  from  such  a 
source  in  1912. 

The  change  of  1912  was  also  followed 
by  a  relative  decline  of  Theology,  and  of 
the  Philosophy  and  Classics  departments 
which  served  it.  The  decline,  of  course, 
is  one  of  numbers  only,  and  in  this  regard 
these  departments  have  ceased  to  be  as 
prominent  branches  of  the  University  as 
they  were  for  many  years.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Arts  courses  which  fit  students 
for  business,  educational,  and  public  life 
have  been  rapidly  developed ;  the  Science 
Faculty  has  become  outstanding  on  the 
continent;  and  the  Medical  Faculty  has 
more  than  kept  pace  with  the  revolution¬ 
ary  changes  that  have  been  made  in  the 
teaching  of  medicine  during  the  past 
decade. 

Consequently,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
belief  maintained  by  the  late  Mr.  G.  Y. 
Chown,  “Nationalization  implies  a  broad¬ 
ening  of  the  University  life,”  has  to  a 
great  extent  been  realized.  Queen’s  has 
departed  from  her  original  traditions, 
which  were  largely  theological  and  medi¬ 
cal,  but  she  has  increased  her  status  in 
the  world  of  educated  Canadian  citizen¬ 
ship. 

The  most  conspicuous  financial  change 
under  the  new  charter  of  1912  has  been 
the  increased  grant  from  the  Government 
of  Ontario.  Government  grants  to  col¬ 
leges  with  church  affiliations  were  first 
discontinued  in  Ontario  by  Mr.  Sandfield 
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Macdonald,  premier  in  1868.  Since  that 
time  no  Ontario  college  connected  with 
a  religious  body  has  received  government 
aid.  In  that  period,  1868-1912,  when 
Queen’s  proper  received  no  help,  her 
Medical  College,  which  was  always  finan¬ 
cially  distinct,  did  receive  some  assistance, 
and  later  the  celebrated  School  of  Min¬ 
ing  was  given  aid  to  an  even  greater  ex¬ 
tent.  The  same  was  true  of  the  short¬ 
lived  Faculty  of  Education. 

Now,  however,  the  whole  University 
shares  in  the  grants  that  come  out  of  tax¬ 


ation.  During  the  administration  of 
Hon.  G.  Howard  Ferguson,  the  opinion 
of  public  men  that  Queen’s  is  truly  an 
Ontario  university  has  been  growing  in 
strength,  and  that  consequently  she  has 
a  right  to  support  from  all  Ontario.  On 
this  basis,  though  she  has  no  taxation  ear¬ 
marked  for  her,  as  has  Toronto,  and  al¬ 
though  the  Government  does  not  pay  her 
deficits  in  bad  years,  yet  she  does  receive 
a  small  but  significant  grant  from  the 
taxes  of  the  Province. 

That  this  recognition  is  repaid  by 
Oueen’s  is  well-known.  We  commented 
last  year  on  the  extraordinary  services 
rendered  by  Queen’s  men  to  education  in 
this  province.  No  one  realizes  better 
than  does  Mr.  Ferguson,  who  is  Minister 
of  Education,  the  prominence  of  Queen’s 
graduates  in  this  field.  The  mining  pro¬ 
fession  is  almost  equally  a  Queen’s 
stronghold.  No  Ontario  mining  camp  is 
without  Queen’s  men  in  substantial  au¬ 
thority,  and  among  the  active  engineers 
in  the  field  Queen’s  men  equal  in  num¬ 
bers  all  others  put  together.  As  for 
Medicine,  95  per  cent,  of  Queen’s  candi¬ 
dates  passed  their  Dominion  Council  last 
year;  the  figures  for  two  neighbouring 
Class  A  medical  schools  were  84  per  cent, 
and  81  per  cent. 

These  returns  to  public  and  profes¬ 
sional  life  are  a  worthy  and  invaluable 
gift  to  the  nation.  Against  the  services 
of  these  men  no  one  can  affect  to  weigh 
the  annual  provincial  vote  of  $350,000. 
Although  that  vote  is  indeed  a  substan¬ 
tial  assistance  to  Queen’s,  it  draws  still 
further  significance  from  the  fact  that 
it  registers  the  conviction  of  the  political 
leaders  of  the  country  that  Queen’s  is  in¬ 
deed,  as  Principal  Grant  intended  her  to 
be,  a  national  university. 


Endowment 
At  Little  Cost 

THE  students  of  the  Science  Faculty, 
who  have  initiated  so  many  services 
to  the  University  in  the  past,  last  year  set 
a  new  precedent  for  class  memorials, 
when  many  members  of  the  graduating 
year  took  out  twenty-year  endowment  in¬ 
surance  policies  payable  in  part  to  the 
University.  This  fine  innovation  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  receive  the  hearty  approbation  of 
all  alumni. 

Last  year  the  insurance  was  taken  out 
in  units  of  $250.  Such  a  unit  with  nor¬ 
mal  dividends  would  in  twenty  years 
amount  to  about  $382,  of  which  $191 
would  then  go  to  Queen’s.  The  premium, 
of  course,  differs  with  the  individual  case, 
but  it  averages  around  twelve  dollars  per 
year — a  dollar  a  month.  The  difference 
between  the  total  expenditure  of  the  hold¬ 
er  of  a  250-dollar  policy  and  what  he  will 
receive  as  his  half  on  maturity  will  aver¬ 
age  around  $53.  This  cost  is  spread  over 
twenty  years.  Thus,  for  a  net  outlay  by 
the  graduate  of  approximately  two  and 
one-half  dollars  a  year  for  twenty  years, 
Queen’s  will  receive  $191. 

A  class  of  fifty  members,  by  taking 
out  policies  of  five  hundred  dollars  each, 
could  in  this  way  assure  the  University 
of  no  less  than  $19,000  in  twenty  years, 
at  a  yearly  net  cost  of  five  dollars  per 
member.  If  each  class  in  turn  should  do 
this,  there  would  be  an  annual  income 
for  general  purposes  of  approximately 
this  amount.  If  the  whole  graduating 
body  did  so  each  year,  there  would  be  an 
annual  income  of  close  to  eighty  thousand 
dollars. 

Schemes  of  this  sort  are  quite  common 
in  the  United  States,  and  constitute  a 
valuable  source  of  revenue  for  several 
universities.  The  plan  ensures,  by  a 
regular  and  trifling  outlay  on  the  part  of 
the  new  graduates,  a  regular  and  substan¬ 
tial  addition  to  the  income  of  their  alma 
mater . 

Such  a  simple  form  of  endowment  is 
possible  only  because  of  the  high  effi¬ 
ciency  of  modern  insurance  finance,  and 
it  is  further  simplified  by  the  fact  that 
the  insurance  company  does  all  the  col¬ 
lecting. 
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This  year  the  plan  will  be  again  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  senior  year  in  Science,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  an  even 
greater  response  than  last  year.  For  the 
moment  it  is  not  feasible  to  extend  the 
scheme  to  the  students  of  the  other  facul¬ 
ties,  whose  incomes  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  graduation  are  usually  very  small. 
The  plan,  however,  is  capable  of  consid¬ 
erable  adjustment,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it 
will  eventually  become  an  additional  and 
valuable  means  of  service  to  Queen’s. 

Alumni  Memberships 

THE  constant  growth  in  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  General  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  most  satisfactory.  Even  before 
the  pink  reminders  had  been  sent  out  in 
the  January  Revieiv,  the  1929  member¬ 
ship  had  exceeded  that  of  last  year.  The 
increase  since  then  has  again  been  grati¬ 
fying. 

If  you  have  lost  the  pink  slip,  or  the 
subscription  blank  attached  to  your 
alumni  record  form,  just  send  your  three- 
dollar  cheque  anyway.  If  we  cannot  read 
the  signature  probably  your  own  banker 
can.  In  any  case  we  can  read  the  name 
of  the  town  on  the  top  of  the  cheque  and 
with  the  aid  of  our  geographical  file  prob¬ 
ably  determine  who  should  get  one  of 
our  attractive  membership  cards. 

Our  Confribufors 

Professor  E.  L.  Bruce  has  been  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Mineralogy  at  the  University 
since  1920.  He  entered  Queen’s  from 
Smith’s  Falls  in  1905,  graduating  B.Sc. 
in  1909,  and  taking  a  B.A.  two  years  later. 
He  was  a  brilliant  scholar  (winning  the 
medal  in  Geology),  a  splendid  football 
player,  and  became  president  of  the 
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A.  M.  S.  He  went  to  Columbia  in  1911, 
receiving  his  doctorate  there  in  1915,  and 
was  at  Wisconsin  for  a  year;  but  his 
work  at  this  time  was  by  no  means  ex¬ 
clusively  in  university  laboratories.  From 
1914  to  1918  he  was  geologist  for  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Canada;  he  was 
with  the  Whitehall  Petroleum  Corpora¬ 
tion  at  London  in  191.9;  and  he  was  geol¬ 
ogist  for  the  Ontario  Department  of 
Mines  from  1919  tol927.  He  was  consult¬ 
ing  geologist  for  the  C.  N.  R.  in  1928,  for 
whom  he  did  valuable  work  in  Manitoba 
within  the  past  year.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  and  of  the 
more  distinguished  mining  and  geologi¬ 
cal  societies  of  the  continent.  Most  of 
his  important  researches  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  as  reports  to  the  governments  he 
has  served,  but  he  has  also  had  several 
articles  in  the  technical  magazines. 

*  *  ❖  * 

Mrs.  Adam  Shortt  (Elizabeth  Smith) 
is  a  native  of  Winona,  Ont.,  and  after  re¬ 
ceiving  her  elementary  education  private¬ 
ly,  passed  through  Hamilton  Collegiate, 
whence  she  came  to  Queen’s  in  the  dra¬ 
matic  way  recorded  in  her  article.  After 
graduating  M.D.,  C.M.,  in  1884,  she  prac¬ 
tised  in  Kingston  for  a  few  years,  and 
from  1887  to  1893  was  lecturer  in  Medi¬ 
cal  Jurisprudence’ and  Sanitary  Science 
at  the  Women’s  Medical  College.  She 
married  Dr.  Adam  Shortt  in  1886.  At 
all  times  she  has  been  a  leader  in  women’s 
public  work  and  in  social  service,.  The 
National  Council  of  Women  and  the 
Queen’s  Alumnae  have  been  among  her 
active  interests,  and  for  a  few  years  she 
was  on  the  original  board  administering 
Mothers’  Allowances  for  the  Ontario 
Government.  She  has  written  numerous 
articles  on  medical  and  public  matters. 
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THE  BOOKSHELF 


CHILDERMASS 

By  Wyndham  Lewis 

Published  by  Chalio  &  Windus,  London 
Reviewed  hy  E.  Cockburn  Kyfe 

TO  begin  a  considered  review  of  any 
work  of  fiction  by  the  declaration 
that  the  reviewer  is  uncertain  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  work  (if  any)  is  to  put 
oneself  out  of  court  as  a  serious  critic. 
Faced  with  the  dilemma  either  of  confess¬ 
ing  bewilderment,  or  of  pretending  to 
understand  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the 
work,  honesty  compels  the  former  course. 
There  is  no  need,  however,  to  leave  the 
subject  and  no  reason  for  feeling  truly 
defeated ;  for  this  book  presents  so  much 
to  the  bewildered  reader,  can  be  so  enjoy¬ 
able  and  in  parts  so  intelligible,  that  one 
merely  needs  to  recommend  to  the  en¬ 
trant  upon  its  perplexities  a  reasoned 
noncomprehension  and  a  determination 
to  get  from  it  all  that  can  be  assimilated. 

The  book  is  the  first  of  three,  in  itself 
an  excuse.  The  second  volume  when  it 
appears  may  give  us  a  further  insight  into 
the  purpose  of  the  whole;  the  third  vol¬ 
ume  may  confirm  our  knowledge  or  may 
contradict  it.  One  thing  is  certain :  there 
has  gone  into  the  making  of  this  work 
more  thought,  more  learning,  and  more 
wit  than  one  in  any  hundred  of  its  read¬ 
ers  will  be  able  to  supply. 

We  are  informed  that  the  book  is  a 
work  of  imaginative  fiction  and  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  book  “are  the  souls  that,  on 
the  other  side  of  death,  assemble  in  the 
great  concentration  camps  to  suffer  judg¬ 
ment  before  being  admitted  into  heaven.” 
We  are  allowed  at  first  to  experience  the 
horrors  of  the  scene  through  the  eyes  of 
two  who  once  were  men,  war  casualties. 
After  we  have  understood  something  of 


the  rules  that  govern  the  conditions  ac¬ 
corded  to  the  waiting  emigrant  mass,  we 
are  taken  to  the  judgment  seat  and  find 
that,  instead  of  Radamanthus,  there  is  a 
spirit  of  Comedy,  high  and  low,  whose 
title  is  “The  Bailiff.”  A  verbatim  report 
of  the  duel  between  this  grotesque  and 
horrible  image  and  his  antagonist,  a  force¬ 
ful  creation  called  Hyperides,  takes  up 
the  third  part  of  the  book.  The  volume 
ends  with  a  spirited  dialogue  between  the 
Bailiff  and  Polemon,  a  follower  of  Hv- 
perides,  as  to  the  necessity  of  deciding 
what  is  reality  and  whether  the  court  as 
constituted  shall  be  obeyed. 

The  Bailiff :  “Very  well.  I  shall  pro¬ 
ceed.  .  .  you’re  all  of  you  as  mad  as 

May  butter,  but  I’ll  go  through  the  form 
of  examining  you,  or  of  being  cross- 
examined  by  you.  That’s  what  it  will 
amount  to.” 

Polemon :  “Agreed,  Puppet,  and  we  are 
on  our  side  willing  to  treat  you  as  though 
you  were  real  for  the  purpose  of  this  ex¬ 
amination.  So  the  battle  for  the  reality 
can  be  joined  at  once  for  the  idea  of  real¬ 
ity.  Who  is  to  be  Real f  Answer.  Oh, 
Destiny.” 

It  is  evident  that  the  second  volume 
may  give  us  a  discussion  as  to  reality 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  normal.  At 
any  rate  the  entertainment,  and  probably 
the  bewilderment  to  be  gained  from  its 
study  promises  to  be  immense.  The  style 
owes  very  much  to  Joyce  and  something 
at  least  to  Gertrude  Stein ;  but  the 
thought  is  original  and  bears  throughout 
a  various  interest  in  reality  and  an  almost 
Swiftian  disgust  with  the  creatures  who 
are  still,  by  courtesy  of  some  waiting 
Nemesis,  allowed  to  regard  themselves  as 
human  beings.  Recommendation  is,  there¬ 
fore,  at  once  diffident  and  definite ;  a  kind 
of  “do  read  it,  but  don’t  say  I  told  you 
to” ;  with  which  cautious  pronouncement 
the  reviewer  will  resume  his  study  of  the 
opening  pages. 
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THE  annual  Science  Dance  on  Febru¬ 
ary  1  as  usual  displayed  the  happy 
ingenuity  of  the  engineers  to  good  effect. 
A  temporary  Spanish  splendour  envel¬ 
oped  Grant  Hall,  cosy  sitting-out  places 
were  arranged  throughout  that  building 
and  Kingston  Hall,  and  loud  speakers 
carried  the  music  to  all  quarters.  The 
Montreal  orchestra  were  splendid  assis¬ 
tants  in  the  revels  of  the  evening. 

*  *  *  * 

The  annual  Science  Dinner  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  night  took  place  also  in  the  Span¬ 
ish  setting,  and  since  the  catering  was 
effectively  managed  by  the  Union  staff, 
it  was  a  notable  success.  Dr.  McNeill 
replied  to  the  toast  to  the  University  and 
commented  on  the  peculiarly  important 
role  that  engineers  are  coming  to  play  in 
Canadian  life,  notably  in  the  North  Coun¬ 
try,  where  Queen’s  men  are  ubiquitous. 
Dean  Clark,  in  replying  to  the  toast*  to 
the  Faculty,  called  attention  to  the  way  in 
which  increased  competition  had  caused 
the  entrance  standards  for  Science  to  be 
raised.  Colonel  Macphail,  replying  for 
the  Profession,  suggested  Sir  Sandford 
Fleming  and  Herbert  Hoover  as  guides 
for  the  professional  life  of  the  new  engi¬ 
neers.  Dr.  H.  M.  Tory,  head  of  the  Do¬ 
minion  Research  Council,  replied  for 
the  Visitors.  He  outlined  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  applied  electricity  and  drew  at¬ 
tention  to  the  significant  manner  in  which 
not  only  the  governments  of  the  world 
but  the  different  branches  of  industry 
were  assisting  to  maintain  the  universi¬ 
ties  and  research.  Canada  was  in  this 
matter  in  line  with  the  most  progressive 
countries  of  Europe.  Mr.  C.  B.  Dawson, 
Sc.  T 7,  replied  for  the  Graduates  and 
mentioned  the  value  of  the  Employment 
Service.  Varsity,  McGill,  and  R.  M.  C. 

representatives  also  spoke. 

*  *  *  * 

On  the  morning  of  February  2,  the 
Science  men  heard  an  exceptionally  fine 
address  on  locomotive  design  from  Mr. 
W.  A.  Newman,  Sc.  ’ll,  chief  mechani¬ 
cal  engineer  for  the  C.P.R.  and  president 


of  the  Montreal  branch  of  the  General 
Alumni  Association. 

*  *  *  * 

Science  students  who  expect  to  be 
working  in  the  bush  this  coming  summer 
have  been  given  an  opportunity  by  Dr. 
W.  D.  Hay  to  be  inoculated  for  typhoid 
fever  at  the  Richardson  Clinic. 

*  *  *  * 

The  A.  M.  S.  Council  meets  this  year 

regularly  every  Tuesday  evening  in  the 

Old  Arts  Building,  and  the  meeting  is 

open  to  any  students  who  care  to  attend 

to  hear  the  discussions,  which  are  often 

very  interesting  and  fruitful. 

*  *  *  * 

The  A.  M.  S.  Mass-meeting  decided 
unanimously  to  continue  to  levy  three 
dollars  a  year  for  the  athletic  fund.  Un¬ 
til  the  Arena  debt  was  recently  paid  off 
this  levy  had  been  devoted  to  that  debt. 
Henceforth  it  will  be  ear-marked  for  the 
cause  of  a  new  gymnasium,  which  seems 
to  be  a  pre-eminent  topic  of  discussion 

just  at  present. 

*  *  *  * 

An  open  debate  was  held  at  Queen’s 
on  February  12  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Canadian  Univer¬ 
sity  Students.  Visiting  debaters  were 

present  from  the  Prairie  colleges. 

*  *  *  * 

Mr.  T.  H.  Neville,  Arts  ’30,  of  Kings¬ 
ton,  this  year’s  able  editor  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  will  be  Queen’s  representative  at  the 
N.  F.  C.  U.  S.  conference  and  the  impe¬ 
rial  students’  meeting  at  Montreal  Uni¬ 
versity  in  September.  Recently  Mr. 
Neville,  and  Mr.  Alan  Broadbent,  Arts 
'29,  of  Brantford,  president  of  the 
A.M.S.,  visited  Ottawa  in  the  interests  of 
the  drive  undertaken  to  raise  the  $300, 
which  is  the  Federation  levy  on  Queen’s 
this  year. 

He  *  *  * 

On  February  15,  the  Engineering  So¬ 
ciety  heard  Mr.  H.  E.  Searle,  Sc.  ’22,  of 
New  York,  speak  most  interestingly  on 
the  corrosion  of  metals  in  modern  indus¬ 
trial  construction. 
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Hockey 


Won 


Varsity .  9 

Queen’s .  6 

Preston  .  5 

St.  Michael’s  .  3 


Lost 

? 

5 

7 

9 


VARSITY  seniors  are  O.H.A.  cham¬ 
pions  for  1929,  and  they  will  be 
strong  contenders  for  the  Allan  Cup. 
“Red”  Porter's  blue  boys  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  their  superiority  over  the  Tri¬ 
colour,  winning  the  play-off  series  by  a 
four-goal  margin.  In  going  down  to  de¬ 
feat  “Baldy”  Quinn  and  his  cohorts  cov¬ 
ered  themselves  with  glory,  and  if 
Queen’s  had  only  been  able  to  show  fin¬ 
ish  around  the  nets,  they  might  still  be 
on  the  hunt  for  premier  honours. 

Early  in  the  race  Varsity  were  con¬ 
ceded  first  place  on  account  of  their  im¬ 
pressive  string  of  wins,  but  the  battle  for 
second  place  was  a  merry  one,  the  other 
three  teams  fighting  tooth  and  nail  for  the 
coveted  play-off  position.  After  defeat¬ 
ing  Varsity  early  in  the  season,  the  Tri¬ 
colour  slumped  and  dropped  a  couple  of 
valuable  games  to  Father  Spratt’s  fight¬ 
ing  Irish  (St.  Michael's),  and  the  fans 
began  to  count  Queen’s  out  of  the  race. 

Queen’s  provided  one  of  the  season’s 
surprises  against  Preston,  when  they 
went  into  the  factory  town  and  put  over 
a  last-period  4-3  win.  Quinn  was  forced 
to  retire  after  taking  a  wicked  drive  on 


the  head,  late  in  the  second  period,  but 
Benny  Morris,  who  replaced  him,  filled 
the  nets  like  the  proverbial  stone  wall. 

In  the  return  fixture  at  the  Harty 
Arena  Queen’s  left  no  doubt  as  to  their 
superiority  and  defeated  the  Riversides 
3-0.  Schmalz  in  the  Preston  nets  was 
superb,  and  turned  back  some  fifty-seven 
shots,  most  of  them  of  the  warm  variety. 
Smith,  Lawlor,  and  Bellringer,  “the 
Three  Musketeers”  from  the  Limestone 
City,  provided  the  winning  tallies. 

Varsity  next  journeyed  to  Kingston 
and  chalked  up  their  first  victory  in  that 


city.  Both  teams  played  at  lightning 
speed,  and  while  Queen’s  had  a  slight 
edge  on  the  evening’s  play,  Varsity  were 
more  finished  around  the  nets  and  were 
able  to  get  the  needed  goals. 

Scarcely  had  the  second  period  started, 
when  Stewart,  the  bespectacled  centre  for 
the  visitors,  broke  through  the  defence 
to  slip  one  past  Quinn.  Queen’s  pressed 
hard,  but  Snyder  in  the  Toronto  nets  rose 
to  the  occasion.  Mid-way  through  the 
period  excitement  began  to  run  high 
among  the  players,  and  both  teams  were 
soon  involved  in  a  free-for-all  scrap  fol¬ 
lowing  a  mix-up  by  Reist  and  White- 
head.  Both  boys  were  banished  and  the 
incident  was  squelched  for  good.  “Bubs” 
Britton  then  won  the  hearts  of  the  fans 
when,  after  a  beautiful  rush  down  the 
ice,  he  picked  up  his  own  rebound  and 
fooled  Snyder  completely.  Late  in  the 
period  “Bubs”  received  an  ugly  gash  in 
the  cheek  and  had  to  retire  pro  tern.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  absence  McMullen  got  the  final 
tally  of  the  game  when  he  picked  up  a 
loose  puck  and  shot  through  a  maze  of 
legs  and  sticks  to  score. 

Queen's  secured  revenge  from  St.  Mi¬ 
chael’s  when  she  took  the  Irishmen  into 
camp,  both  in  Toronto  and  in  Kingston. 
The  local  game  was  a  listless  affair.  The 
Tricolour  were  over  anxious  and  the  Irish 
relied  chiefly  on  long  sorties.  It  was 
Queen's  game  from  start  to  finish.  Bob 
Lee,  playing  his  first  senior  game  for 
Queen’s,  set  up  one  for  the  record  books, 
in  that  the  first  time  he  touched  the  puck 
he  shot  to  score  the  opening  goal.  Eight 
minutes  later  “Chummy”  Lawlor  in¬ 
creased  the  Queen’s  total  when  he  clever¬ 
ly  took  Rooney’s  pass,  and  coasted  in  on 
Mueller,  whom  he  fooled  easily.  In  the 
second  period  the  Tricolour  broke 
through  the  Irish  defence  no  less  than 
eight  times,  but  “Stuffy”  was  unbeatable. 
The  last  period  was  a  repetition  of  the 
first  two. 

Second  place  was  put  in  the  bag  and 
the  Toronto  ice  jinx  was  broken  when 
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Queen’s  defeated  the  Irish  again  in  one 
of  the  best  games  of  the  season.  The 
double  blue  went  down  fighting,  and  if 
they  had  been  able  to  play  as  consistently 
throughout  the  season,  they  would  have 
been  an  important  factor  in  the  race.  The 
Tricolour  needed  to  win,  since  Preston 
had  beaten  Varsitv  in  Preston,  and  had 


CAPTAIN  “BALDY”  QUINN 


still  a  mathematical  chance  for  second 
place.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  the  boys 
worked  like  Trojans,  and  backed  up  by 
Quinn’s  wonderful  net-minding,  nosed 
out  a  3-2  victory. 

The  first  game  of  the  play-offs  was  in 
Kingston,  and  the  largest  crowd  in  years 
was  on  hand  to  lend  vocal  support  to  their 
favourites.  They  saw  one  of  the  best 
games  of  the  season.  Queen’s  started 
out  like  whirlwinds,  and  for  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  outplayed  and  outskated  the  Toronto 
team.  But  Murray  Snyder  in  the  Var¬ 
sity  nets  was  unbeatable,  and  in  the  last 
minutes  of  play  Varsity  assumed  the  of¬ 
fensive,  and  Harley  and  Paul  scored  on 
pretty  combination  plays.  Queen’s  se¬ 
cured  their  first  goal  when  “Chummy” 
Lawlor  accepted  Joe  Smith’s  pass,  and 
beat  Snyder  with  a  hard,  low  drive.  In 
the  third  period  the  Tricolour  had  the 
best  of  the  play,  but  foozled  plenty  of 
opportunities  by  bad  shooting.  Harley,  on 


an  individual  effort,  scored  his  third  goal 
of  the  evening,  which  Quinn  had  no  op¬ 
portunity  to  save.  “Barney”  Reist  cut 
down  the  Toronto  lead  when  he  went 
through  the  Varsity  team  single-handed 
to  score,  just  before  the  final  gong. 

In  the  final  game  at  Toronto,  despite 
a  two-goal  lead,  Varsity  assumed  a  ter¬ 
rific  attack,  and  though  Queen’s  tried 
hard,  the  score  was  5-0  for  Toronto  at 
the  end  of  two  periods.  Just  as  the  bell 
rang  to  end  the  period  Reist  with  Mar¬ 
shall  and  Stewart  of  Varsity  started  a 
small  war,  in  which  all  of  the  players  of 
both  sides  took  part,  either  as  combatants 
or  as  peace-makers.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  Queen  city  sextette  now  had  a 
seven-goal  lead  on  the  round,  the  Tricol¬ 
our  were  determined  to  go  down  fighting. 
In  the  third  period  they  opened  up  a  bar¬ 
rage  on  the  Toronto  goal  that  put  the 
champions  on  the  run.  Early  in  the  period 
Reist  started  the  Queen’s  rally  when  he 
picked  up  a  loose  puck  in  front  of  the 
Varsity  nets  to  score.  Three  minutes  later 
Smith  took  Bellringer’s  pass  from  the 
corner  and  made  no  mistake  with  the 
gutta  percha.  With  ten  minutes  to  go 
Reist  again  found  the  net  after  he  and 
Smith  had  beaten  the  Varsity  defence. 
Queen's  now  sent  four  men  on  the  at¬ 
tack,  but  sensational  work  by  Snyder  and 
the  Varsity  defence  held  off  the  Tricol¬ 
our  onslaught. 

Queen’s  congratulates  Varsity  on  her 
magnificent  win,  and  wishes  her  every 
success  in  the  finals.  In  Snyder,  Harley, 
and  Paul,  the  Toronto  team  have  three 
boys  destined  to  make  hockey  history. 
The  rest  of  the  team,  while  not  so  bril¬ 
liant  individually,  play  their  positions 
well,  and  are  always  ready  to  seize  the 
breaks  of  the  game. 

The  Senior  O.H.A.  experiment  has 
proved  a  success  in  Kingston.  Large 
crowds  have  attended  every  game,  and 
the  Tricolour  has  not  been  wanting  in 
support.  To  finish  second  in  the  senior 
series,  and  to  eliminate  two  other  experi¬ 
enced  teams  decisively  is  indeed  an 
achievement.  With  practically  the  whole 
team  available  for  next  season,  and  with 
promising  material  coming  up  from  the 
Intermediates  and  the  Juniors,  a  team 
capable  of  giving  battle  to  all  and  sundry 
will  represent  the  Tricolour  in  1930. 
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Intermediates  and  Juniors. 

Belleville  proved  the  stumbling  block 
for  both  the  Queen’s  teams  in  the  minor 
series  of  the  O.H.A.  Both  Tricolour 
squads  won  their  groups,  but  the  boys 
from  the  Bay  of  Quinte  on  their  own  ice 
were  able  to  pile  up  big  margins  to  win 
the  rounds.  Belleville  intermediates  won 
their  round  6-2,  while  the  junior  team, 
after  losing  the  game  in  Kingston,  won 
the  round  by  4-2. 

Queen’s  entry  in  the  Intermediate  In¬ 
tercollegiate  section  is  in  the  finals,  and 
has  a  real  chance  for  the  title.  After 
winning  the  local  group  from  R.M.C.  by 
8-3,  it  won  the  Eastern  Intercollegiate 
title  by  eliminating  Loyola  College  3-2  in 
a  sudden-death  game  in  Montreal.  Hod- 
nett  in  goal,  Gourley  on  the  defence,  and 
Laing  and  Rennich  on  the  forward  line 
have  been  outstanding.  Coach  Jack 
Powell  is  very  optimistic  about  his  team’s 
chances  for  the  championship. 

Women 

Varsity  women  had  set  the  pace  for 
their  big  brothers,  when  they  won  the 
Intercollegiate  championship  in  hockey 
from  Levana  by  4-1  on  the  round.  The 
fair  Tricolour  co-eds  surprised  everyone 
by  holding  the  experienced  Varsity  squad 
to  a  1-1  tie  in  Toronto.  In  the  return 
game  at  the  Harty  Arena,  the  champions 
clearly  demonstrated  their  superiority  by 
a  three-goal  margin.  Many  promising 
players  have  been  developed  this  year,  and 
Coach  Gib  McKelvey  promises  revenge 
next  year.  Beth  Patterson  in  goal  and 
Dora  Snell  on  the  forward  line  were  the 
pick  of  the  local  sextette. 

Boxing,  Wrestling  and  Fencing 

VARSITY  once  more  captured  the 
B.  W.  &  F.  championship,  with 
Queen’s  again  in  second  place  and  McGill 
a  poor  third.  Last  month’s  article  out¬ 
lined  the  bright  prospects  for  an  Inter¬ 
collegiate  title.  And  bright  the  chances 
were  until  Dame  Fortune,  that  fickle  jade 
of  destiny,  changed  her  smile  to  a  frown, 
and  dealt  the  Tricolour  one  bad  blow 
after  another. 

First  came  Agnew’s  decision  to  retire 
from  the  fray  following  the  Ottawa  fa¬ 


tality.  Then  in  quick  succession  came 
injuries  on  the  eve  of  the  meet,  which 
incapacitated  Eric  Nichol,  175-lb.  cham¬ 
pion  boxer  of  1928,  Jolliffe,  the  smart 
160-lb.  boxer,  and  Gamble,  the  light- 
heavyweight  wrestler.  Added  to  this, 
scarlet  fever  robbed  the  squad  of  Hough¬ 
ton  in  the  flyweight  wrestling  class ;  and 
Glen,  Queen’s  135-lb.  wrestler,  who 
seemed  to  be  a  sure  point  winner,  re¬ 
ceived  injuries  which  practically  lost  him 
the  title  in  this  class. 

Undaunted,  Coaches  Jarvis  and  Bews 
filled  the  vacancies.  The  substitutes,  on 
the  whole,  came  through  with  flying  col¬ 
ours,  and  one  or  two  of  them  with  more 
training  would  have  won  their  class. 
Never  before  has  such  enthusiasm  been 
shown  at  a  local  assault-at-arms,  and 
Grant  Hall  was  jammed  to  the  doors  on 
both  evenings  of  the  assault. 

The  preliminaries  brought  thirteen 
Queen’s  men  into  the  finals,  seven  of 
Jarvis’s  “leather-pushers,”  and  six  of 
Jimmy  Bews’s  wrestlers.  The  finals 
brought  seven  Intercollegiate  crowns  to 
Kingston.  In  the  wrestling  Ketiladze, 
Hastings,  Simpkinson,  and  Wallbridge 
scored  impressive  wins ;  while  Seright, 
Brophy,  and  Bayne  came  through  victori¬ 
ous  in  the  boxing  section.  This  is  the 
most  impressive  showing  that  the  Tricol¬ 
our  has  made  in  years,  and  it  is  a  mag¬ 
nificent  tribute  to  the  work  of  Coaches 
Tack  Jarvis  and  Jimmy  Bews.  In  boxing 
in  particular  Queen’s  showed  decided  im¬ 
provement,  and  the  local  wins  were  all  of 
the  clean-cut  variety.  In  two  of  the  bouts 
the  decisions  might  have  been  given 
either  way.  The  175 -lb.  final  between 
Herb  Dickey,  the  Tricolour  basketball 
star,  and  “Judge”  Jackson,  Canadian 
welterweight  representative  at  Amster¬ 
dam,  will  remain  with  some  a  bone  of 
contention.  Probably  the  outstanding 
performance  of  the  bouts  was  the  work 
of  Bayne,  a  young  freshman,  who  scored 
a  technical  knock-out  in  the  160-lb.  final 
over  Savage  of  McGill. 

Varsity  scored  ten  points  and  took  the 
title,  and  with  it  the  new  Gibson  Memo¬ 
rial  Cup  by  a  three-point  margin;  but 
when  it  is  remembered  that  three  of  these 
points  were  scored  by  the  blue  fencing 
team,  Tricolour  supporters  are  by  no 
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means  disheartened.  With  a  strong  team 
already  lined  up  for  next  year,  it  is  only 
a  question  of  time  before  the  Memorial 
trophy  comes  to  the  Limestone  City. 


thirty  seconds  to  go  and  the  score  tied, 
he  dashed  down  the  side-line  and  took  a 
pass  from  Sutton  to  tally  the  winning 
basket. 


BOXING,  WRESTLING  AND  FENCING  TEAM— 1929 


Basketball 

Won  Lost 

Varsity .  5  1 

McGill .  4  2 

Queen’s .  3  3 

Western  .  0  6 

QUEEN’S  seniors,  after  a  brilliant 
beginning,  faded  and  “Mo”  Mitch¬ 
ell’s  fast  Varsity  five  captured  premier 
honours.  Queen’s  made  an  impressive 
record  in  their  out-of-town  games,  win¬ 
ning  two  and  losing  one,  but  in  the  local 
gym  they  were  not  so  successful.  There 
Varsity  and  McGill  successively  scored 
wins,  which  eliminated  the  Tricolour. 

Queen’s  took  second  place  by  scoring  a 
30-19  win  over  Western  U  in  Kingston. 
They  seemed  headed  for  the  champion¬ 
ship  when  they  -  stepped  into  Montreal 
and  defeated  the  red-and-white  quintette 
by  28-26.  The  latter  game  was  the  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  season  from  a  Tricolour 
standpoint.  “Unc”  Durham  provided 
the  fireworks  of  the  evening,  when,  with 


The  hopes  of  Tricolour  enthusiasts  re¬ 
ceived  a  sad  jolt  when  Varsity  stepped 
into  town  and  virtually  annexed  the  title 
in  a  thrilling  contest.  For  three  quarters 
of  the  first  period  Varsity  had  things 
their  own  way  as  far  as  scoring  went. 
In  the  last  period  Durham’s  men  came 
to  life  and  mid-way  through  the  period, 
by  wonderful  playing,  had  squeezed  out 
a  one-point  lead.  But  the  pace  was  too 
hot,  and  Varsity  came  back  with  a  free 
throw  and  a  field-goal  to  take  the  lead 
which  they  held  to  the  end.  Toronto  35, 
Queen’s  32. 

In  the  concluding  game  of  the  season 
McGill,  playing  the  superior  basketball, 
won  a  40-26  victory  over  a  ragged  and 
decidedly  off-colour  Tricolour  team. 

Varsity  deserved  the  championship. 
The  blue-and-white  five  is  experienced 
well  balanced,  and  well  coached,  and 
Coach  McCutcheon’s  area-defence  style 
was  too  much  for  the  locals,  who  relied  all 
season  on  sensational  shooting  and  man- 
for-man  defence.  McGill  were  the  only 
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team  to  defeat  Toronto.  Durham,  play¬ 
ing  his  last  year  for  his  alma  mater , 
turned  in  a  wonderful  performance  in 
every  game.  “Ike”  Sutton  and  Rose  were 
the  Queen’s  scoring  aces. 

Women 

Another  Intercollegiate  title  was  add¬ 
ed  to  the  fast  growing  list  of  Varsity 
when  the  Queen  City  co-eds  carried  off 
the  honours  at  the  girls’  basketball  tour¬ 
nament  at  Montreal.  Toronto  won  over 
Queen’s  and  Western,  while  McGill  rele¬ 
gated  Queen’s  to  the  cellar  position.  Ella 
Sexton  and  Marion  Lick  of  the  local 
team  were  two  of  the  brightest  stars  of 
the  tournament. 

In  practice  games  Levana  broke  even 
with  the  doughty  Queen’s  grads,  winning 
52-32  and  losing  32-28.  Vi  Anglin  and 
“Bobby”  Vince  starred  for  the  grads. 

The  strong  Montreal  Y  team  fell  be¬ 
fore  Miss  Chown’s  protegees  early  in  the 


season  in  an  exciting  match  which  ended 
39-28  for  Queen’s. 

The  Queen’s  style  is  indeed  girls’  bas¬ 
ketball,  whereas  Western  and  Varsity 
play  a  faster  style,  reminiscent  of  the 
boys’  game,  and  decidedly  more  effective 
from  the  standpoint  of  wins. 

Intermediates  and  Juniors 

In  the  Intermediate  O.B.A.,  Queen’s  II 
captured  the  local  group,  and  the  cham¬ 
pionship  of  Eastern  Ontario  by  defeating 
R.M.C.  and  Kingston  Y  decisively  in  a 
play-off  series.  Unfortunately  the  late¬ 
ness  of  the  season  prevented  this  fast 
aggregation  from  competing  in  the  pro¬ 
vincial  play-offs,  and  as  a  result  the 
championship  will  be  a  hollow  victory. 

The  Juniors  finished  second  in  the  lo¬ 
cal  Intercollegiate  series,  dropping  the 
group  title  to  the  clever  K.C.I.  team,  who 
will  doubtless  go  a  long  way  towards  the 
championship. 
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AT  THE  BRANCHES 
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Kingston 


THE  Kingston  alumnae  held  a  dinner 
in  the  Red  Room  on  February  12, 
with  Mrs.  Hitsman  (Minnie  Mackay), 
Arts  ’07,  presiding.  The  catering  was 
done  by  the  Union.  Professor  Gummer 
and  the  Glee  Singers  provided  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  programme  of  old  English 
songs. 


Quebec 

THE  visit  of  Principal  R.  Bruce  Tay¬ 
lor  to  the  Ancient  Capital  on  Febru¬ 
ary  15  was  much  appreciated.  Following 
a  most  laudable  custom,  which  he  has 
adopted  for  all  the  visits  of  Principal 
Taylor  to  Quebec,  Hon.  Frank  Carrel, 
LL.D.  T9,  M.L.C.,  entertained  not  only 
the  Principal  but  the  Quebec  graduates 
at  a  luncheon  at  the  Garrison  Club,  those 
present  being  Rev.  A.  Love,  Arts  ’78, 


D.D.  T9;  Rev.  A.  D.  Matheson,  Arts  T2, 
Theol.  T6;  Rev.  Alex.  Gordon,  D.D.  T9; 
Andrew  Fleming,  Sc.  ’08 ;  R.  H.  Farns¬ 
worth,  Sc.  T6;  J.  C.  Sutherland,  Arts 
’01  ;  W.  A.  Taylor,  Sc.  ’24;  J.  A.  Trem¬ 
blay,  Sc.  ’ll;  G.  W.  Warner,  Sc.  ’25. 
Apologies  for  not  being  present  at  the 
dinner  were  received  from  Sir  Georges 
Garneau,  LL.D.  T9,  G.  W.  Parmelee, 
Arts  ’89,  and  David  Marsh,  Arts  ’12,  who 
were  out  of  the  city.  Owing  to  an  acci¬ 
dent  J.  O.  Martineau,  Sc.  T5,  was  also 
unable  to  attend. 

At  the  close  of  the  luncheon  Principal 
Taylor  gave  a  most  interesting  outline  of 
the  activities  in  the  several  faculties  at 
Queen's,  which  was  greatly  appreciated. 

At  five  o’clock,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Carrel  and  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon,  the  Princi¬ 
pal  was  the  guest  of  His  Honour  Sir 
Lomer  Gouin,  LL.D.  ’21,  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  and  Lady  Gouin  at  “Spencer- 
wood,”  and  there  met  a  number  of  citi¬ 
zens. 
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In  the  evening,  at  Morrin  College  and 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Governors  of 
the  College  and  the  Literary  and  Histori¬ 
cal  Society  of  Quebec,  Principal  Taylor 
gave  a  most  interesting  address  on  “An 
Episode  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway," 
leading  to  a  vivid  and  appreciative  outline 
of  the  character  and  activities  of  Sir  Sand- 
ford  Fleming.  Colonel  Wood,  the  histo¬ 
rian,  presided,  and  Mr.  Justice  Gibsone 
proposed  the  vote  of  thanks. 

The  Principal  was  the  guest  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Gordon  at  the  Manse  during  his  visit. 

Regina 

THE  annual  gathering  of  the  Regina 
branch  of  the  Alumni  Association 
met  at  the  Kitchener  Hotel  on  February 
27,  Mr.  R.  W.  Shannon,  Arts  ’75,  pre¬ 


siding,  and  acting  as  toastmaster  at  the 
dinner.  He  made  complimentary  refer¬ 
ence  to  Mr.  L.  A.  Thornton,  Arts  ’06, 
Sc.  ’06,  recently  appointed  chairman  of 
the  Saskatchewan  Power  Commission. 
He  and  Mrs.  Thornton  were  guests  of 
honour.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  J.  Thom  repre¬ 
sented  Toronto  University,  and  Mr.  D, 
S.  MacMurchy  represented  Saskatche¬ 
wan  University.  Short  speeches  were 
made  by  Mr.  Thornton,  Mr.  J.  F.  Bryant, 
Arts  ’01,  Mr.  G.  R.  Roblin,  Arts  ’99,  Dr. 
J.  V.  Connell,  Med.  ’02,  Mr.  J.  M.  An¬ 
derson,  Arts  ’03,  and  Mr.  Thom.  Mr. 
Thornton  led  the  college  songs  and  Mrs. 
McMenomy  delightfully  sang  a  solo. 
Dancing  and  cards  concluded  the  even¬ 
ing. 

Others  present  were  Mrs.  G.  R.  Dolan 
(Mabel  A.  Taylor),  Arts  ’03,  Mrs.  P.  M. 
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Anderson,  Mrs.  Bryant,  Mrs.  J.  V.  Con¬ 
nell,  D.  W.  Houston,  Sc.  ’07,  and  Mrs. 
Houston,  D.  A.  R.  McCannel,  Sc.  T4, 
and  Mrs.  McCannel,  J.  W.  D.  Farrell. 
Arts  T2,  Sc.  T5,  and  Mrs.  Farrell  (E. 
Aretta  Totten),  Arts  T3,  Judge  A.  G. 
Farrell,  Arts  ’85,  and  Mrs.  Farrell,  G.  D. 
Ralston,  Arts  ’08,  and  Mrs.  Ralston,  W. 
F.  Marshall,  Arts  ’98,  and  Mrs.  Marshall, 
N.  R.  McLeod,  Arts  ’05,  and  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Leod,  F.  H.  Smail,  Sc.  T 7,  and  Mrs. 
Smail,  E.  S.  Biggs,  Arts  ’27  (Comm.), 
and  Mrs.  Biggs,  H.  H.  Peacock,  Mrs. 


E.  J.  W.  Bell  (Jean  Donald),  Arts 
’07,  E.  C.  Munro,  Arts  ’26,  and  Mrs. 
Munro,  D.  A.  McMaster,  Arts  ’21,  and 
Mrs.  McMaster,  N.  Latour,  Arts  T 7, 
and  Mrs.  Latour,  F.  W.  Paynter,  Arts 
T6,  and  Mrs.  Paynter  (Eva  Cumming), 
Arts  T4,  L.  E.  McMenomy,  Arts  ’22, 
Miss  E.  D.  Cathro,  Arts  ’05,  Miss  V. 
Cathro,  A.  Hodgkins,  Arts  ’25  (Comm.), 
W.  W.  Guggisberg,  Arts  ’04,  Dr.  F.  J. 
Ellis,  Med.  ’03,  Mr.  V.  G.  Wade,  Miss 
L.  Ross,  Dr.  J.  G.  Wright,  Med.  ’ll,  and 
Mrs.  Wright,  and  Miss  Irene  L.  Peacock. 


Births 

Carson — At  Kingston  on  March  1,  to 
George  Carson,  Arts  ’24  (Comm.),  and  Mrs. 
Carson,  a  daughter. 

Cooke — At  Oshawa,  to  Dr.  Harry  Cooke 
and  Mrs.  Cooke  (Bessie  Abemethy),  Arts 
T7,  a  daughter. 

Elliott — At  Cornwall,  on  February  3,  to 
F.  W.  Elliott,  Sc.  ’23,  and  Mrs.  Elliott,  a 
daughter. 

Fleming — At  the  Alexandra  Hospital,  To¬ 
ronto,  on  January  15,  to  E.  A.  Fleming,  Arts 
’25,  of  Ingersoll,  and  Mrs.  Fleming,  a 
daughter. 

Glenn — On  Thursday,  January  17,  to  E. 
H.  Glenn,  Arts  ’28,  and  Mrs.  Glenn,  of 
Mimico,  a  son. 

Harper — At  the  Toronto  Western  Hos¬ 
pital,  on  December  20,  to  Bert.  H.  Harper, 
Med.  ’22,  and  Mrs.  Harper,  a  daughter 
(Mary  Catharine). 

Hay — At  Wellesley  Hospital,  Toronto,  on 
January  13,  to  M.  N.  Hay,  Sc.  ’23,  and  Mrs. 
Hay,  a  daughter. 

Hewgill — In  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital, 
Montreal,  on  February  11,  to  Frank  P.  Hew¬ 
gill,  Sc.  ’22,  and  Mrs.  Hewgill,  a  son  (Ro¬ 
land  William). 

Lloyd — On  February  21  at  Brewer’s  Mills, 
Ont.,  to  P.  F.  Lloyd,  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  (Eva 
Gallagher),  Arts  ’14,  a  son. 

McLeod — On  February  5  at  Toronto,  to 
W.  Norman  McLeod,  Arts  ’12,  and  Mrs. 
McLeod,  a  son. 

Marriages 

Black — On  February  16,  at  Fergus,  Ont., 
Emma  Samson,  only  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Mills,  to  Hubert  J. 
Black,  Arts  ’09,  son  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hugh  Black. 

Broome — At  Ogdensburg,  N.Y.,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  8,  Isobel  Valerie  Jones,  daughter  of 
the  late  Lieut. -Col.  Elmer  W.  Jones  and  of 


Mrs.  Jones,  of  Brockville,  Ont.,  to  John  Gill 
Broome,  Arts  ’32,  son  of  Dr.  Edwrard  and 
Mrs.  Broome  of  Toronto. 

Campbell — Quietly  in  Toronto  on  July  28, 
1928,  Sadie  C.  Matheson,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Matheson  of  Sudbury,  Ont.,  to 
George  G.  Campbell,  Sc.  ’23,  of  North  Syd¬ 
ney,  C.B.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  now  re¬ 
side  at  Creighton,  Ont. 

Johnston — On  Monday,  January  14,  in 
Christ  Church,  Gananoque,  Agnes  Elizabeth 
Johnston,  Educ.  ’15  (B.A.,  Tor.),  only  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  L.  Johnston,  of  Gan¬ 
anoque,  to  D.  Ford  Jones. 

Nickle — On  Saturday,  February  22,  at 
Houston,  Texas,  Agnes,  daughter  of  the  late 
John  Bute  and  Mrs.  Bute,  of  Houston,  to 
Donald  Collamer  Nickle,  Arts  ’24,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Nickle  (Ethel  Dickson), 
Arts  ’98,  of  Kingston. 

Norman — On  January  22,  at  Queen  Street 
United  Church,  Kingston,  Dorothy  Bell  Tul- 
loch  to  Horace  Frederick  Norman,  Arts  ’27, 
both  of  Kingston. 

Deaths 

Aikens — The  death  occurred  suddenly  on 
February  28  of  Sir  James  Aikens,  distin¬ 
guished  lawyer  and  public  man.  Son  of  the 
late  Hon.  J.  C.  Aikens,  he  was  born  in  On¬ 
tario  in  1851,  attended  Upper  Canada  Col¬ 
lege  and  Toronto  University,  and  began  the 
practice  of  law  in  Manitoba  in  1879.  A  few 
days  before  his  death  his  friends  gave  a 
dinner  in  Winnipeg  to  celebrate  his  fifty 
years  of  service  at  the  Bar.  He  was  M.P. 
for  several  years,  and  in  1916  bceame  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor  of  Manitoba,  a  position 
which  his  father  had  held  and  to  which  Sir 
James  was  reappointed  in  1922.  He  was 
for  years  president  of  the  Canadian  Bar 
Association,  a  prominent  and  active  worker 
in  the  Methodist  Church  and  for  the 
Y.M.C.A.,  a  leader  in  the  reorganization  of 
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Manitoba  University,  a  member  of  the 
board  of  Wesley  College,  and  the  holder  of 
several  honorary  degrees.  He  was  granted 
an  LL.D.  by  Queen’s  in  1926.  He  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  Lady  Aikens,  a  son,  and  two 
daughters. 

Beckett — On  Friday,  February  15,  the 
death  occurred  in  Vancouver  of  Professor 
S.  E.  J.  Beckett  of  the  University  of  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia.  Professor  Beckett  was  born 
at  Ashfield  in  Huron  County  fifty-four  years 
ago,  and  entered  Queen’s  from  Goderich 
Collegiate  in  1894.  He  was  out  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  for  some  time,  and  then  returned 
to  graduate  in  1903.  He  continued  his  post¬ 
graduate  work  under  Dr.  Adam  Shortt  and 
Dr.  Watson,  and  at  the  same  time  entered 
Theology.  He  received  his  M.A.  in  1905. 
For  some  years  he  was  a  Presbyterian  min¬ 
ister  on  the  prairie,  but  in  1920  went  to  the 
young  University  of  British  Columbia  to 
teach  sociology,  history  of  economic  theory 
and  civic  finance.  He  was  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  authorities  in  the  province  on  taxation 
and  was  proceeding  to  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
in  that  subject  at  Chicago.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  formerly  Miss  Annie  Macfar- 
lane,  Arts  ’07,  and  by  a  son. 

Losee — On  February  4  occurred  the  sud¬ 
den  death  at  St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  of 
Joseph  Rankin  Losee,  M.D.  Dr.  Losee  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Mrs.  Ida  Losee  and  the 
late  Joseph  J.  Losee  of  Collin’s  Bay,  Ont., 
where  he  was  born  forty-five  years  ago. 
He  entered  Queen’s  in  1902,  graduating 
in  Arts  four  years  later.  After  taking  his 


medical  degree  he  established  himself  in 
New  York  City,  where  at  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  pathologist  at  the  New  York 
Lying-In  Hospital,  and  professor  of  path¬ 
ology  and  bacteriology  at  the  New  York 
Polyclinic  Hospital.  Dr.  Losee  was  one  of 
the  rising  members  of  his  profession,  and 
his  death  not  only  is  a  loss  to  his  family 
and  his  friends,  but  deprives  his  hospital 
and  medical  school  of  a  physician  of  high 
scientific  attainments,  sound  judgment,  and 
genial  friendship. 

Mitchell — At  her  late  residence,  at  Oliver, 
B.C.,  on  December  11,  occurred  the  death  of 
Mrs.  James  Harper  Mitchell,  known  to  and 
beloved  by  Queen’s  people  as  Gwen  Carter 
of  Arts  T9.  She  came  to  Queen’s  from 
Calgary  during  the  war,  and  graduated  ex- 
tra-murally  in  1926.  Her  death  is  not  only 
a  tragedy  for  her  family  but  is  a  loss  to  the 
country  as  well.  Mrs.  Mitchell  was  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mrs.  David  Carter  of  Calgary  and  a 
niece  of  Dr.  Adam  Shortt  of  Ottawa.  She 
is  survived  by  her  husband  and  by  her  in¬ 
fant  son,  David  Archibald,  who  was  bom 
last  November. 

Preston — One  of  the  stalwarts  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  party  in  Eastern  Ontario  passed 
away  at  Carleton  Place  on  February  7,  with 
the  death  of  Dr.  R.  F.  Preston,  M.P.  for 
Lanark.  Dr.  Preston  was  born  the  son  of 
Anthony  Preston,  a  pioneer  of  Lanark 
County,  and  graduated  from  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  Queen’s 
in  1875.  He  had  been  reeve  of  Carleton 
Place,  and  on  its  incorporation  as  a  town 
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became  its  first  mayor.  He  ran  for  the  pro¬ 
vincial  legislature  in  1890,  and  was  elected 
at  the  next  election  in  1894.  He  was  re¬ 
elected  in  1895,  but  lost  in  1898.  He  ran  un¬ 
successfully  for  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1904  and  returned  to  the  provincial  legisla¬ 
ture  the  next  year  when  his  party  under 
Sir  James  Whitney  swept  the  country.  He 
entered  Sir  James’s  cabinet  in  1913  and  re¬ 
tained  the  position  under  Sir  William  Hearst 
until  the  defeat  of  the  government  in  1919. 
Dr.  Preston  was  himself  defeated  at  that 
time,  but  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  in  a  by-election  in  1922.  He  was 
re-elected  at  the  last  two  general  elections 
and  has  been  one  of  the  most  popular  mem¬ 
bers  on  either  side  of  the  chair.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  Dr.  Preston  was  surgeon  of  the 
42nd  Battalion,  and  was  also  a  member  of 
the  T.  N.  O.  Railway  Commission.  He  had 
been  in  failing  health  for  a  long  time. 

Ross — On  the  afternoon  of  March  1,  the 
death  occurred  of  Rev.  Hugh  Ross,  at  his 
late  residence  in  Hamilton,  Ont.  Hugh  Ross 
was  born  in  1858,  a  farmer’s  son.  He  passed 
through  Uxbridge  High  School  but  was  not 
able  to  attend  the  University  until  1884, 
where  he  studied  Arts  and  Theology,  al¬ 
though  he  did  not  take  a  degree  in  either 
faculty.  He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  he 
served  for  several  years,  his  last  charge 
being  at  Strabane.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  formerly  Miss  Jennie  Elliott,  and 
by  his  daughter,  Jean,  at  home. 

Notes 

1881-1890 

Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  W.  Boyle,  Arts  ’84,  is  a 
leading  minister  of  the  American  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  and  has  long  been  pastor  of 
the  Central  Presbyterian  Church  at  Denver, 
Col.,  a  church  of  over  2600  members,  with 
1150  young  people  in  its  Sunday  School 
classes,  and  with  a  yearly  income  of  over 
$40,000.  A  distinguished  friend  of  Dr. 
Boyle  recently  referred  to  him  as  “a  credit 
to  Queen’s  and  to  Canada.” 

John  A.  Cooke,  Arts  ’84,  taught  in  high 
schools  and  collegiates  of  Ontario  for  al¬ 
most  forty-two  years  before  he  retired  last 
July.  He  closed  his  career  by  being  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Picton  Collegiate. 

Dr.  D.  A.  Coon,  Med.  ’90  ,has  practised  in 
Elgin,  Ont.,  for  the  past  several  years. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Dupuis,  Med.  ’90,  is  practising 
in  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Andrew  W.  Dwyre,  Med.  ’85,  has  prac¬ 
tised  in  Perth,  Ont.,  since  1896.  He  has 
been  M.  O.  H.  since  1904,  and  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  since  1901,  being  chair¬ 
man  in  1915  and  1928.  He  contested  South 
Lanark  against  Hon.  John  Haggart  in  1904, 
and  was  for  several  years  president  of  the 
Perth  Hockey  Club,  and  is  prominent  in 
the  Ontario  Medical  Association. 

Dr.  G„  W.  Morden,  Arts  ’88,  has  present¬ 
ed  Napanee  Collegiate,  of  which  he  used  to 


be  principal,  with  two  relics  of  the  battle 
of  Waterloo.  He  has  recently  returned  from 
England. 

Francis  R.  Parker,  Arts  ’87,  is  principal 
of  the  Elmira  Free  Academy,  a  secondary 
school  at  Elmira,  N.Y.,  which  has  been  in 
successful  operation  since  1859. 

1891-1900 

Guy  Curtis,  of  football  fame,  who  on  his 
visit  to  Queen’s  last  autumn  witnessed  her 
defeat  by  McGill,  returned  to  the  University 
on  February  2,  and  saw  the  tricolour  tri¬ 
umph  in  two  consecutive  basketball  games. 

Rev.  C.  A.  Ferguson,  Arts  ’97,  Theol.  ’00, 
has  retired  from  the  ministry  and  is  resid¬ 
ing  in  Rutherford,  N.J. 

Rev.  D.  L.  Gordon,  Arts  ’97,  United 
Church  minister  at  Agincourt,  Ont.,  is  re¬ 
tiring  in  June.  Before  taking  his  present 
pastorate  ten  years  ago  he  had  been  at 
Cobalt,  and  has  had  notable  success  as  a 
pastor. 

Lt.-Col.  R.  W.  Leonard,  C.E.,  one  of 
Queen’s  most  generous  benefactors,  has 
been  awarded  the  Sir  John  Kennedy  Medal 
by  the  Engineering  Institute  of  Canada.  This 
medal  was  established  in  1928  as  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  outstanding  merit  in  the  profes¬ 
sion.  Colonel  Leonard  as  a  young  man 
served  with  the  C.  P.  R.,  and  in  later  years 
held  important  posts  in  railway  construc¬ 
tion,  hydro-electric,  and  iron  and  nickel  de¬ 
velopment.  He  is  at  present  unfortunately 
an  invalid  at  his  home  in  St.  Catharines. 

Rev.  Samuel  Lundy,  Arts  ’94,  was  recent¬ 
ly  elected  moderator  of  the  Toronto  presby¬ 
tery  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

James  S.  Macdonnell,  Arts  ’99,  has  been 
president  of  the  First  Trust  and  Savings 
Bank  of  Pasadena,  CaMf.,  for  the  past  ten 
years.  His  bank  has  recently  erected  a  fine 
new  building. 

Miss  Elizabeth  McLennan,  Arts  ’99,  is  at 
the  United  Church  mission  at  Weihwei-Fu, 
Honan,  China,  under  the  Women’s  Mission¬ 
ary  Society. 

Dr.  H.  G.  Murray,  Med.  ’96  F.R.C.S. 
(Edin.),  of  Owen  Sound,  Ont.,  has  recently 
been  given  the  distinction  of  election  as  fel¬ 
low  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Neish,  Arts  ’98,  professor  of 
chemistry  at  the  University,  represented 
Queen’s  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Cellulose 
Research  Laboratory  in  Montreal.  This 
laboratory  is  sponsored  by  the  National 
Research  Council  under  the  immediate 
management  of  McGill,  and  will  confine  its 
efforts  to  advanced  research  in  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry.  The  laboratory  has  a  com¬ 
plete  miniature  paper  mill  for  testing.  The 
opening  was  made  by  Lord  Willingdon. 

A.  M.  Robertson,  Arts  ’96,  has  taught  in 
Goderich  Collegiate  for  several  years,  and 
is  an  ardent  Queen’s  alumnus. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Shortt,  Arts  ’94,  moderator  of 
the  Presbyterian  synod  of  Toronto  and 
Kingston,  officiated  at  the  123rd  anniversary 
of  St.  Andrew’s  Church  in  Kingston  last 
month. 
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Evolution ! 

BARREN  areas  of  the  Dominion;  some 
tree-fringed;  many  bleak  from  the 
ravages  of  fire — yesterday,  untrod¬ 
den  by  man;  today,  a  newly  discovered 
mining  prospect;  tomorrow,  a  producing 
mine,  perhaps! 

A  tremendous  part  in  this,  constant 
evolution  is  being  played  by  Canadian 
Ingersoll-Rand  Gasoline  Driven  Portable 
Compressor  Plants,  as  illustrated.  Where 
transportation  of  heavy  equipment  would, 
in  the  early  stages,  be  impractical,  the 
light-weight  portable  outfit  can  be  easily 
taken  into  remote  regions  by  sleigh, 
canoe,  or  the  lately  commercialized  aero¬ 
plane. 

CANADIAN  INGERSOLL-RAND 
COMPANY  LIMITED 

10  Phillips  Square,  Montreal,  Que. 


Canadian  Ingersoll-Rand  Portables, 
which  have  led  the  field  since  the  demand 
was  felt  for  such  equipment,  make  it 
possible  to  develop  mining  properties 
with  speed  and  economy.  Because  speed 
is  an  important  factor,  it  is  natural  for 
the  mining  operator  to  turn  to  an  I-R 
branch  for  assistance.  There  are  ten  of 
them  scattered  throughout  Canada. 


Ingersoll-Rand 

V  29-J-2 
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Rev.  Dr.  Colin  Young,  Arts  ’93,  secretary 
of  the  Home  Mission  Board  of  the  United 
Church,  was  recently  at  Queen’s  recruiting 
summer  missionaries.  There  will  be  about 
forty  Queen’s  men  on  such  work  this  com¬ 
ing  summer.  They  are  receiving  special 
training  at  the  Theological  College. 

1901-1910 

Dr.  H.  E.  Amos,  Arts  ’05  (D.Paed.),  is 
teaching  in  Hamilton  Normal  School. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Arthur,  Sc.  ’10,  Arts  T7,  is 
rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
Toronto.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Toronto,  and  of  Cuddesdon  Theological 
College,  Oxford. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Dwyer,  Arts  ’02,  LL.D.  ’27,  of 
New  York,  E.  T.  Dwyer,  Arts  ’01,  Sc.  ’02, 
of  Hamilton,  and  W.  O.  Dwyer,  Arts  ’07, 
Sc.  ’09,  of  Kingston,  have  been  recently  be¬ 
reaved  by  the  death  of  their  mother. 

Prof.  D.  S.  Ellis,  Arts  ’07,  Sc.  ’10,  is  a 
councillor  of  the  Engineering  Institute  of 
Canada. 

\V.  M.  Goodwin,  Arts  ’09,  Sc.  ’ll,  has  for 
the  past  four  years  been  on  exploring  and 
preliminary  mining  development,  with  the 
Pioneer  Mining  Corporation  of  Toronto. 
He  had  earlier  been  doing  research  work 
and  was  editor  of  the  “Canadian  Mining 
Journal.” 

Dr.  William  Hale,  Jr.,  Med.  ’10,  secretary 
of  the  Utica  branch  of  the  General  Alumni 
Association,  has  been  re-elected  president 
of  the  staff  of  the  Faxton  Hospital — a  most 
responsible  position,  as  the  hospital  is  about 
to  launch  a  campaign  for  approximately 
$400,000  for  new  buildings.  Dr.  Hale  was 
very  seriously  ill  throughout  January  after 
an  attack  of  influenza  at  Christmas,  but 
since  a  visit  to  Atlantic  City  has  com¬ 
pletely  recovered. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Halladay,  Arts  ’02,  Med.  ’05, 
is  now  practising  on  Bloor  Street,  Toronto. 

Dr.  S.  J.  Keyes,  Med.  ’05,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  M.O.H.  at  Kingston. 

J.  A.  S.  King,  Sc.  ’09,  is  a  Dominion  and 
Ontario  U.S.  at  Jackson-Manion,  Ont. 

J.  G.  McCammon,  Arts  ’09,  Med.  ’ll,  is 
medical  health  officer  for  Burnaby  schools. 
He  resides  in  New  Westminster,  B.C. 

W.  L.  Macllquham,  Sc.  ’05,  is  one  of  the 
vice-presidents  of  the  Dominion  Land  Sur¬ 
veyors’  Association. 

Dr.  G.  O.  McMillan,  Arts  ’06,  D.Paed.  ’13, 
teaches  at  Hamilton  Normal  School. 

Professor  Lindsay  Malcolm,  Arts  ’05, 
Sc.  ’07,  was  bereaved  on  February  26  by 
the  death  of  his  wife,  formerly  Miss  Jessie 
Ellis,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Dean  W.  S. 
Ellis  of  the  Faculty  of  Education.  Besides 
her  husband  Mrs.  Malcolm  leaves  two  bro¬ 
thers,  Professor  Douglas  Ellis,  Arts  ’07, 
Sc.  ’10,  of  the  University,  and  Walter  H. 
Ellis,  Arts  ’14,  Sc.  ’21,  of  Detroit. 

A.  G.  Morrison,  Sc.  ’10,  has  spent  the  last 
six  years  in  the  Rouyn  district,  of  which  he 
is  one  of  the  most  informed  engineers.  He 
had  been  with  the  Hollinger  Mines  at  Tim¬ 
mins  before  then.  Last  year  he  was  super¬ 


intendent  of  the  Selkirk  (Canadian)  mines 
at  Riverton,  Man.,  and  is  now  at  Woodstock, 
Ont. 

C.  O.  Nichol,  Arts  ’04,  has  been  principal 
of  the  Victoria  Avenue  public  school  at 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  for  several  years. 

D.  S.  Nicol,  Sc.  ’09,  has  recently  joined 
the  staff  of  the  National  Steel  Car  Co.,  at 
Hamilton. 

Dr.  Stuart  Poison,  Arts  ’06,  Med.  ’10, 
sailed  on  March  1  from  San  Francisco  for 
the  Orient.  After  touring  Japan,  China, 
and  Palestine,  he  will  reach  Vienna  in  June, 
where  he  will  study  for  four  months,  and 
then  return  to  his  practice  in  New  York. 

E.  B.  Slack,  Arts  ’02,  is  research  chemist 
for  the  B.  C.  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  at  Wood- 
fibre,  B.C.  He  had  formerly  been  chemist 
for  the  Riordan  Co.,  at  Hawkesbury,  Ont., 
then  for  a  time  superintendent  for  Howard 
Smith  Co.,  at  Cornwall,  and  later  superin¬ 
tendent  for  the  B.C.  P.  &  P.  Co.,  at  Port 
Alin,  B.C. 

Dr.  B.  A.  Smith,  Med.  ’05,  has  a  general 
practice  at  Crosby,  Minn.,  and  is  chief  of 
staff  of  the  Miners’  Hospital  in  that  town. 
He  had  formerly  been  assistant  surgeon  of 
the  hospital  at  Biwaltik,  Minn. 

1911-1920 

W.  L.  Bowden,  Arts  ’19,  is  inspector  of 
public  schools  for  South  Essex  and  resides 
at  Kingsville,  Ont.  He  had  formerly  been 
principal  of  the  New  Hamburg  Continua¬ 
tion  School  and  of  Port  Rowan  High 
School. 

Dr.  H.  T.  Carmichael,  Arts  ’20,  Med.  ’23, 
has  been  fellow  in  neurology  at  the  Mayo 
Clinic,  Rochester,  Minn.,  since  October, 
1927.  He  had  formerly  been  at  the  North¬ 
ern  Maine  Sanatorium,  Presqu’Isle,  Me.,  at 
Grace  Hospital,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  at 
Regina  General  Hospital.  He  practised  for 
two  years  at  Omemee,  Ont. 

Mrs.  M.  Chugg  (Marie  McMinn),  Arts 
’14,  resides  at  Caldwell,  N.J. 

W.  J.  Coyle,  Arts  ’19,  who  went  to  the 
Brandon  “Sun”  a  few  years  ago,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Kingston  to  join  the  staff  of  the 
“Whig-Standard.” 

J.  W.  Edwards,  Arts  ’19,  is  now  teaching 
science  and  agriculture  in  Dunnville  High 
School.  He  is  a  graduate  of  O.A.C.  and  of 
O  C  E 

C.  H.  Donnelly,  Arts  ’14,  Sc.  ’19,  is  a 
standards  engineer  with  the  U.S.L.  Battery 
Corporation  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.  He  had 
formerly  been  with  the  H.E.P.C.  of  Ontario 
on  the  Chippawa-Queenston  development. 
Mrs.  Donnelly  was  Mina  Donnelly,  Arts  ’16. 

Ed.  Elliott,  Sc.  ’13,  formerly  with  the  Cal- 
linan  Flin  Flon  mine,  is  now  a  consulting 
engineer  at  The  Pas. 

J.  S.  Fleming,  Arts  ’13,  is  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  Gilman  Fanfold  Corp.  at  Niagara 
Falls,  N.Y. 

H.  W.  Harkness,  Sc.  ’13,  Arts  ’15,  is  at  the 
Graduate  School  at  McGill.  Before  return¬ 
ing  to  Canada  he  was  for  five  years  pro¬ 
fessor  and  director  of  the  physics  labora- 
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tory  at  Cheefoo  University,  Tsinan,  Shan¬ 
tung,  China.  He  had  formerly  been  in¬ 
structor  at  the  same  university  from  1915 
to  1921.  Mrs.  Harkness  (Eva  M.  Brown¬ 
lee),  Arts  ’13,  is  teaching  in  Montreal. 

Miss  Hilda  Laird,  Arts  ’18,  Dean  of  Wo¬ 
men,  and  lecturer  at  the  University,  has 
been  given  a  year’s  leave  of  absence  for 
study  in  Germany. 

R.  J.  MacKenzie,  Arts  ’15,  has  been  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Franklin  High  School  in  Manitoba 
for  the  past  ten  years.  He  is  married  and 
has  two  sons. 

A.  E.  MacRae,  Sc.  ’14,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  Canadian  office  of  Marks  &  Clark, 
patent  attorneys,  at  Ottawa,  is  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  Canadian  vice-president  of  the  So¬ 


ciety  of  Chemical  Industry.  After  gradua¬ 
tion  he  was  for  a  short  time  with  the  Mond 
Nickel  Co.,  later  joining  the  examining  staff 
of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office.  For  ten 
years  he  was  examiner-in-chief  of  the 
chemical  and  metallurgical  division. 

Dr.  Charles  R.  Owens,  Arts  ’ll  (Ph.D., 
Harvard),  of  Toronto,  has  written  a  one-act 
Christmas  play,  based  on  ancient  legends. 
The  play  was  broadcast  at  Christmas  time 
by  the  Dickson  Kenwin  studio. 

Charles  A.  Poynton,  Sc.  ’16  and  ’20,  is 
mining  geologist  with  the  Millertown  Basin 
mines  at  Millertown  Junction,  Newfound¬ 
land. 

E.  H.  Reynolds,  Arts  ’19,  is  teaching  in 
Collingwood  Collegiate. 

E.  T.  Sterne,  Sc.  ’13,  is  president  of  the 
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Ontario  Association  of  Professional  Engi¬ 
neers.  Also  on  the  executive  for  1929  are 
J.  W.  Rawlings,  Arts  ’99,  Sc.  ’01,  and  W.  B. 
Timm,  Sc.  ’06. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Stoness,  Arts  T4,  Med.  T9,  re¬ 
cently  received  by  examination  an  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  Postgraduate  Hospital,  in  New 
York  City.  He  is  specializing  in  eye,  ear, 
nose,  and  throat. 

G.  M.  Thompson,  Sc.  ’ll,  is  with  the  Can¬ 
ada  Gypsum  &  Alabastine,  Ltd.,  at  Caledo¬ 
nia,  Ont. 

J.  S.  Whyte,  Sc.  T4,  is  chief  engineer 
with  the  Shawinigan  Chemicals,  Ltd.,  at 
Shawinigan  Falls,  Que.  He  has  been  with 
subsidiaries  of  this  corporation  since  1916. 

R.  A.  Young,  Arts  T6,  has  for  the  past 
three  years  been  principal  of  Ingersoll  Col¬ 
legiate.  On  his  staff  are  C.  L.  Bole,  Arts 
’27,  R.  C.  Brogden,  Arts  ’23,  E.  A.  Fleming, 
Arts  ’25,  and  Miss  Jean  McConnell,  Arts  ’ll. 

R.  J.  Young,  Sc.  ’20,  has  taken  a  position 
in  the  laboratory  of  the  Mines  Branch,  at 
Ottawa. 

1921-1928 

G.  R.  Allan,  Arts  ’28,  is  attending  O.C.E. 

Miss  Bertha  Bassam,  Arts  ’22,  is  lecturer 
in  library  science  in  the  new  Library  School 
established  at  the  O.C.E.,  Toronto. 

Miss  Leah  Beehler,  Arts  ’24,  is  in  the  Do¬ 
minion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  at  Ottawa. 

R.  L.  Bonham,  Sc.  ’21,  formerly  in  Mont¬ 
real,  now  resides  in  Winnipeg. 

Miss  Eva  Bouchard,  Arts  ’24,  has  been 
teaching  in  Kenora  Collegiate  since  1926, 
and  is  taking  M.A.  work  extramurally. 

E.  C.  Brake,  Sc.  ’28,  is  student  engineer  in 
the  testing  department  of  the  Canadian 
General  Electric,  at  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Roy  Brehaut,  Sc.  ’27,  and  R.  H.  Bauld, 
Sc.  ’28,  are  with  the  Sherritt-Gordon  mines 
in  Northern  Manitoba. 

Graham  Bruce,  Arts  ’27,  is  vice-principal 
of  the  High  School  of  Commerce  at  Vancou¬ 
ver. 

C.  R.  Buss,  Sc.  ’27,  is  with  the  Nipissing 
Mining  Co.,  at  The  Pas,  Man. 

Dr.  G.  D.  Cameron,  Med.  ’27,  is  on  the 
staff  of  the  Connaught  Laboratories,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Toronto. 

T.  A.  V.  Carey,  Arts  ’24  (Comm.),  is  now 
with  the  office  staff  of  Nesbitt  Thompson 
&  Co.  He  had  formerly  been  with  Wood, 
Gundy  &  Co.,  and  with  Matthews  Co.,  at 
Toronto.  He  now  resides  in  Ottawa. 

R.  H.  Cleland,  Sc.  ’24,  has  been  appointed 
provincial  inspector  of  mines  for  the  Por¬ 
cupine  and  Red  Lake  areas.  He  has  had 
mining  experience  in  British  Columbia,  Al¬ 
berta,  Ontario,  and  California. 

J.  A.  Cunningham,  Arts  ’22,  is  assistant 
professor  of  biology  at  Victoria  College, 
Victoria,  B.C. 

J.  Alex.  Edmison,  Arts  ’26,  E.  Russell 
Smith,  Arts  ’24,  Comm.  ’25,  and  Walter 
Little,  Arts  ’28,  constituted  three  members 
out  of  four  on  this  year’s  debating  team  for 
Osgoode  Hall. 

George  Edwards,  LL.D.  ’22,  is  head  of  the 
well-known  accounting  firm  of  Edwards  and 


Morgan,  at  Toronto.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  chartered  accountants  in 
Canada,  and  is  a  Commander  of  the  Order 
of  the  British  Empire. 

F.  W.  Elliott,  Sc.  ’23,  is  now  chief  chem¬ 
ist  of  the  Howard  Smith  Paper  mills  plant 
at  Cornwall,  Ont. 

L.  E.  Ennis,  Sc.  ’23,  is  construction  super¬ 
visor  and  assistant  to  the  construction  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  eastern  division  of  the 
Bell  Telephone  Co.,  covering  outside  plant 
construction  from  Trenton,  Ont.,  to  the  New 
Brunswick  border.  He  has  been  with  the 
Bell  Telephone  Co.  for  four  years,  and  re¬ 
sides  in  Notre  Dame  de  Grace,  Montreal. 

A.  N,  Farlinger,  Arts  ’27,  has  recently 
joined  the  staff  of  R.  C.  Smith  Advertising 
Agency,  Toronto,  as  an  account  executive. 

Miss  Kathleen  Farlinger,  Arts  ’26,  has 
gone  to  teach  in  the  Windsor- Walkerville 
Technical  School  from  Winchester,  Ont. 

J.  L.  Forster,  Arts  ’27,  is  principal  of  a 
school  at  Sandwich,  Ont. 

J.  M.  Gemmell,  Sc.  ’28,  has  resigned  from 
the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Co.,  and  has 
accepted  a  position  on  the  telephone  sys¬ 
tems  engineering  department  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Electric  Co.,  at  Montreal. 

O.  J.  A.  Henderson,  Arts  ’27,  has  been 
on  the  staff  of  the  Oakwood  Collegiate  at 
Toronto  since  graduation. 

G.  R.  Henderson,  Sc.  ’25,  is  resident  engi¬ 
neer  on  construction  for  the  Power  Corp. 
of  Canada,  at  Bryson,  P.Q. 

W.  A.  Henderson,  Sc.  ’25,  is  now  assistant 
engineer  of  protection,  Bronx- Westchester 
area  of  the  N.  Y.  Telephone  Co.  For  the 
past  three  and  one-half  years  he  has  been 
doing  similar  work  for  the  Michigan  Bell 
Telephone  Co.,  at  Detroit. 

R.  K.  Kilborn,  Sc.  ’27,  is  resident  engineer 
and  manager  of  the  Anglo-Sudbury  Mines, 
Ltd.,  at  Sultan,  Ont. 

R.  A.  Low,  Sc.  ’28,  is  resident  engineer 
with  the  Quebec  Chibougamac  railway  at 
Chicoutimi,  Que. 

Dr.  J.  R.  McAuley,  Med.  ’26,  is  practising 
at  Perrysburg,  Ohio. 

Donald  McCrimmon,  Arts  ’26,  is  on  the 
staff  of  the  William  Findlay  Co.,  Ltd.,  ad¬ 
vertising  specialists,  Toronto. 

Sir  Archibald  Macdonnell,  LL.D.  ’22,  who 
has  been  living  at  Calgary  since  retiring 
from  the  command  of  the  R.  M.  C.,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  reside  in  Kingston. 

Miss  Ethel  McEachern,  Arts  ’22,  is  at  the 
United  Church  mission  at  Hamheung,  Korea, 
under  the  Women’s  Missionary  Society. 

Dr.  P.  A.  McLeod,  Arts  ’22,  Med.  ’26,  has 
taken  over  the  Kingston  practice  of  the  late 
Dr.  A.  R.  B.  Williamson,  Arts  ’96,  Med.  ’99. 

J.  M.  Milne,  Sc.  ’28,  formerly  with  the 
Bell  Telephone  Co.,  at  Montreal,  is  now  with 
the  Atwood  Engineering  Co.,  steam  and 
power-plant  engineers,  in  the  same  city. 

Neil  A.  Morrison,  Sc.  ’23,  has  changed 
from  the  York  Ice  Machinery  Corp.  at 
Brooklyn,  to  the  construction  and  equipment 
department  of  Borden’s  Farm  Products  Co., 
in  New  York  City. 
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A  magazine  for  people  who  investigate  before  they 
invest.  Published  in  the  interests  of  sound  investment 
practice  and  sent  gratis  to  interested  inquirers.  Write  for 
specimen  copy  to-day. 

McLEOD,  YOUNG,  WEIR  &  CO.,  LIMITED 

Investment  Bankers 

Head  Office:  Metropolitan  Building,  Toronto. 

Branches  at:  Montreal,  Ottawa,  London,  Hamilton  and 
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Personal  Underwood 

It  frees  you  forever  from  the  drudgery 
of  handwriting,  jf  It  is  ideal  for  the 
home,  for  traveling,  for  personal  use 
anywhere,  Weighs  10  lbs.,  and  is 
used  and  appreciated  by  every  member 
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Royal  Securities 
Investment  Service 

Royal  securities  corpora¬ 
tion  maintains  offices  or  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  important  cities 
throughout  Canada,  as  well  as  in  New¬ 
foundland,  New  York,  and  London. 

This  extensive  organization  has  been 
built  up  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  in  which  period  we  have  been 
associated  with  the  original  financing 
of  a  large  number  of  successful  under¬ 
takings  in  Canada  and  abroad,  includ¬ 
ing  hydro-electric  power,  telephone, 
tramway,  pulp  and  paper,  cement,  iron, 
steel,  coal,  grain  and  other  industries 
and  utilities.  In  addition,  we  deal  in 
government  and  municipal  bonds. 

The  experience  and  facilities  of  this 
organization  are  at  your  service  when 
you  wish  to  buy,  sell,  or  obtain  infor¬ 
mation  upon  investment  securities. 

Royal  Securities  Corporation 

Limited 

244  St.  James  Street,  Montreal 

Offices  in  Every  Province  of  Canada. 
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R.  C.  (Shorty)  Mott,  Sc.  ’22,  is  with  the 
Sherritt-Gordon  mines  in  northern  Manitoba. 

D.  C.  Macpherson,  Sc.  ’24,  of  the  Domin¬ 
ion  Bridge  Co.,  has  left  Halifax  and  is  again 
at  Ottawa  on  work  on  the  new  Confedera¬ 
tion  Building. 

R.  F.  Bruce  Taylor,  Arts  ’24  (Comm.), 
recently  distinguished  himself  by  passing 
first  in  the  province  in  the  Chartered  Ac¬ 
countant  examinations.  Mr.  Taylor  was  a 
graduate  of  R.M.C.  before  completing  his 
training  at  Queen’s.  He  is  with  Edwards, 
Morgan  &  Co.,  at  Toronto. 

W.  E.  (Bill)  Wright,  Sc.  ’26,  who  since 
graduation  has  been  with  the  Management, 
Engineering  and  Development  Co.,  a  con¬ 
struction  subsidiary  of  the  Spanish  River 
Paper  Co.,  has  recently  been  appointed  con¬ 
struction  engineer  in  charge  of  the  paper 
mill  development  for  the  Geo.  H.  Mead  in¬ 
terests  at  Harriman,  Tenn. 

GENERAL 

There  are  three  Queen’s  men  on  the  new 
executive  of  the  Canadian  Rugby  Union: 
J.  Stuart  Rayside,  Arts  ’94,  of  Montreal; 
Lt.-Col.  W.  P.  Wilgar,  Sc.  ’03,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity;  and  Dr.  M.  B.  Kinsella,  Med.  ’12, 
of  Toronto. 

Dr.  John  Watson,  professor  emeritus  of 
philosophy,  was  bereaved  on  February  2 
by  the  death  of  his  wife.  Mrs.  Watson  is 
survived  by  her  husband  and  three  children, 
Dr.  Edward  Watson,  Arts  ’95,  Med.  ’99,  of 
Detroit,  Mrs.  R.  O.  Sweezey,  Arts  ’09,  of 
Montreal,  and  Mrs.  L.  M.  MacDougall,  Arts 
’02,  of  Brooklyn. 


Los!  Trails 

Addresses  Wanted 

Findlay,  John,  Arts  ’87. 

Finlay,  Wm.  Albert,  Arts  '88. 

Fleming,  W.  S.,  Arts  ’05: 

Fletcher,  Thos.,  Arts  ’28. 

Foley,  Rev.  Father  D.  E.,  Med.  ’86,  Arts  ’07. 
Folger,  Matthew  H.,  Arts  ’85. 

Ford,  Dr.  Herbert  Douglas,  Med.  ’74. 

Ford,  Dr.  Wm.  Henry,  Med.  ’10. 

Foreman,  Miss  Irene,  Arts  ’25. 

Forester,  Miss  Edith,  Arts  ’12. 

Forsythe,  Dr.  Kenneth  Carlyle,  Med.  T9. 
Fowlie,  Alfred  John,  Arts  ’01. 

Fox,  Dr.  Edward  C.,  Med.  ’64. 

Fox,  Dr.  Joseph  F.,  Med.  ’92. 

Foxton,  Joseph,  Arts  ’86. 

Frampton,  Mrs.  T.  C.  (Lillian  Rae),  Arts 
’ll. 

Fraser,  Donald  Gardiner,  Arts  ’16. 

Fraser,  Dr.  John,  LL.D.  ’87. 

Fraser,  Rev.  John  Francis,  Arts  ’69. 

Fraser,  William  Angus,  Arts  ’98. 

Funnell,  Dr.  Rozelle,  Med.  ’90. 

Furlong,  Thomas  H.,  Arts  ’97. 

Gardiner,  Dr.  William  Henry,  Arts  TO,  Med. 

’12. 

Garlough,  Earl,  Arts  ’27. 

Gay,  Howard  Homer,  Arts  ’26. 

Gill,  Rev.  Dr.  Henry,  D.D.  ’65. 

Gillies,  Dr.  Neil,  Med.  ’71. 

Gilpin,  J.  J.,  Sc.  ’24. 

Gleeson,  J.  V.,  Sc.  ’04. 

Goodfellow,  Joseph,  Arts  ’00. 

Graham,  Dr.  Chas.  R.,  Arts  ’08,  Med.  ’12. 
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changes  ensure  an  unusual  financial 
service. 
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"THE  MAKERS  OF  QUEEN’S" 

A.  B.  NICHOLSON,  B.A. 

Bij  A.  E.  Ross,  Arts  ’92,  Med.  ’97 


WHEN  the  writer  entered  Queen’s 
he  found  two  very  active  factors 
in  the  institution,  one  the  Principal, 
George  Monro  Grant,  a  national  force 
and  figure,  and  the  other  a  professor, 
small  in  stature.  At  8  A.M.  we  met  this 
professor  in  our  first  lecture,  gowned 
from  the  top  of  his  head  to  his  bootsoles, 
and  at  6  P.M.  we  finished  our  last  lecture 
of  the  day  with  the  same  teacher.  We 
were  informed  on  the  first  day  that  his 
name  was  “Nicky,”  and  so  he  remained 
to  the  end. 

This  small  professor  had  charge  of 
junior,  senior  and  honour  classes  in 
Latin,  Greek  and  Sanskrit,  junior,  senior 
and  honour  classes  in  French  and  Ger¬ 
man,  and  was  ready  and  able  to  teach 
any  other  class  in  any  other  department 
at  Queen’s. 

The  full  name  of  this  worthy  professor 
was  Alexander  Beaumont  Nicholson, 
and  like  many  of  our  Canadian  educa¬ 
tional  giants  he  was  a  product  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces.  Born  in  Charlotte¬ 
town,  Prince  Edward  Island,  in  1845,  he 
proceeded  through  his  school  days  to 
Prince  of  Wales  College.  After  two 
years  in  this  college  he  became  the  pri¬ 
vate  tutor  in  the  family  of  Judge  Peters. 
In  1864  he  matriculated  into  Queen’s 
College,  taking  the  only  prize  open  to  him, 
the  Mowat  Scholarship.  During  his 
course  he  retained  the  leading  place  in  his 
class,  gaining  a  Faculty  scholarship  and 
one  other  in  1865  and  the  Aberdeen 


Scholarship  in  1866.  He  graduated  with 
honours  in  1867. 

He  took  to  languages  like  a  duck  to 
water.  In  addition  to  classics,  he  took 
first  place  in  moderns,  mastering  French, 
German  and  Italian  studies.  Besides,  he 
was  not  behind  in  other  subjects,  as  he 
took  first  prize  in  zoology,  geology,  chem¬ 
istry,  rhetoric  and  logic  and  second  place 
in  metaphysics.  However,  languages  were 
his  pastime. 

In  1868  he  entered  Princeton  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  and  took  special  studies 
in  Syriac,  Chaldee  and  Sanskrit.  Each 
summer  he  mastered  some  language  dur¬ 
ing  his  holiday,  including  Spanish,  Nor¬ 
wegian  and  Swedish,  and  if  he  failed  to 
acquire  knowledge  of  Japanese,  Chinese 
and  Esquimaux,  it  was  only  due  to  the 
inaccessibility  of  the  countries  where 
these  tongues  are  spoken  and  of  their  lit¬ 
erature  at  that  time. 

He  never  spoke  Gaelic  but  delighted  in 
singing  it.  His  amusement  in  the  evening 
was  attendance  at  the  Gaelic  Society, 
whose  meetings  were  enlightened  by  the 
presence  of  many  students  from  Cape 
Breton  and  other  parts  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  It  is  said  that  the  poems  of 
Ossian  were  to  Prof.  Nicholson  as  the 
Goose  rhymes  to  the  modern  child. 

Ten  years  of  intensive  study  impaired 
the  health  of  this  splendid  student,  and 
in  1874  he  was  forced  to  go  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  to  recuperate.  The  beautiful 
climate  there  and  the  outdoor  life  in  his 
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missionary  work  restored  his  vigour,  and 
he  later  returned  from  British  Columbia 
to  work  in  Eastern  Canada. 

In  1877  we  find  him  established  in  the 
Lansdowne  Presbyterian  congregation  in 
the  County  of  Leeds,  Ontario.  On  each 
Sunday  he  preached  three  times  in  this 
field  and  on  Monday  morning  walked  to 
Kingston  in  time  to  teach  in  the  Colle¬ 
giate  Institute.  The  year  1878-79  found 


A.  B.  NICHOLSON 


him,  as  Rev.  A.  B.  Nicholson,  appointed 
assistant  to  Rev.  J.  H.  MacKerras,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Classics  at  Queen’s,  and  while 
Professor  MacKerras  was  absent  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Professor  Nicholson  did  all  his 
work. 

In  1879-80  Professor  Nicholson  and 
Mr.  Samuel  Woods,  Principal  of  the 
Kingston  Collegiate  Institute,  carried  on 
the  classical  tuition  at  Queen’s,  as  Rev. 
Dr.  MacKerras  had  died. 

In  1880-81  Professor  Nicholson  was 
made  permanent  Assistant  Professor  of 
Classics  and  along  with  Mr.  Woods  car¬ 
ried  on  all  classes  till  Professor  Fletcher 
arrived  in  April  from  the  University  of 
New  Brunswick. 

In  the  same  year  Professor  Nicholson 
was  appointed  Lecturer  in  Modern  Lan¬ 


guages  and  continued  in  both  modern 
languages  and  classics  throughout  the 
years  1881  to  1889,  when  the  new  Chair 
in  French  and  German  was  formed. 

The  years  1888  and  1889  also  saw  the 
Classics  Chair  divided  into  two  depart¬ 
ments,  Latin  and  .  Greek.  Professor 
Fletcher,  Professor  of  Latin,  was  ill ; 
Professor  McNaughton,  newly  appointed 
Professor  of  Greek,  and  Professor  Mac- 
Gillivray,  of  Moderns,  had  not  yet  ar¬ 
rived;  and  Professor  Nicholson  bore  the 
whole  load  of  teaching  for  the  time. 

In  the  year  1892  Professor  Nicholson 
was  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of 
Latin  and  Greek  and  Lecturer  in  Com¬ 
parative  Philology  and  Sanskrit,  and  in 
this  work  he  continued  until  his  retire¬ 
ment. 

Such  is  the  history  of  a  professor  who 
was  and  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best 
known  teachers  ever  connected  with 
Queen’s.  He  was  always  persistent  and 
undefeated.  As  a  boy  he  was  one  day 
pursued  by  his  elder  brothers  and  took 
refuge  in  a  tree  from  which  he  was  not 
dislodged  till  the  tree  was  chopped  down 
and  young  Nicholson’s  arm  was  broken 
by  the  fall. 

The  humour  of  Professor  Nicholson 
was  never  wanting.  In  his  early  classes 
in  Queen’s  many  of  the  students  were 
giant-like  in  appearance,  and  when  they 
went  to  the  blackboard  to  write  Greek 
or  Latin  they  wrote  so  high  on  the  board 
that  “Nicky”  failed  to  find  their  trans¬ 
lations  till  he  had  walked  to  the  back  of 
the  classroom.  Then  he  walked  to  the 
board  and  by  a  jump  he  reached  the  er¬ 
rors  and  corrected  them.  The  student 
who  wrote  so  high  seldom  failed  to  find 
his  classical  production  on  the  board  so 
destroyed  after  Professor  Nicholson’s 
correction  that  it  was  difficult  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  original.  Nor  can  we  forget  the 
day  a  student  of  pugilistic  tendencies  and 
training  made  excessive  noise  in  the 
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class.  Patience  was  exercised  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Nicholson,  blit  at  length  he  burst 
forth,  “Mr.  So  and  So,  another  whisper 
from  you  and  I  shall  pitch  you  out  of  this 
class.”  Silence  and  respect  followed. 

But  no  student  can  forget  the  kindly 
word  and  the  sympathetic  heart  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Nicholson.  Throughout  his  years 
of  instruction,  he  was  ever  the  fresh¬ 
man’s  friend  and  adviser,  and  no  greater 
commendation  can  be  paid  to  any  pro¬ 
fessor  or  teacher. 

He  has  left  the  inspiration  to  study  and 
work.  He  has  left  the  example  of  suc¬ 


cess  attained  in  the  face  of  difficulties  and 
disadvantages,  and  above  all  he  has  left 
us  the  example  of  kindly  word  and  sym¬ 
pathy  to  those  striving  to  rise. 

His  memory  carries  us  back  to  the 
days  when  Queen’s  was  all  in  all  to  teach¬ 
er  and  student,  and  to  the  days  when 
many  students  worked  hard  to  obtain 
from  Queen’s  the  learning  she  was  striv¬ 
ing  to  give.  We  loved  Queen's  and  all 
her  teachers,  and  Professor  Nicholson’s 
memory  bides  firmly  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  knew  him  best. 


THE  PAINTING 
OF  THE  TOOL  HOUSE 


An  Episode  of  the  Gay  Nineties 


ABOUT  thirty  years  ago  there  was 
among  the  undergraduates  of 
Queen’s  a  particularly  interesting  group. 
Most  of  these  men  lived  together  and 
achieved  considerable  fame,  or  at  any 
rate  notoriety,  on  account  of  their  apti¬ 
tude  for  practical  jokes.  Some  of  them 
are  now  prominent  doctors,  one  is  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  journalist.  They  did  not  all 
graduate,  but  they  did  form  one  of  the 
most  lively  groups  in  the  University. 

This  group,  not  always  together  in  any 
one  year,  comprised  Harry  Nimmo  (Dr. 
H.  M.  Nimmo),  Arts  ’98,  LL.D.  T9,  of 
Detroit,  “Hambone”  McLean  (now  de¬ 
ceased),  from  Medicine,  “Beeze”  Wil¬ 
liams  (Dr.  E.  J.  F.  Williams),  Arts  ’03, 
Med.  ’04,  of  Brockville,  Guy  Curtis,  G.  F. 
Weatherhead,  Arts  ’98,  Med.  ’03,  of 
Winkle,  Man.,  and  Lawrence  Newlands, 
Sc.  ’99,  of  Portland,  Ore.  Most  of  them 


were  rugby  players.  Some  of  them  held 
office  in  the  student  societies:  McLean 
in  the  basketball  club  and  Williams  and 
Nimmo  in  the  football  club,  while  Wea¬ 
therhead  became  president  of  the  A.M.S. 
besides  being  sports  editor  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal.  But  the  undergraduate  fame  of  this 
group  centered  almost  as  much  around 
their  practical  jokes,  the  most  notable  of 
which  was  anonymous  in  their  own  day. 

This  dramatic  event  was  the  painting 
of  the  “Tool  House.”  That  amusing 
catastrophe  arose  from  the  lack  of  a 
gymnasium.  The  revival  of  rumours  of 
a  new  gymnasium  in  the  past  few  months 
suggests  the  atmosphere  in  which,  before 
the  present  gymnasium  was  built,  the 
undergraduates  looked  forward  to  a  bet¬ 
ter  athletic  equipment. 

The  University  was  acquiring  a  new 
building.  A  gymnasium  was  badly  need- 
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ed;  so  was  a  mechanical  laboratory  for 
the  rapidly  growing  School  of  Mining. 
The  Athletic  Committee,  consisting  in 
part  of  the  “gang”  referred  to,  were  lead¬ 
ers  in  pressing  for  a  new  gymnasium,  and 
a  bazaar  was  held  at  which  no  less  than 
$7,000  was  raised.  Most  of  this  came 
from  the  efforts  of  this  athletic  group  of 
undergraduates.  Surely  this  would  en¬ 
title  their  desire  for  a  gymnasium  to 
sympathetic  reception  by  the  University. 
They  were  disregarded.  Principal  Grant 
made  of  the  new  building  primarily  a 
mechanical  laboratory  —  the  wooden 
building  which  we  still  have — with  a  lit¬ 
tle  space  on  the  top  floor  for  the  athletes 
and  a  shower  in  the  basement.  No  other 
equipment  of  any  sort  was  available  for 
the  teams. 

Those  who  had  pressed  for  the  gym¬ 
nasium  were  bitter.  Most  of  the  “gang” 
were  not  Science  men  and  could  easily 
control  their  passion  for  a  new  mechani¬ 
cal  laboratory.  Lightning  was  flashing  ; 
where  would  it  strike? 

Now,  although  the  mechanical  labora¬ 
tory  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  architectu¬ 
ral  glories  of  Queen’s,  it  has  none  the  less 
served  long  and  usefully,  and  acquires  a 
certain  amount  of  dignity  thereby.  The 
Senate,  at  the  time  of  its  building,  were 
pleased  with  the  new  acquisition.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dupuis,  who  was  the  father  of  the 
new  enterprise,  would  not  even  allow  the 
name  “Machine  Shop”  to  be  used.  The 
building  was  nothing  less  than  The  Me¬ 
chanical  Laboratory,  and  The  Mechani¬ 
cal  Laboratory  it  has  officially  remained. 

In  this  almost  exaggerated  dignity  lay 
the  opportunity  for  revenge  by  those  who 
had  wished  a  gymnasium.  To  destroy 
the  building  would  have  been  sheer  and 


inane  vandalism.  But  to  humiliate  the 
new  shed-like  laboratory  seemed  possible. 

“Duke”  McGee,  ice-maker  at  the  rink, 
was  enlisted  as  an  abettor.  He  promised 
at  the  first  snowfall  to  leave  a  ladder  out¬ 
side  the  rink.  On  a  November  evening 
he  kept  his  promise,  and  late  that  night 
“Hambone”  McLean  climbed  to  the  top 
of  the  short  and  insecure  ladder,  with 
Guy  Curtis  steadying  the  foot.  McLean 
had  in  his  hands  a  pot  of  paint,  cunning¬ 
ly  purchased  in  Napanee.  And  when  the 
bold  artistry  was  complete,  written  across 
the  face  of  the  new  building,  profanely 
libelling  Professor  Dupuis’  pet  child, 
glared  the  words  TOOL  HOUSE.  The 
section  gang  on  the  railway  would  have 
understod  these  homely  Anglo-Saxon 
words  better  than  Professor  Dupuis’  ro¬ 
mance  appellation.  But  the  name  had 
not  been  chosen  for  the  section  gang.  It 
was  the  name  of  a  major  portion  of  the 
leading  science  school  of  the  Province. 
Professor  Dupuis  was  not  amused. 

Detectives  were  at  once  at  work.  Some 
medical  students,  who  were  judged  to  be 
capable  of  such  adventure,  were  suspect¬ 
ed,  and  for  that  or  another  reason  had 
low  marks  at  the  next  examination.  For 
a  few  hours  one  clue  was  available  but 
was  quickly  disposed  of.  Artist  McLean 
had  gathered  some  of  the  paint  into  his 
moustache,  and  his  colleagues  in  crime 
insisted  that  the  ornament  disappear  as 
incriminating  evidence.  Meanwhile  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dupuis  was  protesting  that  he 
would  resign  if  the  culprits  were  not  dis¬ 
covered  and  punished.  They  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  some  suspicion,  and  eventually 
the  investigation  died  down,  but  Profes¬ 
sor  Dupuis  happily  remained  at  Queen’s 
with  his  “Tool  House.” 
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THE  WOMEN’S  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

By  Mrs.  Adam  Shortt,  M.D.,  C.M. 

PART  II 


AT  the  beginning  of  the  session  ’82- 
’83  there  was  a  larger  class  of 
freshmen  than  usual,  there  being  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty,  and  three  new  lady 
students.  We  began  under  much  the 
same  conditions  as  when  we  left  off; 
there  were  the  usual  varieties  in  a  new 
class  at  the  College,  perhaps  more  accen¬ 
tuated  in  a  medical  college.  As  an  instance 
of  a  type  that  is  not  unknown,  appeared 
one  Mr.  B.,  noticeable  at  first  sight  as 
being  quite  youthful  and  unsophisticated, 
and  as  having  a  shirt-front  of  bright 
homespun  plaid,  topped  with  a  white  col¬ 
lar  and  a  black  tie.  His  eyes  were  un¬ 
dimmed,  his  cheeks  rosy,  and  he  had 
what  the  medical  professors  would  call 
an  ‘everted’  lower  lip.  He  goes  about 
the  first  day  with  several  large  books  un¬ 
der  his  arm.  He  has  an  idea  based  on 
some  possible  experience  that  to  lay  them 
down  is  to  lose  them.  There  being  a  root¬ 
ed  objection  by  a  number  of  the  class 
against  too  much  bookwork,  he  is  not 
seen  with  said  books  after  his  initiation. 
It  is  said  that  he  came  to  College  one  day 
with  a  cane  and  kid  gloves,  and  he  is  ask¬ 
ing  anxiously  now  if  one  thinks  ‘they  will 
give  them  back  soon?’  One  day  in  full 
class  the  handle  of  the  closed  door  was 
heard  to  turn,  nothing  happened ;  another 
twist,  and  dead  silence.  Every  soph  knew 
that  the  door  did  not  open  like  normal 
doors.  A  ripple  of  “Freshie”  went  over 
the  class,  and  one  kind-hearted  soph  with 
an  air  of  comedy  went  down  and  threw 
open  the  door.  Presto!  There  stood  re¬ 
vealed  Mr.  B.,  looking  innocent  and  in¬ 
quiring,  but  paralysed  in  the  face  of  rhe 
cheering,  laughing,  stamping  mass  of  stu¬ 
dents  !  “Three  months  from  now  that 
student  will  be  a  stranger  to  himself.  If 


he  has  individuality  enough  to  stand  by 
his  inherent  and  youthful  best  he  will 
have  become  a  man;  if  not,  he  will  have 
embraced  the  opposite  cult  and  become  a 
‘prig.’  ” 

Before  October  had  waned  we  felt 
there  was  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  some 
of  the  classes.  Two  things  contributed 
to  produce  this.  A  class  of  seniors 
such  as  Garrett,  Denike,  Anglin,  Jarvis 
and  others  had  graduated  and  gone  out 
and  an  undesirable  element  in  one  of  the 
years  had  come  nearer  the  top  in  student 
ranks.  More  menacing  was  the  fact 
that  the  lecturer  in  Physiology,  who  had 
been  so  debonair  and  capable  the  previ¬ 
ous  year,  had  openly  voiced  his  objections 
to  women  studying  medicine.  We  found 
that  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
come  into  opposition  with  the  senior 
members  of  the  Faculty  because  they 
would  not  agree  with  and  approve  some 
plans  of  his. 

“He  has  not  so  far  given  us  any  per¬ 
sonal  evidence  of  his  disaffection  and  we 
hope  he  will  not,  for  we  love  peace.” 

One  of  the  events  in  November  of  this 
year  was  the  return  of  Principal  Grant 
from  his  trip  around  the  world.  At  a 
Convocation  to  welcome  him  and  install  a 
new  professor,  the  galleries  as  well  as  the 
hall  were  crowded.  In  the  midst  of  a 
sentence,  when  the  Principal  began  to 
speak,  rose  loud  and  clear  a  prolonged 
‘squack’  of  a  goose-quill.  It  was  so  sor¬ 
rowful  and  sonorous  that  everyone 
laughed,  even  the  speaker,  but  with  that 
quick  wit  of  his  the  Principal  turned  to 
the  source  of  the  sound  and  said,  “I  hope 
that  gentleman  was  not  speaking  in  his 
own  vernacular.”  This  settled  his  goose- 
ship  for  a  time  anyway. 
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In  the  classes  with  the  Queen's  profes¬ 
sors,  in  the  senior  classes  with  Doctors 
Lavell,  Fowler,  and  Sullivan,  and  others 
with  Doctors  Oliver  and  Dupuis,  we  were 
treated  with  much  kindness  and  sympa¬ 
thy,  but  there  were  two  classes  where  we 
were  at  times  chilled  and  hurt  by  evi¬ 
dences  of  worse  than  levity.  There  was, 
however,  much  goodwill  from  the  better 
class  of  students,  such  as  was  evidenced 


ELIZABETH  SMITH  SHORTT,  Med.  ’84 

in  Anatomy  one  day  after  one  of  the 
ladies  had  answered  all  the  questions 
asked  her.  The  lecturer  turned  to  his 
students  and  said:  “I  will  see  if  some  of 
the  men  can  answer,”  ending  with  the  re¬ 
mark  that  he  was  proud  of  Miss . ” 

A  murmur  from  the  rear  said,  “So  are 
we,  so  are  we  all.”  However  the  dis¬ 
affection  grew  by  encouragement  else¬ 
where,  and  when  a  first  and  second  time 
the  lecturer  in  Physiology,  by  telling  un¬ 
necessary  stories  and  by  a  smiling  appeal 
to  the  hack  benches,  brought  forth  the 
appreciation  he  had  invited,  it  became 
very  hard  to  bear.  Nov.  22:  “No  one 
knows  or  can  know  what  a  furnace  we 
are  passing  through  these  days  at  the 
College.  We  suffer  torment,  we  shrink 
inwardly,  we  are  hurt  cruelly.  Not  by 


anything  in  the  whole  range  of  Medicine 
— the  awe-inspiring  wonders  of  the  hu¬ 
man  being  are  of  deepest  interest — it  is 
not  that,  it  is  the  environment.  It  is  that 
encouraged  current  through  the  class  of 
whispers,  inuendo,  derisive  treading,  the 
turning  of  what  was  never  meant  as  un¬ 
seemly  into  horrible  meaning,  and  the 
thousand  and  one  ways  that  can  be  de¬ 
vised  by  evil  minds  to  bring  responsive 
smiles  from  their  own  kind.  Day  by  day 
it  seems  harder  to  bear,  for  we  have 
borne  so  much. 

“Do  we  desire  to  be  here?  Do  we  like 
to  live  this  way  ?  God  forbid !  We  are 
earnestly  seeking  to  acquire  the  know¬ 
ledge  necessary  to  equip  us  to  practise 
medicine,  and  separate  classes  in  this 
men's  College  are  the  best  available 
means  to  that  end.  We  wish  with  all  our 
hearts,  with  all  the  power  of  wishing,  for 
a  separate  college,  but  there  is  none.  If 
‘because  right  is  right,  to  follow  right  is 
wisdom,  in  the  scorn  of  consequences,’ 
then  surely  we  deserve  praise,  not 
blame.” 

One  day  after  one  of  these  bad  hours 
we  consulted,  and  agreed  that  we  could 
not,  and  would  not,  sit  in  the  class  and 
hear  these  objectionable  stories.  On  De¬ 
cember  9  the  impending  crisis  came. 
The  lecturer  was  on  ‘human  speech  and 
voice',  and  he  took  occasion  to  enlarge 
the  subject  by  unnecessary  side-issues 
and  with  a  direct  appeal  by  smile  and  in¬ 
flection  to  call  forth  applause  from  the 
back  benches.  Not  content  with  this  he 
repeated,  and  added  some  possible  social 
aspects  of  his  statements,  which  made 
such  direct  appeal  to  the  worst  elements 
of  the  class  that  the  applause  was  up¬ 
roarious.  When  he  could  again  be  heard 
he  began,  “This  reminds  me  of  an  anec¬ 
dote.  .  .  .,”  but  with  one  accord  we  were 
on  our  feet,  and  walked  quietly  from  the 
class-room.  We  went  to  the  Registrar 
and  told  him  exactly  what  had  occurred. 
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He  was  indignant  and  said,  “If  mild 
measures  did  not  mend  the  matter,  severe 
measures  would  be  resorted  to.”  This 
was  the  natural  attitude  of  the  Registrar, 
who  had  a  chivalrous  and  kindly  respect 
for  women,  but  circumstances  were  more 
powerful  than  personal  inclination;  mild 
measures  did  not  settle  it,  and  a  meeting 
of  the  Faculty  was  called. 

Our  written  statement  of  facts  was 
sent  in,  and  it  is  recorded,  “glad  were  we 
that  every  professor  was  staunch  to  our 
position  except  the  rebellious  lecturer 
concerned,  and  they  assure  us  that  we 
shall  have  our  rights  and  all  our  lectures 
in  separate  class-rooms.”  Then  some  ill- 
advised  person  wrote  a  gross  misstate¬ 
ment  of  facts  to  the  papers  and  the  trou¬ 
ble  became  public.  We  were  informed 
by  a  leading  Kingstonian  that  this  lec¬ 
turer  had  told  him  he  meant  to  do  the 
very  thing  he  did,  and  could  not  be  dis¬ 
suaded  from  his  purpose. 

The  ground  taken  by  the  lecturer,  as 
reason  for  his  objection  to  women  in  the 
College,  was  that  he  was  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  garbling  his  lectures  when  giving 
them  to  mixed  classes,  though  all  the 
other  professors  stated  the  contrary.  The 
students  took  this  cue  and  made  it  the 
ground  of  their  objection,  stating  that 
they  were  therefore  not  getting  a  full 
‘‘quid  pro  quo’  for  their  fees.  That  his 
argument  was  not  necessarily  true  was 
evidenced  by  such  outstanding  men  as 
Professor  Simpson  of  Edinburgh,  who, 
it  was  said,  never  utered  anything  in  his 
teaching  that  a  gentleman  could  not  say 
or  a  lady  listen  to.  As  evidenced  by  the 
famous  Dr.  McLean  of  Ann  Arbor,  who 
wrote  his  testimony  to  the  papers  at  that 
time:  “Permit  me  to  draw  attention  to 
the  fact  that  at  the  Medical  College  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  the  clinical  lec¬ 
tures  are  attended  by  some  sixty  ladies 
along  with  two  or  three  hundred  gentle¬ 
men,  and  that,  as  the  Faculty  has  repeat¬ 


edly  testified,  there  has  never  been  the 
slightest  difficulty  or  unpleasantness,  or 
any  injurious  consequences  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  or  the  institution.”  Also,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  13,  Dean  Lavell  added  his  testi¬ 
mony  to  his  view  of  it.  In  part  he  said: 
“I  have  been  lecturing  on  midwifery  and 
diseases  of  women  for  twenty-two  years, 
the  past  two  years  to  the  mixed  classes. 
That  is,  the  ladies  occupy  a  room  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  large  lecture-room,  in  a  position 
to  hear  the  lecturer  and  see  all  appliances 
and  diagrams  used.  Several  of  the  male 
members  of  the  present  class  have  at¬ 
tended  my  lectures  previous  to  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  the  ladies  and  they  frankly 
state  that  the  lectures  are  as  full  and  com¬ 
plete  in  detail,  omitting  nothing,  as  when 
lecturing  to  them  alone.  The  ladies  as 
frankly  state  that  nothing  has  been  said 
or  done  by  me  in  the  lecture-room  to 
which  they  could  take  exception.  I  can 
state  further  that  the  male  students,  while 
in  my  class-room,  have  not  by  act  or  word 
given  the  least  cause  for  complaint  to  the 
ladies,  themselves  so  stating.  Also,  at 
the  close  of  last  session  the  class,  male 
and  female,  congratulated  all  parties  on 
the  pleasant  result  of  the  experiment.” 

The  men  students  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Faculty  stating  that  they  were  not  get¬ 
ting  full  lectures  for  causes  stated,  and 
asking  them  to  close  the  doors  of  the 
College  to  ladies.  The  tenor  of  this  letter 
can  be  judged  by  the  reply  from  the  Reg¬ 
istrar:  “I  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Medical  Faculty  to  return  to  you  the  en¬ 
closed  document  as  not  being  respectful. 
The  Faculty  also  desire  it  to  be  distinctly 
understod  that  the  government  of  the 
College  belongs  exclusively  to  the  profes¬ 
sors,  not  the  students.”  The  students 
sent  another  letter  and  a  reply  was  sent 
asking  for  a  clearer  statement  of  what  it 
meant.  Then  came  the  ‘ultimatum’  from 
the  students  to  the  Faculty,  stating  they 
ought  to  have  a  share  in  the  management 
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of  the  College  to  which  they  paid  their 
fees,  and  if  the  ladies  were  to  continue 
at  College  they  would  go  in  a  body  to 
Trinity. 

The  Faculty  was  much  harassed.  They 
had  spent  much  labour  for  years  on  build¬ 
ing  up  the  College  and  their  only  salaries 
were  derived  from  the  fees  paid  by  the 
students.  Trinity,  too,  consented  to  take 
in  the  strikers.  When  things  were  at 
this  deadlock  a  body  of  prominent  citi¬ 
zens,  Mayor  Gaskin,  ex-Mayors  McIn¬ 
tyre,  Gildersleeve,  and  Pense  offered 
their  services  as  mediators,  and  after 
much  talk  and  discussion  succeeded  in 
bringing  about  a  compromise.  The  Fac¬ 
ulty  promised  that  they  would  give  sepa¬ 
rate  classes  to  the  ladies  in  attendance 
and  keep  faith  with  them  to  their  gradu¬ 
ation,  but  they  promised  not  to  admit  any 
new  women  students  in  future. 

Some  phases  of  the  disturbance  were 
interesting  and  instructive.  The  most 
objectionable  type  of  medical  men,  who 
apparently  hated  the  idea  of  women  prac¬ 
tising  medicine,  were  eager  for  them  to 
be  nurses.  They  all  knew  that  doctors 
in  practice  have  few  obnoxious  things  to 
do,  and  nurses  have  many;  also  that  the 
income  of  practitioners  exceeds  that  of 
nurses,  and  that  nurses’  fees  do  not  in 
any  sense  affect  theirs.  Also,  as  some  of 
the  men  students  observed,  it  was  gener¬ 
ally  and  absurdly  the  man  without  fine 
feelings  who  expressed  such  concern  at 
the  imminent  danger  to  a  woman’s  fine 
feeling  if  she  studied  medicine.  An¬ 
other  phase  was  the  selfishness  or  want 
of  view  of  those  opposing  the  attending 
of  women  in  the  Medical  College  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  the  right  to  prac¬ 
tise.  For  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  Ontario  only  admitted  the 
right  to  registration  (which  empowered 
those  registered  to  practice)  to  those  who 
passed  the  examinations  of  medical  col¬ 
leges  of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  But  to  ad¬ 


mit  to  examinations  the  law  required  at¬ 
tendance  in  some  Ontario  or  Quebec 
medical  college,  and  how  were  women  to 
do  these  things  if  no  college  would  per¬ 
mit  attendance? 

Another  striking  phase  was  the  unex¬ 
pected  endorsation  and  support  of  the 
ladies’  cause,  and  of  higher  education  of 
women  generally,  by  the  public  and  the 
press.  The  leading  papers  of  Toronto, 
Montreal  and  elsewhere  wrote  vivid  edi¬ 
torials  and  published  many  letters.  Pos¬ 
sibly  it  was  public  opinion  so  freely  ex¬ 
pressed  that  encouraged  the  Ontario 
legislature  to  lend  kindly  ear  to  the  peti¬ 
tion  to  open  the  doors  of  Toronto  Uni¬ 
versity  to  women,  for  it  was  at  this  time 
that  the  fiat  went  forth  that  pried  open 
the  doors  of  the  Provincial  University 
to  women  students. 

Fortunately,  the  Christmas  holidays 
gave  time  for  repentance  and  better 
thoughts,  and  when  classes  reassembled 
we  began  much  as  usual.  Speaking  gen¬ 
erally,  the  classes  went  on  satisfactorily 
in  the  separate  room.  It  was  no  doubt 
hard  for  the  objecting  professor  to  have 
to  give  us  lectures  without  his  supporting 
class  of  men.  The  first  occasion  was  an 
event.  He  strangled,  he  raced,  fell  head¬ 
long  over  phrases,  splashed,  struggled, 
and  away  again,  and  was  just  sixteen 
minutes  delivering  this  burst  of  science. 
We  made  futile  attempts  to  put  down 
notes,  but  our  main  energies  were  occu¬ 
pied  in  trying  to  maintain  a  dignified  de¬ 
corum  under  such  ludicrous  circum¬ 
stances. 

He  endured  his  trial  as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible,  for  his  lectures  seldom  exceeded 
twenty  minutes  and  occurred  sometimes 
only  twice  a  week.  His  lectures  of  pre¬ 
vious  years  and  our  textbooks  were  our 
sources  of  information. 

There  was  still  much  opposition,  some 
bitterness,  and  much  talking.  There  were 
meetings  in  the  ‘den’  and  not  a  few  reso- 
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lutions  made,  discussed  and  passed  at 
various  times.  Results  of  second 
thoughts  by  some  of  the  students,  “If  the 
professors  have  left  nothing  out  of  their 
lectures  then  we  have  been  working  with¬ 
out  grounds  and  have  been  made  fools  of 
before  the  public/’  and  again,  “What’s 
the  difference,  if  they  won’t  allow  women 
here  they  will  only  go  somewhere  else, 
and  we  might  as  well  have  them  here,” — 
and  such  like  reached  our  ears.  On  only 
one  further  occasion  that  session,  be¬ 
cause  of  protest  at  our  attending  clinics, 
did  they  need  to  be  pacified  by  the  Fac¬ 
ulty. 

The  seven  or  eight  medicals  who  were 
really  responsible  for  most  of  the  trouble, 
apart  from  the  would-be  popular  lecturer, 
had  queer  methods  of  reasoning.  “They 
say  that  women  here  keep  men  away,  but 
oddly  enough  there  is  the  largest  class  of 
freshmen  this  year  in  the  history  of  the 
College.”  They  say  in  their  wisdom  that 
women  will  lower  the  standard,  “and  yet 
the  public  and  not  a  few  of  the  profes¬ 
sors  think  that  the  fear  of  the  ladies  ex¬ 
celling  them  in  the  spring  is  one  motive 
actuating  some  of  the  agitators.  There 
was  a  funny  incident  indicative  of  this. 
At  the  most  acute  stage  of  the  trouble, 
the  list  of  students  having  passed  the 
Botany  exams  appeared  on  the  bulletin 
board  with  Miss  R.  next  to  the  top.  A 
youth  looking  for  his  own  name  and  see¬ 
ing  this,  flung  himself  away  from  the 
board,  stamped  and  raged,  went  up  and 
looked  again,  and  went  off  muttering  mal¬ 
evolent  things  at  them  for  putting  her 
there.” 

A  paradox  of  reasoning  was  when  the 
youngest  of  the  lady  students,  after  three 
months  of  this  trouble,  altercation  and 
depression,  fell  ill  for  a  short  time,  a  yell 
of  ‘I  told  you  so,  women  can’t  stand  a 
college  course,’  reached  the  public  ear! 
When  one  of  the  women  students  went 
home  by  way  of  Toronto,  Stratford  and 


St.  Marys,  she  was  quite  lionized  and  she 
heard  in  Toronto  on  her  return  that  there 
was  some  talk  of  a  possible  future  college 
for  women  students.  We  heard  more  of 
this  from  time  to  time,  but  on  February 
13,  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Trout,  we  were 
told  it  had  fallen  through.  However, 
there  was  talk  both  in  Toronto  and  Kings¬ 
ton  of  the  desirability  and  possibility  of 
a  Women’s  Medical  College.  The  Cana¬ 
dian  Practitioner,  Toronto,  in  April  said, 
“The  organization  of  a  Medical  School 
for  women  in  Toronto  is  under  consid¬ 
eration.  Many  of  both  sexes  who  have 
strong  convictions  on  the  question  will 
give  substantial  assistance  to  form  an  en¬ 
dowment  fund  on,  a  permanent  basis  and 
it  is  thought  a  commencement  will  be 
made  in  October.”  The  Toronto  World 
says,  “a  number  of  the  best  doctors  have 
expressed  their  willingness  to  lecture  to 
the  girl  medicals.”  Dr.  Jennie  K.  Trout 
offered,  it  was  said,  $10,000  towards  such 
a  college,  but  with  the  stipulation  that  the 
‘chairs’  should  be  open  to  women  when, 
and  if,  fully  qualified  and  competent,  and 
that  the  governing  Board  of  Directors 
should  include  women. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Trout  dated  May  12, 
1883,  informs  me  that  Dr.  Barrett  called 
his  prospective  faculty  together  and  they 
concluded  that  they  could  not  work  under 
a  board  composed  partly  of  women  nor 
were  they  willing  to  admit  ladies  to  fill 
any  of  the  chairs.  (They  had  previously 
considered  the  demonstratorships.)  So 
those  holding  out  against  Dr.  Trout’s  con¬ 
ditions  in  Toronto  concluded  to  go  on 
alone.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  A.  P.  Knight 
was  trying  to  get  together  the  interested 
friends  in  Kingston,  in  promoting  a  sepa¬ 
rate  medical  college  there  for  the  women. 
This  resulted  in  a  great  meeting  on  the 
evening  of  June  8  in  the  City  Council 
Chamber.  Mr.  Knight  opened  the  meet¬ 
ing  by  a  good  statement  of  the  need  of 
such  an  institution  and  moved,  “That  in 
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the  opinion  of  this  meeting  facilities 
should  be  given  to  females  for  obtaining 
a  thorough  medical  education  similar  to 
those  provided  for  men,  that  Canadian 
women  should  not  be  obliged  to  go  to 
Britain  or  the  United  States  to  obtain 
such  education.”  Mr.  Henry  Folger  sec¬ 
onded  this  in  a  very  able  speech.  Mr. 
C.  F.  Gildersleeve  next  moved  a  resolu¬ 
tion,  “Whereas  Kingston  offers  special 
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advantages  for  successful  working  of  a 
women’s  School  of  Medicine,  that  in  the 
opinion  of  this  meeting  it  is  right  and  fit¬ 
ting  to  establish  such  a  College  in  Kings¬ 
ton.”  Mr.  R.  M.  Horsey  spoke  and  the 
motion  was  carried.  Sir  Richard  Cart¬ 
wright  spoke  ably  and  at  length,  and 
moved  that  immediate  action  be  taken. 


Principal  Grant  seconded  the  motion  with 
his  usual  vivid  contribution  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  hand.  He  reported  during  his 
speech  a  donation  of  $200  per  year  for 
five  years  from  Dr.  Trout  of  Toronto, 
with  goodwill  and  interest.  He  also 
stated  that  “he  was  assured  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  a  united  college  being 
established  in  Toronto  or  he  would  not 
advocate  starting  one  here.”  The  Hon. 
G.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  after  a  suitable  speech, 
moved  that  as  such  a  college  as  that  con¬ 
templated  could  not  be  carried  on  for  less 
than  $2000  a  year,  that  a  subscription  list 
extending  over  five  years  be  opened,  etc. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Carruthers  was  the  eloquent 
seconder  of  this  motion,  which  also  car¬ 
ried.  Mr.  W.  Harty  also  favoured  the 
motion.  Mr.  E.  Chown  moved  that  these 
speakers,  with  Messrs.  B.  Robertson, 
R.  V.  Rogers,  J.  McKelvey,  Geo.  Mac- 
donnell,  J.  M.  Machar  and  Jas.  Swift,  be 
a  committee  to  prosecute  this  matter  with 
diligence,  and  Mr.  Pense  seconded  this 
as  an  ardent  supporter  of  such  a  Medi¬ 
cal  College,  etc.  It  carried  unanimously, 
the  names  of  Dr.  Trout,  Toronto,  Mr. 
Carruthers,  Principal  Grant,  Mr.  Gunn, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Wm.  Harty,  Folger  Bros., 
Hon.  G.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  and  James  Swift 
were  entered  at  once  for  liberal  five-year 
subscriptions.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
as  the  fees  would  help  to  support  the 
College,  the  amount  aimed  at  was  $1500 
a  year,  and  this  was  raised  in  a  few 
weeks. 

(To  be  concluded) 


THE  "  TRICOLOR  ” 

FOR  1929 

The  Tricolor  for  1929  under  the  edi¬ 
torship  of  Mr.  Les  Sanders,  Arts  ’29,  of 
Kingston,  has  just  been  distributed.  It 


is  the  most  pleasing  Queen’s  Year  Book 
that  has  come  to  our  attention.  The  Tri¬ 
color  kindly  consented  to  let  us  use  two 
of  their  cuts  in  this  Review ,  and  we  hope 
some  time  to  publish  their  new  etchings 
of  the  University. 
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CHRISTMAS  AND  CARNIVAL  ON  LA  PLATA 

By  W.  R.  Pearce,  B.Sc. 


SUMMER  in  South  America  has  been 
on  its  good  behaviour  this  year.  We 
had  long,  warm  periods  in  November, 
continuing  into  December  with  hardly  a 
break.  With  the  heat,  however,  there 
was  always  a  breeze.  There  has  been 
scarcely  any  rain,  no  dull,  gloomy  days — 
a  glorious  season.  Sunny  Alberta  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  Argentine ! 

The  week  before  Christmas  is  always 
full  of  feverish  excitement.  The  great¬ 
est  lottery  of  the  year  is  drawn  on  De¬ 
cember  24,  when  the  grand  prize  is 
$1,000,000  m/n  or  $424,000  in  gold. 
Others  draw  prizes  ranging  from  $100,- 
000  m/n  down  to  5  pesos.  Weekly  lot¬ 
teries  are  drawn  throughout  the  year  and 
are  eagerly  bought  up  by  rich  and  poor 
alike,  for  the  Latin  Americans  are  great 
gamblers.  The  Government  is  shrewd 
enough  to  seize  upon  this  outstanding 
characteristic  and  supports  most  of  the 
charitable  institutions  by  reserving  25% 
of  the  proceeds  for  this  purpose.  The 
tickets  are  divided  into  tenths  and  sold 
through  the  lottery  brokers  in  whole  or 
in  part,  suiting  the  sale  to  the  pocketbook 
or  the  whim  of  the  purchaser.  Many  se¬ 
lect  the  numbers  by  hunches,  and  search 
the  windows  for  their  lucky  combina¬ 
tion,  just  the  same  as  they  bet  on  the 
races.  Others  search  the  records  for 
years  back  and  buy  in  the  thousandth  that 
has  been  most  successful.  Others  pick 
the  ticket  having  the  same  numerals  as 
their  last  lucky  bridge  score;  whereas 
some  work  out  the  number  by  the  law  of 
probabilities,  and  may  or  may  not  come 
near  it.  Only  a  very  few  are  successful 
in  winning  back  their  money,  while  still 
fewer  are  the  richer  by  their  investment 
or  gamble,  call  it  which  you  will.  The 
fact  remains  that  it  is  honestly  conduct¬ 


ed,  that  it  overcomes  the  necessity  of  tag- 
days  and  volunteer  workers,  and  there  is 
always  a  chance  of  becoming  rich  over 
night.  Some  idea  of  the  amount  of 
money  expended  on  lotteries  may  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that  in  1927  the  un¬ 
claimed  lucky  tickets,  which  are  usually 
for  very  small  sums,  amounted  to  over 
$700,000  m/n.  By  a  special  Act  of  Con¬ 
gress  these  sums,  if  unclaimed  after  six 
months,  are  turned  over  to  a  large  ath¬ 
letic  club  in  Buenos  Aires,  which  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  public  subscription  and  main¬ 
tained  for  those  who  cannot  afford  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  private  clubs.  Just  here 
I  might  add  that  the  A'rgentinos  are  rap¬ 
idly  taking  up  healthful  out-door  sports, 
this  one  club  having  over  11,000  mem¬ 
bers. 

December  twenty-fifth,  1928,  was 
Christmas  Day.  The  calendar  indicated 
it.  The  newspapers  and  magazines  all 
referred  to  it.  We  even  heard  some  Eng¬ 
lish  children  quite  excitedly  discussing 
the  fact.  To  us  it  has  never  existed.  It 
was  just  another  pleasant  summer’s  day, 
on  which  the  office  was  closed  and  a  few 
of  us  from  North  America  played  tennis 
most  of  the  afternoon.  True,  the  night 
before,  we  spent  the  evening  celebrating 
in  a  German  home  with  a  few  Germans, 
Swiss,  and  an  Englishman,  all  of  whom 
had  been  through  the  Great  War.  Fruit¬ 
less  efforts  to  converse  in  Spanish  nearly 
caused  us  all  to  split  our  sides  laughing, 
and  we  had  a  most  enjoyable  evening — 
but  it  was  not  Christmas  Eve. 

Then  picture  a  beautiful  July  1,  a 
bright,  clear  day,  a  fresh  breeze  offsetting 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  everybody  on  pleasure 
bent,  thousands  at  the  races,  other  thous¬ 
ands  at  the  beaches,  canoeing,  rowing,  or 
lounging  in  the  shade,  some  playing  golf, 
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others  tennis,  and  the  families  of  the  la¬ 
bouring  class  out  in  the  parks  for  a  picnic 
— and  you  have  Christmas  in  Buenos 
Aires. 

One  of  the  strangest  sights  I  have  seen 
here  was  that  of  a  man  dressed  in  a  palm 
beach  suit  and  straw  hat  carrying  a  small 
evergreen  tree  along  the  street  the  day 
before  Christmas.  Only  the  descendants 
of  Anglo-Saxons  hang  up  their  stockings 
or  arrange  Christmas  trees  on  Christmas 
Eve.  The  Argentinos  do  neither.  They 
do  not  give  their  children  presents  at 
Christmas.  Instead,  they  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  three  Wise  Men,  who 
brought  gifts  to  the  Saviour  on  Twelfth 
Night.  January  6  is  the  day  on  which 
all  of  the  children  here  receive  their  toys, 
playthings  or  other  presents.  Conse¬ 
quently  Christmas  Day  is  more  like  a 
holiday,  when  everybody  gets  out  into  the 
open  in  place  of  gathering  about  the  fire¬ 
place  and  telling  their  children  of  the 
good  old  times  when  they  were  young. 

The  days  following  Twelfth  Night  are 
devoid  of  any  excitement.  The  Courts 
of  Justice  are  closed  for  a  month,  busi¬ 
ness  is  at  a  standstill,  and  those  who  can, 
get  away  from  the  city.  Soon  the  Lenten 
season  looms  on  the  horizon,  and  every¬ 
body  prepares  to  usher  it  in  with  the 
greatest  hilarity  and  gaiety  imaginable. 
The  labouring  class,  who  are  very  much  in 
the  majority,  and  who  scarcely  earn 
enough  to  feed  and  clothe  their  families, 
look  forward  to  Carnival  week  as  the 
outstanding  event  of  the  whole  year.  They 
save  their  pennies  from  the  close  of  one 
Carnival  to  the  opening  of  the  next  in 
order  that  they  and  their  “ninos”  may 
enjoy  this  one  event,  the  only  amusement 
that  many  of  them  ever  have. 

Carnival  time  opens  on  Friday  before 
Ash  Wednesday  in  Uruguay,  and  on  Sat¬ 
urday  in  the  Argentine;  continues  until 
the  early  morning  of  Ash  Wednesday; 
is  repeated  the  following  Saturday  and 


Sunday  and  sometimes  (this  year  for  ex¬ 
ample)  on  the  second  Saturday  and  Sun¬ 
day  following  Ash  Wednesday. 

For  weeks  previous  to  this  date  the 
municipal  employees  are  busy  erecting 
poles  and  arches  and  stringing  millions 
of  electric  lights.  These  form  fantastic 
shapes  and  figures  and  present  a  bril¬ 
liancy  of  coloring,  inconceivable  to  one 
who  has  never  seen  it.  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  and  Monday  and  Tuesday  preced¬ 
ing  Ash  Wednesday  are  holidays.  Cer¬ 
tain  wide  streets  in  different  parts  of  the 
city  are  set  aside  as  “corsos. ”  Stands  re¬ 
sembling  sheep  racks  set  up  about  three 
feet  from  the  ground  are  erected  on  both 
sides  of  the  street  or  down  the  centre. 
These  are  rented  to  those  who  wish  to 
take  part  or  to  act  as  spectators.  Those 
who  wish  to  drive  along  the  “corso”  may 
do  so  by  paying  a  fee.  The  revenue 
accruing  from  these  two  sources  is  used, 
first  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Carnival — 
the  cost  of  electric  current  is  enormous — 
and  the  residue  goes  to  the  support  of 
the  “Asistencia  Publica,”  which  is  a  mu¬ 
nicipal  first  aid  department  or  clinic  to 
the  sick  or  injured. 

Old  and  young  dress  in  masquerade 
attire  and  fill  the  stands  which  they  have 
previously  rented,  or  drive  slowly  along 
the  streets  in  taxis,  coaches,  autos,  bug¬ 
gies,  carts,  delivery  wagons,  trucks,  or 
they  walk.  Usually  the  vehicles  are 
highly  decorated  with  flowers,  or  ribbons, 
colored  paper  and  some  even  with  col¬ 
ored  electric  lights.  Up  to  the  present 
time  they  have  not  succeeded  in  interest¬ 
ing  commercial  firms  to  put  in  advertis¬ 
ing  floats.  Private  parties,  however, 
spend  a  great  deal  of  energy  in  fitting  up 
floats  to  represent  great  dragons,  huge 
animals,  such  as  frogs,  alligators,  also 
windmills,  fountains,  etc.  These  are  al¬ 
ways  manned  by  a  full  complement  of  the 
fair  sex.  Costumes,  beautiful,  elaborate, 
fantastic,  and  hideous  are  all  to  be  seen. 
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Some  represent  clowns,  kings,  princesses, 
people  of  all  nations  and  of  all  profes¬ 
sions,  animals  real  and  imaginary. 

Usually,  here,  the  girls  appear  to  be 
quite  shy  and  are  very  carefully  guarded 
by  their  mothers  when  on,  the  street.  In 
carnival  time  all  restraint  is  thrown  to 
the  winds,  although  the  mothers  are  never 
far  away,  a  remarkable  contrast. 

Everybody  buys  “serpentinas,”  coiled 
paper  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide — 
yards  and  yards  of  it.  When  men  or 
girls  see  those  of  the  opposite  sex  who 
appeal  to  their  fancy,  they  throw  a  “ser¬ 
pentina”  at  them.  If  it  hits  the  object 
of  their  admiration  in  the  eye  it  only  ac¬ 
centuates  their  infatuation  for  them. 

Tremendous  sums  are  spent  for  “ser¬ 
pentinas.”  It  is  estimated  that  this  year 
in  Buenos  Aires  no  less  than  $1,700,000 
m/n  was  paid  for  this  simple  material. 
The  man  who  cleans  it  up  realizes 
$16,000  for  the  refuse,  which  is  again 
made  over  for  1930.  Some  idea  of  the 
quantity  thrown  may  be  obtained  from 
the  fact  that  it  forms  sufficient  ridges  to 
cause  the  autos  to  bump  going  over  them. 
Often  it  catches  on  the  fender  or  bumper 
and  rolls  until  the  car  has  to  stop,  back 
up  and  go  around.  Occasionally  the  po¬ 
lice  stop  the  parade  to  allow  the  conces¬ 
sionaire  to  gather  it  up  in  order  to  clear 
the  street.  They  then  start  again.  Each 
night  it  lasts  from  21.30  until  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  By  eight  o’clock 
the  streets  are  clean  once  more.  There 
are  evidences,  however,  in  the  streamers 
of  paper  hanging  over  the  electric  light 
wires,  trolley  wires  and  poles,  from  the 
balconies  and  over  the  trees. 

One  very  interesting  feature  of  the 
proceeding  is  the  bartering  that  takes 
place  between  the  young  men  and  young 
women.  The  girls  in  the  stands,  as  well 
as  some  in  the  carriages,  have  baskets  of 
flowers  and  handbags  filled  with  kewpies 
and  dressed  dolls.  If  a  young  man  comes 


along  whom  they  fancy  they  will  signal  to 
him  if  he  has  not  already  noticed  her, 
and  after  teasing  him  for  a  while  will  be¬ 
stow  a  flower  upon  him.  Young  men 
who  see  a  pretty  girl  will  approach  her 
and  after  much  jollying  exchange  a  flower 
he  already  has  for  a  prettier  one,  and  if 
he  appeals  to  her  very  strongly  she  may 
give  him  a  doll,  which  she  has  spent 
hours  to  dress.  At  any  other  time  girls 
are  not  supposed  to  notice  a  man  on  the 
street,  but  during  Carnival  they  may  jolly 
and  tease  and  say  anything  they  please 
one  to  the  other.  All  restraint  is  re¬ 
moved. 

At  first  one  marvels  that  the  interest 
in  such  an  affair  could  be  maintained  for 
so  many  hours  each  night  and  the  same 
thing  night  after  night.  But  the  girls 
are  held  in  such  restraint  for  fifty-one 
weeks  of  the  year  that  for  this  one  week 
they  let  loose  and  go  to  the  opposite  ex¬ 
treme.  Again  the  “Argentino”  has  very 
little  real  enjoyment  in  life.  Almost 
every  other  form,  such  as  it  is,  is  beyond 
his  means  and  that  of  his  children. 

Montevideo  and  its  environs,  including 
Carrasco,  Atlantida,  Piriapolis,  etc.,  is 
regarded  as  the  Riviera  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  There  are  numerous  beautiful 
beaches  along  the  shore  where  thousands 
come  from  Buenos  Aires  and  the  “camp” 
or  interior  of  the  provinces  for  their  an¬ 
nual  tan. 

The  hotels  and  summer  resorts  open 
on  December  8,  “Virgin’s  Day,”  when 
the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  are  blessed  by 
the  priests  and  made  safe  for  bathing. 
Previous  to  this,  very  few  residents  enter 
the  water.  While  practically  all  who 
patronize  the  beaches  are  dressed  in  bath¬ 
ing  suits  and  parade  in  a  “salida  de 
bano,”  or  bath  robe,  a  very  large  number 
never  let  the  water  come  above  their 
pretty  ankles.  They  lie  about  on  the  sand 
for  hours  each  day  so  as  to  carry  a  good 
tan  back  home. 
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The  beaches  are  maintained  by  the 
municipality  and  present  an  interesting 
sight  with  row  upon  row  of  tiny  houses 
on  wheels  and  of  small  canvas  tents 
which  are  taken  down  each  night.  These 
are  rented  by  the  day  or  by  the  month. 
In  addition  great  canvas  sun-shades, 
whose  centre  poles  are  stuck  in  the  sand, 
are  also  available. 

The  beach  is  flanked  by  a  paved  drive¬ 
way  and  a  wide  concrete  walk.  Collap¬ 
sible  stools  and  benches  are  set  out  each 
day  along  both  edges  of  the  walk  or 
“rambla”  for  those  who  are  tired  show¬ 
ing  themselves  off  or  who  prefer  to  see, 
rather  than  be  seen.  A  small  rental  is 
collected  from  each  occupant.  In  the 
evening  the  rambla  is  quite  congested. 
Human  nature  is  very  much  the  same  re¬ 
gardless  of  colour  and  race.  I  was  very 
fortunate  in  being  sent  to  Montevideo 
for  a  part  of  January  and  February,  when 
the  summer  season  was  at  its  height  and 
so  enjoyed  the  fresh  Atlantic  breezes 


without  the  attending  worries  of  the  va¬ 
cationist. 

Already  we  have  experienced  two 
“Vientos  Pamperos,”  or  winds  of  the 
plains.  After  several  days  of  hot,  stuffy, 
sticky  weather  a  sudden  breeze  springs 
up.  In  a  few  seconds  the  sky  becomes 
overcast  and  heavy  clouds  are  seen  rap¬ 
idly  moving  in  great  layers  in  opposite 
directions.  Almost  before  one  can  close 
the  doors  and  windows,  the  rooms  are 
filled  with  fine  dust  which  sifts  in 
through  the  smallest  cracks.  Trees  are 
lifted  up  by  the  roots.  Telephone  and 
telegraph  poles,  even  steel  ones,  are  twist¬ 
ed  and  overturned,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  storm  has  spent  its  fury.  A  minia¬ 
ture  cyclone  has  passed  over  the  area, 
leaving  partial  devastation  in  its  circuit¬ 
ous  wake. 

The  relief  from  the  terrible  humidity  is 
most  welcome  and  for  several  days  we 
again  enjoy  pleasant,  refreshing  breezes 
from  the  River  Plata. 


ATHLETIC  BOARD 
OF  CONTROL 
FINANCES 

THE  years  1921-1923  saw  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  what  may  be  called  a  new 
era  in  athletics  at  Queen’s.  The  story  of 
athletic  triumphs  since  that  time  is  al¬ 
ready  familiar  to  most  of  our  alumni ;  but 
possibly  the  financial  achievements  of  the 
Athletic  Board  of  Control  during  this 
period  may  not  be  so  well  known  to 
Queen’s  people. 

What  has  been  accomplished  in  a  finan¬ 
cial  way  by  the  A.  B.  of  C.  during  the 
past  seven  or  eight  years  is  nothing  short 
of  remarkable.  It  indicates  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  the  unstinted  time  and  thought  the 


members  of  the  Board  have  given  to  ath¬ 
letic  affairs  at  Queen's,  their  genuine  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  the  thorough  efficiency  of 
their  administration.  The  A.  B.  of  C. 
merits  the  hearty  commendation  of  all 
Queen’s  alumni ;  and  this  it  is  receiving 
in  due  measure. 

In  the  spring  of  1920  the  A.  B.  of  C. 
in  its  present  form  came  into  being.  It 
remained  a  student  organization — still  a 
committee  of  the  A.  M.  S. — and  is  really 
an  expansion  of  the  former  “ Athletic 
Committee,”  in  that  it  includes  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Staff  and  of  the  graduates 
in  addition  to  its  student  members,  all 
giving  freely  of  their  time  and  energy 
without  remuneration  of  any  sort. 

The  newly  formed  A.  B.  of  C.  had  as 
its  heritage  at  that  time  exactly  nothing, 
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either  in  money  or  equipment.  In  fact 
it  had  less  than  that ;  for  liabilities  to  a 
considerable  amount  were  bequeathed  to 
it  by  its  predecessor.  But  it  did  have  the 
“pep”  necessary  to  make  things  go.  And 
something  of  how  it  has  “made  them  go” 
in  a  financial  way  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  few  facts  mentioned  below.  At  pres¬ 
ent  the  status  of  the  A.  B.  of  C.  is  that 
of  a  sort  of  “holding  company”  for  the 
University  so  far  as  athletics  is  con¬ 
cerned,  and  it  has  now  under  its  manage¬ 
ment  a  capital  investment  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  and  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  a  department  whose  annual  ex¬ 
penditure  runs  well  up  into  five  figures. 

First  the  Gymnasium  was  placed  un¬ 
der  the  jurisdiction  of  the  A.  B.  of  C. 
Then  in  1921  came  the  George  Richard¬ 
son  Memorial  Stadium,  built  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  $130,000,  by  Mr.  James 
A.  Richardson,  of  Winnipeg,  in  memory 
of  his  brother  who  fell  in  the  war  and 
who  had  been  one  of  the  finest  athletes 
and  gentlemen  who  ever  attended  Queen’s. 
The  efficient  administration  of  these 
two  items  of  plant  entailed  much  thought 
and  work  on  the  part  of  the  Board.  Then 
in  1923  the  A.  B.  of  C.  was  faced  with 
the  building  of  the  new  arena  for  hockey 
and  skating.  The  task  was  not  shirked, 
and  the  Jock  ITarty  Arena,  seating  4800, 
was  built  at  a  cost  of  $90,459.40 — which 
cost  also  included  the  removal  of  the  old 
rink,  the  shifting  of  the  Curling  Rink  to 
a  new  site,  and  the  construction  of  heat¬ 
ing  tunnel  and  power  transmission  lines. 
Of  this  amount  $25,000  was  donated  by 
the  late  Hon.  William  Harty  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  his  son  Dr.  “Jock”  Harty,  a  bril¬ 
liant  Queen’s  hockey  player  of  former 
days  and  a  valued  hockey  coach  in  later 
years.  Generous  donations  from  Mr. 
E.  W.  Beatty,  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  from  Mr.  Cornelius  Berming- 
ham  of  Kingston  were  received,  as  well 
as  some  further  smaller  gifts  from  gra¬ 
duates  and  friends ;  but  there  remained 
at  the  opening  of  the  rink  a  very  heavy 
unpaid  balance.  After  less  than  two 
years’  operation  the  rink  was  burned 
down.  Fortunately  it  had  been  insured 
for  $75,000  and  the  unpaid  balance  in  the 
meantime  had  been  reduced  to  $26,000. 


Thus  the  A.  B.  of  C.  had  almost  $50,000 
now  on  hand,  but  no  rink. 

A  second  arena  was  built,  this  time 
with  an  artificial-ice  plant  and  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  2400,  half  of  that 
of  the  previous  rink,  but  with  an  ice  sur¬ 
face  of  the  same  size.  The  total  cost  of 
this,  the  present  Jock  Harty  Arena,  came 
to  $92,194.93.  The  construction  of  an 
arena  with  artificial  ice  plant  at  a  cost  of 
barely  $2000  more  than  that  of  one  with¬ 


J.  S.  McDONELL,  Arts  T2 

Sec.-Treas.,  A.  B.  of  C. 

out  was  made  possible  by  an  intervening 
drop  in  the  price  of  materials  and  labour, 
by  a  considerably  smaller  seating  capa¬ 
city,  by  the  sale  of  the  steel  of  the  burned 
rink,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  heating  and 
power  lines  were  already  laid. 

In  summary,  then,  the  total  expendi¬ 
ture  on  the  two  rinks  was  $182,654.33. 
To  meet  this  the  Harty  and  other  dona¬ 
tions  and  the  insurance  totalled  approxi¬ 
mately  $108,000.  The  remainder,  $74,- 
654.33,  has  been  raised,  one  way  or  an¬ 
other,  by  the  A.  B.  of  C. 

The  Arena  has  since  prospered.  It  is 
the  only  covered  rink  in  Kingston,  and 
the  only  one  with  artificial  ice  within 
many  miles.  This  has  meant  that  it  was 
available  for  hockey  no  matter  how  un¬ 
suitable  the  weather ;  and  it  has  been  “on 
the  go”  almost  continually  during  the 
past  three  winters,  with  the  result  that 
the  receipts  from  hockey  games  as  well  as 
from  ordinary  skating  have  gone  a  long 
way  towards  meeting  the  indebtedness 
on  the  building.  This  indebtedness  is 
now  completely  liquidated. 

The  enlargement  of  the  bleacher  ac¬ 
commodation,  and  other  changes  and  re- 
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pairs  at  the  Richardson  Stadium  also  en¬ 
tailed  an  expenditure  of  approximately 
$8726;  concrete  tennis  courts,  $10,950; 
electric  organ  at  the  Arena,  $1800;  new 
boxing  ring,  $400;  commutation  of  con¬ 
tracts  with  former  employees,  $4000;  in¬ 
terest  on  loans,  $7400;  equipment  and 
office  furniture,  $5562 ;  accounts  payable 
1922,  $7118.  All  these  amounts  have 
likewise  been  paid;  and  at  the  start  of 
its  present  financial  year  the  A.  B.  of  C. 
found  itself  free  from  debt. 

A  capital  expenditure  of  $128,691.33, 
inherited  and  incurred,  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  met  by  the  A.  B.  of  C.  since  1922. 
A  fine  achievement  on  the  part  of  this 
student  organization  and  its  efficient  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer,  Mr.  J.  S.  McDonell, 
Arts  T2. 

A  large  portion  of  the  revenue  of  the 
A.  B.  of  C.  has  come  from  the  students 
themselves  through  their  Athletic  Fee, 
which,  with  the  extra  three  dollars  levied 
by  undergraduate  vote,  has  for  several 
years  amounted  to  eight  dollars  a  year. 
The  remainder  has  been  the  net  receipts 
from  football,  hockey,  skating,  basket¬ 
ball,  and  other  athletic  activities. 

Unlike  the  case  in  many  United  States 
colleges,  one  sport,  football,  does  not 
carry  the  cost  of  the  other  games ;  far 
from  it.  At  Queen’s,  Intercollegiate 
football  alone  normally  does  not  pay  for 
itself.  There  has  been  a  surplus  only 
when  there  have  been  large  gates  in  Do¬ 
minion  play-offs,  or  a  triple  tie  (as  there 
was  three  years  ago).  The  Old  Boys’ 
game  also  is  not  merely  one  of  the  most 
interesting  contests  in  the  season  when  it 
occurs,  but  usually  goes  some  distance 
towards  assuring  the  aforementioned  sur¬ 
plus.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  become  a 
regular  October  fixture. 

A  new  gymnasium  is  the  present  prob¬ 
lem  before  the  A.  B.  of  C.,  and  this  mat¬ 
ter  is  being  faced  with  characteristic  en¬ 
ergy.  As  in  the  past  the  students  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  assume  a  portion  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  cost;  and  when  the  plans  mature, 
no  doubt  it  will  be  found  that  Queen’s 
well-wishers  in  the  outside  world  are 
more  than  generous  friends. 

Such  facts  as  these  illustrate  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  A.  B.  of  C.  It  has  a  wor¬ 
thy  record,  and  it  is  still  “going  strong.” 


GENERAL  ALUMNI 
EXECUTIVE  MEETING 

THE  Executive  Committee  of  the 
General  Alumni  Association  met  at 
Kingston  on  March  22  and  23  with  the 
following  present:  Mr.  A.  J.  Meiklejohn, 
Arts  ’97,  of  Kingston,  president,  Mr.  G. 
C.  Bateman,  Sc.  ’05,  of  Toronto,  Dr. 
W.  A.  Campbell,  Med.  ’24,  of  Kingston, 
Mr.  A.  C.  Hanley,  Sc.  T8,  of  Kingston, 
Lt.-Col.  W.  M.  O.  Lochead,  Arts  ’98,  of 
Kitchener,  Miss  Mary  L.  Macdonnell, 
Arts  TO,  of  Kingston,  Miss  Flora  Stew¬ 
art,  Arts  ’98,  of  Toronto,  Mr.  G.  C. 
Wright,  Sc.  ’07,  of  Kingston,  and  the 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Mr.  G.  J.  Smith, 
Arts  T2,  Sc.  T5. 

A  great  many  matters  relative  to  the 
internal  economy  of  the  Association  were 
discussed,  and  plans  laid  for  the  future. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  recommend 
changes  in  the  constitution,  which  has 
been  somewhat  too  involved  for  efficient 
operation.  Further  committees  were  ap¬ 
pointed  :  to  consider  nominations  for  next 
year’s  officers,  and  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  to  term  of  office;  to  consider  and 
make  recommendations  concerning  the 
format  of  the  Review  and  the  matter  of 
advertising ;  to  make  preparations  for  the 
Reunion  of  1929,  including  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association;  to  discuss 
with  representatives  of  the  Alumnae  As¬ 
sociation  the  question  of  affiliation  or 
close  co-operation  with  the  General  As¬ 
sociation  ;  to  deal  with  the  various  other 
matters  that  came  up  for  discussion. 

It  was  decided  that  October  11  to  13 
be  the  dates  for  the  1929  Reunion — the 
week-end  of  the  Varsity  football  game — 
and  that  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  be  held  on  Saturday  morning.  The 
programme  for  the  Reunion  is  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  a  Kingston  committee : 
Messrs.  G.  C.  Wright,  A.  C.  Hanley,  and 
Dr.  John  Orr  (with  power  to  add  to 
their  numbers),  with  representatives 
from  Ottawa,  Montreal,  and  Toronto.  It 
is  hoped  to  make  the  event  an  outstand¬ 
ing  one,  both  as  a  University  and  an 
alumni  affair. 

The  Trustees  of  the  University  were 
formally  thanked  for  their  continued  and 
generous  assistance;  a  resolution  was 
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unanimously  passed  “that  the  Executive 
desires  to  express  its  appreciation  of  the 
whole-hearted  efforts  of  the  secretary- 
treasurer  in  bringing  the  Association  to 
its  present  promising  condition” ;  and  the 
services  of  Professor  Smails,  auditor, 
and  of  Miss  Anna  Corrigan,  Arts  ’24,  as¬ 
sistant  secretary,  received  recognition. 

The  actions  of  the  president  and  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  during  the  past  year  were 
ratified,  and  the  present  activities  of  the 
Association  were  formally  passed  upon 
as  well  as  its  future  prospects. 


ALUMNAE 

OVERSEAS  SCHOLARSHIP 

MANY  of  the  alumnae  have  for  some 
time  been  anxious  to  have  a  post¬ 
graduate  scholarship,  for  study  overseas, 
established  for  Queen’s  women.  There 
are  very  few  such  scholarships  now  avail¬ 
able.  The  Federation  of  University 
Women  offers  each  year,  to  a  woman 
graduate  of  any  Canadian  University,  a 
scholarship  of  $1250.  This  has  some¬ 
times  been  used  for  study  in  the  United 
States,  but  the  Committee,  realizing  that 
an  able  Canadian  can  usually  secure  a 
graduate  scholarship  at  an  American  uni¬ 
versity,  tends  to  prefer  to  have  the  holder 
go  overseas,  where  otherwise  a  Canadian 
has  few  opportunities  for  study.  Queen’s 
women  graduates  are  also  eligible  for  the 
Daughters  of  the  Empire  Postgraduate 
Scholarship  of  $1400, awarded  in  Ontario, 
as  in  the  other  provinces,  each  year;  but 
this  scholarship  is  open  also  to  men,  and 
preference  is  given  to  men  who  have 
served  in  the  war  or  to  their  immediate 
relatives. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumnae 
Association  in  November,  1928,  the  alter¬ 
natives  were  suggested  of  raising  an  en¬ 
dowment  and  of  raising,  as  an  experi¬ 
ment,  enough  money  to  be  used  for  this 
purpose  for  several  years.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  urgent  need  for  increased  resi¬ 
dence  accommodation  at  Queen’s  was 
stressed.  The  Association  finally  decided 
that  the  money  raised  this  year  should  go 


toward  a  scholarship,  and  that  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  1929  the  whole  question 
should  be  considered.  The  Executive  re¬ 
appointed  the  Scholarship  Committee, 
and  appointed  Mis  Ferna  G.  Halliday 
convener  of  a  special  committee  to  raise 
money. 

The  Toronto  branch,  at  their  most  suc¬ 
cessful  theatre  night,  cleared  over  a  thous¬ 
and  dollars,  and  gave  an  excellent  illustra¬ 
tion  in  Toronto  of  Queen’s  enthusiasm. 
Other  branches  and  individuals  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  fund,  some  making  spe¬ 
cial  efforts  and  contributions  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  others  allotting  to  it  money  raised 
or  contributed  during  the  year. 

At  present  Queen’s  offers  four  Arts 
research  fellowships,  two  of  $250  each, 
two  of  $500  each.  One  of  the  latter  may 
be  used  for  work  away  from  Queen’s.  It 
has  been  held  by  several  men  and  women 
studying  at  American  universities,  but 
unless  the  holder  has  other  money  or  bor¬ 
rows  it  he  or  she  cannot  study  for  a  year 
in  Britain  or  on  the  Continent.  Such  an 
opportunity  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  given 
Queen’s  women  by  means  of  an  Alumnae 
scholarship. 


GOLF  AND  EXPANSION 
IN  ATHLETICS 

QUEEN’S  is  entered  this  year  in  the 
Intercollegiate  Golf  Tournament, 
which  will  take  place  at  Montreal  in  the 
autumn.  The  Tricolour  will  thus  be  rep¬ 
resented  on  yet  another  field  of  compe¬ 
tition.  The  Cataraqui  Golf  Club,  at  Kings¬ 
ton,  has  kindly  co-operated  by  allowing 
the  nine  or  ten  members  of  the  Queen’s 
team  to  have  all  the  practice  they  care  for 
from  the  opening  till  the  meet  takes  place. 

Attempts  to  introduce  rowing  at 
Queen’s  have  turned  out  somewhat  futile 
due  to  the  early  date  of  the  spring  exami¬ 
nations  and  to  the  inability  of  a  city  the 
size  of  Kingston  to  provide  employment 
for  students  during  the  summer  months. 
In  fact,  since  the  rowing  enthusiasts  of 
two  years  ago  left,  the  student  body  has 
not  been  seriously  interested.  It  seems 
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inevitable  that  this  sport,  which  British 
and  Canadian  students  have  carried  into 
international  fame,  must  be  indefinitely 
postponed  in  the  Queen’s  calendar. 

In  the  matter  of  winter  sports,  there  is 
no  reason  whatever,  except  poor  weather 
such  as  we  experienced  this  past  winter, 
to  prevent  Queen’s  people  developing  all 
the  skill  at  their  command.  Queen’s  men 
are  at  liberty  to  enter  the  winter  events 
at  Lake  Placid,  where  they  would  be  re¬ 
ceived  on  the  same  terms  as  McGill  men, 
who  alone  of  Canadian  university  com¬ 
petitors  have  taken  advantage  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  offered  at  that  resort.  Pos¬ 
sibly  this  field  of  sport  may  be  developed 
in  future  years. 

Finally,  the  prospect  of  a  new  gymna¬ 
sium  lends  suggestion  for  the  first  time 
to  Queen’s  eventual  entry  into  water 
games  and  into  gymnasium  competition. 
Plans  in  this  connection  will  keep  pace 
with  the  proposals  for  a  new  gymnasium 
now  being  considered. 

The  A.  B.  of  C.  is  giving  careful  at¬ 
tention  to  all  matters  which  pertain  to  the 
all-round  development  of  the  students  at¬ 
tending  Queen's. 


NEW 

UNIVERSITY  OFFICERS 

AT  the  last  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees,  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Dr.  Malcolm  Macgillivray  was  filled  by 
the  appointment  to  the  Board  of  Dr. 
James  G.  Dwyer  of  New  York  City.  Dr. 
Dwyer  is  a  native  of  Kingston,  and 
graduated  in  Arts  in  1902  and  in  Medi¬ 
cine  in  1907.  He  specialized  in  eye,  ear, 
nose,  and  throat,  and  became  a  leader  in 
his  profession  in  New  York,  being  laure- 
ated  LL.D.  by  his  alma  mater  in  1927. 
The  full  meeting  of  the  Board  will  be 
held  at  the  time  of  Convocation  on  May 
8  when  other  important  business  consid¬ 
ered  at  the  executive  meeting  will  come 
up  for  discussion. 

In  the  elections  for  the  University 
Council  which  closed  on  March  31  Mr. 


A.  A.  MacKay,  Sc.  TO,  of  Montreal,  and 
Mr.  G.  C.  Monture,  Sc.  21,  of  Ottawa, 
were  the  two  new  members  among  the 
eight  elected.  Dr.  Dennis  Jordan,  Arts  ’08, 
Med.  TO,  of  Toronto,  Rev.  Neil  M. 
Leckie,  Arts  ’02,  Theol.  ’02,  of  St. 
Mary’s,  Mrs.  John  MacGillivray  (Annie 
G.  Campbell),  Arts  ’91,  of  Kingston,  Dr. 
D.  M.  McIntyre,  K.C.,  Arts  ’74,  LL.D. 
T3,  of  Kingston,  and  Dr.  Fred.  Ethering- 
ton,  Med.  ’02,  of  Kingston  were  re-elect¬ 
ed.  Mr.  W.  F.  Nickle,  K.C.,  Arts  ’92,  of 
Kingston,  and  Dr.  T  .H.  Farrell,  Arts 
’89,  Med.  ’95,  of  Utica,  were  re-elected 
to  represent  the  Council  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 


FORMAL  OPENING 
MEMORIAL  UNION 

ON  March  8,  a  short  and  dignfiied 
ceremony  formally  opened  and  dedi¬ 
cated  the  Students’  Memorial  Union. 
Principal  R.  Bruce  Taylor,  wearing  over 
his  academic  robes  the  stole  of  the  Chap¬ 
lain  Service,  represented  the  University ; 
Principal  H.  A.  Kent  of  the  Theological 
College,  the  Church ;  Colonel  W.  B.  An¬ 
derson,  D.S.O.,  District  Officer  Com¬ 
manding,  represented  the  Army;  Colonel 
A.  Macphail,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  A.D.C., 
was  present  to  speak  for  the  Queen’s  men 
who  served  overseas ;  Mr.  A.  T.  Meikle- 
john,  President  of  the  General  Alumni 
Association,  represented  the  graduate 
body;  Mr.  W.  F.  Nickle,  K.C.,  the  Trus¬ 
tees;  Lt.-Col.  W.  P.  Wilgar,  D.S.O., 
chairman  of  the  Union  Committee, 
Mayor  Craig  of  Kingston,  and  Mr.  A.  W. 
Friend,  of  the  A.M.S.,  completed  the 
official  body. 

There  was  an  official  procession  from 
the  front  of  the  Library  to  the  steps  of 
the  Union,  where  Principal  Taylor  gave 
a  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  the  incep¬ 
tion  and  realization  of  the  Students’ 
Union.  Colonel  Macphail,  after  speaking 
for  those  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  re¬ 
ferred  to  his  pride  that  the  first  direct 
contributions  had  been  made  by  the  old 
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5th  Field  Company,  C.E.,  which  he  had 
commanded.  After  prayer  by  Principal 
Kent  and  the  sounding  of  the  Last  Post, 
there  was  a  minute’s  silence.  Then  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wilgar  formally  declared  the 
Union  “open  to  graduates,  staff,  and  stu¬ 
dents  of  Queen’s  LTniversity.” 

After  the  ceremony  the  Union  was 
thrown  open  for  inspection  by  graduates 
and  guests.  Tea  was  served  in  the  cafe¬ 
teria  until  5.30,  and  the  building  was 
crowded  with  those  who  had  heard  so 
many  fine  things  about  it.  Until  late  in 
the  evening,  graduates  and  the  general 
public  were  still  wending  their  way  up 
the  steps  to  the  Memorial  Room.  Com¬ 
ment  was  universally  the  same — enthu¬ 
siastic.  Incidentally,  this  occasion  gave 
the  ladies  an  opportunity  to  view  the 
building,  from  which  they  are  ordinarily 
excluded. 


Naturally,  the  principal  object  of  in¬ 
terest  was  the  Memorial  Room  on  the 
second  floor,  which  was  then  open  for 
the  first  time.  The  room  is  designed  and 
furnished  as  a  reading-room,  with  silence 
enforced  at  all  times.  Opposite  the  dou¬ 
ble  doors  is  a  graceful  and  generous  fire¬ 
place,  while  facing  it  to  the  right  of  the 
door  are  three  writing-alcoves.  Over  the 
arches  are  crests  of  the  Dominion,  the 
Province,  and  the  University.  A  rich 
carpet  completely  covers  the  floor.  The 
main  table  and  the  chairs  are  handsome 
and  substantial.  The  wood  panelling, 
reaching  half-way  up  the  walls,  augments 
the  warmth  and  richness  of  the  room.. 
The  decoration  is  delicate  and  reposeful. 
The  arched  and  leaded  windows  are,  in 
time,  to  receive  stained  glass  in  harmony 
with  both  the  original  purpose  and  the 
present  use  of  the  room. 


Altogether  the  Memorial  Room  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  its  purpose.  It  is  to  be  not  only  a 
silence  room,  but  eventually  the  reposi¬ 
tory  of  appropriate  war  records  and  of 
the  photographs  of  the  Queen’s  men  who 
fell.  This  room,  above  all  others  in  the 
University,  is  peculiarly  theirs. 

The  Students’  Memorial  Union  is  now 
complete,  in  both  its  utilitarian  functions 
and  in  its  primary  memorial  character. 


DEAN  MATHESON 
CONVALESCING 

ALL  alumni  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
Dean  Matheson  is  recovering  rapid¬ 
ly.  A  more  definite  diagnosis  in  March 


JOHN  MATHESON,  M.A. 

led  to  an  operation  which  proved  success¬ 
ful.  He  left  early  this  month  for  St. 
Petersburg,  Florida,  where  he  hopes  to 
regain  his  strength  after  a  most  trying 
year.  Mrs.  Matheson  has  gone  south 
with  him. 


QUEEN’S  MEN 
WIN  SCHOLARSHIPS 


THE  recently  announced  awards  of 
the  Dominion  Research  Council 
contain  the  names  of  the  following 
Queen’s  graduates :  A.  S.  Townshend, 
Sc.  ’24,  of  Toronto,  a  fellowship;  K.  A. 
McKinnon,  Sc.  ’26,  of  Kingston,  A.  J. 
O’Leary,  Sc.  ’28,  of  Lindsay,  Miss  C.  E. 
Rice,  Arts  ’26,  of  Perth,  and  W.  H.  Zinn, 
Arts  ’27,  of  Kitchener,  scholarships.  This 
means  that  out  of  the  thirty  senior  awards 
at  the  command  of  the  Council  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  Canada,  five  have  come 
to  Queen’s. 

Mr.  Arthur  T.  Williamson,  Arts  ’27, 
who  has  spent  the  past  year  at  Prince¬ 
ton  doing  postgraduate  work  in  Physics, 
has  just  been  awarded  a  nine-hundred- 
dollar  scholarship  to  continue  his  work 
at  that  university. 
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Student  Government 

AN  open  undergraduate  debate  on 
February  27  threshed  out  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  student  government  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  Those  whose  brief  it  was  to  as¬ 
sail  the  present  policy  did  not,  however, 
challenge  the  matter  of  student  govern¬ 
ment  at  all,  but  merely  pleaded  that  it 
was  not  functioning  sufficiently.  This 
gave  an  opportunity  for  the  President  of 
A.  M.  S.  to  outline  exactly  what  is  being 
done. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  effec¬ 
tive  action  taken  by  the  student  courts  last 
fall  against  serious  breaches  of  discipline. 
All  the  courts  this  year  have  been  marked 
by  their  moral  and  yet  not  puritanical 
courage  and  justice.  But  the  A.  M.  S.  is 
not  merely  a  police  court :  it  is  this  year 
laying  a  new  foundation  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  student  discipline  and  student 
self-expression.  The  executive  is  con¬ 
sidering  possible  amendments  to  the 
rather  confused  constitution  under  which 
the  A.  M.  S.  now  works ;  a  senior  vigi¬ 
lance  committee  has  been  created  to  assist 


the  courts ;  a  small  representative  com¬ 
mittee  from  the  student  governing  bodies 
is  appointed  to  act  in  permanent  liaison 
with  the  Senate  to  preclude  impasses  like 
that  of  March,  1928;  a  new  scheme  of 
freshmen  initiation  is  already  drafted  and 
before  the  Senate;  work  is  progressing 
on  the  making  of  a  clear  and  permanent 
“penal”  code  for  the  student  courts ;  and 
active  co-operation  in  other  college  mat¬ 
ters  is  maintained,  such  as  in  the  tenta¬ 
tive  plans  for  a  new  gymnasium,  and  in 
the  appointment  of  a  University  police. 

From  close  observation  of  under¬ 
graduate  activities  this  year,  we  feel  able 
to  assure  the  alumni  body  that  it  can  re¬ 
sume  its  ancient  pride  in  the  A.  M.  S. 
under  the  present  administration.  The 
spirit  of  the  undergraduate  body  was 
never  better.  We,  as  graduate  members 
of  the  A.  M.  S.,  congratulate  Mr.  Broad- 
bent  and  his  associates  on  a  fruitful  and 
sagacious  administration. 

Annual  Reunion 
October  11  - 13 

IT  is  desirable  that  the  Annual  Reunion 
at  Queen’s  grow  from  its  promising 
beginning  during  the  past  few  years  till 
it  becomes  a  vital  and  permanent  func¬ 
tion.  Reunions  are  almost  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  corporate  spirit 
among  large  bodies  of  alumni. 

Even  the  smaller  colleges  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  universities  have  found  reunions 
valuable  and  interesting,  and  elaborate 
preparations  are  made  months  in  advance 
— years  in  advance  in  the  case  of  a  cen¬ 
tenary.  In  American  colleges  reunions 
are  intimately  organized  around  their 
class-year  system.  And  in  a  country  like 
Canada,  where  most  of  our  colleges,  in¬ 
cluding  Queen’s,  are  relatively  large — as 
large  as  half  a  dozen  Oxford  colleges — • 
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there  seems  no  better  basis  of  organiza¬ 
tion  than  the  class-year. 

It  is  true  that  “years”  do  not  have  for 
most  Queen’s  people  anything  like  the 
club  suggestion  that  they  have  for  Ameri¬ 
cans  ;  but  the  logic  of  a  year  reunion  lies 
in  the  fact  that  undergraduate  acquain¬ 
tanceships  are  renewed  and  turned  again 
into  friendships  under  the  very  circum¬ 
stances  of  their  origin.  Alumni  who 
came  to  know  each  other  as  Queen’s  men 
and  women  meet  again  at  Queen’s  in  the 
same  friendly  relationships.  Barriers  of 
distance,  of  changing  interests,  of  differ¬ 
ence  in  wealth  are  for  the  moment  broken 
down.  The  ancient  and  continuing  spir¬ 
itual  loyalty  becomes  an  act  and  a  vivid 
emotion.  At  the  class  dinner,  about  the 
halls,  at  the  game,  at  the  dance,  age,  geo¬ 
graphy,  and  profession  are  forgotten. 
The  spirit  of  Queen’s  comes  to  earth  a 
moment  to  provoke  bonhomie. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  older 
generations  seem  to  have  left  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  growing  reunion  spirit  to  the 
junior  years — to  those  since  1914.  This 
has  entailed  the  only  deficiency  in  these 
recent  gatherings :  an  insufficient  partici¬ 
pation  by  the  older  years  and  the  more 
mature  alumni. 

This  autumn  the  Reunion  will  take 
place  during  the  week-end  of  the  Varsity 
Game — October  11  to  13.  We  hope  to 
have  as  guests  of  honour  the  two  or  three 
surviving  graduates  of  1879.  It  is  the 
elder  alumni,  the  men  of  1889  and  of 
1899,  and  the  prosperous  company  of 
1901 — twenty- five  years  out — who  can 
give  maturity  to  the  gala  days  next  au¬ 
tumn.  As  for  the  younger  years.  Science 
T 7,  Arts  ’21,  all  the  years  of  ’09,  T9,  and 
’24- — the  five-year-old  graduates — respon¬ 
sibility  lies  with  themselves,  for,  with  the 
last  named,  permanent  executives  exist 
for  the  express  purpose  of  such  organi¬ 
zation.  Some  of  them  have  their  plans 
well  advanced.  It  is  time  that  the  oth¬ 
ers  were  at  work.  The  splendid  success 
of  the  1928  Reunion  was  achieved  only 
by  an  organization  which  had  begun  in 
April. 

Kingston  is  always  an  attractive  vis¬ 
iting  point,  notably  to  a  Queen’s  man.  It 
is  most  genial  of  all  when  one  meets  there 
his  cronies  of  the  day  when  the  K.  &  P. 
and  the  G.  T.  R.  first  smokily  dragged 


him  into  the  mature  charms  of  the  Lime¬ 
stone  City.  Let  next  October  witness  a 
true  Queen’s  Reunion — fathers,  sons, 
and  daughters. 

The  General  Alumni  Association  is 
holding  its  annual  meeting  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  October  12.  We  should  all  profit 
by  having  that  meeting  truly  representa¬ 
tive  in  age  and  interests  of  the  seven 
thousand  Queen’s  alumni. 

News 

for  Ihe  Review 

SEVERAL  readers  have  wondered 
how  we  maintain  the  supply  of 
Alumni  Notes.  The  alumni  themselves 
form  a  valuable  source  of  information 
for  this  department,  and  if  our  readers 
notice  a  diminution  in  the  number  of 
notes  the  means  of  improvement  lies 
partly  within  their  own  power.  Let  us 
hear  from  you.  This  section  of  the  Re¬ 
view  is  considered  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting,  and  we  request  the  help  of 
everyone  in  keeping  it  so. 

The  most  difficult  form  of  news  to 
acquire,  since  it  demands  complete  accu¬ 
racy,  is  that  contained  in  our  Birth,  Mar¬ 
riage,  and  Death  notices.  It  is  physically 
impossible  for  the  Review  staff  system¬ 
atically  to  comb  more  than  the  Toronto 
and  Kingston  papers  for  these  items,  and 
only  occasionally  Montreal  or  Ottawa 
ones.  If  our  alumni  in  different  sections 
of  the  country  could  send  us  likely  clip¬ 
pings  from  these  columns,  we  could  iden¬ 
tify  the  names,  and  keep  our  “vital  sta¬ 
tistics”  up  to  date.  London,  Winnipeg, 
and  Vancouver  papers  in  particular  would 
supplement  what  we  have  in  central  Can¬ 
ada. 

As  usual  there  will  be  a  great  many 
changes  of  address  within  the  next  few 
months.  We  should  like  to  have  these 
as  they  occur.  Do  not  wait  for  the  next 
year’s  alumni  form  to  arrive.  We  want 
to  know  the  addresses  solely  to  keep  our 
files — which  the  University  also  uses — 
accurate.  We  assure  the  alumni  we  shall 
not  place  them  promiscuously  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  advertisers,  vendors,  police,  or 
collection  agencies. 
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Our  Contributors 

Mr.  T.  A.  M.  Hulse,  who  contributes 
this  month  his  last  report  as  Sports  Edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Review,  is  one  of  the  more 
notable  members  of  this  year’s  graduat¬ 
ing  class.  A  native  of  Aurora,  he  came 
to  Queen’s  from  St.  Andrew’s  School,  al¬ 
ready  a  promising  athlete  in  more  than 
one  game.  He  specialized  in  football  at 
Queen’s,  playing  on  the  Junior,  Interme¬ 
diate,  and  Faculty  teams,  being  a  member 
of  the  present  Intercollegiate  Junior 
champions.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Intercollegiate  debating  team,  is  a  good 
student  in  his  Economics  and  History 
course,  and  is  socially  popular.  He  has 
also  served  on  the  Journal  staff.  Next 
autumn  he  intends  to  enter  Osgoode  Hall, 
where  his  ability  and  personality  assure 
him  a  successful  career. 

*  sj«  *  * 

Mr.  Walter  R.  Pearce,  who  has  al¬ 
lowed  us  to  use  in  this  number  extracts 
from  a  group  of  his  recent  letters  de¬ 
scribing  life  in  the  summer  months  along 
La  Plata  River,  is  a  School  of  Mining 
graduate  of  1905.  He  early  associated 
himself  with  the  telephone  business,  and 
early  last  year  went  from  St.  John,  N.B., 
to  the  International  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Co.  in  South  America.  He  had  rep¬ 
resented  this  company  at  Buenos  Aires 
and  at  Montevideo,  as  described  in  his 
sketch.  His  corporation  is  making  rapid 
strides  under  his  management  in  the  vast 
Argentine  capital,  and  he  was  for  a  time 
estimating  costs  of  the  Uruguayan  sys¬ 
tem  which  his  company  seeks  to  operate. 

*  *  *  * 

Dr.  A.  E.  Ross,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O., 
M.P.,  hardly  needs  introduction  to 
Queen’s  men.  A  brilliant  student  and 
first-class  athlete,  he  graduated  in  Arts 
in  1892  and  in  Medicine  in  1897.  He 
served  for  several  years  on  the  instruc¬ 
tional  staff  of  the  University  both  in 


Classics  and  in  Medicine,  and  on  his  re¬ 
turn  from  the  war  in  1919  was  elected 
to  succeed  Principal  Dyde  as  Rector  of 
the  University.  In  public  life  Dr.  Ross 
has  been  mayor  of  Kingston,  member  of 
the  Provincial  legislature  for  three  parlia¬ 
ments,  member  of  the  cabinet  of  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Hearst,  and  since  1921  member  of 
the  Dominion  parliament  for  Kingston, 
regularly  winning  his  seat  with  large  ma¬ 
jorities.  He  served  through  the  South 
African  War,  and  in  the  World  War  rose 
from  the  command  of  a  field  ambulance 
to  be  Director  of  Medical  Services  for  all 
Canadian  forces  in  France,  with  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general.  He  received  the 
C.B.,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  and  several  for¬ 
eign  decorations.  In  this  article  on  his 
old  teacher  and  colleague  he  reverts  to 
an  earlier  classical  love,  in  the  years  when 
he  was  tutor  and  assistant  under  Profes¬ 
sor  Nicholson. 

:jc  ^  ^ 

Professor  James  A.  Roy,  Professor 
of  English  at  the  University,  gives  us  in 
this  number  an  able  review  of  Fritz  von 
Unruh’s  celebrated  war  novel.  A  Scotch¬ 
man  by  birth,  Professor  Roy  graduated 
with  honours  at  Edinburgh  and  Giessen 
universities.  In  1908  he  became  lecturer 
at  St.  Andrew’s  University,  but  early  in 
the  war  proceeded  on  active  service  with 
the  Royal  Artillery,  transferring  in  1918 
to  the  Intelligence  Service  with  the  rank 
of  captain.  He  was  mentioned  in  de¬ 
spatches.  In  1919  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Interallied  Commission  of  Con¬ 
trol  at  Teschen,  Silesia,  and  in  1920  he 
came  to  Queen’s  as  professor  of  English. 
Three  years  ago  he  delivered  a  series  of 
lectures  at  Heidelberg,  Darmstadt,  Gies¬ 
sen,  and  Marburg  universities.  Profes¬ 
sor  Roy,  who  is  notable  among  our 
versatile  authors,  has  several  volumes  to 
his  credit,  of  poetry,  criticism,  belles-let¬ 
tres,  and  contemporary  history ;  and  he  is 
a  frequent  contributor  to  British  and  Ca¬ 
nadian  reviews. 
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WAY  OF  SACRIFICE 

By  FRITZ  VON  UNRUH 

Published  by  jdlfred  A.  Knopf,  Neu)  York 
Translated  by  C.  jl.  SYCacartney 
Reviewed  by  James  A.  Roy,  M.A. 

Way  of  Sacrifice  is  a  piece  of  high 
imaginative  writing  that  will  make 
a  profound  appeal  not  only  to  the 
student  of  literature  but  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  history  as  well.  Written  dur¬ 
ing  the  Great  War,  at  the  express  instiga¬ 
tion  of  the  German  General  Staff,  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  troops,  it  was  im¬ 
mediately  suppressed  before  it  reached 
the  publisher.  Circulated,  however,  in 
MSS.  among  the  regiments  at  the  front  it 
is  believed  to  have  contributed  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  undermining  of  German 
morale  during  the  last  months  of  the 
War.  It  was  not  finally  released  for  pub¬ 
lication  until  the  winter  of  1918,  when 
the  Empire  lay  in  ruins  and  the  Republic 
was  struggling  to  painful  and  uncertain 
birth. 

Way  of  Sacrifice  is  one  of  the  great 
passionate  books  of  the  War.  It  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  strange,  hurried  prose — in  a  lan¬ 
guage,  grim  and  rhythmed,  which 
echoes  the  tempestuous  moods  and  clam¬ 
ours  of  the  times.  There  is  a  similar  elu¬ 
sive,  neurotic,  mad-house  quality  in  the 
work  of  other  expressionists  of  post-War 
Germany — in  the  work  of  Toller,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  dramatist  of  the  proletariat. 
The  emotionalism  of  these  writers  was 
inspired  by  the  physical  and  mental  suf¬ 
ferings  through  which  their  nation 
passed  during  the  tragic  years  1914-1918. 
Profoundly  analytical  and  self-centred, 
this  dynamic,  and  yet  oddly  static,  prose 
epic  has  a  gripping  power,  fascinating 
while  it  repels. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  “plot,”  in 
the  accepted  sense  of  the  word,  in  Way 
of  Sacrifice.  Such  plot  as  exists  is  the 


conspiracy  of  Fate  against  its  hapless  vic¬ 
tims.  The  men  we  see  before  our  eyes 
are  types  as  well  as  individuals — shadowy 
and  somewhat  blurred  ghosts  who  are,  at 
the  same  time,  deftly  limned  and  clearly 
outlined;  men  whose  speech  is  wrung 
from  them  in  agony  and  pain.  “For  what 
did  I  learn?  For  what  did  I  teach?” 
clamours  the  conscript  schoolmaster,  op¬ 
pressed  by  the  unescapableness  of  death 
and  the  seeming  futility  of  effort.  “Why. 
it’s  madness.”  And  the  train,  carrying 
the  wearied  troops  frontwards,  drives  and 
stamps  on,  for  ever  on,  symbolic  of  Fate. 
“What  a  parody  of  existence,”  he  jerks 
out  bitterly.  “Poor  wretches,  you  be¬ 
lieve  that  presently  you  will  take  up  your 
handicrafts  at  the  place  where  you  laid 
them  down,  when  it  was  still  peace? 
Death  stands  before  us,  as  the  day  of  ex- 
cution  before  the  condemned  man.  .  .  . 
We  eat  and  fatten  ourselves  for  him  who 
rolls  towards  us.  The  name  of  his  fist  is 
Verdun.  .  .  .” 

“A  nightmare,  death-in-life”  is  this 
epic  of  Verdun — a  nightmare,  illumined 
by  fitful  gleams  of  still  more  terrible  and 
ghastly  nightmares,  and  by  sudden 
glimpses  of  dread,  waking  reality.  “Ah, 
Thou  captive,”  cries  Clemens,  bowing 
before  a  figure  of  the  Saviour,  mocked 
of  men,  “didst  Thou  not  promise  a  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven?  Come  and  look  at  this 
earth.  Madness  has  smitten  all  men.  If 
Thou  livest,  Thou  that  art  dead,  then 
arise !  Thou  that  didst  still  the  sea,  dam 
the  flood  of  sin !  Call  out  with  us,  who 
call  hour  by  hour  that  this  will  pass  away 
from  our  days !”  But,  even  amid  the 
very  awfulness  of  the  horror  there  still 
gleams  an  unconquerable  hope :  “My  vis¬ 
ion  of  the  future  is  beautiful,”  cries  Clem¬ 
ens,  “Sun  behind  mists.  But,  the  road 
thither !  .  .  .  Through  what  abysses ! 
Through  what  mire!”  “Must  one  take 
that  journey  if  one  knows  that?”  asks  the 
young  Heinz.  “If  it  leads  to  the  sun — 
if  it  leads  indeed  to  the  sun.” 
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In  this  epic  manner  the  tragic  tale  of 
men  sent  as  sheep  to  the  slaughter,  has¬ 
tens  on.  The  “storm  troops  (the  re¬ 
viewer  could  tell  of  their  first  discovery, 
opposite  Roclincourt  in  1916),  drink 
and  curse  and  lust,  despite  the  im¬ 
minence  of  The  Shadow ;  they  feel  the 
“goose-flesh”  on  their  backs,  “like  the 
shudder  in  tree-tops  when  autumn  wind 
blows” ;  they  know  hunger  and  thirst  and 
cold;  they  “de-louse,”  curse  the  “Brass 
Hats,”  and  are  hurled  blindly  against  the 
shattering  barbed-wire;  they  are  racked 
with  the  torture  of  their  wounds;  are 
shell-shocked  and  go  mad  under  the  tor¬ 
ment  of  “drum-fire” ;  they  have  memo¬ 


ries  of  home,  of  childhood,  of  children, 
of  wives  and  mothers;  and  God  weaves 
strangely  in  the  fabric  of  their  dreams. 

Way  of  Sacrifice  strips  warfare  of 
its  last  lingering  shreds  of  glory  and  re¬ 
veals  it  in  all  its  stark  and  ghastly  reality. 
Conforming,  as  it  does,  to  the  Aristote¬ 
lian  definition  of  tragedy  as  “an  imitation 
of  some  action,  that  is  serious,  entire  and 
of  some  magnitude — by  language  embel¬ 
lished  and  rendered  pleasurable 
effecting  through  pity  and  terror  the  pur¬ 
gation  of  the  emotions,”  Way  of  Sacri¬ 
fice  takes  its  proper  place  with  the  great 
tragic  writings  which  belong,  not  to  an 
age  but  to  all  time. 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

ima 
MM 
•  mi 


ON  March  16,  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Alma  Mater  Society  was  held  in 
Convocation  Hall.  Several  important 
matters  of  business  came  up  for  discus¬ 
sion  and  changes  were  made  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  tending  towards  tightening  stu¬ 
dent  discipline.  A  new  code  of  Fresh¬ 
man  behaviour  and  initiation,  which  had 
already  passed  the  A.  M.  S.  executive  and 
council,  and  had  been  approved  by  the 
Principal  and  Registrar,  was  adopted,  to 
be  put  into  force  next  term.  The  au¬ 
thor  of  the  new  system,  from  which  much 
is  expected,  is  Mr.  Sam  Fisher,  Med.  ’29, 
of  Niagara  Falls.  Part  of  the  new  initia¬ 
tion  takes  the  form  of  amusing  freshmen 
competitions  during  the  half-time  periods 
of  the  three  home  football  games.  Ar¬ 
rangements  were  also  made  about  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  University  policeman,  who 
will  be  responsible  for  student  conduct. 

*  *  *  * 

Colonel  A.  Macphail,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O., 
V.D.,  A.D.C.,  has  been  appointed  honor¬ 
ary  colonel  of  the  Queen’s  contingent, 
C.O.T.C. 

*  *  *  * 

J.  Lome  MacDougall,  Arts  ’31,  of 
Barrie,  has  been  chosen  as  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Journal  for  next  year. 


Dr.  Charles  Camsell,  Deputy  Minister 
of  Mines  at  Ottawa,  gave  a  public  lecture 
at  Queen’s  on  March  19.  The  subject 
of  his  address  was  “The  Place  of  Min¬ 
erals  in  the  History  and  Development  of 
Canada.” 

*  *  *  * 

The  “Senior  Prom  ” — such  is  the  “col¬ 
legiate”  name  for  the  revived  Senior 
Year  Dance — was  held  in  Grant  Hall  on 
March  13,  and  was  a  decided  success. 
This  was  the  second  year  in  which  the 
dance  had  been  held  since  the  war,  and 
it  promises  to  become  again  a  regular 
feature  of  the  College  social  life. 

*  *  *  * 

The  annual  Levana  tea-dance  was  held 
in  Grant  Hall  on  March  16,  when  the 
women  of  the  University  appeared  for 
the  first  time  in  their  new  hats,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  sacred  custom  now  in  vogue. 

*  *  *  * 

On  March  26  the  honour  classes  in 
history  and  political  science  were  ad¬ 
dressed  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Thorson,  a  former 
Rhodes  Scholar  from  Manitoba,  and  now 
M.P.  for  Winnipeg  South.  Mr.  Thorson, 
who  is  an  Icelander,  gave  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  discussion  on  Canadian  interna¬ 
tional  relations. 
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On  March  12  the  Union  held  a  bridge 
tournament  which  proved  to  be  a  decided 
success.  Such  events  are  to  become  cus¬ 
tomary  at  the  new  “club.” 

^ 

At  the  annual  Levana  Dinner  on  March 
9,  the  guest  of  honour  and  principal 
speaker  was  Miss  Charlotte  Whitton, 
Arts  T 7,  of  Ottawa,  who  spoke  on  the 
League  of  Nations. 


On  March  12  a  Queen’s  debating  team 
defeated  visitors  from  Marquette,  the 
subject  of  discussion  being  government 
ownership  of  water  power. 

❖  *  *  * 

On  March  12  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
S.  C.  A.  was  held  in  the  Red  Room,  the 
speaker  of  the  evening  being  Miss  Mary 
Rowell,  S.C.A.  women’s  secretary  of 
Toronto  University. 


Infer-faculfij  Alhlelics 

FOR  the  first  time  in  some  years,  Inter¬ 
faculty  honours  in  the  major  sports 
were  evenly  divided. 

The  Science  men  won  the  gridiron 
honours  after  a  hectic  struggle  with 
“Bubs”  Britton’s  champion  Arts  team  by 
the  narrow  margin  of  one  point.  Arts 
secured  revenge  when  they  took  the 
hockey  championship  by  a  2-1  score,  in 
the  play-off  for  intramural  honours. 
Finally,  flooring  a  team  well  above  the 
average  in  class  and  finish,  Medicos  re¬ 
gained  the  cage  title  which  they  had  re¬ 
linquished  to  Arts  the  year  before. 

Science  won  the  Interfaculty  assault- 
at-arms,  and  in  this  department  were  en¬ 
thusiastic  throughout  the  year,  contribut¬ 
ing  no  less  than  ten  men  to  the  Intercolle¬ 
giate  team.  Arts  were  runners-up,  losing 
only  by  one  bout.  In  the  combined  track 
and  field  meet  Arts  had  little  difficulty  in 
romping  away  from  their  friendly  rivals. 

Golf 

FOLLOWERS  of  the  royal  and  an¬ 
cient  game  will  welcome  the  entry  of 
the  Tricolour  into  the  realms  of  golf.  The 
youthful  enthusiasts  of  the  Scottish  na¬ 
tional  sport  have  already  organized,  and 
have  made  entry  for  the  Intercollegiate 
Golf  Tournament,  to  be  held  in  Mont¬ 
real  in  September  under  the  auspices  of 
McGill. 


Great  interest  is  being  taken  in  the 
sport,  and  already  a  strong  team  is  in 
evidence.  Bob  Lee,  the  Tricolour  hockey 
star,  will  captain  the  team.  Lee  is  ex¬ 
champion  of  Northern  Ontario,  and  a 
smart  performer  on  the  links,  where  he 
will  be  supported  by  a  host  of  young 
stars,  largely  from  Kingston  and  Ottawa. 
The  individual  members  of  the  team  will 
round  into  shape  at  their  own  clubs  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months.  In  the  fall,  full 
use  will  be  made  of  the  excellent  facili¬ 
ties  provided  by  the  Cataraqui  Golf  and 
Country  Club  at  Kingston. 

Intercollegiate  Golf  is  of  high  calibre, 
and  many  of  the  prominent  amateur  stars, 
including  Ross  Somerville,  Joe  Sullivan, 
Tack  Mickles,  and  others,  are  graduates 
from  the  College  series.  Varsity  and 
McGill  will  be  represented  by  strong 
teams,  but  if  enthusiasm  and  ambition, 
combined  with  the  presence  of  one  or 
two  star  performers,  mean  anything,  then 
the  Queen's  mashie  and  niblick  artists 
are  not  to  be  overlooked. 

1929  Q-Holders 

APRIL  finds  sports  at  a  standstill  at 
the  University.  In  a  few  short 
weeks  the  class  of  ’29  will  go  forth  to 
seek  new  laurels  in  a  new  environment, 
and  with  them  will  go  some  of  the  great¬ 
est  athletes  who  have  worn  the  Tricol¬ 
our. 

From  the  senior  football  team  will  go 
many  tried  and  true  performers :  Earl 


(Courtesy  of  1929  Tricole 


J.C.BRITTON 


H. A. BROWN 
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Nagel,  the  premier  snap  of  the  Intercol¬ 
legiate  Union ;  “Unk”  Durham,  the 
speedy  flying  wing;  “Chuck”  Agnew  and 
Jimmy  Wright,  the  hard-tackling  and 
shifty  outside  wings;  and  “Hank”  Brown 
and  Ed.  Handford,  the  veteran  inside 
wings.  All  these  men  have  scintillated 
throughout  their  college  career,  and  their 
places  will  be  mighty  hard  to  fill.  In 
addition  many  promising  stars  from  the 
minor  series  will  be  lost,  including  Bob 
Stringer,  “Shorty”  Hare,  Abe  Hulse, 
"Pid”  Purdon,  Minnes,  Mcllroy,  and 
Burbank. 

The  wrestling  teams  will  be  hard  hit. 
No  less  than  three  two-year  Intercolle¬ 
giate  champions  will  be  lost  to  the  squad, 
including  Wallbridge,  126-lb.,  Simpkin- 
son,  145-lb.,  and  Ketiladze,  the  giant 
Georgian. 

The  track  team  loses  three  valuable 
men  in  Gerrow,  the  star  shot-putter, 
Spear,  the  high- jumper,  and  Cook,  the 
sprinter. 

Captain  “Unk"  Durham  is  the  only 
graduating  member  of  the  basketball 
quintette,  but  his  leaving  means  the  loss 
of  the  outstanding  guard  in  the  college 
cage  series. 

Bill  Baker,  the  battling  featherweight, 
and  Fred  Jollifife,  the  classy  middle¬ 
weight,  will  vacate  the  squared  circle, 
but  otherwise  the  crack  boxing  team  will 
be  intact  for  next  year. 

Barring  fatalities  through  exams,  and 
despite  the  loss  of  the  above  star  perform¬ 
ers,  the  slogan,  “Watch  the  Tricolour,”  is 
one  that  will  have  real  significance  in  the 
1929-30  season  for  sport-lovers  through¬ 
out  Canada. 

The  Coaches 

THE  success  of  the  various  Queen's 
teams  is  in  no  small  measure  due  to 
the  ability  of  bur  various  coaches,  and 
to  the  hearty  co-operation  accorded  the 
athletes  by  the  A.  B.  of  C. 

Jimmy  Bews,  besides  being  physical 
director,  has  found  time  to  train  the 


rugby  squad,  coach  the  track  and  wrest¬ 
ling  teams,  and  lend  encouragement  and 
support  to  practically  every  team  in  the 
College.  This  sounds  like  a  repetition  of 
his  activities  throughout  several  genera¬ 
tions  of  undergraduates.  There  is  no 
man  more  popular  in  the  University  than 
the  hustling  Jimmy,  and  his  experience 
and  wisdom  are  much  sought  after  by  all 
the  stars  nad  would-be  stars. 

Orin  Carson  once  again  handled  the 
football  team,  and,  while  not  successful 
in  winning  the  championship,  devel¬ 
oped  several  promising  players,  and  laid 
firm  foundations  for  winning  teams  in 
the  next  few  years. 

Professor  Gelley  of  R.  M.  C.  coached 
the  senior  hockey  team,  and  their  success 
in  the  fastest  hockey  circles  of  Ontario 
speaks  volumes  for  the  work  of  their 
coach,  who  already  had  won  a  name  for 
himself  by  his  well-coached,  hard-fighting 
teams  of  other  years. 

“Senator”  Powell  as  usual  kept  the 
gridiron  players  on  their  toes  with  his 
snappy  methods  and  able  care.  He  was 
also  in  charge  of  the  Tricolour  hockey 
teams  in  the  minor  series,  and  produced 
no  less  than  three  group-winners. 

Jack  Jarvis  worked  wonders  with  the 
boxing  squad,  and  in  the  short  time  at  his 
disposal  produced  no  less  than  three  In¬ 
tercollegiate  champions.  Partly  due  to 
him,  interest  in  the  B.  W.  and  F.  Club 
reached  unparalleled  heights  this  year. 

Behind  the  athletic  scenes  is  J.  S.  Mc- 
Donell,  efficient  secretary  of  the  A.  B.  of 
C.  “J.  S.”  is  a  tireless  worker  and  sup¬ 
porter  for  all  the  teams.  He  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

There  are  several  others  who  have 
aided  in  making  Queen’s  teams  potential 
champions.  Prominent  among  these  are 
Harry  Batstone  and  “Chicks”  Mundell, 
assistant  football  coaches,  and  Gib  Mc- 
Kelvey,  the  vereqtile  coach-de-luxe. 

Most  of  these  men  will  h0  back  on  the 
job  next  year,  and  with  these  men  at  the 
helm  the  athletic  ship  should  be  steered 
successfully  into  the  harbour  of  many 
championships. 
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AT  THE  BRANCHES 


THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Kingston 
alumnae  was  held  in  Ban  Righ  Hall 
on  March  5  with  a  large  attendance.  The 
following  were  elected  to  the  executive 
for  1929:  Mrs.  D.  M.  Chown  (Mary 
MacPhail),  Arts  ’17,  president;  Miss 
Florence  O’Donnell,  Arts  ’09,  first  vice- 
president;  Miss  Mildred  Clow,  Arts  T4, 
second  vice-president;  Miss  Jennie  Rog¬ 
ers,  Arts  T5,  secretary;  Miss  Lois  M. 
Allen,  Arts  ’21,  treasurer;  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Watts  (Isabella  Best),  Arts  ’01,  Miss 
Margaret  Light,  Arts  ’26,  Miss  Bessie 
Simmons,  Arts  ’28,  and  Miss  Mabel  Ed¬ 
wards,  Arts  ’25,  councillors. 

*  *  *  * 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Kingston  alumnae 
on  April  2,  Miss  Wilhelmina  Gordon,  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  English  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  gave  a  most  interesting  and  in¬ 
formative  address  on  “J°lm  Galsworthy.” 

Saskafoon 

AT  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Saska¬ 
toon  branch  of  the  Alumni  Asocia- 
tion,  Mr.  W.  A.  Munro,  Arts  T2,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Dominion  Experimental 
Station  at  Rosthern,  gave  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  address  on  agricultural  ideals.  After 
the  address  there  was  a  general  talk  and 
discussion,  principally  of  Queen’s  affairs, 
and  in  particular  of  the  Review  and  the 
new  Quarterly.  The  following  executive 
was  elected :  Dr.  W.  T.  MacClement, 
Arts  ’88,  honorary  president;  W.  A. 
Munro,  Arts  ’02.  Rosthern,  president ; 
Dr.  J.  A.  Snell,  Arts  ’90,  LL.D.  ’17,  ffist 
vice-president;  Rev.  H.  A  McLeod,  Arts 
’18,  second  vice-president ;  J.  H.  Mac- 
Lenn^m  Arts  ’17,  61 6  Rusholme  Road, 
secretary-treasurer ;  Mrs.  M.  F.  Munro 
(Margaret  G.  Steele),  Arts  ’09,  314  32nd 
street,  assistant-secretary;  Murdoch  Ma- 
thccon.  Arts  ’07,  Prof.  R.  A.  Wilson, 
Arts  ’01,  Ph.E>.  ’06,  Robert  Henderson, 
Arts  ’17,  A.  A.  Murphy,  Sc.  ’07,  J.  L. 
MacKinnon,  Arts  T5,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Mc¬ 
Leod  (Doreene  Taggart),  Arts  T8,  and 


Prof.  M.  F.  Munro  (ex-officio),  Arts  ’04, 
Theol.  ’07,  committee. 

Toronfo 

{jN  the  evening  of  March  21  a  prece- 
dent  was  set  in  the  Ontario  College 
of  Education,  when  the  sixty  Queen’s 
graduates  in  attendance  entertained  the 
College  at  a  dinner-dance.  Dinner  was 
served  in  the  cafeteria  of  the  College  and 
the  large  gymnasium  was  decorated  with 
Queen's  colours,  electric  bulbs  of  the  tri¬ 
colour  being  used  for  lighting  effect.  All 
the  guests  from  the  other  universities 
were  perforce  made  to  wear  the  Queen’s 
colours  for  the  evening.  The  committees 
in  charge  were:  H.  L.  Halpenny,  Arts 
’28,  R.  La  Pierre,  Arts  ’27,  conveners ; 
J.  L.  Kerr,  Arts  ’27,  H.  E.  Murphy, 
Arts  ’28,  Miss  Kathleen  Harkness,  Arts 
'27,  Miss  E.  Marion  Moffatt,  Arts  ’26, 
decorations ;  Miss  Lola  Saundercook, 
Arts  ’28,  Miss  Maxine  Browne,  Arts  ’28, 
refreshments ;  R.  H.  Thompson,  Arts  ’28, 
Clarence  Fisher,  Arts  ’28,  novelties. 

Vancouver 

jjN  March  7,  the  Vancouver  branch 
of  the  Alumni  Association  held  a 
dinner  at  the  Vancouver  Hotel  with  Dr. 
M.  Y.  Williams,  Sc.  ’09,  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  British  Columbia,  in  the  chair.  The 
special  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Dr. 
J.  Mackintosh  Bell,  Arts  ’99,  of  Ottawa, 
who  spoke  most  interestingly  on  “Stories 
of  Many  Lands.”  Dean  R.  W.  Brock, 
Arts  '95,  introduced  the  speaker.  There 
were  about  fifty  guests  at  the  function, 
including  Dean  and  Mrs.  Brock  (Mildred 
Britton),  Arts  ’99,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liams  (Lulu  Philp),  Arts  ’09,  Dr.  Isabel 
Maclnnis,  Arts  ’08,  Dr.  Fred  C.  Bell, 
C.M.G.,  Arts  ’05,  and  Mrs.  Bell,  Mr.  J. 
A.  Campbell,  Arts  T2,  and  Mrs.  Camp¬ 
bell,  Mrs.  Ulrich,  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Huyck, 
Sc.  ’12.  The  annual  report  was  present¬ 
ed  and  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensu¬ 
ing  year.  Altogether  it  was  a  most  en¬ 
joyable  and  successful  meeting. 
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Birfhs 

Burleigh — On  December  27,  at  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital,  Kingston,  to  H.  C.  Burleigh, 
Med.  ’26,  and  Mrs.  Burleigh,  of  Newton 
Falls,  N.Y.,  a  daughter. 

Bradfield — At  Kingston,  on  March  23,  to 
R.  D.  Bradfield,  and  Mrs.  Bradfield  (Eva  E. 
Newell),  Arts  ’26,  a  son. 

Chrysler — On  March  20,  at  Victoria  Me¬ 
morial  Hospital,  to  H.  W.  Chrysler,  Arts 
’21,  of  Toronto,  a  daughter  (Alice  Marga¬ 
ret). 

Des  Brisay — At  Kingston  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  on  March  5,  to  A.  W.  Y.  Des  Brisay, 
and  Mrs.  Des  Brisay  (Vera  A.  Skinner), 
Arts  ’26,  a  daughter. 

Macgillivray — At  the  Women’s  College 
Hospital,  Toronto,  on  Saturday,  March  2,  to 
Rev’.  J.  M.  Macgillivray,  Arts  ’10,  and  Mrs. 
Macgillivray,  a  son. 

Skinner — At  Toronto,  on  January  27, 
1928,  to  E.  W.  Skinner,  Arts  ’23,  Sc.  ’25,  and 
Mrs.  Skinner,  a  daughter. 

Thorn — At  the  Women’s  College  Hospital, 
Toronto,  on  March  20,  to  W.  A.  Thorn,  Sc. 
’24,  and  Mrs.  Thorn,  a  son. 

Marriages 

Boucher-Bogart  —  At  Sydenham  Street 
United  Church,  Kingston,  on  Saturday, 
March  23,  Thelma  Wells  Bogart,  Arts  ’27, 
M.Sc.  (Chicago),  daughter  of  Dr.  I.  G.  Bo¬ 
gart,  Med.  ’01,  and  Mrs.  Bogart,  to  Duncan 
Wilson  Boucher,  Med.  ’28,  of  Orange  N.J., 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boucher,  of  Chapleau. 

Frid — On  December  29,  1928,  at  Fredo- 
nia,  N.Y.,  Eva  La  Villa  Oliver,  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Ohio,  to  Clifford  Harold  Frid,  Sc.  ’22. 

Kilborn — On  Saturday,  March  16,  at  the 
Church  of  the  Epiphany,  Sudbury,  Ont., 
Gladys,  younger  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  McGrath,  South  River,  to  Roland 
Kenneth  Kilborn,  Sc.  ’27,  son  of  Dr.  Retta 
Gifford  Kilborn  and  the  late  Dr.  0.  L.  Kil¬ 
born,  Arts  ’88,  Med.  ’89,  of  West  China. 

Kirkland-Pritchard — In  June,  1928,  Jessie 
Pritchard,  Arts  ’27,  to  Maurice  F.  Kirkland, 
Arts  ’24.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirkland  reside  in 
Oshawa,  Ont. 

MacDonald  —  At  the  residence  of  the 
bride’s  aunt,  at  Barrie,  Ont.,  on  March  28, 
Edith  Marion  Smith,  daughter  of  the  late 
J.  S.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  of  Barrie,  to  Neil 
Thomas  MacDonald,  Sc.  ’23,  of  Barrie. 

McGill — At  Morrisburg,  on  December  22, 
Lulu  Mae  Louden,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Louden,  to  Andrew  Kirk  McGill, 
Sc.  ’22,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  McGill 
of  Glanworth,  Ont. 


Racey — On  March  20,  in  St.  Andrew’s 
Church,  Westmount,  Margaret  Elza  Hutchi¬ 
son,  daughter  of  Mr.  Ernest  E.  Hutchison, 
and  the  late  Mrs.  Hutchison,  to  Herbert 
John  Racey,  Sc.  ’28,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Herbert  W.  Racey.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Racey  will 
reside  in  La  Tuque. 

Roszell — On  Thursday,  March  28,  at  Wal- 
mer  Road  Baptist  Church,  Toronto,  Eunice 
Annie  Greenwood  to  Marcus  C.  Roszell,, 
Arts:  ’19,  both  of  Toronto. 

Deaths 

Alway — In  March  occurred  the  death  of 
Queen’s  oldest  medical  graduate,  Dr.  E.  A. 
Alway,  of  Bartonv'ille,  Ont.  Enoch  Arthur 
Alway  was  born  in  1836  in  Townsend  tp., 
Norfolk  County,  but  received  his  secondary 
education  at  Cobourg  Grammar  School. 
Thence  he  entered  Queen’s  Medical  Faculty 
and  graduated  from  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  1869,  sixty 
years  ago.  Dr.  Barton  has  for  a  generation 
been  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Went¬ 
worth  County,  having  been  at  Bartonville 
for  thirty-seven  years,  and  was  the  first 
medical  health  officer  for  Barton  township. 
Dr.  Alway  is  survived  by  his  widow,  and 
eight  children. 

Gouin — Very  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  his 
duties,  Sir  Lomer  Gouin,  Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Quebec,  was  seized  with  an  attack 
of  angina  pectoris  in  the  Legislative  Build¬ 
ings  at  Quebec,  on  March  28,  and  died  short¬ 
ly  afterwards,  surrounded  by  his  family  and 
his  ministers.  He  was  born  sixty-seven 
years  ago  at  Grondines,  son  of  a  doctor  who 
died  early  in  life,  leaving  his  son  to  be 
brought  up  in  the  bilingual  home  of  an 
uncle,  from  whose  quiet  discipline  Sir 
Lomer  derived  many  of  his  solid  qualities 
of  statesmanship  and  professional  leader¬ 
ship.  He  attended  Sorel  College  and  Laval 
University,  and  had  a  rapid  rise  at  the  bar. 
He  was  elected  batonnier-general  in  1910. 
He  was  for  a  time  an  alderman  of  Mont¬ 
real,  and  in  1897  was  elected  to  the  provin¬ 
cial  legislature  for  St.  James.  He  eventu¬ 
ally  succeeded  to  the  premiership  in  1905, 
and  presided  over  the  political  destinies  of 
his  province  for  fifteen  years,  as  one  of 
Canada’s  most  progressive  and  successful 
administrators.  He  joined  the  first  King 
Government  at  Ottawa  in  1921,  but  re¬ 
signed  two  years  later,  after  having  repre¬ 
sented  Canada  at  Geneva  and  at  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Conference  in  1923.  He  was  prominent¬ 
ly  identified  with  educational,  financial,  and 
industrial  interests.  His  first  wife  was  a 
daughter  of  Hon.  Honore  Mercier,  and  his 
second  wnfe,  the  present  Lady  Gouin,  was 
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Miss  Alice  Amos.  Sir  Lomer  was  knighted 
in  1908,  and  was  a  Commander  of  the  Le¬ 
gion  of  Honour,  and  a  Grand  Officer  of  the 
Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium.  He  was  lau- 
reated  LL.D.  of  Queen’s  in  1921. 

Halliday  — On  Saturday,  April  6,  at  West¬ 
ern  Hospital,  Toronto  occurred  the  death 
of  Dr.  Armand  A.  Halliday,  after  an  illness 
of  three  weeks.  Armand  Halliday  was  of 
U.  E.  L.  descent  and  was  born  in  1888 
the  only  son  of  the  late  Mr.  M.  A.  Halli¬ 
day  of  Chesley,  and  Mrs.  Halliday,  now  of 
Toronto.  He  received  his  early  education 
at  Chesley  and  came  to  Queen’s  in  1907, 
graduating  M.D.,  C.M.,  in  1912.  He  was  in¬ 
terne  at  the  General  and  Wellesley  hospitals 
at  Toronto,  and  did  postgradaute  work  in 
Boston.  In  1915  he  joined  the  Harvard 
Medical  Unit,  transferring  after  six  months 
to  the  R.  A.  M.  C.  and  was  attached  to  the 
7th  Suffolks.  He  was  invalided  home  in 
1917.  He  then  married  Miss  Mary  Cope¬ 
land  of  Providence,  R.I.,  and  resumed  his 
postgraduate  work  at  Boston  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary.  He  was  on  the  staff  of  Christie 
Street  Hospital,  Toronto,  for  two  years, 
and  entered  private  practice  in  Toronto  in 
1922,  being  also  attached  to  Western  Hos¬ 
pital.  He  was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  College  of  Surgeons  in  1927.  He  is 
survived  by  his  widow  and  two  children, 
and  also  by  his  mother  and  two  sisters,  one 
of  whom  is  Miss  Ferna  Halliday,  Arts  ’16. 

Kellock — On  March  8,  at  Harrisville, 
N.Y.,  the  death  occurred  of  Dr.  David  Kel¬ 
lock,  in  his  sixty-fourth  year.  David  Kel¬ 
lock  was;  born  in  Scotland,  but  came  to 
Canada  with  his  father,  Rev.  D.  Kellock,  for 
many  years  Presbyterian  minister  at  Spen- 
cerville,  Ont.  There  he  received  his  early 
education  and  entered  the  Royal  College  at 
Queen’s  in  1885,  graduating  M.D.,  C.M.,  in 
1890.  Soon  after  graduation  Dr.  Kellock 
moved  to  New  York  State,  where  he  even¬ 
tually  settled  into  a  mixed  town-and-coun- 
try  practice  at  Harrisville,  where  he  .spent 
the  last  years  of  his  life. 

Loughrin — After  an  illness  of  over  two 
years,  the  death  occurred  at  Tucson,  Ari¬ 
zona,  on  March  13,  of  T.  D.  (Dannie) 
Loughrin,  of  Mattawa,  Ont.  Dannie  Lough¬ 
rin  was  bom  at  Mattawa  forty-two  years 
ago,  son  of  the  late  John  Loughrin  and 
Bridget  O’Gorman.  He  attended  St.  Anne’s 
School,  Mattawa,  and  St.  Michael’s  College, 
and  entered  the  Queen’s  School  of  Mining 
in  1912.  After  leaving  Queen’s  he  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Hollinger  Mines,  and  became 
a  leader,  not  only  in  his  profession,  but  in 
sports  throughout  the  North  County,  where 
he  founded  several  clubs.  He  leaves  a  large 
body  of  friends  to  mourn  his  loss. 

McArthur — After  a  long  illness  on  Sun¬ 
day,  March  25,  occurred  the  death  of  Mr. 
Charles  McArthur,  of  Burks  Falls,  Ont. 
Charles  McArthur  was  born  at  Beaverton 
in  1857,  the  son  of  a  pioneer  farmer,  and 
after  attending  Upper  Canada  College  en¬ 
tered  Queen’s  in  1879.  After  leaving  the 
University  he  practised  law  for  a  time  in 


the  United  States,  and  later  became  a 
teacher  and  private  tutor.  Almost  thirty 
years  ago  he  went  to  Burks  Falls  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  steamship  lines,  and  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the 
municipality.  He  was  police  magistrate  for 
seventeen  years,  resigning  in  1927,  and 
was  still  clerk  of  the  village  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  and 
by  three  .sons  and  two  daughters. 

Macdonald — On  March  29  at  Winnipeg, 
after  a  long  period  of  failing  health  oc¬ 
curred  the  death  of  Sir  Hugh  John  Macdon¬ 
ald  in  his  eightieth  year.  Born  in  Kingston, 
the  son  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  Hugh 
Macdonald  received  his  education  at  Queen’s 
College  Preparatory  School,  whence  he  en¬ 
tered  Queen’s  College  at  fifteen  years  of 
age,  completing  his  first  two  years  before 
going  to  Toronto.  He  was  apprenticed  in 
law  to  leading  Toronto  and  Ottawa  firms, 
and  later  joined  his  father  in  Kingston. 
He  served  in  the  Fenian  raid  of  1866,  and 
in  the  Red  River  Rebellion  of  1870,  which 
introduced  him  to  the  West.  There  he 
moved  in  1882  and  became  a  leading  lawyer 
of  Winnipeg.  The  Saskatchewan  Rebellion 
found  him  again  under  arms.  He  captured 
the  Winnipeg  seat  for  the  Conservatives  in 
1891,  but  soon  retired  from  political  life, 
which  had  no  charms  for  him.  Only  in 
emergency  did  he  bring  his  great  personal 
popularity  to  the  political  cause,  saving 
Manitoba  from  the  debacle  of  1896,  and 
giving  her  a  Conservative  provincial  gov¬ 
ernment  in  1899.  Sir  Hugh  has  been  Police 
Magistrate  of  Winnipeg  since  1911,  and 
K.C.  since  1903.  Few  men  active  at  the 
Bar  and  in  politics  retained  such  a  univer¬ 
sal  company  of  friends.  He  is  survived  by 
Lady  Macdonald. 

Milliken — The  very  sudden  death  of  Mr. 
J.  B.  Milliken  occurred  at  his  home  on  First 
Avenue,  Ottawa,  on  March  2,  after  a  visit 
to  the  theatre.  John  Bolton  Milliken  was 
born  in  Middlesex  County  in  1868,  son  of  the 
late  Samuel  Milliken,  and  was  educated  at 
the  Strathroy  Collegiate,  after  which  he 
taught  school  for  some  years.  He  distin¬ 
guished  himself  as  principal  of  the  Boys’ 
Industrial  School  at  Mimico.  He  then  at¬ 
tended  Queen’s,  graduating  in  Arts  in  1907, 
and  in  Science  the  next  year,  after  which  he 
joined  the  Topographical  Survey  at  Ottawa. 
He  has  served  the  remainder  of  his  career 
in  that  department,  where  he  was  known 
and  beloved  as  a  most  active  civil  servant 
and  loyal  friend.  He  became  a  D.L.S.  in 
1911.  Mr.  Milliken  had  at  all  periods  of  his 
life  been  a  first-class  athlete  and  was  a  not¬ 
able  marksman.  He  rose  from  the  ranks  to 
a  captaincy  in  the  field  during  the  South 
African  War.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
formerly  Miss  Vera  Barker. 

White — On  March  27,  at  Toronto,  occur¬ 
red  the  death  of  Miss  Sylvia  Evelyn  White, 
nurse-in-training  at  the  Toronto  General 
Hospital.  Miss  White  had  been  a  member 
of  Arts  ’31,  and  was  only  twenty  years  old, 
being  universally  popular  with  a  host  of 
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friends,  both  in  Kingston  and  in  Toronto. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  W.  J.  B. 
White  of  Kingston,  and  of  Mrs.  White,  and 
is  survived  by  her  mother,  and  three  sisters, 
one  of  whom  is  Miss  Vivien  White,  Arts 
’26,  of  Toronto. 

Nofes 

1871-1880 

Dr.  Adalbert  B.  Deynard,  Med.  ’75,  has 
been  located  in  New  York  City  for  several 
years.  His  present  address  is  11  East  48th 
Street. 

1881-1890 

Rev.  J.  A.  Claxton,  Arts  ’88,  Theol.  ’96, 
has  been  United  Church  minister  at  Ma- 
grath  and  Spring  Coulee,  Alberta,  for  the 
past  two  years. 

Dean  J.  C.  Connell,  Arts  ’85,  Med  .’88,  of 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  was  in  Toronto  for 


a  short  time  in  connection  with  medical 
legislation  presented  to  the  Provincial  Par¬ 
liament.  He  later  left  with  Mrs.  Connell 
for  a  six  weeks  visit  in  the  South. 

William  Curie,  Arts  ’89,  has  been  recently 
appointed  general  counsel  for  the  C.  P.  R. 
with  headquarters  in  Montreal.  He  had 
formerly  been  C.  P.  R.  solicitor  in  the  same 
city. 

Rev.  Alfred  Fitzpatrick,  Arts  ’89,  head  of 
the  celebrated  Frontier  College,  which  is 
his  own  foundation,  received  further  trib¬ 
ute  recently  when  the  two  women  who  in 
March  mushed  to  Toronto  from  the  North 
country  and  who  were  familiar  with  the 
work  of  the  Frontier  College  throughout 
the  pioneer  districts,  spoke  most  enthusias¬ 
tically  and  gratefully  of  his  work. 

Rev.  Dr.  D.  E.  Foley,  Med.  ’86,  Arts  ’07, 
who  was  given  a  new  parish  last  summer, 
now  resides  at  1423  Central  Ave.,  W.,  New¬ 
port  Beach,  Calif. 
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1891-1900 

Dr.  G.  C.  Ferrier,  Med.  ’00,  of  South 
Mountain,  Ont.,  was  bereaved  on  March  20, 
by  the  death  of  his  wife,  formerly  Miss 
F.  A.  Redmond. 

Dr.  George  C.  Giles,  Med.  ’93,  is  practis¬ 
ing  in  Oakland,  Iowa. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  G.  Potter,  Arts  ’91,  pastor  of 
the  MacVicar  Memorial  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Montreal  since  1910,  has  just 
been  laureated  D.D.  by  the  Presbyterian 
Theological  College  in  that  city.  Dr.  Potter 
came  from  England  early  in  life  to  Nova 
Scotia  and  entered  Dalhousie  University, 
but  came  to  Queen’s  in  1889  to  complete  his 
Arts  and  Theology  studies.  He  did  post¬ 
graduate  work  at  McGill  and  Toronto,  and 
has  had  an  unusually  successful  career  as 
pastor. 

Rev.  T.  J.  Thompson,  Theol.  ’93  Arts  ’95, 
has  been  pastor  of  Glebe  United  Church,  at 
Ottawa,  since  1913.  This  church  was  de¬ 
veloped  from  a  small  Sunday  School  found¬ 
ed  in  1895  by  F.  H.  Chrysler,  K.C.,  Arts  ’66, 
and  the  first  regular  services  were  conduct¬ 
ed  by  Rev.  W.  G.  Back,  D.D.  ’22,  then  a 
student  at  Queen’s.  Before  Mr.  Thompson 
the  pastor  was  Rev.  Dr.  J.  W.  H.  Milne, 
Arts  ’87,  D.D.  ’14,  who  was  at  the  Glebe 
from  1898  to  1912.  Mr.  Thompson  went  to 
Ottawa  from  Collingwood. 

1901-1910 

E.  T.  Dwyer,  Arts  ’01,  Sc.  ’02,  spent  his 
honeymoon  on  a  Mediterranean  cruise. 

M.  F.  Fairlie,  Sc.  ’02,  mine  manager  of  the 
Mining  Corporation  of  Canada,  recently  col¬ 
laborated  in  San  Francisco  with  officials  of 
Goldfields  Consolidated,  the  Canadian  com¬ 
pany’s  partner  in  New  Monarch  Mines,  on 
plans  for  the  300-ton  mill,  which  is  to  be 
erected  on  the  British  Columbia  property. 
Mr.  Fairlie  is  a  specialist  in  mill  design  and 
operation. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Graham,  Med.  ’04,  has  been  lo¬ 
cated  for  some  time  at  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Rev.  Dr.  John  Mackie,  D.D.  ’03,  formerly 
of  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Kingston,  resides 
in  India  with  his  family. 

Miss  Elizabeth  McNab,  Arts  ’01,  now  re¬ 
sides  with  her  uncle  in  Pembroke.  Before 
retiring  from  teaching  she  had  held  posi¬ 
tions  at  Lindsay,  Prince  Albert,  and  Cal¬ 
gary.  She  has  travelled  extensively  in 
France  and  Germany. 

Rev.  D.  H.  Marshall,  Arts  ’04,  Theol.  ’08, 
formerly  on  pastoral  work  in  Alberta,  now 
resides  in  Saskatoon. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  Howard  Philp,  Arts  ’03,  is 
United  Church  minister  at  Sackville,  N.B. 

James  A.  Richardson,  Arts  ’06,  of  Winni¬ 
peg,  has  recently  extended  the  wide  range 
of  his  financial  interests  by  his  election  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Canadian  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Co. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Stinson  (Nellie  Philp),  Arts 
’10,  of  Janetville,  Ont.,  was  bereaved  on 


January  11  by  the  death  of  her  husband 
from  influenza. 

Rev.  Basil  W.  Thompson,  Arts  ’08,  of 
Parkdale  United  Church,  Toronto,  is  moving 
to  London,  Ont.,  to  become  pastor  of  Wes¬ 
ley  Church  in  that  city. 

1911-1920 

Leslie  Bell,  Arts  ’ll,  has  been  Conserva¬ 
tive  M.P.  for  St.  Antoine,  Montreal,  in  the 
last  two  parliaments,  and  is  one  of  the 
younger  and  most  brilliant  members  of  the 
Opposition  at  Ottawa.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Michigan  and  Dalhousie  universities,  and 
is  a  D.C.L.  of  King’s.  He  is  a  K.C.  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  is  senior  member  of  Bell,  Pen¬ 
der,  and  West,  advocates,  of  Montreal. 

W.  B.  Donoghue,  Sc.  ’12,  who  returned  to 
Cerro  de  Pasco  last  May,  is  now  assistant 
superintendent  for  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  Cop¬ 
per  Corp.  at  their  head  office.  He  spent 
1926  and  1927  with  the  Hollinger  Mine,  but 
had  been  previously  in  Peru  since  gradua¬ 
tion  except  for  five  years’  war  service. 

R.  H.  Hutchinson,  Sc.  ’ll,  has  been  for 
the  past  two  years  on  the  staff  of  the  Coni- 
agas  Mine,  Cobalt,  Ont.  He  had  formerly 
taught  at  the  mining  school  at  Sudbury  for 
some  time. 

R.  L.  Dunsmore,  Sc.  ’15,  is  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Petroleum  Co.,  at  Talara,  Peru. 

R.  E.  Dowsett,  Arts  ’13,  of  the  Manufac¬ 
turers  Life,  at  Toronto,  was  representing 
that  company  at  Queen’s  last  month  engag¬ 
ing  students  for  summer  employment.  Mrs. 
Dowsett  was  Jean  Rose,  Arts  ’19,  and  is 
president  of  the  Toronto  alumnae. 

Ed.  Elliott,  Sc.  ’13,  of  The  Pas,  Man.,  was 
one  of  a  group  from  ‘‘North  of  53”  who 
flew  to  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Canadian 
Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy  at  Win¬ 
nipeg. 

Dr.  M.  H.  W.  Fizzell,  Med.  ’13,  practises 
at  Loverna,  Sask. 

Rev.  V.  M.  Gilbert,  Arts  ’14,  is  United 
Church  minister  at  Olds,  Alberta. 

Lt.-Col.  R.  D.  Harkness,  Sc.  ’13,  is  now 
general  commercial  manager  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Electric  Co.,  at  Montreal.  He  is  this 
year  retiring  from  the  command  of  the  1st 
Canadian  Motor  Machine  Gun  Brigade,  and 
holds  the  D.S.O.  and  M.C. 

Miss  N.  Irving,  Arts  ’15,  is  teaching  in 
the  Hamilton  Normal  School. 

1921-1928 

Miss  Jessie  I.  Armstrong,  Arts  ’24,  is 
teaching  at  Port  Hope  Collegiate. 

R.  J.  Askin,  Sc.  ’23,  has  returned  from 
Iroquois  Falls  to  the  Fort  William  division 
of  the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

Dr.  T.  J.  Curphey,  Med.  ’21,  until  recently 
in  New  York  City,  has  been  appointed  tutor 
in  pathology  at  Cornell  University. 

Miss  Gertrude  Dammann,  Arts  ’25,  has 
been  teaching  at  Carleton  Place  for  the  past 
two  years. 

H.  B.  Elliott,  Sc.  ’20,  is  on  the  engineer¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  Cincinnati  Tool  and  Steel 
Co. 
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Dr.  W.  S.  Fitzpatrick,  Med.  ’26,  is  special¬ 
izing  in  pediatrics  in  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Gerald  Graham,  Arts  ’24,  of  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  recently  in  the  interfaculty 
field  events  won  the  220-yard  hurdles  in  the 
fast  time  of  27  seconds. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Judge,  Med.  ’23,  is  located  at 
Parry  Sound,  Ont. 

L.  F.  Kindle,  Arts  ’26,  who  for  the  past 
two  years  has  been  at  University  College, 
Oxford,  is  now  teaching  on  the  geology  staff 
of  Rutgers  College.  Next  year  he  is  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  Princeton  for  his  doctorate. 

A.  J.  Legault,  Sc.  ’21,  is  sales  engineer 
with  the  Bristol  Co.,  at  Waterbury,  Conn. 

J.  C.  R.  MacPherson,  Sc.  T2,  is  manager 
of  the  successful  Graham-Bosquet  mine. 

M.  S.  Macgillivray,  Sc.  ’23,  has  recently 
joined  the  firm  of  T.  Pringle  &  Son,  con¬ 
sulting  engineers,  at  Montreal. 

A.  C.  Malloch,  Sc.  ’21,  is  with  the  Affili¬ 
ated  Engineering  Companies,  Ltd.,  at  To¬ 
ronto. 

H.  E.  Medd,  Sc.  ’21  is  plant  engineer  with 
the  Howard  Smith  paper  mills  at  Cornwall, 
Ont. 

W.  Stuart  Mills,  Sc.  ’21,  is  engineer  and 
salesman  with  Wallace  and  Tiernan,  Ltd., 
in  Newark,  N.J.  He  had  formerly  been 
with  the  hydraulic  department  of  the  H.  E. 
P.  C.  of  Ontario  and  on  municipal  engineer¬ 
ing. 

H.  H.  North,  Sc.  ’24,  is  mining  engineer 
with  the  Braden  Copper  Co.,  at  Rancagua, 
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Chile.  He  has  been  in  South  America  for 
the  past  four  years. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Paul,  Med.  ’21,  of  Cochrane, 
Ont.,  son  of  Mrs.  W.  J.  Paul,  of  Kingston, 
and  a  former  hockey  star,  distinguished 
himself  in  March  by  his  flight  with  Capt. 
Roy  Maxwell  to  Moose  Factory,  James 
Bay,  to  assist  the  missionary,  Rev.  G.  Mor¬ 
row.  Mr.  Morrow,  who  had  been  brought 
over  a  hundred  miles  by  sled  from  Rupert’s 
Factory  with  a  fractured  leg  for  which  no 
medical  assistance  was  available,  was  in  a 
serious  condition  until  Capt.  Maxwell  trans¬ 
ported  Dr.  Paul  to  his  bedside.  The  rescu¬ 
ers  met  with  exceptionally  bad  flying  con¬ 
ditions,  and  had  to  complete  their  journey 
by  foot  through  the  deep  snow  into  which 
their  Gypsy  Moth  aeroplane  had  sunk.  Dr. 


Paul’s  trip,  besides  relieving  and  rescuing 
Mr.  Morrow,  also  dispelled  the  rumour  that 
there  was  an  epidemic  of  disease  among  the 
James  Bay  Indians. 

G.  P.  Rankin,  Arts  ’24,  is  with  the  McColl 
Frontenac  Oil  Co.,  at  Toronto. 

Gifford  Swartman,  Sc.  ’23,  did  notable 
service  flying  into  the  ’flu-stricken  Indian 
villages  north  of  Sioux  Lookout  last  winter. 
The  medical  officer  with  him  was  Dr.  G.  L. 
Bell,  Med.  T9. 

Dr.  Wallace  Troup,  Med.  ’24,  of  Ottawa, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  medical  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Dr.  C.  O.  Vrooman,  Med.  ’28,  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  practice  at  Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y. 

Miss  Margaret  Walker,  Arts  ’27,  entered 
the  Civil  Service  at  Ottawa  on  March  1. 
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PRINCIPAL  TAYLOR 
ANNOUNCES  EARLY  RETIREMENT 


THE  request  that  he  be  allowed  to  re¬ 
tire  from  the  Principalship  of 
Queen's,  which  he  has  occupied  for  the 
past  twelve  years,  was  received  from  Dr. 
R.  Bruce  Taylor  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  held  on  May  8 
following  the  Spring  Convocation.  Doc¬ 
tor  Taylor  asked  that  his  resignation  be 
accepted  as  soon  as  a  satisfactory  succes¬ 
sor  could  be  secured. 

The  definite  statement  of  Dr.  Taylor’s 
wish  to  retire  came  as  a  surprise  to  the 
Trustees,  and  it  was  accepted  with  con¬ 
siderable  reluctance.  As  stated  in  his  let¬ 
ter  which  is  given  below,  the  Principal 
had  for  some  time  felt  that  he  desired 
more  freedom  for  literary  work  than  the 
duties  of  the  head  of  a  great  university 
permitted.  He  had  guided  Queen’s 
through  one  of  the  most  strenuous  and 
expansive  periods  of  its  history,  and  he 
believed  that  a  younger  man  with  fresh 
outlook,  policies,  and  contacts  could  pos¬ 
sibly  give  the  University  a  new  energy 
towards  even  wider  and  greater  useful¬ 
ness. 

Principal  Taylor’s  letter  follows : 

May  8th,  1929. 
To  the  Board  of  Trustees, 

Queen’s  University. 

Gentlemen :  It  has  long  been  a  hope 
with  me  that  I  might  drop  out  of  active 
service  in  the  University  at  the  age  of 
sixty.  In  October  next  I  shall  reach  that 
age.  I  should  like  then,  or  as  soon  after¬ 
wards  as  possible,  to  be  free  from  the 
strain  of  a  large  and  exacting  task  and 
to  give  myself  leisure  that  a  busy  public 


life  has  denied  me  for  a  little  literary 
work. 

I  have  served  Queen’s  now  for  almost 
twelve  years.  I  came  to  the  University 
when  the  war  was  at  its  height,  and  when 
the  institution  was  being  kept  upon  its 
feet  only  by  the  large  liberalities  of  Dr. 
Douglas,  the  Chancellor.  Problems  of 
reconstruction  and  finance  had  to  be  met 
at  once,  but  all  was  made  easy  bv  that 
sense  of  a  new  beginning  which  charac¬ 
terized  all  things  just  after  the  war.  The 
immediate  financial  necessity  was  to  some 
extent  met  by  the  raising  of  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  largely  from  Douglas  and  Carnegie 
gifts.  The  next  question  was  the  reor¬ 
ganization  and  strengthening  of  the 
Medical  Faculty.  The  Trustees  entered 
into  the  plan  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  reported  to-night  in  a  Medical 
School  of  the  first  rank.  ^  The  whole 
Queen’s  body,  trustees,  staff,  and  gradu¬ 
ates,  have  just  undertaken  another  en¬ 
dowment  effort  which  will  ha\  e  lesults 
greater  than  those  immediately  available. 
In  these  efforts  I  have  been  only  one  of 
a  number  of  deeply  interested  people,  but 
the  net  result  of  this  activity  is  that  in 
twelve  years  the  University  has  trebled 
its  revenue,  has  greatly  increased  its 
plant,  while  the  number  of  students  has 
steadily  grown  until  it  now  taxes .  and 
overtaxes  the  available  accommodation. 

I  believe,  however,  that  any  impulse  I 
have  been  able  to  give  the  institution  has 
been  given,  and  that  a  new  man  with 
fresh  outlook,  and  policies,  and  contacts, 
and  above  all  with  youth,  could  gh  e  the 
University  such  an  impulse  and  direction 
as  would  move  it  to  yet  wider  usefulness. 
I,  therefore,  beg  to  approach  the  Trustee 
body  with  a  suggestion  that  I  be  relieved 
of  my  present  responsibilities. 
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Needless  to  say  I  have  every  desire  to 
avoid  embarrassing  the  Trustees  by  any 
hasty  action.  It  is  possible  that  some 
man  may  be  in  view,  and  in  that  case  the 
process  of  transition  need  not  be  de¬ 
layed.  But  I  am  quite  prepared  to  carry 
on  in  the  meantime  so  that  there  should 
be  no  dislocation  in  the  administration. 

I  shall  always  count  these  years  spent 
in  Queen’s  as  the  most  interesting  and 
the  most  valuable  of  my  life,  and  the 
trustees  can,  of  course,  count  on  me  to 
co-operate  with  them  in  everything  that 
concerns  the  welfare  of  our  common  in¬ 
terest. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  R.  BRUCE  TAYLOR, 

Principal. 

In  accepting  the  resignation  the  Board 
of  Trustees  passed  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion  : 

That  the  Board  has  learned  with  re¬ 
gret  of  the  Principal’s  wish  to  retire;  that 
it  desires  to  express  its  deep  appreciation 
of  his  gi eat  seivice  to  the  University  dur¬ 
ing  his  term  of  office;  that  it  will  endea- 
voui  to  met  his  wishes,  but  requests  him 
to  retain  his  post  for  such  time  as  may  be 
necessaiy  to  secure  a  suitable  successor.” 

The  following  committee  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  discuss  the  questions  raised  by 
Doctoi  Taylor  s  letter  and  the  resolution 
of  the  Board  thereon,  and  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  recommend  to  the 
Board  a  successor  to  the  Principal :  W.  F. 
Rickie,  K.C.,  A.  J.  Meiklejohn,  Tudge 
ell,  J.  A.  Richardson,  Dr.  Adam 
Shortt,  Hon.  Andrew  Haydon,  Rev.  D. 
R.  Drummond,  D.  I.  McLeod,  J.  M. 
Macdonnell,  Dr.  Dwyer,  Miss  Whitton, 
E.  R.  Peacock,  R.  O.  Sweezey,  J.  M.  Bell. 

Dr.  R.  Bruce  Taylor  became  Principal 
of  Queen’s  in  1917,  following  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  D.  M.  Gordon.  He  came  to 
the  University  in  the  midst  of  the  war 
period,  when  the  college,  like  many  other 
Canadian  institutions,  was  in  a  somewhat 
disorganized  condition.  Its  staff  was 
seriously  disrupted,  its  policy  unsettled, 


and  its  endowment  quite  inadequate  to 
meet  present  or  future  needs.  All  of 
these  ills  have  been  cured  under  the 
regime  of  Principal  Taylor,  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  now  finds  itself  the  equal  in  effi¬ 
ciency  and  scholarship  of  any  in  Canada. 

Almost  immediately  after  his  formal 
installation,  in  the  fall  of  1919,  Doctor 
Taylor  was  faced  with  an  endowment 
campaign,  and  by  ceaseless  energy  and 
concentrated  personal  effort  on  his  part 
the  sum  of  approximately  one  million 
dollars  was  raised.  It  was  during  this 
campaign  that  the  splendid  gifts  of  the 
late  Dr.  James  Douglas  and  of  the  Carne¬ 
gie  Foundation  came  to  Queen’s.  Then 
followed  the  great  expansion  of  the 
Kingston  General  Hospital,  which  gave 
to  Queen’s  medical  clinics  only  exceeded 
by  those  of  the  metropolitan  cities.  Final¬ 
ly,  in  the  endowment  campaign  of  1926, 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  he  took  an  indefatigable  part,  trav¬ 
elling  continually  for  several  months  to 
widely  scattered  localities  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States. 

Under  his  regime  the  whole  trend  of 
the  University  expansion  has  been  to¬ 
wards  efficiency  and  scholarship  rather 
than  towards  mere  numbers.  The  Medi¬ 
cal  faculty  has  strictly  limited  its  regis¬ 
tration  to  its  clinical  facilities,  which,  as 
already  mentioned,  have  tremendously 
increased,  till  at  the  present  time  Queen’s 
medical  school  ranks  with  the  best  non¬ 
specialist  colleges  in  North  America. 
The  Arts  faculty  has  notably  enlarged  its 
staff  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  fifty  per  cent, 
student  increase  during  the  past  five 
years.  In  Science,  though  the  number  of 
students  has  increased,  the  expansion  in 
equipment  has  likewise  fully  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  of  the  faculty.  Any  sug¬ 
gestion  made  by  the  dean  of  a  faculty  in¬ 
variably  received  the  careful  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  consideration  of  the  Principal. 
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The  abolition  of  the  Faculty  of  Edu¬ 
cation  (which  was  under  the  Ontario  De¬ 
partment  of  Education)  during  Princi¬ 
pal  Taylor's  jurisdiction  had  an  effect 
similar  to  the  earlier  separation  of  the 
whole  University  from  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  that  it  removed  all  extraneous 
control  of  policy  or  curriculum. 

The  Extramural  department,  which 
pre-eminently  serves  the  teachers  of  the 
Province,  found  Principal  Taylor  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  friend ;  and  it  has  now  become 
very  closely  allied  to  the  intramural 
courses,  through  the  present  necessity  of 
an  extramural  student's  attending  either 
Summer  School  sessions  or  spending  at 
least  a  year  intramurally.  In  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Extension  department  the  Principal 
has  personally  taken  a  very  active  part. 

One  of  the  prominent  developments  in 
the  Arts  division  has  been  the  creation 
of  the  Commerce  department,  granting  a 
separate  degree  and  already  giving  the 
outstanding  Commerce  training  in  Can¬ 
ada.  Closely  connected  with  this  are  the 
extramural  courses  in  banking  and  in 
chartered  accountancy.  At  the  same  time, 
the  History  department,  especially  due  to 
its  close  relationship  with  the  Dominion 
Archives,  is  doing  unique  work  in  Cana¬ 
dian  history.  Finally,  modern  experimen¬ 
tal  methods  have  been  introduced  in  the 
Psychology  department. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Science,  two  research 
chairs  have  been  founded — the  Chown 
Chair  in  the  Physics  department,  and 
the  new  Miller  Memorial  Research  Chair 
in  Geology.  The  other  departments  in 
Science  have  developed  with  the  general 
progress  in  engineering. 

The  chief  increase  in  the  efficiency  of 
the  Medical  faculty  during  Doctor  Tay¬ 
lor’s  administration  has  already  been 
mentioned.  In  addition,  the  policy  of 
full-time  professorships  and  lectureships 
has  been  greatly  extended. 


It  must  be  with  considerable  pride  also 
that  Doctor  Taylor  views  the  new  build¬ 
ings  that  have  arisen  at  the  University 
since  1917 :  the  additions  to  the  General 
Hospital,  the  Power  House,  the  Douglas 
Library,  Ban  Righ  Hall,  the  Richardson 
Stadium,  the  Harty  Arena,  and  last  but 
not  least  the  Students’  Memorial  Union. 
These  entailed  a  capital  expenditure  of 
nearly  two  million  dollars,  which  is  great¬ 
er  than  the  actual  cost  of  the  buildings 
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existing  when  Principal  Taylor  came  to 
Queen’s. 

The  endowment  has  similarly  in¬ 
creased.  It  was  less  than  a  million  in 
1917 ;  it  now  amounts  to  two  million, 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  besides 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars  outstand¬ 
ing  subscriptions.  The  total  annual  rev¬ 
enue  has  increased  from  two  hundred 
and  fifteen  thousand  to  six  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  dollars. 

These  are  only  the  more  outstanding 
features  of  the  development  that  has 
taken  place  at  Queen’s  during  Principal 
Taylor’s  tenure  of  office. 

Nor  have  Doctor  Taylor’s  activities 
been  confined  to  the  University.  When 
he  was  first  approached  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Principalship,  he  is  report¬ 
ed  to  have  stated  that  he  felt  his  greatest 
service  to  Queen’s  might  be  rendered 
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from  the  public  platform.  As  a  public 
speaker  Doctor  Taylor  is  second  to  none. 
His  fervour,  grace,  charm,  and  wit  as  a 
preacher  or  lecturer,  backed  by  his  broad 
literary  scholarship,  have  won  him  admi¬ 
ration  and  affection  from  the  most  fas¬ 
tidious  of  audiences.  Through  Principal 
Taylor’s  speaking,  Queen’s  has  become 
known  in  places  far  distant  from  the  Old 
Ontario  Strand. 

He  has  given  university  instruction  in 
economics  and  in  Hebrew;  his  Ancient 
Hebrew  Literature  is  still  widely  used  as 
an  authority.  He  has  preached  in  some 
of  the  most  important  pulpits  of  Great 
Britain,  Canada,  and  the  eastern  States. 
He  was  Canadian  editor  of  the  last  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Book  of  Knowledge.  He  is  a 
writer  of  rare  charm,  and  his  literary 
curiosity  is  insatiable. 

As  a  yachtsman  Doctor  Taylor  was 
ever  to  the  fore.  Both  at  Montreal  and 
Kingston  he  and  his  son  and  daughters 
were  regular  participants  and  frequent 
winners  in  every  regatta  or  sailing  event. 
He  is  very  proud  of  the  yachting  pictures 
which  decorate  his  home  and  office.  No 
one  followed  Queen’s  sports  with  greater 
enthusiasm  than  did  the  Principal,  and 
few  were  more  hearty  in  their  congratu¬ 
lations  of  the  teams  or  more  interested 
in  their  personal  welfare. 

Rarely  does  one  meet  a  man  more 
genial,  whose  wit  and  good  humour  are 
more  infectious,  and  whose  breadth  of 
information  is  greater. 

Robert  Bruce  Taylor  was  born  in  1869 
at  Cardross,  Dumbartonshire,  son  of 
Robert  Bruce,  a  surveyor  of  Glasgow, 
and  Margaret  McNab.  He  received  his 


education  at  Sherborne  School,  and  the 
4  g 

Bhiiversit.es  of  Glasgow,  Marburg,  and 
Gottingen.  He  studied  law  for  some  time 
and  became  lecturer  and  examiner  in  eco¬ 
nomics  for  the  Universities  of  Glasgow 
and  Aberdeen;  but  later  entered  Theol¬ 
ogy  and  specialized  in  Semitic  languages, 
becoming  assistant  to  Sir  George  Adam 
Smith  in  teaching  Hebrew  at  Glasgow. 
His  first  parish  was  Loudon,  Ayrshire, 
from  which  he  went  to  Ferryhill,  Aber¬ 
deen,  in  1899.  He  was  then  called  to  St. 
John’s  Wood,  London,  in  1906,  whence, 
in  1911,  he  came  to  Canada  as  Presbyte¬ 
rian  minister  at  St.  Paul’s,  Montreal.  He 
served  in  France  and  Belgium  in  1915 
and  1916,  as  chaplain  with  the  42nd 
Royal  Highlanders  of  Canada.  Doctor 
Taylor  has  received  several  honorary  de¬ 
grees,  being  D.D.  of  Queen's  and  Glas¬ 
gow,  and  LL.D.  of  Lafayette,  McGill, 
Toronto,  and  McMaster.  In  1896  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Mc- 
Kendrick,  F.R.S.,  of  Glasgow,  who  was 
gracious  and  generous  hostess  at  Queen's 
until  her  death  in  1925.  In  1927  Princi¬ 
pal  Taylor  married  Miss  Muriel  Bray, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Arthur  Bray  of  Has¬ 
tings,  who  had  been  formerly  at  Bishop 
Strachan  School,  and  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Book  of  Knowledge  in  New 
York  City. 

Clergyman,  scholar,  teacher,  sports¬ 
man,  genial  gentleman — as  all  of  these 
will  Queen’s  alumni  long  remember  Prin¬ 
cipal  R.  Bruce  Taylor.  It  will  be  their 
hope  that  many  years  of  productive 
labour  will  yet  remain  to  him,  as  a  com¬ 
pletion  of  his  strenuous  and  valuable  pro¬ 
fessional  life. 


PRINCIPAL’S  ANNUAL  REPORT 

A  copy  of  the  Principal’s  Annual  Report  for  1928-1929  will  be 
forwarded  to  any  graduate  desiring  it  if  name  and  address  are  sent 
to  Miss  Mary  R.  Auglin,  Principal's  Secretary. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  DR.  JOHN  STEWART 

By  John  Watson,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.Lift. 

The  following  reminiscences  of  Dr.  Watson  give  a  fine  flavour 
of  reality  to  the  legend  of  Dr.  John  Stewart.  As  Dr.  Watson  sug¬ 
gests ,  Dr.  Steve  art,  despite  his  eccentricities,  was  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  personalities  of  his  generation  in  Kingston,  and  we  plan 
at  some  time  to  publish  a  more  comprehensive  study  of  this  (Cfine  old 
Scottish  gentleman,  all  of  the  olden  time A 


IN  a  former  number  of  the  Queens 
Review  —  May,  1927 — I  gave  some 
idea  of  the  kindly  way,  characteristic  of 
the  citizens  of  Kingston,  in  which  I  was 
welcomed  by  my  colleagues.  After  my 
arrival  in  1872,  one  of  the  men  who 
speedily  called  on  me  was  Doctor  John 
Stewart.  It  did  not  take  any  unusual  fac¬ 
ulty  to  discern  that  the  doctor  was  a 
somewhat  eccentric  Scotchman.  He  was 
known  by  everybody  in  the  city,  at  least 
by  sight.  The  doctor  was  a  native  of 
Perth — “Perth  in  Scotland,”  he  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  say,  “not  the  twopenny- 
ha’penny  Canadian  village  which  stole  the 
name” — and  partly  to  emphasize  the  fact 
he  never  appeared  in  public  without  a 
Stewart-tartan  plaid  thrown  over  his 
shoulder. 

According  to  his  own  account,  the 
Medical  College  of  Queen’s  University 
was  founded  by  him.  As  Principal  Grant 
put  it,  in  the  language  of  Scott’s  Edie 
Ochiltree,  he  “minded  the  biggin’  o’t.”  I 
have  heard  him  tell  how  he  kept  his  sub¬ 
ordinates  in  their  proper  place.  In  spite 
of  his  tendency  to  brag  outrageously, 
everyone  agreed  that  Dr.  Stewart  was  a 
first-rate  teacher.  In  a  sense  his  claim  to 
have  “founded”  Queen’s  medical  college 
was  true.  Prior  to  its  official  existence, 
which  was,  I  believe,  due  to  Sir  John 
Macdonald  and  other  public-spirited  citi¬ 
zens,  Dr.  Stewart  got  hold  of  some  young 
men  and  proceeded  to  force  them  to  learn 
the  rudiments  of  medicine,  being  himself 


principal,  professor,  and  staff;  so  that 
later  the  ground  was  found  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  inception  of  a  regularly 
constituted  medical  college. 

A  favourite  story  of  Dr.  Stewart's  was 


DOCTOR  JOHN  STEWART 


about  a  newly  appointed  medical  profes¬ 
sor,  who  showed  his  illiteracy  by  pro¬ 
nouncing  medicinae  doctor  as  if  it  were 
me-DI-cinae  doctor.  “I  made  him  read 
his  opening  address  to  me,”  said  John, 
“and  kept  him  from  making  an  ass  of 
himself.”  I  am  afraid  that  even  as  late  as 
1872  a  medical  professor  was  apt  to 
stumble  over  the  pronunciation  of  simple 
words.  To  familiarize  myself  with  the 
result  of  anatomy,  as  far  as  the  brain  is 
concerned,  to  my  usual  work  as  Profes- 
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sor  of  Logic,  Metaphysics,  and  Ethics 
I  added  political  economy  and  a  smatter¬ 
ing  of  psychology;  and  it  was  for  this 
reason  that  I  enrolled  myself  as  a  student 
of  medicine.  At  this  time  the  Medical 
College  had  no  intimate  connection  with 
Queen’s,  and  was  of  course  dependent 
upon  local  practitioners  for  its  teaching. 
One  morning  I  was  surprised  to  find  my¬ 
self  introduced  to  a  brand-new  word — 
the  word  “protRuberances,”  which  I  had 
always  thought  shorn  of  the  extra  “R.” 
This  gives  point  to  Dr.  Stewart’s  account 
of  his  “illiterate”  colleague.  I  don’t  sup¬ 
pose  that  any  of  our  present  staff  of  pro¬ 
fessors  speak  of  “protRuberance.” 

At  every  election  in  Kingston,  Dr. 
Stewart  was  invariably  a  candidate,  and 
indeed  he  claimed  that,  but  for  the  stu¬ 
pidity  of  the  City  Council,  and  the  equal 
stupidity  of  the  Dominion  Parliament,  he 
would  have  been  recognized  as  Mayor  of 
Kingston,  as  well  as  its  Member  of  Par¬ 
liament.  When  any  election  occurred, 
Dr.  Stewart  hired  a  number  of  carters  to 
parade  the  streets,  decorated  with  the 
Stewart  colours;  and  he  published  dur¬ 
ing  the  election  a  brochure  called  the 
Argus,  in  which  he  narrated  with  gusto 
the  peculiarities  of  Kingston’s  prominent 
citizens.  One  of  his  jibes  was  about  Dr. 
Horatio  Yates  and  his  brother,  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  account,  when  they  were 
boys  appeared  in  the  market  square  rid¬ 
ing  little  black  pigs. 

I  remember  being  present  at  a  meeting 
in  the  City  Hall  when  the  doctor  advo¬ 
cated  his  own  claims  as  prospective  mem¬ 
ber  of  parliament.  “A  fortnight  ago,”  he 
began,  “the  Tories — the  so-called  Liberal- 
Conservatives,  bless  the  mark ! — held  a 
meeting;  a  week  after  the  Grits  held 
theirs;  and  now  comes  the  meeting  of 
John  Stewart.  There  was  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  speakers,  and  finally  appeared  the 
Great  Unhung  himself,  Sir  John  Alex¬ 
ander  Macdonald,  K.C.B.”  At  the  close 


of  the  meeitng,  the  doctor  himself  led  in 
the  usual  “God  Save  the  Oueen” ;  but  as 
the  audience  was  leaving  the  hall  and 
merely  laughed,  he  ended  by  adopting  a 
sparring  attitude  at  the  departing  visi¬ 
tors. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Grits,  Mr.  Charles 
Gildersleeve,  seeing  Dr.  Stewart  in  the 
audience,  said :  “Ah,  I  see  my  friend, 
Dr.  Stewart,  is  present.  I  am  sure  he 
will  agree  with  me  that  every  circus  must 
have  its  clown.”  “Yes,”  promptly  replied 
the  doctor,  “and  the  clown  needs  a  small 
boy  on  whom  to  vent  his  wit” — referring 
to  Mr.  Gildersleeve’s  short  stature. 

On  another  occasion  Dr.  Stewart  was 
called  as  a  witness  for  the  prosecution.  A 
horse  had  been  accidentally  killed  by  the 
tram  of  a  lorry.  A  little  cockney  lawyer 
put  to  the  witness  the  foolish  question, 
“Doctor  Stewart,  did  you  ever  dissect  a 
horse?”  “No,”  the  exasperated  witness 
replied,  “but  if  you  were  dead,  (sniff)  I 

would  d -  soon  dissect  (sniff)  an 

ass.” 

The  only  occasion  when  the  doctor 
was  floored  was  by  West,  the  auctioneer, 
who  was  holding  forth  in  the  Market 
Square,  when  he  noticed  the  doctor  pass¬ 
ing,  and  called  out :  “There  goes  Dr. 
Stewart,  who  saved  my  life  the  other 
day.  I  was  very,  very  sick,  and  I  sent  for 
him  to  come  and  see  me.”  “But,”  said 
the  doctor,  “I  don’t  remember  calling  to 
see  you.”  “No,”  said  the  auctioneer,  “I 
sent  a  boy  for  you,  and  he  brought  back 
word  that  you  were  not  at  home.  That's 
why  I  say  that  you  saved  my  life.”  For 
once  the  doctor  could  only  sniff. 

Some  half  dozen  Scotchmen  used  to 
meet  in  one  another’s  houses  fortnightly 
and  pass  the  evening  singing  Scotch 
songs.  Doctor  John  had  some  half  dozen 
songs  that  he  was  accustomed  to  sing, 
and  on  one  occasion  the  others  agreed 
that,  as  the  doctor  was  chairman  for  the 
evening,  each  of  them  would  sing  one  of 
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his  songs,  so  that  when  he  was  called 
upon  he  would  have  nothing  to  sing,  and 
must  for  once  be  dumb.  But  they  reck¬ 
oned  without  their  host ;  for  after  sniffing 
at  each  in  turn,  he  said:  “Ha!  You  think 
you  can  sing  my  songs.  I  will  show  you 


how  they  should  be  sung.”  And  he  sang 
them  all. 

Peace  to  his  ashes !  With  all  his  pecu¬ 
liarities  Doctor  Stewart  was  “a  fine  old” 
Scottish  “gentleman,  all  of  the  olden 
time.” 


THE  WOMEN’S  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

By  Mrs.  Adam  Shortt,  M.D.,  C.M. 

PART  III 


THERE  were  no  restrictive  regula¬ 
tions  in  the  new  Women’s  Medical 
College  debarring  women  from  filling 
lectureships,  if  desirable  or  qualified,  or 
against  a  directorate  of  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  One  June  11,  1883,  the  To¬ 
ronto  papers  stated  that  Dr.  Barrett  and 
his  coadjutors  would  withdraw  their  ob¬ 
jections  and  accept  Dr.  Trout’s  condi¬ 
tions;  and  on  June  13  there  was  an  inter¬ 
esting  meeting  held  in  Toronto  to  further 
the  establishment  of  a  medical  school  for 
women  in  that  city.  At  this  meeting  Mr. 
Trout  of  the  Monetary  Times  stated  that 
he  thought  that  “the  calling  of  a  meeting 
at  this  date  was  an  act  of  discourtesy  to 
the  Kingston  people.  They  had  waited 
patiently  until  there  seemed  no  prospect 
of  the  school  in  Toronto  succeeding. 
Then  they  worked  vigorously  and  estab¬ 
lished  their  College  on  a  liberal  basis,” 
etc.  Dr.  Barrett  then  explained  the  lib¬ 
eral  basis  on  which  they  were  now  wili¬ 
ng  work  in  Toronto,  and  Dr.  Carlyle 
moved  that  this  meeting  recommend 
that  steps  be  taken  to  give  the  project 
substantial  aid.  This  was  carried  and  a 
committee  appointed  to  raise  funds. 

Although  there  were  personal  inclina¬ 
tions  and  disinclinations,  little  wheels 
within  wheels,  that  complicated  matters, 


still  the  fact  that  Dr.  Trout's  liberal  view 
of  women  on  the  directorate,  and  as  pos¬ 
sible  occupants  of  professorial  chairs, 
was  at  first  not  acceptable  to  the  Toronto 
promoters  of  a  women’s  medical  college, 
was  the  rock  that  divided  the  forces, 
which  led  to  there  being  two  such  colleges 
available  in  October,  1883. 

The  necessary  subscriptions  for  the 
Kingston  college  having  been  promised 
within  a  month  after  the  meeting  of  June 
8,  a  board  of  trustees  was  appointed  and 
an  announcement  issued  as  follows : 
“EDUCATIONAL  LIBERALITY 
“Though  colleges  for  the  instruction 
and  graduation  of  women  in  Medicine 
have  long  been  in  successful  operation 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
this  Fall  will  witness  the  opening  of 
the  first  Women’s  Medical  College  in 
the  Dominion.  Already,  however,  the 
study  of  medicine  has  been  success¬ 
fully  undertaken  in  Kingston,  which 
can  fairly  lay  claim  to  being  the  cradle 
of  this  branch  of  education  in  this 
country.  In  1880  the  Faculty  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur¬ 
geons,  Tviiigoion.  threw  open  its  doors 
to  lady  students,  and  a  ownber  availed 
themselves  of  an  entirely  new  privilege 
as  far  as  Canada  was  concerned.  Co¬ 
education  became  a  source  of  irritation 
among  the  students,  however,  during 
the  last  session,  and  the  Faculty  was 
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obliged  to  decline  to  receive  any  more 
women  students.  As  there  were  no 
openings  for  these  students  elsewhere 
in  the  province,  and  as  a  great  many 
people  of  both  sexes  were  strongly  in 
sympathy  with  this  branch  of  educa¬ 
tion,  a  public  appeal  was  made  to  the 
citizens  of  Kingston  not  one  month 
ago,  and  already  the  Kingston  Wo¬ 
men’s  Medical  College  has  been  found¬ 
ed  with  liberal  cash  endowment  for 
five  years,  and  every  prospect  of  per¬ 
manency.  The  City  Corporation  has 
very  generously  donated  a  lease  of  the 
handsome  Ontario  Hall  and  sev¬ 
eral  convenient  ante-rooms,  affording 
bright,  neat  and  well-ventilated  lecture 
and  class-rooms.  Altogether  this  half 
of  the  splendid  City  Buildings  will 
make  the  finest  lecture  hall  in  the  pro¬ 
vince.  The  spirited  enterprise  and  gen¬ 
erosity  shown  by  the  whole  city  to¬ 
wards  the  initiatory  movements  for 
women’s  education  will  ensure  a  con¬ 
stant  interest  in  the  growth  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  and  the  welfare  of  its  students. 

“Opening  Session. 

“The  Session  will  be  opened  Tues¬ 
day,  October  2nd,  1883,  and  continue 
for  six  months. 

“The  course  of  Lectures  will  be 
equivalent  in  all  respects  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  winter  course  delivered  in  other 
Medical  Colleges,  and  as  such  will  be 
accepted  in  proceeding  to  the  degree  of 
M.D.  in  Queen’s  University. 

“The  requisites  for  graduation  will 
in  no  sense  differ  from  what  is  re¬ 
quired  for  the  other  sex,  and  the  facili¬ 
ties  for  study  will  also  be  the  same. 

“By  the  regulations  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  the  Matriculation  examination  of 
the  College  may  be  passed  at  any  time 
before  undergoing  examination  for  the 
degree.  The  Medical  Council  Matricu¬ 
lation,  which  is  the  intermediate  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  High  Schools  with 
Latin,  will  be  accepted  b.v  tb©  Univer¬ 
sity. 

“Tke  ladies  lately  in  attendance  upon 
the  Medical  Classes  in  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  have  signified  their  intention  of 
continuing  their  studies  in  the  Wo¬ 
men’s  College,  thus  forming  a  nucleus 
for  the  various  classes.  Judging  by 


the  many  letters  received,  the  number 
of  entrants  will  be  by  no  means  small. 

“The  success  of  the  lady  students  in 
the  Royal  College,  in  Queen’s  Univer¬ 
sity  (where  a  lady1  won  first  place  in  a 
class  of  20  in  Chemistry),  and  at  the 
primary  examinations  of  the  Medical 
Council  (where  some  of  them  attained 
the  highest  percentages),  is  the  best 
endorsement  the  city  can  offer  of  the 
value  of  its  College  instruction. 

“The  examinations  will  be  held  im¬ 
mediately  before  the  examinations  of 
the  Medical  Council,  to  be  held  in 
Kingston  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  April, 
1884. 

“ Local  Advantages. 

“The  city  possesses  boarding  houses 
in  plenty  and  asking  reasonable  rates ; 
it  is  also  a  most  orderly  city.  A  lady 
can  walk  the  streets  at  all  hours  with¬ 
out  receiving  any  offence. 

“The  Faculty  have  apparatus  and 
appliances  required  for  imparting  a 
sound  medical  education.  Through  the 
abundant  supply  of  dissecting  material 
furnished  by  the  Penitentiary,  Gaol, 
Hospital,  and  other  public  institutions 
in  the  neighbourhood,  the  school  will 
afford  exceptional  advantages  for  the 
study  of  Practical  Anatomy,  while  it 
will  not  be  second  to  any  other  Medical 
school  in  advantages  for  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  all  other  branches  of  medical 
knowledge.  The  Kingston  General 
Hospital  alone  has  accommodation  for 
150  beds,  and  contains  in  the  “Watkins 
Wing”  an  operating  amphitheatre,  en¬ 
abling  all  the  students  to  witness  oper¬ 
ations  ;  the  other  institutions  referred 
to  have  a  large  number  of  patients  con¬ 
stantly  under  treatment. 

“Scholarships. 

“Trout,  $50,  contributed  by  Mrs. 
Dr.  Jenny  K.  Trout,  of  Toronto,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  her  donation  of  ^1000. 

]\mrn©©,  $4 5,  given  by  Mrs.  Macnee, 
of  Kingston. 

Cataraqui,  $60,  given  by  the  Ladies 
of  Kingston. 

These  are  available  annually.  Fur¬ 
ther  announcements  will  be  made  at  the 
opening  of  the  Session,  when  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  other  scholarships  will  be  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  College. 
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For  further  information  address  the 
Registrar,  A.  P.  Knight,  M.A.” 

Later  a  calendar  was  issued  giving 
the  names  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

“Board  of  Trustees. 

“Chairman,  Sir  R.  J.  Cartwright; 
Vice-Chairman,  Mr.  Wm.  Harty;  Reg¬ 
istrar,  Mr.  A.  P.  Knight ;  Hon.  G.  A. 
Kirkpatrick,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons;  John  Carruthers ;  Alex. 
Gunn,  M.P. ;  R.  V.  Rogers ;  Henry 
Folger;  E.  J.  B.  Pense;  Mrs.  .Dr. 
Jenny  K.  Trout  (Toronto)  ;  Mrs.  Dick- 


Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Histol¬ 
ogy,  D.  Phelan,  M.A.,  M.D. 

Anatomy,  Descriptive  and  Surgical, 
R.  W.  Garrett,  M.D. 

Chemistry,  the  Professor  of  Chem¬ 
istry,  Queen’s  College. 

Botany,  the  Professor  of  Botany, 
Queen’s  College. 

Practical  Anatomy,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

Clinical  Surgery,  the  Professor  of 
Surgery. 

Clinical  Medicine,  the  Professor  of 
Medicine.” 


CITY  HALL,  KINGSTON 

First  Home  of  Women’s  Medical  College. 


son;  Mrs.  Harty;  Mrs.  Britton;  Miss 
Gildersleeve. 

“Faculty. 

“Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children,  M.  Lavell,  M.D. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgerv, 
M.  Sullivan,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  &  S.K. ' 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics, 
A.  S.  Oliver,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  &  S.K. 

Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Sanitary 
Science,  Thos.  M.  Fenwick,  M.D. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine, 
H.  J.  Saunders,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E. 


Miss  Beatty  and  Miss  Smith  were  later 
appointed  demonstrators  for  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  session.  With  the  above  good 
staff  of  lecturers  and  students,  the  session 
went  on  to  the  end  of  a  first  successful 
year.  The  scholarship  given  to  the  best 
graduating  student  was,  by  wish  of  the 
three  first  graduates,  not  competed  for 
but  given  to  the  Trustees  toward  buying 
further  equipment. 

It  was  in  this  spring  of  ’84  that  the 
first  class  of  ladies  graduated  from 
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Queen’s  University.  Miss  Fitzgerald  and 
Miss  Fowler  became  B.A.’s  and  Mrs. 
Macgillivray,  Miss  Beatty,  and  Miss 
Smith,  M.D.’s.  It  was  a  notable  occa¬ 
sion.  It  was  the  first  class  of  women  to 
graduate  from  a  Canadian  university,  hav¬ 
ing  received  all  their  previous  education 
in  Canadian  schools  and  colleges.  They 
were  capped  and  hooded  ’midst  much  ap¬ 
plause  and  under  the  flattering  aegis  of 
kind  speeches.  Principal  Grant  said, 
among  other  things,  “May  the  kind  Hea¬ 
vens  send  down  upon  all  students  the  ear¬ 
nest,  conscientious  spirit  with  which 
these  five  women  have  prosecuted  their 
studies  for  the  last  four  years.”  Besides 
the  grand  day  of  Convocation,  there  was 
held  at  the  City  Hall  on  the  Monday, 
April  28,  a  formal  closing  of  the  first 
session  of  the  Kingston  Women’s  Medi¬ 
cal  College.  There  were  many  fine 
speeches,  a  good  attendance  and  much 
enthusiasm  over  this  youngest  educa¬ 
tional  institution  in  the  Limestone  City. 

The  Calendar  issued  the  following 
summer  for  the  coming  session  of  ’84-’85 
was  quite  as  pretentious  as  if  the  institu¬ 
tion  had  been  of  long  standing.  It  was 
unique  in  that  the  list  of  lecturers  includ¬ 
ed  a  woman,  Dr.  Alice  Macgillivray,  as 
lecturer  in  Practical  Anatomy.  At  this 
opening  of  the  College  Dr.  Macgillivray 
gave  a  fine  inaugural  address,  and  an¬ 
other  milestone  was  passed.  Later  she 
became  lecturer  in  Obstretics  and  Dis¬ 
eases  of  Women  and  remained  a  careful, 
patient  and  capable  occupant  of  that  post 
until  she  left  Kingston  a  few  years  later. 
In  ’87-’88,  after  the  writer  had  become 
Mrs.  Adam  Shortt  and  returned  to  Kings¬ 
ton  to  live,  she  was  appointed  lecturer  in 
Jurisprudence  and  Sanitary  Science. 

Still  later,  as  women  doctors  became 
more  numerous  in  Kingston,  Dr.  Marion 
Livingstone  became  lecturer  in  Materia 
Medica,  and  Dr.  Isobel  McConville,  dem¬ 
onstrator  in  Anatomy.  The  session  of 


'90- ’91  opened  with  a  fresh  impetus  in 
that  a  home  had  been  purchased  for  the 
Women’s  Medical  College.  This  had 
been  the  residence  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Wilson 
and  was  most  suitable  in  every  way,  be¬ 
ing  roomy,  isolated  enough,  and  near  the 
Hospital  and  University.  Thus  the  Col¬ 
lege  was  at  last  housed  under  its  own 
roof-tree. 

From  this  time  till  ’94-’95  the  College 
went  on  its  own  way  with  faithful  work 
and  general  success.  There  were  some 
changes  in  the  directorate  and  the  Staff 
during  the  years,  but  always  there  were 
friends  of  the  College  willing  to  give  their 
professional  and  financial  help.  In  ’90-'91 
Hon.  Dr.  Sullivan  succeeded  Dr.  Lavell 
as  President  of  the  Faculty.  Some  of  the 
lecturers  gave  lectures  at  both  medical 
colleges,  and  a  number  who  came  on  the 
staff  of  the  Women's  Medical  College 
later  became  professors  at  the  Royal ;  but, 
throughout,  there  was  a  good  staff.  There 
were  sometimes  as  many  as  twenty-five 
students  in  the  College  at  one  time,  and 
a  graduating  class  every  year.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  changed  in  personnel 
slightly  after  the  first  seven  years,  but 
they  always  spoke  of  the  indebtedness  of 
the  College  to  the  efforts  and  generosity 
of  Miss  Gildersleeve  in  Kingston,  and  the 
goodwill  and  generosity  of  Dr.  Jenny  K. 
Trout,  of  Toronto. 

The  College  maintained  throughout  the 
liberal  policy  which  allowed  ladies  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  also,  when  quali¬ 
fied  and  required,  on  the  staff.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  ladies  originally  on  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  Mrs.  Macnee,  Mrs.  James 
Hendry,  Mrs.  Rogers,  Mrs.  H.  Calvin, 
and  Mrs.  B.  W.  Folger  also  served  at 
various  times,  there  being  always  five 
women  on  the  Board. 

The  Toronto  Women's  Medical  Col¬ 
lege  had  also  gone  on  successfully.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  larger  constituency,  it  had  more  stu¬ 
dents  as  time  went  on,  so  that  after  ten 
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years  of  success  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Kingston  Women’s  Medical  Col¬ 
lege,  feeling  that  there  was  really  no  need 
of  two  women’s  medical  colleges  in  On¬ 
tario,  and  that  the  one  at  Toronto  was 
assured  and  on  liberal  lines,  decided  to 
close  the  Kingston  College.  It  was  all 
amicably  arranged  with  the  students,  and 
most  of  them  went  to  Toronto  to  finish 
their  course. 

Some  twelve  years  later  the  Toronto 
Women’s  Medical  College  ceased  to  be ; 
and  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  of 
July  31,  1906,  Dr.  Duncan,  of  Toronto, 
after  sketching  the  career  of  the  Toronto 
school,  concludes  in  these  words : 

“During  the  twenty-three  years  of  its 
existence  many  changes  occurred.  Now 
in  1906,  when  the  College  is  about  to 
close  its  doors,  only  three  members  of 
its  original  Faculty  remain  upon  its  Staff, 
viz.,  Dr.  Nevill,  Dr.  Duncan  and  Dr.  Au¬ 
gusta  Stowe  Gullen.”  .  .  .  “If  at  the 
present  time,  the  strong  feeling  against 
co-education  which  was  present  in  1881, 
1882,  and  1883  still  remained,  the  Col¬ 
lege  would  still  be  in  existence.  But  it 
has  accomplished  its  mission.  Many 
ladies  do  not  now  object  to  co-education 


in  medicine.  It  is  also  believed  that  the 
ladies  will  be  treated  with  perfect  fair¬ 
ness  by  the  other  students,  and  separate 
instruction  can  be  arranged  for  in  classes 
if  necessary.  For  these  and  other  rea¬ 
sons  the  University  Commission  has  rec¬ 
ommended  that  lady  students  in  future 
shall  take  their  instructions  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Medical  College.  This  has  been 
agreed  to,  and  the  Ontario  Medical  Col¬ 
lege  for  Women  has  closed  its  doors.” 

It  has  been  said  that  the  position  which 
any  group  of  individuals  holds  in  society 
at  any  time  depends  upon  two  factors,  the 
quality  which  actually  belongs  to  the 
group,  and  the  ideas  concerning  the  group 
which  are  current  at  the  time.  These  two 
factors  seemed  in  this  special  field  to 
have  approached  something  of  equilib¬ 
rium,  and  thus  friction  was  in  the  main 
removed.  And  so,  after  a  cycle  of  twenty- 
five  years  wq  came  round  to  the  point  at 
which  we  began,  but  with  a  difference: 
the  jaundiced  eye  which  had  regarded 
women  was  greatly  cured,  and  women 
students  were  seen  to  be  just  individuals, 
each  one  with  an  individual's  desire  and 
right  of  self-realization. 

(Concluded) 


NOTICE  TO  MEDICALS 

A  six-thousand  dollar  practice  in  Western  Ontario,  including 
supply  of  drugs  and  introduction,  for  sale  at  $1500.  Anyone  inter¬ 
ested  apply  to  Dr.  E.  L.  Mclnnis,  Fordwich,  Out. 
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PROPOSED  NEW  BUILDINGS 


AS  stated  in  previous  numbers  of  the 
Review ,  the  University  has  for 
some  time  been  seriously  in  need  of  a 
new  Science  building,  or  buildings,  and 
of  a  new  gymnasium. 

The  Mining  department  urgently  re¬ 
quires  a  new  ore-dressing  laboratory  to 
replace  the  one  now  housed  in  the  old 
frame  building  known  as  the  Mill.  This 
structure  is  in  a  bad  state  of  repair  and 
if  retained  would  need  to  be  almost  com¬ 
pletely  rebuilt.  For  the  most  part  the 
equipment  is  out  of  date  and  useless  for 
present  teaching  methods.  The  need  of 
this  replacement  was  evident  several 
years  ago ;  and  before  the  recent  endow¬ 
ment  campaign  started,  Professor  Mac- 
Ivay  had  secured  promises  from  mining 
men  and  companies  of  a  sum  amounting 
to  $40,000  towards  the  cost  of  a  new  lab¬ 
oratory.  This  was  later  consolidated  with 
the  endowment  fund  on  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  new  building  would  be  forth¬ 
coming.  The  donation  of  $5000  made  by 
Dr.  H.  A.  Guess  towards  equipment  has 
already  been  gratefully  acknowledged. 

The  Hydraulic  laboratory  is  now 
housed  in  the  old  brick  building  at  the 
lakeshore  alongside  the  Power  House. 
Time  and  weather  have  had  their  effect 
on  this  building,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
other  space  will  be  provided  before  it 
falls  down.  More  room  is  needed  for  the 
present  equipment  and  to  allow  for  the 
necessary  expansion  of  this  important 
division  of  engineering  study. 

The  Mechanical  laboratory — the  his¬ 
toric  “Tool  House” — is  in  a  similar  need 
of  replacement.  Like  the  Mill  it  also  is 
a  wooden  building,  and  under  the  strain 
of  the  recent  south-west  wind  storms  was 
in  imminent  danger  of  being  blown  apart. 

These  building  requirements  should  be 
viewed  as  replacements  of  worn-out  plant 
rather  than  as  new  extensions. 

Room  for  new  extension  is,  however, 
absolutely  necessary  elsewhere.  In  the 
Physics  and  Chemical  Engineering  de¬ 
partments  expansion  is  curtailed  by  lack 
of  space.  The  part  of  Ontario  Hall  used 
for  Physics  is  exceedingly  crowded. 
When  Dr.  Clark,  head  of  the  Physics 


department,  came  to  Queen’s  there  were 
only  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men 
and  women  studying  physics;  now  there 
are  over  five  hundred.  It  needs  no  imag¬ 
ination  to  realize  what  effect  this  growth 
has  had  on  the  accommodation  of  the 
Physics  division  of  Ontario  Hall. 

Exactly  the  same  condition  exists  in 
the  Chemistry  building,  Gordon  Hall. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  Chemi¬ 
cal  Engineering  is  housed  in  the  base¬ 
ment.  This  branch  of  engineering  is 
yearly  becoming  more  important  in  Can¬ 
ada,  and  the  department  needs  room  to 
develop  and  expand  accordingly. 

While  these  needed  additions  have 
been  stated  as  being  required  by  the  Sci¬ 
ence  faculty,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  taking  physics  and  chemistry  has 
not  been  confined  to  Science  alone,  but 
exists  to  an  even  greater  degree  in  Arts 
and  Medicine. 

The  urgent  need  for  further  gymna¬ 
sium  accommodation  is  possibly  less  ap¬ 
parent  from  a  purely  academic  point  of 
view,  but  fully  as  evident  when  consider¬ 
ing  the  proper  development  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  as  a  whole.  For  a  number  of 
years  the  present  Gymnasium  has  been 
quite  inadequate  for  the  large  size  and 
number  of  classes  in  physical  training — 
a  recognizedly  important  part  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  of  a  modern  university — and  al¬ 
together  too  small  for  the  proper  staging 
of  indoor  athletic  events,  such  as  basket¬ 
ball  games,  assaults-at-arms,  etc.  Com¬ 
pulsory  physical  training  of  all  students 
and  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  women  students  participating  in 
athletics  have  made  imperative  the  need 
for  either  a  larger  or  a  second  gymna¬ 
sium. 

To  consider  the  building  needs  of  the 
Science  faculty,  a  committee  of  Trustees 
and  Staff  was  appointed  some  months 
ago.  This  committee  carefully  consid¬ 
ered  the  various  aspects  of  the  matter 
and  presented  three  or  four  proposals  to 
the  Trustees  at  their  meeting  this  spring, 
particularly  recommending  the  following 
scheme : 
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To  erect,  on  the  site  of  the  present  two 
wooden  buildings  (The  Mechanical  Lab¬ 
oratory  and  the  Mill)  a  new  building  to 
accommodate  only : 

(a)  The  Ore-Dressing  Laboratory. 

(b)  The  Departments  of  Geology  and 

Mineralogy  and  the  Geological 
Museum. 

To  acquire  and  renovate  the  present 
Gymnasium  (which  it  is  proposed  to  re¬ 
place  by  an  up-to-date  building)  to  house 

(a)  The  Hydraulic  Laboratory. 

(b)  The  Mechanical  Laboratory. 

This  plan  contemplates  the  removal  of 

Geology  and  Mineralogy  from  Ontario 
Hall.  With  these  departments  out  of 
Ontario  Hall,  the  Physics  department 
would  have  room  to  expand,  and  there 
would  be  space  for  Chemical  Engineer¬ 
ing.  With  Chemical  Engineering  out  of 
Gordon  Hall,  Chemistry  would  have  am¬ 


ple  accommodation  for  some  time  to 
come. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  plan  includes 
the  University’s  taking  over,  for  purely 
academic  purposes,  the  present  Gymna¬ 
sium  from  the  Athletic  Board  of  Control. 
It  is  just  here,  then,  that  the  recommend¬ 
ed  proposal  of  the  Building  committee 
intermeshes  with  the  tentative  plans  of 
the  A.  B.  of  C.  for  a  new  and  modern 
gymnasium. 

The  whole  programme  was  discussed 
by  the  Trustees  following  Convocation, 
but  an  immediate  decision  was  unfortu¬ 
nately  found  impossible.  The  proposals 
as  outlined  meant  a  heavy  inroad  on 
capital,  with  consequent  reduction  in 
operating  revenue,  and  it  was  felt  that 
the  financial  aspects  needed  careful  and 
detailed  consideration.  A  special  com¬ 
mittee,  with  A.  B.  of  C.  representation, 
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was  therefore  formed  to  consider  the  two 
proposals  during  the  summer  months, 
and  report  thereon  at  the  autumn  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  or  sooner  if 
considered  advisable. 

Though  the  plans  of  the  Science  build¬ 
ing  committee  and  of  the  A.  B.  of  C.  had 
both  been  maturing  for  several  months, 
those  of  the  latter  had  reached  the  archi¬ 
tectural  stage,  and  we  are  therefore  able 
to  present  here  the  actual  gymnasium  de¬ 
signs  as  laid  before  the  Trustees.  The 
frontispiece  of  this  issue  and  the  two 
floor  diagrams  printed  will  give  our 
alumni  a  fair  picture  of  the  suggested 
new  building. 

This  proposal  involved  some  aid  from 
the  University,  which  the  Athletic  Board 
suggested  would  be  offset  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  by  the  use  of  the  old  Gym¬ 
nasium  for  the  Hydraulic  and  Mechani¬ 


cal  laboratories.  Seventy-five  thousand 
dollars  had  been  already  promised  for  the 
new  Gymnasium  by  a  small  group  of  pri¬ 
vate  friends,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
T.  A.  McGinnis,  Sc.  ’08,  who  was  the 
energetic  sponsor  of  the  whole  project. 
There  was  the  probability  of  this  amount 
being  raised  to  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  with  further  effort.  The  A.  B. 
of  C.  also  suggested  that  on  the  basis 
of  its  splendid  financial  record,  as  out¬ 
lined  in  the  April  Review ,  it  could  pay  off 
within  a  few  years  two  loans  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars  each. 

As  our  frontispiece  shows,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  praise  too  highly  the  designs 
of  Mr.  David  Shennan,  partner  of  Mr. 
J.  S.  Archibald,  the  distinguished  archi¬ 
tect  of  Montreal,  who  drew  the  plans  for 
the  A.  B.  of  C.  Situated  just  east  of  the 
Memorial  Union  and  constructed  of 
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Kingston  limestone,  the  proposed  build¬ 
ing  would  possibly  be  the  most  beautiful 
at  Queen’s.  Its  cost  is  estimated  at  al¬ 
most  exactly  $250,000. 

A  study  of  the  proposed  plans  will  add 
to  the  aesthetic  satisfaction  a  realization 
that  the  most  up-to-date  and  meticulous 
care  went  into  the  design  for  the  new 
building.  In  the  first  place  the  gymna¬ 
sium  main  floor  is  almost  double  the  size 
of  the  floor  in  the  old  Gym,  and  pro¬ 
vides  a  spacious  spectators’  gallery,  under 
which  is  more  space  than  at  present  for 
ordinary  apparatus.  There  are  finer  and 
more  extensive  dressing  rooms,  with  pro¬ 
per  facilities  for  visiting  teams  and  for 
women,  a  special  room  for  the  Boxing, 
Wrestling,  and  Fencing  Club,  a  trophy 
room,  and  separate  rooms  for  special 
physical  apparatus  and  exercises,  for  both 
men  and  women.  The  provision  of  a  large 
swimming  pool,  thirty-five  by  seventy- 
five  feet,  in  white  tile,  would  hasten  the 
advent  of  water  sports  at  Queen’s.  The 
Athletic  Board  itself  would  find  in  the 
new  building  more  office  and  board-room 
space  than  they  do  at  present  in  the 
Union. 

Mr.  Bews,  who  has  for  years  made  a 
study  of  gymnasium  design,  gave  many 
hours  of  thought  to  the  details  suggested 
by  Mr.  Shennan,  and  he  and  the  Ath¬ 
letic  Board  are  confident  that,  if  the  Uni¬ 
versity  finds  its  way  clear  definitely  to 
accept  the  proposal,  Queen's  will  have 
one  of  the  finest  gymasiums  in  Canada. 

It  will  be  the  earnest  wish  of  all  alumni 
that  both  the  Science  building  and  the 
Gymnasium  may  be  realized.  It  would 
seem  especially  desirable  that  the  two 
projects  might  be  forwarded  together  at 
this  time ;  for,  whereas  the  Science  Build¬ 
ing  naturally  has  priority,  the  building  of 
the  Gymnasium  would  bring  in  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  from  generous  support¬ 
ers  of  Mr.  McGinnis’s  plans,  and  inciden¬ 
tally  also  bring  to  the  University  new  and 
influential  friends. 

We  told  in  the  March  Review  of  the 
ineffective  wav  in  which  the  combined 

J 

needs  of  a  laboratory  and  a  gymnasium 
were  met  in  the  old  days,  at  the  time  the 
Mechanical  Laboratory  was  constructed. 
Times  have  changed,  and  the  spirit  of  a 
liberal  education  has  made  tremendous 


progress  at  Queen's,  until  to-day  the  sci¬ 
entists  themselves,  and  those  most  eager 
to  expand  the  technical  equipment  of  the 
University  are  sincerely  hoping  that  suf¬ 
ficient  funds  will  accrue  so  that  the  plans 
now  being  considered  will  in  the  near 
future  consummate  in  both  a  new  Science 
building  and  a  new  Gymnasium. 


SPRING  CONVOCATION 
1929 

ON  the  afternoon  of  May  8  the 
eighty-eighth  session  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  was  formally  closed  by  the  Spring 
Convocation,  presided  over  by  the  Chan¬ 
cellor,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Borden, 
G.C.M.G. 


SIR  ROBERT  BORDEN 


The  Principal  commented  gracefully 
on  the  close  of  another  successful  year; 
and  Dr.  O.  D.  Skelton,  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  External  Affairs,  on  behalf 
of  Arts  T8,  of  which  he  is  honorary  pre¬ 
sident,  presented  the  University  with  the 
handsome  laureating  table,  described  in 
the  February  Review. 

After  Principal  H.  A.  Kent,  Chaplain 
of  the  Day,  had  read  scripture  and  the 
prayers,  honorary  LL.D.’s  were  confer¬ 
red  upon  Professor  W.  S.  Milner,  of  To¬ 
ronto  University,  Dr.  J.  J.  Sederholm,  of 
Helsingfors,  Finland,  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Moore,  of  the  Dominion  Tariff  Board; 
while  Rev.  T.  W.  Savary,  of  St.  James’, 
Kingston,  and  Rev.  T.  J.  Thompson,  of 
Ottawa,  received  the  degree  of  D.D. 
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Dr.  Moore  spoke  most  happily  of  the 
peculiarly  virile  tradition  of  Queen’s, 
represented  in  our  national  life  by  a 
strong  individualism  of  thought  and  bv  a 
broad  tolerance  of  opinion.  Dr.  Thomp¬ 
son,  a  graduate  of  1895,  spoke  reminis¬ 
cently  and  most  interestingly  of  the  days 
when  he  was  an  undergraduate  at 
Queen’s. 

Then  degrees  were  conferred  on  17 
Masters  of  Arts,  61  Bachelors  of  Arts 
(with  Honours),  71  Bachelors  of  Arts 
(Pass),  22  Bachelors  of  Commerce,  2 
Masters  of  Science,  5  Bachelors  of  Sci¬ 
ence  (with  Honours),  43  Bachelors  of 
Science  (Pass),  and  1  Bachelor  of  Divin¬ 
ity.  Allowing  for  those  who  already  held 
degrees  from  the  University,  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  four  new  names  were  thereby 
added  to  our  list  of  graduates. 

It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  over 
fifty  Medical  graduates  at  the  Medical 
Convocation  on  May  29. 


UNIVERSITY 

APPOINTMENTS 

THE  following  are  the  appointments 
and  resignations  effected  at  the 
Trustee  Board  Meeting  on  May  8  and  9. 

Mr.  D.  I.  McLeod,  Arts  ’08,  and  Capt. 
John  Donnelly,  Sc.  ’98,  were  re-elected  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  the  Executive 
Committee  was  given  authority  to  fill  the 
other  vacancies.  Dean  John  Matheson, 
Arts  ’01,  was  reappointed  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  for  a  further  period  of 
five  years.  Professor  E.  L.  Bruce,  Sc. 
’09,  Arts  ’ll,  was  appointed  to  the  newly 
founded  Miller  Memorial  Research  Chair 
of  Geology.  Professor  Bruce’s  place  as 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Mineralogy 
was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Profes¬ 
sor  J.  E.  Hawley,  Arts  T8,  who  received 
his  M.A.  in  1920  and  his  Ph.D.  from 
Wisconsin  last  year,  and  who  has  ex¬ 
tensive  field  experience.  Dr.  D.  C.  Rose, 
Sc.  ’23,  who  attended  Cambridge  for  four 
years  on  an  Exhibition  of  1851  Scholar¬ 
ship,  and  who  was  last  year  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Bristol,  was  appointed  Lectur¬ 
er  in  Physics,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  W.  V. 
Ball.  Mr.  Ralph  Ingalls  was  appointed 


Lecturer  in  Biology  in  succession  to  Mr. 
H.  C.  White,  Arts  ’21.  Miss  J.  J.  Stuart, 
a  Scottish  alumna  of  Newnham  College, 
Cambridge,  where  she  took  her  Classical 
Tripos,  and  who  is  now  at  Glen  Mawr, 
was  appointed  Dean  of  Women  for  one 
year  beginning  August  1,  in  place  of 
Miss  Laird,  on  leave  of  absence.  The 
departments  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynaecol¬ 
ogy  were  united  under  Dr.  G.  W.  Mylks, 
Med.  ’97.  Dr.  J.  F.  Sparks  was  promot¬ 
ed  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery;  Dr. 
W.  A.  Jones  was  made  Head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  X-Ray  and  Physiotherapy 
with  the  rank  of  Assistant  Professor;  Dr. 
F.  J.  O’Connor,  Med.  ’06,  was  made  Lec¬ 
turer  in  Obstetrics ;  Dr.  M.  J.  Morison, 
Med.  ’23,  was  made  Lecturer  in  Gynae¬ 
cology;  and  Dr.  J.  R.  Third,  Med.  ’21, 
was  made  Lecturer  in  Medicine.  As¬ 
sistant  Professor  R.  O.  Earl,  Arts 
’14,  was  given  the  rank  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Biology  not  head  of  a 
department;  Professor  D.  S.  Ellis,  Arts 
’07,  Sc.  TO,  received  a  similar  promotion 
in  Civil  Engineering;  Professor  C.  A. 
Curtis  was  made  Associate  Professor  of 
Economics ;  Dr.  O.  A.  Carson,  Sc.  ’23, 
was  promoted  Assistant  Professor  of 
Metallurgy ;  Dr.  G.  H.  Ettinger,  Arts 
T 6,  Med.  ’20,  became  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Physiology;  and  Dr.  John  Orr, 
Med.  ’23,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bacte¬ 
riology.  Mr.  A.  F.  G.  Cadenhead,  Arts 
T4,  Lecturer  in  Chemistry,  resigned. 


QUEEN’S 

METEOROLOGICAL  STATION 

IN  connection  with  the  establishment  of 
an  airport  at  Kingston,  the  University 
meteorological  station  has  acquired  the 
duty  of  reporting  the  height  of  the  clouds 
each  day.  At  seven-  thirty  and  again 
shortly  after  ten-thirty  Standard  Time 
each  morning  small  hydrogen  balloons 
are  released.  The  time  elapsed  until 
they  disappear  into  the  clouds  is  regis¬ 
tered,  and  as  the  average  speed  at  which 
the  balloons  mount  is  known,  the  height 
of  the  clouds  can  be  calculated.  The  re¬ 
sults  are  reported  immediately  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  wireless  station  at  Barriefield. 
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Nothing  is  more  essential  to  safety  in 
cross-country  flying  than  to  have  accu¬ 
rate  and  up-to-the-minute  information 
about  the  clouds  over  a  considerable  area. 


MILLER  MEMORIAL 
CHAIR  FORMALLY 
ESTABLISHED 

INSTRUCTION  in  advanced  geology 
under  the  Willet  Miller  Memorial 
Foundation  will  next  autumn  form  a 
definite  part  of  the  Science  curriculum. 
The  Trustees  have  just  appointed  Profes¬ 
sor  E.  L.  Bruce,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C.,  hither¬ 
to  Professor  of  Mineralogy,  to  be  first 
occupant  of  this  graduate  chair  in  geol¬ 
ogy. 


E.  L.  BRUCE,  Sc.  ’09,  Arts. ’ll 

The  courses  given  under  this  new  foun¬ 
dation  will  be  a  development  of  the  tenta¬ 
tive  Miller  Lectureship  of  the  past  two 
years.  This  is  organized  now  into  a 
complete  graduate  training  in  the  spe¬ 
cific  field  chosen.  For  the  next  year  the 
field  will  again  be  Pre-Cambrian  geology. 

The  classes  are  intended,  not  only  for 
students  proceeding  to  further  studies 
and  academic  life,  but  especially  to  serve 
practising  geologists,  mineralogists,  and 


mining  engineers,  who  in  the  winter, 
away  from  their  field  work,  can  extend 
their  knowledge  and  develop  their  studies 
in  this  direction.  The  branch  of  geology 
treated  in  the  course  may  change  from 
time  to  time  as  circumstances  warrant. 
These  courses,  as  outlined  on  page  66  of 
the  new  Science  calendar,  are  open  to  any 
who  have  taken  A  or  C  course  in  the  Sci¬ 
ence  Faculty,  i.e.  to  graduates  in  Mining 
and  Metallurgical  Engineering  or  in  Min¬ 
eralogy  and  Geology.  In  addition  they 
are  available  to  graduates  in  Arts  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  an  M.A.  degree,  who  have  suf¬ 
ficient  training  in,  geology. 

The  Foundation,  although  commencing 
operations  under  the  guidance  of  an  out¬ 
standing  scholar,  is  not  yet  completely 
subscribed.  If  the  Chair  is  to  reach  and 
maintain  the  status  intended,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  those  who  are  interested  should 
forward  their  mite  to  the  general  fund  if 
they  have  not  already  done  so. 


QUEEN’S  IN 
NEWFOUNDLAND 

THE  rapid  expansion  of  mining  in 
Newfoundland  during  the  past 
three  years  has  brought  to  that  colony  a 
number  of  Canadian  engineers,  and 
among  them  an  important  detachment  of 
Oueen’s  men. 

In  one  field,  near  Red  Indian  Lake,  in 
the  heart  of  the  colony,  the  stimulating 
influence  was  Dr.  Harry  A.  Guess,  Arts 
'95,  of  New  York,  vice-president  of  the 
American  Smelting  and  Refining  Co., 
who  evolved  a  profitable  method  of  treat¬ 
ing  the  lead  and  zinc  ore  in  1926.  An 
agreement  was  then  made  with  the  An¬ 
glo-New  foundland  Co.,  a  Harmsworth 
concern  primarily  interested  in  pulp- 
wood,  but  on  whose  property  valuable 
new  minerals  had  been  found.  Dr. 
Guess’s  company  took  over  the  explora¬ 
tion,  mining,  and  development  of  the 
property  for  a  half  interest  in  the  project. 
The  combined  enterprise  took  the  form 
of  the  Buchans  Mining  Co.,  and  with  the 
installation  of  modern  electrical  prospect¬ 
ing,  and  considerable  new  equipment, 
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and  railway  lines,  success  greeted  the 
venture.  Dr.  Guess  estimates  a  forty- 
year  life  for  the  mine. 

F.  M.  Connell,  Sc.  ’06,  and  his  associ¬ 
ates — a  Toronto  organization  —  have  a 
large  block  adjoining  Buchans  to  the 
north-east.  They  have  discovered  sev¬ 
eral  interesting  zones,  which  are  now  be¬ 
ing  drilled.  Eric  Holt,  Sc.  ’23,  is  in 
charge  of  operations  here. 

Further  north-east  still,  another  elec¬ 
trically  prospected  territory  is  being 
drilled  this  spring.  Charlie  Poynton,  Sc. 
’20,  is  in  charge  of  this  camp. 

Next  in  the  same  direction  towards 
Notre  Dame  Bay,  another  party  is  being 
prospected  and  magnetically  surveyed 
under  the  direction  of  Bert  Corlett,  Sc. 
’22. 

During  this  same  period  the  Lindsley 
interests  have  been  examining  some 
ground  near  the  south-west  coast,  and 
their  company  was  represented  for  a 
time  by  A.  Carr-Harris,  Sc.  ’06. 

On  two  of  these  properties  the  drilling 
contracts  were  given  to  Smith  and  Tra¬ 
vers  of  Sudbury,  which  necessitated  Ray 
Smith,  Sc.  C5,  visiting  the  field  for  a 
short  time. 

Queen's  is  in  this  manner  worthily  rep¬ 
resented  in  these  key  positions  in  the 
newly  industrialized  Newfoundland. 


HUGH  BRYAN 
SCHOLARSHIP 

FRIENDS  of  Queen’s  and  of  the  late 
Dr.  Hugh  Wallace  Bryan,  Arts  ’93, 
LL.D.  ’25,  have  organized  at  Renfrew 
to  establish  a  scholarship  at  Queen’s  for 
the  pupil  taking  the  highest  marks  in  the 
upper  school  at  Renfrew  Collegiate,  of 
which  Dr.  Bryan  was  principal  for 
twenty-five  years.  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Low 
is  chairman,  Fred  A.  Wade  is  secretary, 
and  Murray  Chown,  Arts  ’22,  is  treas¬ 
urer.  It  was  hoped  to  have  the  money  all 
collected  by  May  15,  and  to  make  the 
scholarship  effective  this  year. 

A  similar  scholarship  exists  at  Al¬ 
monte  High  School  in  honour  of  the  late 
Dr.  P.  C.  McGregor,  Arts  ’66,  LL.D.  ’01, 
for  so  many  years  principal  of  that 
school. 


A  QUEEN’S  TEACHER 
IN  GREECE 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
Queen's  company  in  the  Near  East 
is  Miss  Annie  E.  Gordon,  of  Arts  ’97, 
who  is  at  the  moment  a  teacher  in  the 
American  Junior  College  for  Girls,  at 
Old  Phalaron,  Greece. 

Miss  Gordon  went  in  1901  to  Marash 
in  Turkish  Cilicia,  a  town  also  associated 
in  the  minds  of  Queen's  people  with  the 
family  of  Rev.  Dr.  Fred  MacCallum. 
There  Miss  Gordon  taught,  under  the 
American  Congregational  Board  of  For¬ 
eign  Missions,  in  the  Central  Turkey 
Girls’  College  until  1918.  For  the  last 
four  years  of  her  time  at  Marash,  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  with  Turkey,  Miss  Gordon 
was  a  prisoner  of  war  on  parole. 

At  the  Armistice  Miss  Gordon  was  re¬ 
patriated  through  Egypt,  where  there  was 
a  delay  of  some  months  until  place  was 
found  for  her  on  a  transport  to  England. 
Thence  she  came  to  Canada. 

Within  a  year  she  was  eager  to  return, 
but  as  peace  had  not  yet  been  formally 
declared  with  the  Turks,  she  could  not 
get  a  passport.  She  got  papers,  however, 
allowing  her  to  go  to  Smyrna,  formerly 
in  Turkey  but  at  that  time  occupied  by 
the  Greeks.  She  proceeded  there  and 
taught  in  the  American  Girls’  School  un¬ 
til  September,  1922,  when  the  city  was 
utterly  destroyed  in  the  war  which 
crushed  the  Greeks  and  ruined  King  Con¬ 
stantine.  Miss  Gordon,  with  many  from 
her  school  and  with  others  who  had  taken 
refuge  with  them,  fled  to  the  ships  on  the 
day  of  the  fire.  They  eventually  reached 
Athens. 

At  Athens  she  immediately  engaged  in 
rescue  work  among  the  Greeks,  helping 
families  to  be  reunited  by  gathering  and 
publishing  statistics  of  the  people,  and  by 
establishing  schools  and  churches  for  the 
refuge  population. 

In  1923  Miss  Gordon  returned  to  Can¬ 
ada  for  a  year’s  leave  of  absence;  but 
1924  found  her  again  at  a  post  of  duty. 
This  time  it  was  in  the  new  American 
Junior  College  at  Old  Phalaron,  which 
had  been  established  during  her  absence. 
Almost  immediately  she  was  called  again 
to  Smyrna,  now  completely  and  legally 
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Turkish,  to  take  charge  of  the  Turkish 
girls'  branch  of  the  former  school,  de¬ 
stroyed  in  1922.  Miss  Gordon  remained 
barely  two  years  at  Smyrna  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  and,  preferring  the  work  in  Europe 
under  the  new  conditions,  returned  to 
Old  Phalaron,  where  she  continues  at 
work. 


HONORARY  GRADUATES 
MAY  1929 

Professor  William  Stafford  Mil¬ 
ner,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  was  born  in  an  Onta¬ 
rio  parsonage  in  1859.  From  Upper  Can¬ 
ada  College  he  entered  Toronto  Univer¬ 
sity  and  stood  first  in  classics  throughout 
his  course.  He  then  became  a  teacher  in 
Lindsay  Collegiate  Institute,  and,  being 
appointed  Lecturer  in  Classics  in  Univer¬ 
sity  College,  Toronto,  he  rose  by  regular 
steps  to  a  full  professorship.  As  an 
exact  scholar  his  fame  stands  high,  but 
the  work  for  which  he  is  yet  better  known 
has  been  his  power  of  interpreting  Greek 
political  philosophy  to  his  age.  In  To¬ 
ronto  University  he  was  head  of  the  an¬ 
cient  history  department  for  many  years, 
but  going  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  he  held  classes  winter  after  win¬ 
ter  for  working-men,  expounding  to  them 
Plato’s  Republic  and  Aristotle’s  Politics , 
thus  uniting  in  the  fundamentals  of  all 
government  the  great  days  of  Greece 
with  these  modern  days  of  Canada. 

'i'  ^  ^  ^ 

Dr.  William  Henry  Moore,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  is  a  native  of  Ontario,  edu¬ 
cated  at  Woodstock  College  and  Toronto 
University,  where,  after  graduating  in 
Arts,  he  held  a  position  on  the  teaching 
staff  in  the  department  of  political  sci¬ 
ence.  From  University  College  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Osgoode  Hall  and  qualified  in 
law.  Corporation  matters,  however, 
claimed  him  rather  than  private  legal 
practice.  He  became  general  manager  of 
the  Toronto  and  York  Radial  Company, 
director  of  the  Toronto  Street  Railway 
Company,  and  secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  Company.  Of  recent 
years  he  has  been  chairman  of  the  Advis¬ 
ory  Board  on  Tariff  and  Taxation, 


bringing  economic  knowledge  to  bear 
upon  an  administrative  problem,  impar¬ 
tial,  respected,  and  perhaps  feared.  He 
has  written  “The  Clash,”  a  most  sympa¬ 
thetic  study  of  the  relationship  between 
the  French  and  English  in  Canada,  and 
“Polly  Masson,”  a  political  novel.  Plis 
economics  and  legal  training  are  manifest 
in  his  book  on  “Railway  Nationalization 
and  the  Average  Citizen.”  There  is, 
however,  the  dark  suspicion  that,  apart 
from  these  activities,  he  is  also  a  writer 
of  poetry  and  that  in  his  heart  of  hearts 
his  ambition  is  to  live  upon  the  farm. 

^  Hs 

Professor  Jacob  Johannes  Seder- 
holm,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  comes  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  Swedish  family,  although  the 
branch  to  which  he  belongs  has  been  inti¬ 
mately  related  to  the  affairs  of  Finland 
ever  since  the  Swedish  conquest  of  that 
country.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Helsingfors,  with  further  de¬ 
grees  from  Stockholm  and  Heidelberg. 
Dr.  Sederholm  has  made  his  name  inter¬ 
nationally  known  as  a  geologist.  His  in¬ 
vestigations  have  extended  into  almost 
every  phase  of  the  subject,  but  his  main 
work  has  been  done  in  Pre-Cambrian 
geology.  For  that  reason  Queen’s  Uni¬ 
versity  invited  him  to  give  a  course  of 
lectures  under  the  Miller  Memorial  Foun¬ 
dation  and  was  honoured  by  his  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  task.  Dr.  Sederholm  has  been, 
as  his  profession  requires,  a  great  travel¬ 
ler.  One  outstanding  journey  was  made 
in  1917  to  Uriankhai,  an  area  of  rare  in¬ 
terest  lying  on  the  borders  of  Siberia  and 
Mongolia,  the  seat  of  an  ancient  civiliza¬ 
tion  little  known  and  rarely  visited.  In 
the  troubles  which  arose  in  Finland  after 
the  Russian  Revolution  Dr.  Sederholm 
suffered  with  all  those  who  stood  for  law 
and  order.  When  a  stable  government 
was  established  in  Finland  he  was  sent 
by  it  to  Washington  and  also  by  the 
League  of  Nations  to  Albania.  In  him 
we  have  a  man  who  calls  many  countries 
friend,  the  range  of  whose  knowledge, 
apart  altogether  from  his  special  subject, 
is  stupendous,  one  of  the  world’s  scholars 
and  foremost  scientific  men. 

*  *  *  * 

Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  John  Thompson, 
M.A.,  B.D.,  D.D.,  is  a  native  of  the  city 
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of  Toronto.  He  entered  Oueen's  in  the 
autumn  of  1887,  where  he  obtained  first- 
class  honours  in  English  and  Philosophy. 
He  graduated  also  in  Theology,  and  took 
an  M.A.  After  licensure  he  was  called 
to  be  minister  of  John  Street  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church,  Belleville,  and  later  minis¬ 
tered  in  Stratford  and  Collingwood,  and 
since  1913  in  the  Glebe  Church,  Ottawa. 
In  all  these  charges  Dr.  Thompson  has 
been  known  as  the  friend  and  adviser  of 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  has 
enjoyed  to  an  unusual  degree  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  all  classes.  In  1914  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  chaplain  to  the  38th  Canadian 
Battalion,  and  in  April,  1915,  went  to 
England  with  the  Second  Divisional  En¬ 
gineers,  which  included  No.  6  Field  Coy., 
from  Queen’s.  Later  he  was  sent  to 
Cairo  with  the  Queen’s  Stationary  Hos¬ 
pital.  He  returned  to  Canada  in  1916 
and  took  over  chaplain’s  duties  for  M.  D. 
No.  3.  In  all  his  work,  whether  in  the 
pulpit  or  out  of  it,  there  is  the  sureness 
and  finish  which  is  the  distinctive  touch 
of  the  master. 

*  *  *  * 

Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  William  S  a  vary. 
B.A.,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Annapolis,  N.S., 
the  son  of  Judge  Savary,  one  of  the  most 


highly  influential  laymen  in  Nova  Scotia. 
Dr.  Savary  was  educated  in  the  public 
and  high  schools  of  Nova  Scotia  and  at 
the  University  of  Toronto,  and  studied 
theology  at  Wycliffe  College.  As  deacon 
he  became  curate  of  St.  James’,  Kingston, 
under  the  late  Archdeacon  McMorine, 
who  was  himself  a  distinguished  alumnus 
of  Queen's,  and  was  advanced  to  the 
priesthood  in  that  church.  In  1902  he 
was  appointed  by  the  Primate  of  Canada 
to  be  rector  of  St.  Luke’s  Church,  Winni¬ 
peg,  now  one  of  the  finest  churches  in 
that  city.  In  1909  Archdeacon  McMor¬ 
ine  retired  from  active  work,  and  on  the 
nomination,  of  the  congregation  Dr.  Sav¬ 
ary  was  appointed  vicar  of  St.  James’, 
Kingston,  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
Archdeacon,  whom  he  succeeded  as  Rec¬ 
tor  in  1912.  Dr.  Savary  has  first  of  all 
been  a  servant  of  his  own  communion, 
and  was  appointed  rural  dean  last  year, 
but  his  sympathies  and  activities  have 
been  wider  than  any  denomination.  He 
has  been  several  times  president  of  the 
Kingston  Ministerial  Association,  and 
has  been  the  enthusiastic  champion  of  all 
thoughtful  attempts  to  bring  together  the 
various  ecclesiastical  organizations  for 
the  common  good. 
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To  fhe  Graduates 
of  1929! 

ON  May  8  two  hundred  and  four  men 
and  women  entered  the  company  of 
Queen’s  graduates,  on  May  29  over  fifty 
more  will  take  their  places  on  the  rolls  of 
Queen’s  medical  men.  To  all  of  these  we 
offer  our  congratulations,  not  only  on 
passing  the  barriers  in  Grant  Hall  which 
a  few  weeks  ago  they  may  have  thought 
were  erected  to  hinder  them,  but  on  the 
satisfaction  itself  of  entering  the  life  of 
the  world  equipped  . 

The  recent  graduate  is  always  of  par¬ 
ticular  value  to  the  alumni  body,  for  he 
can  interpret  to  the  rest  of  us  aspects  of 
student  and  undergraduate  life,  in  which 
he  still  retains  so  many  personal  affec¬ 
tions.  And  when  we  appear  to  be  beguil¬ 
ing  him  into  our  fold  in  the  Alumni  As¬ 
sociation,  we  do  so  because  he  has  a  real 
and  valuable  position  to  take  there. 

For  these  reasons  we  hope  that  most 
of  the  members  of  Twenty-Nine  will 
soon  implement  their  promise  to  the 
Chancellor  to  maintain  “a  generous  loy¬ 


alty”  to  Queen’s,  by  throwing  in  their  lot 
with  us.  We  strongly  advise  them  also 
not  to  let  their  class  organizations  fade 
away  and  gradually  die  like  old  soldiers. 
This  dissolution  can  come  about  much 
more  rapidly  than  is  realized,  and  when 
this  happens,  reunions  or  other  class  af¬ 
fairs  are  correspondingly  difficult  of 
achievement.  Consequently,  keep  in 
touch  with  your  permanent  secretaries. 
These  are,  for  Arts,  D.  D.  Gaynor,  who  is 
returning  to  Queen’s  next  year;  for  Sci¬ 
ence,  Phil  Roy,  who  is  with  the  Dominion 
Bridge  Company  at  Lachine;  and  for 
Medicine,  C.  H.  Lewis,  who  is  probably 
going  to  the  Ontario  Hospital,  Queen 
Street,  Toronto. 

We  wish  you  the  best  success  in  your 
professions,  and  we  shall  be  willing  at  all 
times  to  help  you  revivify  the  charm  of 
your  undergraduate  days. 

The 


Principal  ship 


\Y7 1TH  the  stated  desire  of  Doctor 
▼  ▼  Taylor  to  retire  from  the  Princi¬ 
pal  ship  of  Queen’s,  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  is  faced  with  the  most  important 
duty  that  has  come  before  it  in  many 
years.  With  it  remains  the  selection  of 
a  man  for  one  of  the  outstanding  posts 
in  Canadian  public  life.  This  is  a  task 
demanding  serious,  careful,  and  judicious 
consideration. 

Queen’s  is  at  present  doing  the  most 
valuable  and  effective  work  in  its  long 
and  honourable  history.  The  future  holds 
much  in  store;  but  only  the  best  of  guid¬ 
ance  will  make  the  coming  years  yield  as 
have  the  past.  A  mind  and  personality 
compatible  with  Queen’s  historic  position 
— aware,  eager,  firm,  and  ambitious  for 
its  charge — will  not  be  easy  to  find. 

Tradition  might  indicate  that  a  clergy¬ 
man  should  be  chosen  as  Principal  of 
Queen’s.  But  Queen’s  is  no  longer  pre¬ 
eminently  a  theological  institution,  as  it 
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was  for  several  generations,  and  it  would 
now  seem  that  ordination  is  no  longer  a 
determining  prerequisite.  Queen’s  is  free 
to  look  to  the  world  at  large  for  the  man 
who  can  meet  her  administrative  needs, 
remembering  that  the  successor  to  Prin¬ 
cipal  Taylor,  as  symbol  before  the  public 
of  the  Queen’s  name,  must  also  answer 
the  highest  demands  of  scholarship  and 
culture. 


Passing 

of  Distinguished  Alumni 


THE  past  few  weeks  have  witnessed 
an  unusually  heavy  mortality  among 
Canadian  public  men,  and  Queen's  gradu¬ 
ates  and  friends  have  been  particularly 
stricken.  Dr.  R.  F.  Preston,  M.P.  for 
Lanark,  died  after  a  long  illness,  Sir 
Lomer  Gouin  was  struck  down  at  the 
moment  of  adjourning  his  Legislature, 
Sir  Hugh  Macdonald  passed  away  after 
a  lingering  illness,  Sir  Clifford  Sifton  col¬ 
lapsed  on  the  streets  of  New  York,  Hon. 
William  Harty  died  at  a  venerable  age, 
Hon  .J.  W.  Edwards  passed  away  sud¬ 
denly  on  the  day  after  he  had  spoken  in 
the  House,  and  Judge  O’Reilly  of  Corn¬ 
wall  died  in  his  own  courthouse. 

The  passing  of  these  elder  statesmen 
from  what  was  still  for  most  of  them  an 
active  life  leaves  a  notable  gap  in  the 
ranks  of  Canadian  political  leaders.  Rep¬ 
resenting  extremes  and  many  gradations 
of  political  opinion  and  comprising  men 
of  dramatically  different  personalities 
and  traditions,  this  group  of  eminent 
public  servants  constituted  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  cross-section  of  Canadian  political 
thought  and  activity.  These  distin¬ 
guished  members  of  the  Queen’s  com¬ 
pany  will  be  severely  missed  in  the  public 
life  of  Canada. 


Graduates  and 
Employment 

WE  would  once  more  point  out  to  our 
graduates,  particularly  those  in 
Science,  the  advisability  of  their  close  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Employment  Service 
at  the  University. 


There  is  at  present  an  almost  unprece¬ 
dented  demand  for  technically  trained 
men.  The  Service  is  able  to  meet  only 
about  one  half  the  calls  for  Science  men 
that  are  reaching  it.  It  is  true  that  the 
majority  of  the  openings  are  for  recent 
graluates;  but  quite  frequently  consid¬ 
erable  experience  is  demanded  and  the 
salary  attached  is  correspondingly  attrac¬ 
tive.  It  seems  too  bad  to  have  to  “pass 
up”  such  possibilities  because  the  Service 
does  not  happen  to  know  whether  or  not 
you  would  be  interested. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  guarantee  that 
the  Service  can  immediately  or  even  even¬ 
tually  be  of  assistance  to  an  alumnus;  but 
the  possession  of  such  data  as  that  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  questionnaire  on  the  reverse 
side  of  the  Alumni  Record  form  may 
sometimes  enable  the  Employment  Ser¬ 
vice  to  place  a  very  attractive  opportu¬ 
nity  before  a  graduate  who  has  suitable 
training  and  experience. 

In  numerous  cases  during  the  past  few 
months  the  Employment  information 
given  on  the  Alumni  Record  form  of  a 
graduate  has  enabled  the  Service  to  refer 
to  that  graduate  an  opening  which  meant 
a  considerable  advancement  for  him.  We 
would  therefore  again  suggest  that  our 
alumni  body  take  advantage  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  assistance  that  may  come  to  them 
from  this  source  by  informing  the  Ser¬ 
vice  of  their  desires  and  qualifications  in 
connection  with  employment  matters. 


During  ' 

* 

Ihe  Summer  Months 


AS  usual  there  will  be  no  issue  of  the 
Review  in  June,  July  and  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  next  number  will  be  that  of 
August,  and  in  October  we  shall  return 
to  the  regular  monthly  schedule. 

None  the  less,  the  summer  months  are 
months  of  continual  movement  among 
university  people,  and  activities  of  every 
sort  will  be  scattering  our  alumni  across 
the  country  and  across  the  sea.  Do  not 
fail  when  passing  through  Kingston  to 
call  at  the  Alumni  Office,  Room  210, 
Douglas  Library.  And  do  not  forget  to 
let  us  have  any  news  of  interest  of  your¬ 
self  or  your  friends. 
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Contributor 

Dr.  John  Watson,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.C.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Phil¬ 
osophy,  and  Vice-Principal,  is  possibly 
more  indellibly  associated  with  Queen’s 
in  the  minds  of  our  alumni  than  is  any 
other  living  man.  Born  in  1847,  and 
educated  at  the  Free  Church  School  at 
Kilmarnock  and  at  Glasgow  University, 
where  he  took  an  M.A.  and  first  class 
honours  in  philosophy  and  English,  he 
came  while  still  a  young  man  to  Queen’s 
in  1872.  For  fifty  years  he  guided  the 


studies  and  commanded  the  affections  of 
generations  of  Queen’s  men.  He  deliv¬ 
ered  the  Gifford  Lectures  at  Glasgow  in 
1910.  He  holds  honorary  degrees  from 
Glasgow,  Toronto,  Michigan,  and  Knox 
universities,  and  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Roval 
Society  of  Canada.  Possibly  the  out¬ 
standing  living  idealistic  philosopher,  he 
is  particularly  an  authority  on  Kant,  and 
has  published  eleven  volumes  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  besides  innumerable  articles  and 
smaller  works.  He  has  always  been  a 
sportsman,  and  remains  a  lively  and 
stimulating  raconteur. 


ATHLETICS 

; 


C.I.R.F.U.  Schedule  — 1929 


October  5 — Queen’s  at  McGill. 

Western  at  Toronto. 


October  26 — McGill  at  Oueen’s. 

Toronto  at  Western. 


October  12 — Toronto  at  Queen’s. 

Western  at  McGill. 


November  2 — Western  at  Queen’s. 

Toronto  at  McGill. 


October  19 — McGill  at  Toronto. 

Oueen’s  at  Western. 


November  9 — Queen’s  at  Toronto. 

McGill  at  Western. 


"Alfie” 


WHEN  the  history  of  athletics  at 
Queen’s  is  written,  a  name  that 
will  play  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the 
story  is  that  of  Alfie  Pierce. 

Mascot,  handyman,  and  rubber,  unique 
in  personality  and  in  length  of  service,  a 
mine  of  Queen’s  legend  and  adventure, 
although  sometimes  a  little  hazy  on  chron¬ 
ology  and  dates,  Alfie  always  has  a  story 
of  the  old  times,  or  of  the  new,  ready  on 
his  lips.  He  was  absent  from  Queen’s 
for  some  years,  but  those  were  the  days 
of  continual  defeats;  and  perhaps  the 
stories  of  those  times  would  not  be  as 
pleasant  to  hear  anyhow. 

Alfie  now  says  that  he  is  retiring:  that 
he  will  make  only  one  trip  with  the  Tri¬ 


colour  next  autumn,  and  then,  with 
Queen’s  again  champions,  he  will  sever 
his  connection  with  the  game.  Perhaps 
he  will ;  we  shall  see.  But  that  at  least  is 
the  announcement  made  from  his  head¬ 
quarters  and  summer  residence  under  the 
Stadium,  where,  seated  in  a  commodious 
wicker  chair,  he  granted  interviews  to 
representatives  of  the  General  Alumni 
Association  and  the  Athletic  Board  of 
Control.  Our  swarthy  protagonist  will 
rest  on  his  laurels. 

It  is  almost  thirty-eight  years  since 
Guy  Curtis  one  summer  afternoon  went 
up  to  a  well-built  mulatto  youth  playing 
in  the  yard  of  the  old  Gordon  Street 
School — where  Ban  Righ  Hall  now 
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stands — laid  his  hand  on  the  boy’s  head, 
and  told  him  to  come  over  to  Queen’s  the 
next  day.  So,  as  mascot,  Alfie  Pierce  en¬ 
tered  upon  his  Queen’s  career.  Most  of 
the  time  since  that  day  he  has  spent  in 
the  employ  of  the  University,  although 
there  was  an  interlude  when  he  served  in 
Finkle’s  livery  in  Kingston.  The  burn¬ 
ing  of  this  establishment  left  Alfie  with- 


ALFIE  PIERCE 
TRAINER  EMERITUS 


out  a  home,  and  he  returned  to  his  an¬ 
cient  domain  within  the  University 
grounds,  where  the  Gymnasium  in  win¬ 
ter  and  the  Stadium  in  summer  give  him 
shelter. 

It  is  not  just  certain  how  old  Alfie  is. 
This  year  he  says  he  is  fifty-four;  last 
year  it  was  fifty-five.  Possibly  a  year  or 
two  over  that  is  correct.  At  any  rate  he 
is  much  younger  than  recent  generations 
at  Queen's  had  thought. 


It  is  also  sometimes  forgotten  that 
Alfie’s  career  is  by  no  means  exclusively 
associated  with  his  service  to  Oueen’s 
teams.  He  has  an  athletic  record  of  his 
own.  A  first-class  baseball  and  fair  foot¬ 
ball  player,  he  none  the  less  specialized  in 
lacrosse,  and  on  the  Kingston  team  he 
played  an  efficient  and  fast  game.  He 
was  still  playing  occasionally  in  his  forti¬ 
eth  year.  His  rugged  physique  and  hard 
head  carried  him  through  many  a  lusty 
battle  with  Prescott,  Cornwall,  Madoc, 
Tweed,  and  others  of  the  old  Eastern 
Ontario  lacrosse  teams.  On  one  occasion 
they  lost  the  championship  by  only  a  sin¬ 
gle  goal.  However,  it  is  as  a  servant 
of  Queen’s  athletes  and  as  a  repository 
of  many  a  Queen’s  legend  that  Alfie  in¬ 
terests  us. 

Alfie’s  memories  naturally  cluster  most 
closely  about  the  teams  of  his  patron, 
Guy  Curtis.  In  those  days  each  man  pro¬ 
vided  his  own  playing-clothes,  and  the 
team  usually  presented  a  somewhat  varie¬ 
gated  appearance,  though  their  opponents 
were  usually  uniformed.  No  one  wore 
headgear.  Each  player  likewise  provided 
his  own  boots  and  had  the  cleats  put  on 
at  his  own  expense.  Curtis  himself  on 
one  occasion  played  in  running-shoes 
with  one  Queen’s  and  one  green  stocking ; 
once  he  played  in  stocking  feet.  When 
Alfie  was  employed  as  rubber,  he  was 
taken  to  the  out-of-town  games  at  the 
private  expense  of  the  players  themselves. 
Yet  Alfie’s  duties  were  more  essentially 
those  of  mascot;  for  the  huskies  of  those 
days  usually  considered  a  rub-down  as 
beneath  them,  and  except  when  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  twisted  muscle  or  other  in¬ 
jury,  men  like  Arthur  Ross,  Stewart  Ray- 
side,  and  Guy  Curtis  would  change  im¬ 
mediately  after  a  game  and  leave  the 
grounds.  But  there  were  plenty  of  casu¬ 
alties.  Games  were  hard  and  strenuous, 
and  occasionally  in  those  rigorous  days 
men  would  be  deliberately  hurt — on  one 
notable  occasion  a  celebrated  Varsity 
football  captain  was  damaged  for  a  few 
weeks  in  retaliation  for  a  vicious  attack 
on  Herb  Horsey. 

These  stalwarts  of  the  days  when  foot¬ 
ball  was  indeed  a  working-man’s  game 
simplified  the  task  of  management  by 
taking  only  one  room  at  the  hotel  when 
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away  from  home.  How  their  neighbours 
got  any  sleep  we  are  not  told.  The  story 
also  goes,  that  to  help  matters  further, 
when  the  complicated  bill  for  such  a 
room  was  due  for  payment  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  the  team  was  very  likely  to  leave  in  a 
body,  and  from  the  steps  of  the  train 
cheerfully  send  the  landlord  elsewhere 
with  his  bill.  They  had  their  favourite 
conductor,  too,  on  the  Grand  Trunk,  with 
whom  the  1900  version  of  “Whoopee” 
was  raised  continually  on  these  jaunts. 
The  walls  of  the  old  Royal  Hotel  at 
Hamilton  and  of  the  Walker  House  at 
Toronto  could  tell  many  a  tale  of  Queen’s 
teams  in  those  days. 

In  Hamilton  they  played  at  the  Cricket 
Field ;  in  Toronto,  usually  at  the  old  Var¬ 
sity  grounds,  beside  the  college  (with  a 
tree  immediately  behind  one  of  the 
goals)  ;  and  they  once  played  Tigers  at 
the  Rosedale  grounds.  In  Ottawa  they 
played  on  Cartier  Square.  At  home  they 
played  for  several  years  on  the  campus 
running  along  University  Avenue  from 
Stuart  Street.  When  the  erection  of 
Grant  Hall  and  the  New  Arts  Building 
cut  off  the  end  of  this  ground  they 
played  the  other  way,  parallel  to  Stuart 
Street.  Then  the  senior  team  moved  to 
the  old  Athletic  Grounds  on  Earl  Street. 

Originally  the  players  had  a  small  cor¬ 
ner  room  in  the  Old  Medical  Building, 
with  a  punching  bag,  one  ring  from  the 
roof  to  swing  on,  and  one  bar  to  jump 
over.  There  was  barely  space  enough  in 
the  room  to  use  even  this  limited  appa¬ 
ratus.  There  was  a  little  boxing  there — 
Alfie  being  a  frequent  sparring  partner 
of  Alf.  Dean.  Then  in  1894,  under  the 
circumstances  we  mentioned  in  the  April 
Review,  the  floor  in  the  Mechanical  Lab. 
was  acquired. 

Over  all  this  domain  ruled  Guy  Curtis, 
czar  of  athletics.  Principal  Grant  him¬ 
self  was  more  than  once  ruled  off  the 
practice  field  by  Curtis  speaking  in  the 
vigorous  vocabulary  of  a  hard-pressed 
coach.  That  did  not  prevent  his  dining 
with  the  Principal  afterwards.  The  peak 
of  the  Curtis  regime  was  undoubtedly  the 
celebrated  game  at  Buffalo,  where 
Queen’s  played  Yale — one  half  at  Ameri¬ 
can  football  and  one  half  at  Canadian. 
The  Tricolour  defeated  the  Blue  at  both. 


Alfie  rendered  his  humble  but  effective 
service  in  that  game  as  rubber,  mascot, 
and — most  emphatically — as  fan.  After 
a  dozen  years  of  football  and  athletic  ser¬ 
vice — for  he  coached  all  the  teams — Cur¬ 
tis  retired  from  the  College  without  a  de¬ 
gree.  The  Intercollegiate  had  not  in 
those  days  come  under  the  legality  in 
matters  of  qualifications  which  has  char¬ 
acterized  the  league  more  recently.  Three 
of  the  old-time  footballers  never  went  to 
Queen’s  at  all:  Wilson,  the  great  half¬ 
back,  Fred  Milo,  and  Kennedy,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  all,  who  in  time  became 
nothing  less  than  a  Kingston  Police  Con¬ 
stable. 

“And  what  was  the  most  exciting  game 
you  remember,  Alfie?” 

There  was  a  pause;  and  we  reminded 
him  of  some  of  the  great  games  of  the 
past:  the  Montreal  game  in  1922,  the 
game  twenty-six  years  ago  when  Varsity 
scored  the  winning  touch-down  after  the 
whistle  had  blown,  the  great  Tiger  games 
of  1893  and  1894.  It  was  none  of  these 
that  was  the  most  exciting  game,  but  the 
match  with  Osgoode  Hall  in  1891,  at 
Kingston. 

That  was  the  first  year  in  which 
Queen’s  won  the  Dominion  champion¬ 
ship.  She  achieved  that  honour  by  finally 
defeating  the  M.  A.  A.  A.  team  ;  but  it  is 
the  semi-final  game  that  is  most  stub¬ 
bornly  lodged  in  Alfie’s  memory  of  those 
days. 

Osgoode  Hall  had  simply  played  ducks 
and  drakes  with  the  football  aspirants  at 
the  other  end  of  the  lake.  Osgoode  were 
looked  upon — and  properly  so — as  the 
team  to  beat.  They  did  not  have  then,  as 
they  did  later,  several  Queen’s  stars  on 
their  team,  but  they  formed  none  the  less 
a  formidable  aggregation. 

It  was  on  November  7,  1891,  that  they 
met  Queen’s  on  the  campus  in  front  of 
the  present  New  Arts  Building.  Both 
sides  had  an  excellent  defence.  Possibly 
Cameron  and  Beatty  of  Osgoode  had 
more  dash  than  the  Queen’s  backs,  but 
Richardson  and  Wilson  were  unsur¬ 
passed  in  steady,  level-headed  play. 
Queen’s  had  in  Irving  the  best  quarter¬ 
back  of  his  time.  But  Queen’s  excelled 
her  opponents  primarily  on  what  was 
then  called  “the  rush  line,”  the  wings, 
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Rayside,  Asselstine,  Ford,  and  Tudhope. 

At  the  end  of  a  closely  and  grimly  con¬ 
tested  game,  according  to  Alfie's  memory, 
the  score  stood  9-9.  The  referee  ordered 
an  overtime  period  of  fifteen  minutes 
each  way.  Queen’s  had  the  wind  with, 
them,  and  soon  added  a  point,  which  was 
hoped  would  win  the  game.  But  just  be¬ 
fore  the  first  period  closed  Osgoode 
evened  the  score.  Queen’s  then  entered 
the  last  fifteen  minutes  of  play  with  the 
wind  against  them.  It  seemed  as  if,  try 
as  they  might,  they  could  not  score;  the 
best  they  could  do  would  be  to  hold  off 


Curtis  remains  for  Alfie,  not  only  the 
hero  of  a  Queen’s  legend,  but  personal 
friend.  It  was  Alfie  whom  he  first 
looked  up  when  he  came  to  Kingston  last 
year. 

It  was  either  in  this  game  or  in  the  one 
immediately  preceding  it  that  Alfie  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  calling  out,  “He's 
off-side,  Mr.  Referee.  I  saw  him.’’ 

“And  how  do  the  teams  of  to-day  com¬ 
pare  with  these  oldtimers?”  we  asked 
Alfie.  “They  run  nip  and  tuck,”  he  re¬ 
plied.  But  in  the  old  days  they  were  bet¬ 
ter  and  harder  tacklers.  They  had  devel- 


THE  FOOTBALL  TEAM  OF  1892  Alfie  in  background. 


the  pressing  lawyers.  But  with  less  than 
a  minute  to  go  they  rallied.  Playing  to¬ 
gether,  as  football  teams  rarely  did  in 
those  days,  they  forced  their  way  to  the 
Osgoode  goal.  And  then,  just  before  the 
whistle  sounded  ending  the  game,  the  ball 
went  over  the  line — and  staved  there. 

J 

Queen’s  11,  Osgoode  10. 

Alfie  is  never  tired  of  telling  of  that 
great  game  and  of  that  day  of  victory. 
“Wilson  played  well  that  day  and  Curtis. 
.  .  .  .  And  so  did  Ross — he  always 

played  well — and  Irving,  and . ” 

That  is  like  Alfie.  He  mentions  the  stars, 
and  they  become  a  roll-call  of  the  whole 
team.  No  one  could  play  badly.  Not  on 
that  team  and  on  that  day.  “Yes,  per¬ 
haps  Wilson  was  best  that  day,  but  so 
was  Tom  Scott  and  Curtis  .  .  .  .”  the 
names  came  again  familiarly  from  his 
lips.  “Curtis  could  tell  you  all  about  it.” 


oped  it  to  a  science,  and  possibly  they 
were  faster.  But  the  whole  team  in  those 
days  tackled  like  “Bud”  Thomas,  Alfie 
thinks.  But  they  did  not  play  together 
so  well.  Possibly  in  the  old  days  they 
kicked  higher  and  harder,  especially  Tom 
Scott,  and  in  later  years  Jack  and  Ken 
Williams  and  Jack  Hazlett.  But  the 
modern  game  does  not  demand  such 
hefty  kicking.  The  art  of  good  punting 
has  changed  with  improved  field  tactics. 

“And  what  was  the  best  team  Oueen’s 
ever  had?”  we  asked  next.  “The  team 
of  1923,"  said  Alfie;  and  few  will  chal¬ 
lenge  that  statement. 

“And  who  were  the  best  all-round  ath¬ 
letes  Queen’s  has  known?”  Alfie  paused 
only  a  short  time.  “The  Pirie  brothers,” 
he  stated.  And  warming  to  his  subject 
he  defended  his  choice.  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  they  could  not  do  well. 
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Conversation  wandered  back  again  to 
individual  players,  and  particularly  to 
backs  and  half-backs,  —  eventually  to 
“Tupper”  Macdonald,  full-back  after 
Wilson,  who  played  a  hard,  sure,  fast 
game  in  the  style  later  made  famous  by 
“Pep”  Leadlay. 

But  the  great  thrills,  after  all,  belong 
to  the  later  and  not  to  the  earlier  years. 
There  was  the  game  in  Montreal  that 
brought  the  1922  championship,  the  first 
for  eighteen  years.  Some  spectators 
would  hardly  believe  that  the  intoxica¬ 
tion  of  the'  Queen’s  parade  was  due  sole¬ 


ly  to  the  joy  of  victory.  And  in  the 
midst  of  the  Queen's  crowd  concentrat¬ 
ing  at  the  Queen’s  Hotel  was  Alfie.  Alfie 
doesn't  remember  much  about  that  part 
of  the  evening,  but  he  was  there  none  the 
less.  Quite  fitting  that  he  should  be  too, 
the  centre  of  the  celebration,  when  the 
Great  Team  brought  back  the  laurels 
which  had  scarcely  been  within  reach 
since  Guy  Curtis’s  day.  And  Alfie,  who 
was  Curtis’s  living  legacy  to  Queen’s,  was 
still  with  them  in  the  hour  of  triumph, 
the  one  connecting  link  between  the  old 
days  and  the  new. 


■  ■■■•■■■■■•■■■■■■•■a  ■■■■■•uaftLaaaakii  Tiiia 

■  ■••a 

AT  THE  BRANCHES 


Brantford 

ON  Friday  evening,  April  26,  about 
sixty  Queen’s  alumni  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Race,  Arts 
’03,  principal  of  the  Ontario  School  for 
the  Blind,  gathered  at  Brantford,  and  or¬ 
ganized  for  the  current  year.  The  speak¬ 
er  of  the  evening  was  Rev.  Dr.  Ernest 
Thomas,  Arts  ’97,  D.D.  ’23,  of  Toronto, 
who  gave  several  reminiscences  of  the 
Queen’s  of  the  nineties  and  in  particular 
of  Principal  Grant  and  his  circle.  Mr. 
Allan  Broadbent,  Arts  ’29,  president  of 
the  A.  M.  S.,  spoke  of  current  under¬ 
graduate  and  athletic  matters.  Mr.  H. 
B.  Christie,  editor  of  the  Brantford  Ex¬ 
positor,  represented  the  alumni  of  To¬ 
ronto  University  and  also  spoke.  The 
executive  for  the  current  year  were  elect¬ 
ed  as  follows:  W.  B.  Race,  Arts  ’03, 
president;  Edward  Sterne,  Sc.  T3,  vice- 
president;  Miss  Anne  J.  Willoughby, 
Arts  ’22,  34  Wellington  Street,  secretary- 
treasurer  ;  Miss  Marion  Moffatt,  Arts 
’26,  Miss  A^nes  W.  Mackintosh,  Arts 
T8,  W.  Ernest  Patterson,  Sc.  ’25,  and 
S.  Clegg.  The  evening  closed  with  danc¬ 
ing. 

Others  present  included  Mrs.  Race 
(Mary  Dell  Harkness),  Arts  ’06,  Rev. 
J.  Y.  MacKinnon,  Arts  T2,  Mrs.  J.  Y. 
MacKinnon  (Eileen  Wright),  Arts  ’13, 
K.  C.  Berney,  Sc.  ’06,  Major  W.  Joyce, 


Arts  T4,  E.  E.  C.  Kilmer,  Arts  ’04,  Rev. 
A.  R.  McRae,  Arts  ’08,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  V. 
Brown,  Ph.D.  T9,  G.  E.  Howell,  Sc.  T2, 
J.  M.  Hinchley,  Arts  ’25,  Miss  Frieda 
Summerby,  Arts  ’09,  George  Coombs, 
Arts  ’25,  Miss  Winona  Stewart,  Arts 
T3,  Mrs.  Winhold  (Jean  Ramsay),  Arts 
T 7,  C.  W.  Butcher,  Arts  T 7,  of  Paris, 
Miss  Florence  Rothwell,  Arts  ’29,  George 
Adams,  Sc.  ’26. 


THE  Kingston  branch  of  Queen’s 
alumnae  entertained  at  tea  in  the 
Arts  Club  Room  after  Convocation  on 
May  8.  The  guests  were  received  by 
Mrs.  Taylor,  and  Mrs.  D.  M.  Chown 
(Mary  MacPhail),  Arts  T 7.  Miss  Bes¬ 
sie  Simmons,  Arts  ’28,  was  convener  of 
the  tea  committee. 

Montreal 

ON  May  7  the  alumnae  of  Montreal 
held  their  annual  meeting  in  the 
University  Women’s  Club.  The  reports 
of  the  executive  disclosed  the  fact  that 
membership  had  doubled  during  the  year, 
and  a  substantial  amount  had  been  raised 
for  the  alumnae  scholarship  by  private 
subscription  and  by  bridge  parties.  The 
past  year  was  the  most  successful  of  their 
history.  The  following  officers  were 
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elected  for  1929 :  Miss  Catherine  Hol¬ 
land,  Arts  '18,  president;  Mrs.  H.  Hark- 
ness  (Eva  Brownlee),  Arts  T3,  first  vice- 
president;  Mrs.  R.  Woolsey  (Florence 
Munro),  Arts  ’22;  Mrs.  D.  B.  Thomas 
(Roberta  McLean),  Arts  ’20,  recording 
secretary;  Miss  Beryl  Truax,  Arts  ’27, 
corresponding  secretary ;  Miss  Agnes  M. 
Laidlaw,  Arts  ’24,  treasurer ;  Miss  Donna 
Mclnnis,  Arts  ’25,  membership  convener; 
Miss  J.  Arthur,  music ;  Mrs.  E.  I.  Holmes 
(Wilhelmina  Nobes),  Arts  ’25,  pro¬ 
gramme;  Mrs.  G.  E.  Fraser,  associate 
member,  Mrs.  Gordon  Anderson  (Mar¬ 
garet  Taylor),  Arts  ’27,  and  Mrs.  iV.  P. 
Blackburn  (Eileen  Campbell),  Arts  ’20, 
councillors.  Mrs.  W.  J.  Hyde  (Eliza¬ 
beth  Farrell),  Arts  T 7,  retiring  president, 
presided  at  the  meeting. 

Ottawa 

ON  Saturday  evening,  April  20,  the 
Ottawa  branch  of  the  General 
Alumni  Association  held  their  annual 
meeting,  which  took  the  form  of  a  bridge- 
dance  at  Trafalgar  House  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Queen’s  alumnae.  Bridge 
was  played  until  ten  o’clock,  then  the 
meeting  was  held,  after  which  dancing 
and  refreshments  concluded  a  hearty  and 
well-attended  gathering. 

Receiving  the  guests  were  Mrs.  O.  D. 
Skelton  (Isabel  Murphy),  Arts  ’01,  Mrs. 
G.  C.  Monture,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Losee,  and 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Bland  (Ethed  Farrow),  Arts 
’12.  The  committee  in  charge  of  the  ar¬ 
rangements  were  Miss  Edith  Hind,  Arts 
’28,  Mrs.  Losee,  Mrs.  Monture,  and  Miss 
Ross  Malcolm,  Arts  ’24. 

The  following  were  elected  as  the  exe¬ 
cutive  committee  of  the  branch  for  the 
current  year: 


J.  C.  Booth,  Arts  ’86,  and  C.  H. 
Bland,  Arst  ’07,  honorary  presidents ; 

A.  E.  McRae,  Sc.  T5,  president;  A.  M. 
Grant,  Sc.  ’08,  first  vice-president ;  W.  H. 
Losee,  Sc.  T2,  second  vice-president;  C. 

B.  Dawson,  Sc.  T 7,  third  vice-president; 
Mrs.  O.  D.  Skelton,  fourth  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  G.  C.  Monture,  Sc.  ’21,  secretary- 
treasurer;  W.  H.  Norrish,  Sc.  T2,  assis¬ 
tant  secretary;  Rev.  F.  S.  Milliken.  Arts 
T5,  Theol,  T 7,  Dr.  W.  W.  McKay,  Med. 
T6,  J.  J.  Dunlop,  Arts  T5,  T.  K.  Wad¬ 
dell,  Arts  T6,  Miss  Mary  Rowland,  Arts 
’26,  Com.  ’28,  Miss  Beatrice  Rose,  Arts 
’28,  committee. 

Toronto 

ON  Friday  evening,  April  12,  the  To¬ 
ronto  branch  of  the  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  a  well-attended  dinner.  Mr. 
Kyte,  Librarian  at  the  University,  de¬ 
scribed  the  high  standard  attained  by  the 
Douglas  Library,  which  now  equals  or 
surpasses  that  of  either  Toronto  or 
McGill.  Dr.  Adam  Shortt,  of  Ottawa, 
gave  interesting  reminiscences  of  his 
early  days  at  Queen’s,  and  particularly 
of  Professor  Williamson  and  Dr.  Wat¬ 
son.  Lt.-Col.  Stevenson,  Warden  of  the 
Memorial  Union,  in  a  witty  address  de¬ 
scribed  the  final  success  which  has 
crowned  a  long  endeavour  to  give  such 
an  institution  to  Queen’s.  During  the 
evening  the  announcement  was  again 
made  that  Queen’s  had  more  practising 
engineers  among  her  graduates  than  any 
other  Canadian  university.  This  gather¬ 
ing  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the 
Toronto  alumni  had  the  privilege  of 
meeting  Mr.  Kyte  and  Colonel  Steven¬ 
son,  both  of  whom  captured  their  enthu¬ 
siastic  affection. 


. . Ill 


‘Remember  this  fall's  Reunion  dates 
October  1 1  1 3 
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Births 

Armstrong — At  the  Women’s  College 
Hospital,  Toronto,  on  Saturday,  April  13, 
to  T.  W.  Armstorng,  Arts  ’18,  and  Mrs. 
Armstrong,  a  daughter. 

Banting — At  the  Private  Patients’  Pavil¬ 
ion,  Toronto  General  Hospital,  on  April  3, 
to  Dr.  F.  G.  Banting,  LL.D.  ’23,  and  Mrs. 
Banting,  a  son. 

Brown — At  Claresholm,  Alberta,  on  April 
25,  to  E.  W.  Brown,  Sc.  ’08,  and  Mrs.  Brown, 
a  daughter. 

Calvin — On  April  16,  at  the  Private  Pa¬ 
tients’  Pavilion,  Toronto,  to  C.  C.  Calvin, 
Arts  T4,  and  Mrs.  Calvin,  a  daughter. 

Chrysler — At  the  Victoria  Memorial  Hos¬ 
pital,  Toronto,  on  March  20,  to  H.  W.  Chrys¬ 
ler,  Arts  ’21,  and  Mrs.  Chrysler  (Edith  Mill¬ 
ing),  Arts  ’21,  a  daughter  (Alice  Marga¬ 
ret). 

McLeod — At  Kingston,  on  April  29,  to 
James  B.  McLeod,  Jr.,  Arts  ’22,  and  Mrs. 
McLeod,  a  son. 

Mahaffy — At  Los  Angeles,  on  November 
28,  1928,  to  J.  D.  Cash  Mahaffy,  Arts  ’24 
(Com.),  and  Mrs.  Mahaffy,  a  son  (Cash  Col¬ 
lins). 

Montrose— At  the  Metropolitan  Hospital, 
Walkerville,  on  March  2,  to  C.  H.  Montrose, 
Sc.  T8,  and  Mrs.  Montrose  (Georgina  Leg¬ 
gett),  Arts  ’21,  a  son  (Rodney  George). 

Seymour — On  April  21,  at  Palmerston 
Hospital,  to  Rev.  E.  O.  Seymour,  Arts  ’26, 
and  Mrs.  Seymour  (Evelyn  Wilson),  Arts 
’23,  a  daughter  (Helen  Marr). 

Williamson — At  the  Hamilton  General 
Hospital,  on  April  21,  to  Dr.  L.  T.  William¬ 
son,  Med.  ’27,  and  Mrs.  Williamson,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

Marriages 

D»ak  -  At  Sydenham  Street  United 
Church,  Kingston,  on  May  8,  Grace  Eliza¬ 
beth  Margaret,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  Horsfall,  of  Kingston,  to  Freeman  Cecil 
Doak,  Sc.  ’29,  son  of  Mrs.  Doak  and  the  late 
Mr.  Doak  of  Lansdowne.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Doak  will  reside  in  Toronto. 

Wagar — On  April  19,  at  the  Church  of 
St.  James  the  Apostle,  Montreal,  Rev.  Ca¬ 
non  Shatford  officiating,  Winnifred  Eliza¬ 
beth  Nicholson,  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Nicholson  and  Mrs.  Nicholson  of  Montreal, 
to  Roy  Elverton  Wagar,  Arts  ’22,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Wagar,  Deseronto, 
Ont.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wagar  will  reside  in 
Montreal. 


Wakely — At  Ottawa  on  October  6,  1928, 
Carol  Wakely,  Arts  ’27,  to  Gladwyn  Patter¬ 
son  Murray. 

Wilson — At  Kingston  on  April  29,  Ila 
Margaret  Manders,  of  Perth,  to  Keith  Mac- 
Pherson  Wilson,  Arts  ’25,  of  Kingston. 

Deaths 

Birkett — In  Toronto,  on  April  24,  occur¬ 
red  the  death  of  Major  Edward  H.  Birkett, 
consulting  mining  engineer,  in  his  forty- 
fifth  year.  Edward  Birkett  was  a  native  of 
Kingston,  and  after  attending  the  local 
schools  entered  Queen’s,  graduating  from 
the  School  of  Mining  in  1910.  He  proceeded 
overseas  with  the  Queen’s  Engineers  in  the 
first  contingent,  and  won  a  commission  and 
the  Military  Cross.  After  the  war  he  estab¬ 
lished  himself  in  Toronto  where  he  was  rap¬ 
idly  rising  in  his  profession.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  by  his 
mother,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Birkett,  of  Kingston. 

Edwards — On  Thursday  morning,  April 
18,  at  Ottawa,  occurred  the  death  of  Hon. 
Dr.  J.  W.  Edwards,  M.P.  Dr.  Edwards  had 
been  in  bad  health  recently,  but  had  recov¬ 
ered  and  was  on  duty  in  the  House  the  day 
before  his  death.  John  Wesley  Edwards 
was  born  in  Frontenac  County  in  1865,  of 
English  and  U.  E.  L.  ancestry.  He  attended 
Sydenham  High  School,  and  the  Ottawa 
Normal  School,  after  which  he  taught  for 
ten  years  in  Ontario  and  Manitoba.  He 
then  attended  Queen’s,  graduating  B.A., 
M.D.,  C.M.,  in  1900,  and  practised  for 
twenty  years  at  Cataraqui,  holding  office  in 
the  County  and  becoming  one  of  its  most 
popular  citizens.  He  was  elected  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  1908,  1911,  1917,  1925,  and  1926, 
being  Minister  of  Immigration  in  the  first 
Meig-hen  government.  But  Dr.  Edwards  was 
even  better  known  as  an  Orangeman.  In 
that  order  he  held  the  office  of  Grand  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Eastern  Ontario 
for  two  years,  and  for  five  years  was  Grand 
Master  and  Sovereign  for  British  America. 
He  was  ever  a  sturdy  fighter  for  Orange 
principles,  and  was  one  of  the  most  ardent 
imperialists  in  public  life.  He  is  survived 
by  Mrs.  Edwards,  formerly  Miss  Hester 
Jane  Purdy,  and  by  four  daughters  and  a 
son,  including  Miss  Bessie  Edwards,  Arts 
’26,  of  Kingston,  and  J.  Worden  Edwards, 
Arts  ’19,  of  Dunnville. 

Macpherson — On  April  3,  1929,  at  his  late 
home  in  Winnipeg,  occurred  the  death  of 
Mr.  R.  J.  Macpherson,  of  the  advertising 
firm  of  Macpherson-McCurdy.  He  was  born 
in  Kincardine  in  1873  and  after  receiving 
his  elementary  education  there  studied  law 
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at  Osgoode  Hall.  He  then  entered  Queen’s 
in  the  autumn  of  1893,  graduating  B.A.  in 
1898.  He  went  West  and  took  Theology  at 
Manitoba  College,  where  he  later  taught. 
He  represented  “The  Westminster”  in  the 
West,  and  was  Presbyterian  minister  at 
Cartwright,  Man.,  from  1903-1905.  He  then 
took  up  journalism  and  later  established  the 
advertising  firm  which  bore  his  name.  He 
retired  through  illness  last  November.  He 
was  an  enthusiastic  Queen’s  alumnus,  being 
for  some  years  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Manitoba  Association.  His  contemporaries 
at  Queen’s  remember  his  industry,  energy, 
and  vitality,  and  his  interest  in  learning — 
qualities  which  distinguished  him  through 
life.  He  is  survived  by  Mrs.  Macpherson, 
formerly  Miss  Euphemia  Livingstone  of 
Toronto,  and  by  four  children. 

McRae — On  April  13,  at  Toronto,  after  a 
lengthy  illness  the  death  occurred  of  Miss 
Donella  McRae,  one  of  the  few  women  prac¬ 
tising  barristers  in  Ontario.  Miss  McRae  was 
born  forty-two  years  ago  at  Perth,  Ont.,and 
entered  Queen’s  in  1896.  She  graduated 
four  years  later,  and  taught  school  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  in  Sarnia  and  Perth.  In  1923 
she  graduated  from  Osgoode  Hall  and  im¬ 
mediately  began  to  practice  in  Toronto,  but 
a  year  ago  was  forced  to  give  up  her  work 
through  ill-health.  She  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Women’s  Liberal  Associa¬ 
tion  and  of  the  Women’s  Law  Association. 
She  is  survived  by  her  mother  and  by  three 
sisters,  including  Miss  Carrie  McRae,  Arts 
’07,  of  Toronto. 

O’Reilly — On  April  22,  in  the  midst  of  his 
duties,  suddenly  died  Judge  J.  R.  O’Reilly, 
County  Judge  of  Glengarry,  Stormont,  and 
Dundas.  James  Redmond  O’Reilly  was  bom 
at  Kingston  in  1861,  son  of  the  late  James 
O’Reilly,  Q.C.,  M.P.  He  was  educated  at 
Regiopolis  College,  Kingston,  St.  Mary’s 
College,  Montreal,  and  then  came  to 
Queen’s,  graduating  B.A.  in  1882  and  tak¬ 
ing  the  gold  medal  in  political  economy.  He 
studied  at  Osgoode  Hall  and  was  called  to 
the  Bar  three  years  later.  He  practised  at 
Kingston  and  Prescott,  being  appointed 
K.C.  in  1899,  and  in  the  next  year  was  ele¬ 
vated  to  the  Bench.  Before  this  time  he 
had  been  an  active  Liberal  and  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  South  Grenville  Reform  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Judge  O’Reilly  was  one  of  the 
most  authoritative  and  highly  respected 
judges  of  the  Province  and  was  everywhere 
revered  and  admired.  He  is  survived  by 
his  widow,  formerly  Miss  Bermingham  of 
Kingston,  and  by  two  sons. 

Sifton — On  April  16,  in  New  York,  oc¬ 
curred  very  suddenly  the  death  of  Hon.  Sir 
Clifford  Sifton,  K.C.M.G.,  a  prominent 
statesman,  newspaper  owner,  sportsman, 
and  capitalist.  Clifford  Sifton  was  a  native 
of  Middlesex  County.  He  was  born  in  1861 
and  received  his  education  at  London  High 
School  and  Victoria  University.  After  be¬ 
ing  called  to  the  Bar  he  went  to  Manitoba, 
where  his  father  was  for  a  time  Speaker  of 
the  Legislature,  and  he  was  himself  elected 


to  the  Provincial  parliament  in  1885.  He 
became  Attorney-General  and  Minister  of 
Education  in  1891,  and  held  these  offices 
through  the  strenuous  days  of  the  Mani¬ 
toba  school  controversy.  He  was  called  to 
the  Federal  cabinet  in  1896  by  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  but  retired  from  the  Government 
in  1905.  He  remained  in  parliament,  how¬ 
ever,  until  1911.  He  represented  Canada  in 
important  negotiations  with  the  United 
States  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  for 
nine  years  was  chairman  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tion  Commission.  He  was  made  LL.D.  of 
Queen’s  in  1926,  and  was  a  life  member  of 
the  Alumni  Association.  Lady  Sifton  and 
three  sons  survive  him. 

Notes 

1881-1890 

Rev.  James  Binnie,  Arts  ’89,  Theol.  ’92, 
who  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  minis¬ 
ter  of  St.  Cuthbert’s  United  Church,  Fair- 
bank,  Toronto,  has  resigned  his  charge,  to 
take  effect  on  June  30. 

Dr.  W.  D.  Harvie,  Med.  ’89,  has  been  for 
some  years  at  Fond  du  Lac,  Wise. 

Dr.  F.  E.  Heslop,  Med.  ’87,  is  located  at 
Beaverton,  Mich. 

Dr.  Michael  James,  Med.  ’87,  has  been 
practising  at  Mattawa  for  many  years. 

Rev.  Dr.  N.  B.  Topping,  Arts  ’85,  has  been 
retired  from  the  active  ministry  of  the 
Methodist  Church  for  some  years,  and  has 
been  residing  at  Perth,  Ont.  He  is  father 
of  Prof.  C.  W.  Topping,  Arts  T2,  Theol.  T9, 
of  Puget  Sound  College,  Tacoma,  and  of 
Rev.  W.  H.  Topping,  Arts  ’ll,  of  Fukien, 
China. 

1891-1900 

Rev.  R.  P.  Byers,  Arts  ’92,  resides  in  To¬ 
ronto,  but  is  now  without  a  pastoral  charge. 
After  leaving  Queen’s  he  studied  theology 
at  Princeton,  and  was  ordained  a  Presbyte¬ 
rian  minister  at  Montreal  in  1897.  He 
founded  a  church  in  the  suburbs  of  Buffalo, 
and  settled  at  Williamsport,  Pa.,  and  at 
Mandaumin,  Ont.  He  is  the  author  of  two 
books. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Hagar,  Med.  ’95,  has  a  practice 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Dr.  C.  ii.  Hudson,  Med.  ’96,  is  located  at 
Saginaw,  Mich. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Huffman,  Med.  *&o,  for  the 
past  six  years  been  at  Petaluma,  caiii. 
Mrs.  Huffman  was  Georgina  Jamieson,  Arts 
’99.  They  formerly  resided  at  Climax,  Man. 

J.  K.  Johnston,  Arts  ’98,  has  been  farm¬ 
ing  for  the  past  twenty-six  years.  He  has 
a  fine  establishment  of  1440  acres,  just  out 
of  Veregin,  Sask.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Saskatchewan  bar,  but  has  not  practised 
for  the  past  ten  years.  He  was  M.L.A. 
from  1908  to  1917,  and  has  more  recently 
been  active  in  the  wheat  pools,  and  main¬ 
tains  a  lively  interest  in  current  literary 
and  philosophical  matters. 

J.  W.  Marshall,  Arts  ’98,  the  enthusiastic 
honorary  president  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
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branch  of  the  Association,  and  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
shall  motored  to  Kingston  at  the  close  of 
the  session  to  visit  the  University,  and  to 
call  for  their  son,  Stuart,  a  freshman  in 
Arts. 

Miss  Margaret  J.  Thompson,  Arts  ’94,  re¬ 
sides  in  Belleville,  Ont. 

1901-1910 

Miss  Mary  L.  Allison,  Arts  ’02,  formerly 
of  the  Diocesan  School  at  Qu’Appelle,  has 
been  teaching  more  recently  at  the  Bishop 
Strachan  School,  Toronto. 

David  Andrews,  Arts  ’04,  teaches  at  Sar¬ 
nia  Collegiate  Institute  and  Technical 
School,  where  he  is  head  of  the  mathematics 
department. 

A.  L.  Cumming,  Sc.  ’05,  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior,  is  representing  the 
Dominion  Government  on  mines  and  water¬ 
power  developments  at  The  Pas,  Man. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Down,  Arts  ’05,  is  United 


Church  minister  for  Oxford  Centre,  residing 
at  Currie’s  Crossing,  Ont. 

Rev.  Dr.  T.  S.  Duncan,  Arts  ’04,  has  been 
for  some  years  professor  in  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Goodfellow,  Med.  ’04,  is  practis¬ 
ing  in  Superior,  Wise. 

Rev.  C.  A.  Haughton,  Arts  ’07,  is  United 
Church  minister  at  Dundee  and  Daguerre, 
Que.,  residing  in  the  former  town.  He  was 
previously  at  Bristol,  Que.  He  has  a  son 
attending  the  University. 

Rev.  W.  M.  Hay,  Arts  ’05,  Theol.  ’08,  is 
Presbyterian  minister  at  Richmond  Hill, 
Ont. 

Rev.  T.  J.  Jewitt,  Arts  ’06,  Theol.  ’09,  two 
years  ago  transferred  from  Sturgeon  Falls 
to  Burks  Falls  as  United  Church  minister. 

J.  Melville  Sands,  Sc.  ’07,  consulting  geol¬ 
ogist  for  the  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.,  at  Bar¬ 
tlesville,  Okla.,  was  recently  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  company. 
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1911-1920 

Dr.  M.  R.  Boe,  Med.  ’18,  formerly  at  Oak¬ 
land,  Calif.,  is  now  at  Alameda,  Calif. 

K.  A.  Brebner,  Sc.  ’14,  has  since  last  De¬ 
cember  been  engineer  in  charge  of  structu¬ 
ral  work  at  the  Magor  Car  Corp.,  of  Pas¬ 
saic,  N.J.  Mrs.  Brebner  was  Fleda  Wind- 
over,  Arts  ’23. 

Miss  Margaret  H.  Brown,  Arts  T2,  a  gra¬ 
duate  of  the  O.  C.  E.,  and  formerly  in  the 
employ  of  the  United  Church,  expects  to  re¬ 
turn  to  her  missionary  work  at  Hwai  King, 
North  Honan,  in  China,  in  the  fall.  She  is 
at  present  with  the  Canadian  Trade  Com¬ 
missioner  at  Shanghai. 

S.  H.  Burwash,  Sc.  ’17,  is  manager  of  the 
Temagami  Timber  Co.,  Ltd.,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Goward,  Ont.  The  company  lost  its 
plant  by  fire  in  1925,  but  is  now  re-estab¬ 
lished  and  has  become  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive  timber  organizations  in  Northern 
Ontario.  Mr.  Burwash  was  a  major  in  the 
Forestry  Corps  during  the  war. 

H.  Gibson  Caldwell,  Arts  ’16,  Com.  ’22 
(M.A.,  Chicago),  of  Silverwood’s  Dairies  at 
London,  Ont.,  is  statistician  for  that  com¬ 
pany,  which  is  a  merger  of  twenty  plants 
in  Central  and  Western  Ontario. 

R.  M.  Cameron,  Arts  ’13,  Sc.  ’13,  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  general  insurance  business  at 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  under  the  partner¬ 
ship  name  of  Cameron  and  Kelly. 

W.  G.  Coles,  Arts  ’18,  is  on  the  staff  of 
Sarnia  Collegiate. 

C.  H.  Cumming,  Sc.  ’19,  has  for  the  past 
three  years  been  representative  of  the  ac¬ 
counting  department  of  the  International 
Paper  Co.,  on  the  Gatineau  power  develop¬ 
ments,  with  headquarters  at  Paugan  Fails. 
He  had  formerly  been  cost  accountant  and 
office  manager  with  Fraser  Brace  Engineer¬ 
ing  Co.  for  seven  years. 

P.  M.  Dancey,  Arts  T9,  is  now  located  at 
Leduc,  Alberta. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Fowkes,  Jr.,  Med.  T9,  has  had  a 
general  practice  at  Clayton,  N.Y.,  since 
1921,  where  he  has  been  M.O.H.  for  the 
village  and  township  for  the  past  two  years. 
He  was  commissioned  in  the  U.  S.  A.M.C. 
during  the  war,  and  was  interne  at  Brook¬ 
lyn.  He  is  a  son  of  Dr.  J.  T.  Fowkes,  Med. 
’91,  of  La  Fargeville,  N.Y. 

H.  W.  Graham,  Arts  T8,  is  on  the  staff  of 
Sarnia  Collegiate. 

Blair  Gray,  Arts  T5,  teaches  at  the  Sar¬ 
nia  Collegiate. 

Fit.  Lt.  B.  N.  Harrop,  Sc.  T7,  is  O.C.  No. 
8  photographic  detachment  of  the  R.C.A.F., 
with  his  base  at  Ottawa,  although  he  is  fre¬ 
quently  flying  at  distant  points  across  the 
country. 

C.  E.  Joslyn,  Sc.  ’16,  was  recently  elected 
to  the  council  of  the  Dominion  Land  Survey¬ 
ors’  Association. 

Miss  Jessie  S.  Kilpatrick,  Arts  ’ll,  now 
teaches  in  Brockville  Collegiate,  the  school 
which  she  attended  as  a  child.  Since  the 
building  was  burned  down  a  few  weeks  ago 
her  classes  have  been  held  in  church  base¬ 


ments  and  in  the  town  hall  council  chamber. 
Miss  Kilpatrick  has  also  taught  in  Ottawa, 
Renfrew,  London,  Belleville,  and  London. 

H.  G.  Lockett,  Arts  ’12,  has  taught  clas¬ 
sics  and  history  in  the  Hamilton  Normal 
School  since  1920.  He  had  formerly  taught 
in  Ingersoll  Collegiate  and  North  Bay  Nor¬ 
mal  School.  In  1922  he  married  Miss  Glad¬ 
ness  Chapman,  a  Toronto  graduate. 

D.  J.  Ludgate,  Sc.  T9,  is  now  with  the 
East  Michigan  Railways,  in  Detroit. 

H.  C.  Mabee,  Arts  ’15,  Sc.  ’16,  is  now  with 
the  Canadian  Electric  Davenport  works  at 
Toronto. 

Dr.  C.  B.  MacCartney,  Med.  ’ll,  at  Thor- 
old,  Ont.,  is  one  of  the  most  loyally  assidu¬ 
ous  of  alumni  in  forwarding  news  items  and 
information  of  value  to  the  Employment 
Service.  He  is  also  a  graduate  of  Michigan 
University,  and  has  been  at  Thorold  for  the 
past  five  years. 

Dr.  K.  L.  McKinnon,  Med.  T5,  of  Renfrew, 
is  doing  three  or  four  months  postgraduate 
work  in  London  and  Edinburgh. 

Rev.  John  McNab,  Arts  ’14,  Theol.  ’20,  is 
pastor  of  High  Park  Presbyterian  Church, 
a  congregation  organized  in  1925  from  the 
dissenters  of  Erskine  United  Church  and 
Alhambra  United  Church.  The  new  body 
has  paid  off  its  original  debt  and  is  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  build  a  new  church. 

Archie  McWilliam,  Arts  ’18,  formerly  at 
Regina,  is  now  at  Glendale,  Calif. 

J.  L.  Medcof,  Arts  T4,  until  recently  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Athens  High  School,  is  going 
to  Parkdale  Collegiate,  Toronto. 

A.  A.  Paoli,  Arts  T5,  Sc.  ’22,  is  now  with 
Kipp-Kelly,  Ltd.,  consulting  engineers  of 
Winnipeg. 

L.  C.  Prittie,  Sc.  T2,  formerly  in  the  Pa¬ 
tent  Office  at  Ottawa,  is  now  patent  attor¬ 
ney  for  the  Canadian  General  Electric  Co., 

at  Toronto. 

S.  A.  Purvis,  Sc.  ’12,  who  was  for  some 
time  assistant  to  the  township  engineer  at 
Scarborough,  Ont.,  is  now  town  engineer  at 
Sudbury,  Ont. 

Rev.  C.  S.  Reddick,  Arts  T4,  Theol.  ’24,  is 
United  Church  minister  at  Bloomfield,  Ont. 

H.  J.  Rowley,  Sc.  ’20,  who  has  been  doing 
industrial  chemical  research  at  McGill,  is 
now  at  Iroquois  Falls  with  the  Abitibi 
P.  &  P.  Co. 

Dr.  J.  Gordon  Ross,  Arts  ’12,  graduated 
from  Western  Ontario  University  in  1916, 
and  is  now  practising  at  Springfield,  Mass. 

Miss  Helen  Ruddick,  Arts  ’18,  is  attending 
0.  C.  E. 

Chas.  A.  Scarrow,  Arts  ’18,  is  now  on  the 
staff  of  the  Provincial  Normal  School  at 
Regina. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Selkirk  (Claire  Reynolds), 
Arts  ’18,  formerly  at  Stettler,  Alberta,  has 
moved  to  Cereal,  Alberta,  where  her  hus¬ 
band  is  manager  of  the  Royal  Bank. 

R.  S.  Simpson,  Arts  ’16,  who  has  taught 
commercial  subjects  in  the  Ottawa  Colle¬ 
giate  for  the  past  twenty-seven  years,  has 
just  been  appointed  principal  of  the  new 
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commercial  high  school  to  be  built  beside 
the  Glebe  Collegiate.  Mr.  Simpson  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Scotland  who  took  his  Arts  degree 
extra-murally. 

Rev.  C.  C.  Strachan,  Theol.  ’17,  is  moder¬ 
ator  of  Bruce  Presbytery  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church.  He  is  minister  at  Owen 
Sound. 

G.  O.  Yogan,  Sc.  T7,  is  with  the  Alumi¬ 
num  Corp.  of  Canada,  at  Arvida,  Que. 

G.  E.  Wilson,  Arts  T4,  is  head  of  the  his¬ 
tory  department  at  Dalhousie. 

J.  M.  Wardle,  Sc.  T2,  has  been  chief  en¬ 
gineer  for  the  national  parks  of  Canada  for 
the  past  eight  years  and  has  written  various 
articles  on  engineering  and  construction  for 
the  engineering  journals.  He  has  spent 


most  of  his  career  in  the  national  parks  ser¬ 
vice.  Mrs.  Wardle  was  Leette  Roney,  Arts 
T3. 

1921-1929 

H.  H.  Bleakney,  Sc.  ’22,  is  in  the  works 
office  of  the  Pittsburg  Crucible  Steel  Co., 
at  Midland,  Penna. 

R.  L.  Bonham,  Sc.  ’21,  has  been  with  the 
Creosoting  Co.  for  some  years,  and  is  now 
assistant  to  the  superintendent,  and  in 
charge  of  all  their  plants  from  Winnipeg 
to  Vancouver,  with  headquarters  in  the  for¬ 
mer  city. 

C.  W.  Booth,  Arts  ’21,  of  Windsor,  has 
just  received  an  appointment  to  the  staff 
of  Humberside  Collegiate,  Toronto. 


BOILERS,  STOKERS,  PUMPS 

ACCESSORIES 


Babcock- Wilcox  &  Goldie-McCulloch  Limited 

Head  Office  and  Works: — GALT,  CANADA 

Also  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Toronto,  Ottawa,  New  Glasgow  and  Vancouver. 


Canadian  Government 

Provincial,  Municipal 

and 

Corporation  Securities 


R.  A.  Daly  &  Co. 

LIMITED 

80  KING  STREET  WEST 

TORONTO 

R.  A.  DALY,  Member 
Toronto  Stock  Exchange 
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Dr.  R.  A.  Breckenridge,  Med.  ’27,  of  Cuya¬ 
hoga  Falls,  Ohio,  will  be  confined  to  hospital 
for  a  few  months  with  a  broken  hip  after  a 
recent  motor  accident. 

T.  R.  Brophey,  Arts  ’28,  is  now  on  the 
staff  of  the  “Border  Cities  Star”  at  Wind¬ 
sor. 

Dr.  T.  E.  Brown,  Med.  ’26,  has  left  Madi¬ 
son,  and  is  now  at  Taber,  Alberta. 

Dr.  D.  W.  Buchanan,  Med.  ’27,  is  at  the 
General  Public  Hospital  at  Saint  John,  N.B. 

Miss  Sarah  D.  Burns,  Arts  ’24,  resides  at 
167  Waverly  Street,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

B.  C.  Butler,  Arts  ’27,  Comm.  ’28,  until 
recently  in  Hamilton,  is  now  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  at  Ot¬ 
tawa. 

Miss  Mae  E.  Cameron,  Arts  ’29,  of  Dins- 
rnore,  Sask.,  is  at  present  with  her  sister 
in  Beachburg,  Ont. 

H.  S.  Campbell,  Sc.  ’28,  is  aircraft  engi¬ 
neer  for  the  Fairchild  Airplane  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Corp.,  at  Farmingdale,  N.Y.  He  is  in 
the  experimental  engineering  department. 

R.  D.  Campbell,  Sc.  ’24,  is  in  the  control 
department  of  Proctor-Gamble  Co.,  at  Ham¬ 
ilton,  Ont. 

Dr.  R.  Ross  Campbell,  Med.  ’24,  joined  the 
Royal  Navy  in  March,  1928.  He  was  at  the 
naval  base  until  November,  and  is  now 
medical  officer  on  board  H.M.S.  “Mantis’  ’at 
Shanghai.  This  is  a  gun-boat  patrolling 
the  Yang-tse  River. 

Dr.  William  Campbell,  Med.  ’22,  is  at 
Montclair,  N.J.,  assistant  to  Dr.  James 
White,  of  New  York  City  and  of  New  York 
University. 

R.  O.  Campney,  Arts  ’21,  has  recently 
moved  from  Ottawa  to  Vancouver,  where  he 
is  establishing  a  legal  practice. 

Dr.  H.  T.  Carmichael,  Med.  ’23,  is  in  the 
ophthalomological  department  at  the  Mayo 
Clinic,  at  Rochester,  N.Y. 

G.  J.  Chamberlain,  Arts  ’26  (Comm.),  is 
with  E.  L.  Cuddy  Co.,  Ltd.,  at  Toronto. 

Arthur  Charlesworth,  Arts  ’28,  is  attend¬ 
ing  Osgoode  Hall. 

H.  W.  Chrysler,  Arts  ’21,  teaches  in  Oak- 
wood  Collegiate,  Toronto. 

A.  L.  Clemence,  Sc.  ’26,  is  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  department  of  Proctor-Gamble  Co.,  at 
Hamilton. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Clerihue,  Arts  ’21,  has  arranged 
an  exchange  of  his  charge  at  Port  Moody, 
B.C.,  for  Port  Arthur,  Ont. 

C.  E.  Cobb,  Sc.  ’21,  assistant  city  engi¬ 
neer  at  Kingston,  has  been  recently  elected 
president  of  the  Frontenac  Fish  and  Game 
Protective  Association. 

H.  J.  Cole,  Arts  ’29,  since  February,  has 
been  with  the  traffic  department  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  Co  ,  at  Montreal. 

G.  A.  Coombs,  Arts  ’27,  is  teaching  in  the 
Brantford  Collegiate. 

F.  M.  Corneil,  Sc.  ’23,  during  the  winter 
joined  the  engineering  staff  of  E.  G.  M.  Cape 
&  Co.,  and  is  located  at  Toronto. 

D.  L.  Coulter,  Sc.  ’23,  is  with  the  Premier 
Gold  Mines,  at  Premier,  B.C. 


Miss  Libbie  Cruikshank,  Arts  ’27  (Com.), 
taught  last  year  at  Sarnia  C.  I. 

R.  W.  Cumberland,  Arts  ’22,  lecturer  in 
English  at  the  University,  won  “honourable 
mention”  in  this  year’s  poetry  competition 
in  the  Authors’  Association.  Sir  Andrew 
Macphail  was  judge. 

Paul  Cunningham,  Arts  ’28,  is  now  with 
Edwards,  Morgan  &  Co.,  accountants,  at  To¬ 
ronto. 

William  Davis,  Arts  ’28,  formerly  of  Win¬ 
nipeg,  is  now  at  Brock,  Sask. 

Miss  Margaret  de  Mouilpied,  Arts  ’27,  is 
now  living  in  Toronto.  Miss  Helene  de 
Mouilpied,  Arts  ’25,  is  in  Dutton,  Ont. 

Miss  Helene  Doyle,  Arts  ’28,  is  with  the 
Confederation  Life  Association,  at  Toronto. 

A.  E.  Duffield,  Arts  ’28,  formerly  of  Trib¬ 
une,  Sask.,  is  now  at  Ceylon,  Sask. 

Miss  Myrtle  Edwards,  Arts  ’27,  formerly 
at  Port  Arthur,  is  now  at  Niagara  Falls, 
Ont. 

H.  B.  Elliott,  Sc.  ’28,  formerly  with  Price 
Brothers  at  Quebec  City,  is  now  at  Oakley, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Don  Ellis,  Arts  ’28,  is  with  the  Sun  Life 
Assurance  Co.,  at  Toronto. 

D.  J.  (Bill)  Emrey,  Sc.  ’22,  who  has  been 
with  Price  Bros.,  at  Riv'erbend,  Que.,  almost 
continuously  since  graduation,  and  who 
spent  the  past  winter  in  the  West  Indies,  is 
now  with  Price  Brothers  in  Quebec  City. 

Harold  Evans,  Sc.  ’28,  is  salesman  and 
engineer  with  the  Pollard  Manufacturing 
Co.,  at  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

R.  J.  Farquharson,  Sc.  ’23,  is  on  the  engi¬ 
neering  staff  of  St.  Anthony  Gold  Mines, 
Savant  Lake,  Ont. 

J.  L.  Fell,  Sc.  ’26,  has  been  since  gradua¬ 
tion  engineer  and  estimator  with  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Comstock  Co.,  at  Toronto. 

Miss  Doris  M.  Ferguson,  Arts  ’26,  is  on 
the  staff  of  the  collegiate  at  Sarnia. 

J.  G.  Ferguson,  Sc.  ’23,  is  in  the  labora¬ 
tories  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.  at  New 
York  City. 

H.  W.  Fritzsche,  Sc.  ’25,  is  on  leave  from 
the  Towagmac  Exploration  (Mining)  Co. 
while  completing  postgraduate  studies  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  where  he  holds 
a  scholarship  in  geology  and  geography. 

G.  N.  D.  Furse,  Sc.  ’24,  who  lectured  this 
past  year  in  geology  at  the  University,  has 
now  joined  the  staff  of  the  Atlas  Explora¬ 
tion  Corp.,  at  Ottawa.  He  will  spend  the 
summer  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Resolution, 
on  Great  Slave  Lake. 

W.  G.  Gamble,  Arts  ’24,  formerly  at  Mis¬ 
sion  City,  B.C.,  is  now  at  Prince  George, 
B.C. 

Art.  Gemmell,  Sc.  ’28,  is  now  with  the 
Northern  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  at  Montreal. 

Dr.  J.  J.  George,  is  now  practising  at 
Barry’s  Bay,  Ont.  He  had  formerly  been 
interne  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital  in  Detroit. 

Miss  Marion  George,  Arts  ’25,  gave  up 
her  teaching  at  North  Bay  at  Christmas, 
and  is  now  taking  a  course  in  diatetics  at 
Toronto. 
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C.  S.  Gibson,  Sc.  ’22,  is  chief  mine  engi¬ 
neer  with  the  Anglo-Chilean  Consolidated 
Nitrate  Corp.,  at  Tocopilla,  Chile. 

H.  T.  Gillson,  Arts  ’28,  formerly  a  teacher 
in  Montreal,  is  now  in  Japan,  where  he  in¬ 
tends  to  spend  the  next  three  years,  teach¬ 
ing  English  language  and  literature  in  a 
government  school  at  Matsue. 

A.  C.  Givens,  Arts  ’21,  formerly  with  the 
“British  Whig”  and  the  “Canadian  Free¬ 
man”  at  Kingston,  is  now  with  the  MacLean 
Publishing  Co.,  at  Toronto. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Graham,  Med.  ’28,  has  been  in¬ 
terne  at  the  Montreal  G.  H.  since  gradua¬ 
tion.  | 

D.  Bruce  Gordon,  Arts  ’27,  is  attending 
the  Queen’s  Theological  College. 

Dr.  Maxwell  Gosse,  Arts  ’24,  Med.  ’26, 
after  a  year  at  St.  Francis  Hospital,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.Y.,  has  gone  into  general  prac¬ 
tice  there  and  has  been  appointed  attending 
surgeon  at  the  same  hospital. 

H.  C.  Gourlay,  Arts  ’25,  is  at  present  on 
the  library  staff  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  at  Columbia,  Mo.,  in  charge  of  ex¬ 
tension  work.  Last  year  he  graduated  in 
library  science  at  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan. 

W.  J.  Graham,  Sc.  ’23,  is  with  Teck- 
Hughes  Mine,  at  Kirkland  Lake,  Ont. 

Leroy  F.  Grant,  Sc.  ’26,  is  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  engineering  at  R.M.C. 

Dr.  Wilfred  Gratton,  Med.  ’24,  is  practis¬ 
ing  in  Toronto. 


Royal  Securities 
Investment  Service 

Royal  securities  corpora¬ 
tion  maintains  offices  or  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  important  cities 
throughout  Canada,  as  well  as  in  New¬ 
foundland,  New  York,  and  London. 

This  extensive  organization  has  been 
built  up  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  in  which  period  we  have  been 
associated  with  the  original  financing 
of  a  large  number  of  successful  under¬ 
takings  in  Canada  and  abroad,  includ¬ 
ing  hydro-electric  power,  telephone, 
tramway,  pulp  and  paper,  cement,  iron, 
steel,  coal,  grain  and  other  industries 
and  utilities.  In  addition,  we  deal  in 
government  and  municipal  bonds. 

The  experience  and  facilities  of  this 
organization  are  at  your  service  when 
you  wish  to  buy,  sell,  or  obtain  infor¬ 
mation  upon  investment  securities. 

Royal  Securities  Corporation 

Limited 

244  St.  James  Street,  Montreal 

Offices  in  Every  Province  of  Canada. 


Striking  Canadian-made  Books 

ON  CANADIAN  THEMES 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA:  THE  MAKING  OF  A 
PROVINCE. 

By  Judge  F.  W.  Howay. 

The  names  of  Drake,  Cook,  MacKenzie,  of 
the  early  period,  and  incidents  centering  in 
gold  rushes,  fishing  disputes,  sealing  privileges, 
etc.,  of  the  later  years,  suggest  the  strong  his¬ 
torical  interest  of  this  book.  Judge  Howay  is 
one  of  the  authoritative  historians  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast  and  writes  with  unusual  interest. 
Strongly  illustrated.  $3.00. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  WEST. 

By  Howard  Angus  Kennedy. 

“Because  of  its  skill  in  selection  and  vivid¬ 
ness  in  presentation  .  .  .  the  best  general 
book  on  the  West  as  it  is  to-day  that  has  been 
written." — Calgary  Herald.  Mr.  Kennedy  han¬ 
dles  his  subject  with  the  human  interest  of  the 
story-teller  and  the  pertinence  of  a  newspaper¬ 
man.  Maps  and  illustrations.  $2.00. 

A  CENTURY  AT  CHIGNECTO. 

By  Will  R.  Bird. 

The  real  truth  about  the  reasons  for  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  Acadians  has  come,  taking  a  good 


deal  of  the  romance  out  of  the  “Evangeline” 
story.  Along  with  this  is  a  deal  of  adventure, 
romance  and  historical  data  from  “the  most 
interesting  neck  of  land  in  North  America.” 
Illustrated.  $2.00. 

PIONEER  SKETCHES  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
BATHURST. 

By  Senator  Andrew  Haydon. 

This  book  of  historical  sketches  presents  in 
most  readable  fashion  a  full  outline  of  the 
past  100  years  in  the  district  of  Bathurst.  Fre¬ 
quent  illustrations  from  photographs  add  a 
good  deal  of  interest.  $2.00. 

THE  DIXON-MEARS  CONTROVERSY. 

Edited  by  His  Honour  Judge  Howay. 

Dixon  and  Mears  were  in  command  of  ships 
on  the  North-west  coast  of  America  from  the 
earliest  days  of  the  sea-otter  trade.  Mears 
published  his  “Voyages.”  Dixon  replied  with 
“Further  Remarks,”  in  which  is  given  Dun¬ 
can’s  account  of  the  voyage  of  the  ‘  Princess 
Royal,”  1786-88.  These  three  pamphlets  with 
explanatory  matter  are  now  among  the  rarest 
of  Americana.  Illustrations  and  maps.  $5.00. 


Secure  these  from  your  Bookseller,  or  the  Publisher 


Canada’s  Pioneer  Publishers 
TORONTO 
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H.  S.  Griffin,  Sc.  ’23,  recently  visited  Java, 
India,  and  Africa.  He  is  representing  A.  A. 
Bolte  of  Toronto,  and  is  endeavouring  to 
secure  representatives  for  his  firm  in  Asia 
and  Africa. 

H.  L.  Halpenny,  Arts  ’28,  will  teach  next 
year  in  the  Eastern  High  School  of  Com¬ 
merce  at  Toronto. 

H.  B.  Hanna,  Sc.  ’24,  is  now  plant  engineer 
with  the  Canadian  General  Electric  Co.  at 
Peterborough,  Ont. 

H.  A.  Hannon,  Arts  ’25,  has  been  since 
last  June  in  the  purchasing  department  of 
the  United  Motors  (electrical  automatic 
service)  at  Detroit.  He  had  formerly  been 
with  the  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  and 
Denman  &  Co.,  at  Hamilton,  and  with  the 
Ford  Co.,  at  Walkerville. 

Flight-Commander  D.  A.  Harding,  Arts 
’25,  is  now  taking  a  special  course  at  Cen¬ 
tral  Flying  School  at  Upavon,  Salisbury 
Plain.  Last  winter  he  played  on  the  United 
Services  hockey  team  against  Cambridge 
and  on  the  English  hockey  team  at  Berlin. 

Robert  Hawkins,  Arts  ’28,  is  with  the  Sun 
Life  at  Toronto. 

C.  A.  Heard,  Sc.  ’24,  is  special  studies  en¬ 
gineer  with  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  at  Lon¬ 
don,  Ont. 

F.  P.  Henwood,  Arts  ’25,  is  now  principal 
of  the  high  school  at  Wadena,  Sask.  He 
formerly  taught  in  Delisle,  Sask. 

Miss  Ruby  B.  Hilliker,  Arts  ’26,  is  leav¬ 
ing  Collingwood  to  join  the  staff  of  North 
Toronto  Collegiate. 

E.  H.  Hinman,  Arts  ’27,  is  assistant  in 
the  laboratory  of  biology  at  Cornell,  where 
he  received  his  M.S.  degree  last  year. 

J.  W.  Hopkins,  Arts  ’27,  Comm.  ’28,  has 
been  in  the  sales  managing  department  of 
Willys-Overland  Co.,  at  Toronto,  since  last 
January. 

Rev.  A.  E.  Hopper,  Theol.  ’23,  has  been 
United  Church  minister  at  Ilderton,  Ont., 
since  1927.  He  had  formerly  been  at  Fuller¬ 
ton. 

J.  W.  Houlden,  Sc.  ’27,  of  Sherbrooke,  is 
sailing  in  June  for  England,  where  he  will 
again  be  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Bisley 
team. 

J.  M.  Ireton,  Sc.  ’28,  formerly  at  Oshawa, 
is  now  employed  with  Angus  &  Watson, 
consulting  engineers,  at  Toronto. 

F.  H.  James,  Sc.  ’27,  is  engineer  with  the 
Tropical  Oil  Co.,  at  Barranca  Bermeja,  Col¬ 
ombia.  He  was  formerly  assistant  with  the 
International  Petroleum  Co.,  at  El  Centro, 
Colombia. 

V.  A.  James,  Sc.  ’23,  formerly  field  engi¬ 
neer  with  Domes  Mines,  Ltd.,  is  now  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  firm  of  Wright,  Boydell,  James 
and  Associates,  consulting  mining  engineers 
and  geologists,  at  Toronto. 

Dr.  Vern  Johnston,  Med.  ’26,  is  at  Kapus- 
kasing,  Ont. 

R.  K.  Kilborn,  Sc.  ’27,  recently  at  Sultan, 
Ont.,  is  now  with  the  Falconbridge  Nickel 
Co.,  at  Sudbury. 

N.  H.  King,  Sc.  ’26,  who  following  gradu¬ 
ation  was  with  the  General  Electric  Co.  at 


Lynn,  Mass.,  in  January  joined  the  west¬ 
ern  division  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  at 
London,  Ont. 

Miss  Katherine  J.  Krug,  Arts  ’26,  is  teach¬ 
ing  science  in  Port  Elgin  High  School. 

John  La  Flair,  Sc.  ’25,  is  on  the  engineer¬ 
ing  staff  of  Babcock-Wilcox  and  Goldie  Mc¬ 
Culloch,  at  Galt,  Ont. 

W.  O.  Lafontaine,  Sc.  ’22,  is  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Coniarum  mill  at  Schumacher, 
Ont  Mrs.  Lafontaine  was  Mae  Millan,  Arts 
’22  ! 

D.  A.  Laidlaw,  Sc.  ’28,  has  recently  joined 
the  Canada  P.  and  P.  Co.,  at  Grand’Mere, 
Que. 

R.  R.  La  Pierre,  Arts  ’27,  recently  at 
0.  C.  E.,  has  been  appointed  to  the  staff  of 
Humberside  Collegiate,  Toronto. 

Dr.  L.  H.  Leggett,  Med.  ’24,  and  Mrs.  Leg¬ 
gett,  of  Guelph,  are  spending  some  months 
in  Europe. 

Miss  Marion  Lewis,  Arts  ’25,  is  teaching 
in  the  commercial  department  of  the 
Smith’s  Falls  Collegiate. 

William  Little,  Arts  ’28  (Comm.),  has  for 
the  past  five  years  been  estates  officer  with 
the  Toronto  General  Trusts  Corp.,  at  To¬ 
ronto.  He  has  been  with  the  company  since 
1912,  apart  from  four  and  a  half  years’  war 
service. 

Miss  Helen  Loyst,  Arts  ’25,  is  teaching 
French  in  the  Stirling  High  School. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Lynch,  Arts  ’22,  recently  at 
Kitchener,  has  just  been  appointed  to  the 
staff  of  Humberside  Collegiate  Institute, 
Toronto. 

Gerald  S.  Lyons,  Sc.  ’24,  is  assistant  field 
engineer  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  at  Mont¬ 
real. 

Miss  Marion  McAlpine,  Arts  ’24,  is  now 
teaching  at  Gananoque  High  School,  having 
gone  there  from  Stirling. 

D.  J.  McDonald,  Arts  ’24,  Sc.  ’26,  is  in  the 
engineering  department  of  the  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.,  at  Montreal. 

W.  Leslie  MacDonald,  Arts  ’24,  Com.  ’25, 
has  been  with  Price,  Waterhouse  and  Co., 
chartered  accountants,  at  Toronto,  since 
graduation. 

Dr.  S.  W.  Mcllmoyl,  Arts  ’26,  Med.  ’28, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  recently  passed  his  state 
medical  examinations. 

V.  W.  Mclsaac,  Sc.  ’21,  has  left  the  How¬ 
ard  Smith  Co.,  and  has  gone  to  the  Anglo- 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  at  Limolu, 
Que. 

D.  McLachlan,  Arts  ’26,  teaches  at  West 
End  Technical  Commercial  School  at  To¬ 
ronto. 

Miss  Marion  K.  McLean,  Arts  ’25,  has 
been  teaching  at  Brighton  High  School  for 
the  past  two  years. 

Norman  McLellan,  Arts  ’24,  is  teaching 
in  the  new  commercial  and  technical  high 
school  in  West  Toronto. 

Dr.  P.  A.  McLeod,  Arts  ’21,  Med.  ’26,  is 
resident  surgeon  at  the  Women’s  Hospital, 
New  York  City,  for  the  summer.  He  will 
return  to  resume  his  Kingston  practice  and 
his  work  at  the  University,  in  October. 
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"THE  INVESTOR” 

A  magazine  for  people  who  investigate  before  they 
invest.  Published  in  the  interests  of  sound  investment 
practice  and  sent  gratis  to  interested  inquirers.  Write  for 
specimen  copy  to-day. 
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Yesterday’s  Visions 
Today’s  Realities 
and  Tomorrow’s 
History . 


We  need  our  visionaries:  Their  dreams  point  the 
Way  to  progress.  We  need  our  producers:  They 
materialize  those  dreams.  We  need  our  histories: 
They  guide  in  building  for  the  present  and  for  the 
future. 


minds  of  three  generations.  It  is  the 
foundation  for  Cameron’s  present  suc¬ 
cess  and  the  promise  of  future  achieve¬ 
ments. 


The  vaults  of  Cameron  contain  a  splen¬ 
did  history  of  successful  pump  building 
achievements  during  the  past  sixty  years. 
This  history  is  made  up  of  thousands  of 
designs  and  patents.  It  includes  test  and 
performance  records  of  Cameron  Pumps 
on  every  conceivable  fluid-handling  ser¬ 
vice.  This  history  is  a  composite  of  the 
creations  of  some  of  the  best  engineering 


Verily,  Cameron  engineers  may  be 
termed  ‘‘Hydraulic  Visionaries”.  They 
constantly  achieve  the  task  of  solving 
a  problem  in  the  laboratory  before  it  has 
even  arisen  in  actual  practice.  And  when 
their  research  materializes  in  the  form 
of  a  Cameron  pump,  it  is  responsibly 
backed  by  a  world-wide  organization — 
Ingersoll-Rand. 


CANADIAN  INGERSOLL-RAND  1  D 

COMPANY  LIMITED  XXlQGIoOlA  fC&llCi 

10  Phillips  Square,  Montreal,  Que.  29-J-2 
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Miss  Marion  Moffatt,  Arts  ’26,  is  attend¬ 
ing  0.  C.  E. 

Joseph  Moulter,  Arts  ’28  (Comm.),  is 
with  the  Sterling  Trusts  Corp.  at  Regina. 

Miss  Martha  L.  Murphy,  Arts  ’24,  is  lec¬ 
turer  in  mathematics  at  Regina  College. 

J.  L.  Mutter,  Arts  ’28,  sailed  on  May  2  to 
take  up  his  appointment  as  assistant  trade 
commissioner  at  Cape  Town. 

A.  J.  (Mike)  O’Leary,  Arts  ’28,  who  held 
one  of  the  high  awards  of  the  National  Re¬ 
search  Council,  has  just  been  granted  a  fif- 
teen-hundred-dollar  fellowship  at  Columbia 
University,  where  he  will  continue  his  work 
in  physics  next  autumn. 

A.  M.  Potter,  Sc.  ’27,  who  was  for  a  short 
time  with  the  Huronian  Belt  Co.,  at  Upper 
Musquodoboit,  N.S.,  is  now  with  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Manitoba  Mines,  at  Lac  du  Bonnet, 
Man. 

Roy  S.  Reynolds,  Sc.  ’24,  has  recently 
been  appointed  by  the  Chatham  public 
utilities  commission  to  be  manager  of  the 
Chatham  hydro  system.  He  had  been  in 
charge  of  the  Chatham  rural  hydro  district 
for  the  past  eighteen  months. 

Miss  Mary  Rowland,  Arts  ’26,  Comm.  ’28, 
is  employed  with  the  Dominion  Tariff  Board, 
at  Ottawa. 

John  Rutledge,  Arts  ’22,  of  the  T.  Eaton 
Co.,  at  Toronto,  was  recently  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  interviewing  students  in  connection 
with  employment  with  his  company. 


Ed.  Ryan,  Sc.  ’28,  is  now  with  the  east¬ 
ern  division  of  the  plant  department  of  the 
Bell  Telephone  Co.,  at  Montreal. 

Dr.  Tweed  Samis,  Med.  ’24,  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  practice  in  eye,  ear,  nose,  and 
throat,  at  Toronto. 

Rev.  E.  O.  Seymour,  Arts  ’26,  has  been 
invited  to  become  minister  of  St.  John’s 
United  Church,  Oakville.  He  is  now  minis¬ 
ter  at  Palmerston,  and  had  formerly  been 
at  Fenelon  Falls,  as  well  as  having  taught 
at  Ridley  College. 

Miss  Bessie  Simmons,  Arts  ’28,  recently 
joined  the  staff  of  Douglas  Library. 

James  Stark,  Arts  ’28,  is  attending  O.C.E. 
He  spent  his  first  three  undergraduate  years 
at  McGill. 

O.  M.  Weaver,  Arts  ’28,  is  attending 
O.C.E. 

GENERAL 

Dr.  A.  L.  Clark,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science,  has  recently  been  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  Premier  as  member  of  the  Advis¬ 
ory  Board  of  the  Ontario  Research  Foun¬ 
dation.  This  board  consists  of  twenty-five 
members,  and  includes  many  eminent  scien¬ 
tists  and  industrialists.  Dr.  Clark  is  also 
a  member  of  the  National  Research  Coun¬ 
cil. 


The  death  of  the  Hon.  William  Harty  at 
Kingston  in  April  removed  from  a  long  and 
active  life  one  of  Queen’s  most  constant 


Preparing  For  Your  Life  Work? 

Education  is  a  big  factor  in  success.  Yours  will  be 
incomplete  without  a  knowledge  of  the  value  of  life  insur¬ 
ance  as  applied  to  your  future  needs.  Provide  for  the 
future — middle  age,  old  age,  or  death — by  investing  in  a 
Mutual  Life  policy.  You  have  everything  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose.  Let  us  send  you  some  of  our  latest 
pamphlets. 


The  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Company 

of  Canada 

WATERLOO,  -  -  ONTARIO 

HUME  CRONYN,  W.  H.  SOMERVILLE, 

President.  General  Manager. 
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friends  and  benefactors.  Born  in  Middle¬ 
sex  County  in  1847,  he  received  his  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  Christian  Brothers’  School  and 
at  Regiopolis,  Kingston.  He  early  entered 
business  life  and  became  a  leading  indus¬ 
trialist  of  Ontario,  engaging  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  grocery  business,  insurance,  railroad 
administration,  and  above  all  in  locomotive 
manufacturing.  After  being  general  mana¬ 
ger  for  several  years  of  the  Canadian  Loco¬ 
motive  Works  at  Kingston  he  bought  it  out 
in  1900  and  put  it  again  on  its  feet.  After 
a  short  experience  in  municipal  politics,  in 
1894  he  was  appointed  Commissioner  of 
Works  in  the  Ontario  cabinet  and  was  elect¬ 
ed  for  Kingston.  He  served  under  Prime 
Ministers  Mowat,  Hardy,  and  Ross,  but  re¬ 
signed  to  enter  federal  politics  as  M.P.  for 
Kingston  in  1902.  He  retained  his  seat  un¬ 
til  1911  when  he  retired  from  political  life. 
As  a  member  of  the  provincial  government 
at  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the  School 
of  Mining  at  Queen’s,  he  was  a  constant  and 
invaluable  friend,  and  it  was  fitting  that  he 
should  eventually  become  chairman  of  the 
directors  of  that  School,  and  trustee  of  the 
University  in  1907.  He  had  also  been  a 
friend  of  the  Medical  College  and  had  been 
energetic  in  forwarding  the  interests  of  the 
Women’s  Medical  College.  At  all  times  his 
financial  grants  had  been  substantial,  the 
best  known  of  which  was  his  donation  of 
$25,000  to  the  arena  which  bears  the  name 
of  his  son,  Dr.  “Jock”  Harty,  Med.  ’97. 
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"THE  MAKERS  OF  QUEEN’S" 

JAMES  CAPPON,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

By  Lome  Pierce,  Arts  ’13,  LL.D.  ’2S 


A  FEW  years  ago  a  distinguished 
graduate  of  Queen’s,  now  residing 
in  the  United  States,  spoke  about  Dean 
Cappon’s  lectures,  and  urged  that  he  be 
persuaded  to  publish  those  on  William 
Wordsworth.  I  wrote  Dr.  Cappon,  and 
he  replied  that  such  sentiments  were  nat¬ 
ural  to  an  alumnus,  gazing  backward 
through  the  roseate  mists  to  undergradu¬ 
ate  days.  Possibly  Queen’s  University 
owes  more  to  that  sentimental  haze  than 
any  other  university  in  Canada.  It  is 
something  more  than  an  ardent  fancy,  as 
this  series  on  “The  Makers  of  Queen’s” 
proves,  something  built  upon  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  a  long  line  of  distinguished  teach¬ 
ers. 

It  is  a  fine  tribute  to  our  old  masters 
that,  when  we  recall  their  names,  we  in¬ 
variably  think  of  them  as  men.  None  has 
escaped  the  weight  of  legend,  least  of  all 
“Cappy.”  The  stories  which  have  grown 
up  around  him  are  as  colourful  as  they 
are  numerous.  They  are  as  much  a  part 
of  him,  after  all  these  years,  as  the  stoop¬ 
ing  stride  to  the  desk,  the  disarranged 
pile  of  amber-hued  manuscript,  the  for¬ 
lorn  gown,  and  the  hurried  prelimi¬ 
nary  blackboard  note — The  Lyrical  Bal¬ 
lads,  1789.  The  little  ritual  of  the  sweep¬ 
ing  gesture  and,  “Anyone  in  the  first 
bench?”  the  plucked  chin  and  “What  shall 
I  say?”  somehow  fitted  him.  He  might 
not  expect  any  startling  discoveries  of 
truth  or  beauty  down  there,  but,  at  any 
rate,  he  paid  you  the  compliment  of  caus¬ 


ing  you  to  imagine  that  he  was  thinking 
the  thing  out  with  you.  It  is  said  that 
what  he  thought  to-day  he  expected  one 
to  put  down  on  the  examination  paper  to¬ 
morrow,  but  such  conjectures  may  have 
been  only  vain  imaginings.  Certain  it  is 
that  he  gave  genius  its  golden  opportu¬ 
nity,  and,  when  at  last  it  broke  the  timid 
silence,  he  would  reward  it  with,  “Well, 
there  may  be  a  truth  in  that!’ 

Probably  few  of  Dr.  Cappon’s  students 
became  intimate  with  him.  He  was  not 
readily  available  for  undergraduate  fes¬ 
tivities  and  athletic  committees.  From 
the  lecture  room  he  retired  to  his  library, 
and  there  pursued  leisurely  quests,  or  pol¬ 
ished  his  sentences  with  a  tireless  hand. 
On  his  frequent  visits  to  the  golf  course 
he  was  equally  remote  from  any  presum¬ 
ing  undergraduate.  But  in  spite  of  this 
Dean  Cappon  was  known  and  admired. 
There  was  something  in  the  dignity  of 
the  man,  his  urbanity,  the  robust  quali¬ 
ties  of  his  mind,  the  strength  and  sincer¬ 
ity  of  his  convictions  that  not  only  caused 
him  to  be  esteemed,  but  made  him  a  uni¬ 
versity  tradition  also.  Immaculate  in  his 
attire,  he  was  equally  fastidious  about  the 
expression  of  his  ideas,  and  therefore  the 
sworn  enemy  of  slovenliness  of  all  sorts. 
He  talked  much  of  the  grand  manner, 
and  it  was  his  own  manner.  The  cosmic 
sweep  of  his  thoughts,  matched  by  an  eye 
“in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,”  somehow 
offered  too  roomy  an  atmosphere  for 
trifling  things  and  pedestrian  pro- 
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grammes.  His  conceptions  were  all  on 
an  ample  scale.  Never  did  he  enter  into 
student  affairs,  and  for  the  most  part  sat 
smilingly  aloof  from  faculty  squabbles. 
Dr.  Cappon’s  quizzical  smile  answered 
for  reams  of  argument,  and  when  that 
was  not  enough  a  crisp,  well-chosen,  pro¬ 
perly  intoned  expletive  accompanied  by 
an  effective  look  was  apt  to  close  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Those  who  have  learned  to  know 


JAMES  CAPPON 

him  more  intimately  will  not  forget  his 
kindly  dignity,  unfailing  courtesy  and  sin¬ 
cerity.  His  detachment  was  proof  against 
stupidity  and  his  aloofness  protected  him 
from  the  outlandish. 

As  a  teacher  Dr.  Cappon  was  dog¬ 
matic.  He  was  not  given  to  quoting  au¬ 
thorities ;  any  such  forensic  display  was 
foreign  to  him.  He  gave  one  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  he  had  been  over  the  territory 
thoroughly,  had  scanned  the  heavens 
above  and  explored  the  earth  beneath, 
and  you  could  take  his  word  for  it.  I 
think  it  was  unanimous,  certainly  in 
Grant  Hall.  Some  still  think  that  a  good 
deal  of  those  earlier  poems  of  William 
Wordsworth  were  garrulous,  but,  as  a 
student  remarked,  “When  ‘Cappy’  read, 
‘his  legs  were  thin  and  dry,’  we  accepted 


it  simply  because  there  seemed  no  alterna¬ 
tive  !” 

Dr.  Cappon  did  not  hold  aloft  the 
Bible  as  did  Matthew  Arnold,  but,  like 
him,  he  never  divorced  literature  from 
life,  or  ceased  to  emphasize  the  value  and 
dignity  of  man's  spirit  and  its  kinship 
with  the  Divine.  Rabid  fundamentalists, 
who  insisted  on  the  letter  in  dogma,  may 
have  been  uneasy  over  his  interpretation 
of  religious  experience  in  terms  of  litera¬ 
ture,  but  that,  for  most,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  elements  of  his  success  as  a 
teacher.  He  had  discovered  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  best  of  all  that  had  been 
thought  and  superbly  expressed  in  our 
literature,  and  he  desired  that  his  stu¬ 
dents  should  share  something  of  that  ex¬ 
perience.  Here  were  the  sources  of 
power,  of  lasting  enjoyment  and  fuller 
living.  No  lecture  of  his  was  ever  de¬ 
graded  into  a  grammarian's  funeral  of 
structural  surgery  and  weary  exegesis. 
He  invited  one  to  experience  the  poet’s 
lyrical  cry  for  a  more  harmorious  adjust¬ 
ment  between  the  real  and  the  ideal.  He 
foraged  among  the  literatures  of  Greece 
and  Italy,  France  and  Germany  to  for¬ 
tify  the  age-old  quests  of  the  spirit.  So 
much  was  essential.  After  that  came  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  writing.  Good  writers  always 
had  something  significant  to  communi¬ 
cate;  there  was  substance  in  their  work, 
and  to  express  this  clearly,  simply  and 
persuasively  was  their  first  concern.  Col¬ 
our,  cadence  and  metaphor,  the  magic 
that  makes  a  truth  memorable,  this  was 
only  for  the  masters.  The  favourite  quo¬ 
tations,  which  sprinkled  Dr.  Cappon’s 
lectures,  must  have  tarried  in  the  memo¬ 
ries  of  his  students  as  touchstones  in  all 
their  subsequent  reading.  He  was  never 
mesmerized  with  beauty,  nor  the  “musi¬ 
cal  meaning”  of  words.  Shining  meta¬ 
phors  were  well  enough,  but  when  they 
endeavoured  to  disguise  an  inadequate 
experience  he  would  pounce  upon  them : 
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“There  speaks  the  second-rate  poet.”  Dr. 
Johnson’s  Happy  Valley  in  Rasselas,  or 
Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  pose  in  his  lines  to 
Stella,  borrowed  from  Petrarch’s  affec¬ 
tion  for  Laura — against  all  such  unreality 
he  took  his  stand. 

Dean  Cappon  was  not  disturbed  by 
noisy  agnosticism,  nor  did  he  mimic  the 
amiable  Rotarian  “joyously  waving  the 
banner  of  hope  and  progress.”  The  one 
he  left  to  the  gladsome  uplifter,  and  he 
committed  the  other  to  the  care  of  the 
faculty  of  theology.  Yet  James  Cappon’s 
insistence  on  truth  wedded  to  life  formed 
part  of  the  traditional  Queen’s  mind — 
truth  in  and  for  itself  and  allied  to  rever¬ 
ence.  His  philosophical  training  at  Glas¬ 
gow  University,  and  the  recommendation 
of  Edward  Caird  for  the  chair  at  Queen’s 
in  English  Literature,  promised  an  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  ideas.  His  whole  bearing 
in  the  class  room  bespoke  the  dignity  of 
thought.  There  was  no  cut-and-dried 
system  about  his  thinking ;  even  the 
blackboard  outline  occasionally  failed  to 
fulfill  its  neat  promise.  At  any  rate,  his 
lectures  offered  many  an  inarticulate 
protest  against  pedantry  and  mechanical 
method.  He  prescribed  no  happy  little 
digest  of  rules  in  literary  criticism,  and 
affected  no  philosophical  synthesis  in  the 
closing  lectures.  One  might  as  well  ex¬ 
pect  from  him  an  amiable  exchange  of 
personal  confidences  as  that. 

The  Dean  entertained  little  sympathy 
for  highly  specialized  university  studies. 
As  for  himself,  he  preferred  to  follow 
the  spirit  where  it  led ;  and  it  guided  him, 
for  the  most  part,  from  the  noisy  voices 
of  his  own  generation  in  America.  He 
succeeded,  however,  in  getting  near 
enough  to  vital  issues  of  the  day.  At  the 
time  of  the  Boer  War  he  lectured  in  Con¬ 
vocation  Hall  on  the  affair,  a  survey  of 
European  politics  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  providing  the  background  of  his 
paper.  His  Conference  Lecture,  The 


Interpretation  of  Life  by  Modern  Poets, 
was  a  fine  personal  commentary  on  the 
sources  and  aims  of  life.  For  many 
years  he  contributed  such  papers  to  the 
Theological  Alumni  Conferences.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  original  editors  of  the 
Queen  s  Quarterly,  and  his  articles  reveal 
a  shrewd  observer  and  a  writer  of  power. 
The  policy  of  Principal  Grant,  aiming  at 
the  nationalization  of  Queen’s,  found  in 
him  a  staunch  ally.  Outside  literature 
his  interests  were  naturally  restricted, 
due  to  growing  classes  and  a  small,  over¬ 
worked  staff.  However,  through  fre¬ 
quent  travel  he  found  refreshment,  and 
continually  enriched  his  lectures. 

Other  teachers  have  been  more  fecund 
than  Dr.  Cappon.  He  is  too  fastidious  to 
produce  much,  working  leisurely,  writing 
with  deliberation  and  pruning  with  end¬ 
less  care.  Some  might  hustle  off  a  type¬ 
script,  and  trust  to  a  sprightly  editor  for 
the  sandpapering.  Dr.  Cappon  will  spend 
years  on  a  book,  revise  it  in  the  congenial 
haven  of  some  watering-place  on  the 
Mediterranean,  and  return  to  rewrite 
much  of  it.  One  of  his  students  recalls 
Henri  Amiel’s  phrase,  “the  malady  of  the 
ideal,”  which  he  defines  as  the  reticence 
of  a  mind  to  commit  itself  to  that  which 
may  be  brought  nearer  to  perfection  on 
the  morrow.  Well,  there’s  a  salutary 
lesson  in  that.  There  are  too  few  assidu¬ 
ous  Addisons  among  us.  After  all  it  re¬ 
quires  time,  as  Matthew  Arnold  urged, 
to  “see  the  object  as  in  itself  it  really  is.” 
That  is  the  reason  why  he  went  to  the 
sources  for  Britain’s  Title  in  South 
Africa,  even  studying  Portuguese  in  or¬ 
der  that  he  might  understand  the  original 
documents  relating  to  Delagoa  Bay.  And 
that  is  why  Roberts  and  the  Influence  of 
His  Time  (rewritten  for  the  Makers  of 
Canadian  Literature)  was  the  most  solid 
literary  criticism  of  a  Canadian  writer  to 
appear  till  that  date.  Bliss  Carman,  and 
the  Literary  Current  of  His  Time,  now 
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ready  for  the  press,  is  of  the  same  calibre. 
No  critic  in  Canada  has  given  such  a 
timely  and  wholesome  rebuke  to  our  pro¬ 
vincialism,  the  narrow  range  of  our 
thinking,  and  the  petty  pride  in  local  pro¬ 
duction,  as  the  author  of  these  works  has 
done.  Dr.  Cappon  forsook  the  manner 
of  Hugo,  his  early  enthusiasm  and  the 
subject  of  his  first  book,  Victor  Hugo,  a 
Study  and  a  Memoir,  but  he  never  out¬ 
grew  Sainte-Beuve.  Few  of  his  students 
burst  into  “the  writing  game.”  The  se¬ 
verity  of  his  austere  standards  no  doubt 
quelled  the  gay  optimism  of  many.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  a  few  have  become  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  quiet  contemplation  Dr.  Cap¬ 
pon  admired  in  William  Wordsworth, 
and  that  all  remember  his  urbanity  and 
his  distaste  for  shallowness  and  uncouth¬ 
ness. 

Dr.  Cappon’s  contribution  to  Queen’s 
was  himself.  He  never  gloated  over  the 
rediscovery  of  some  forgotten  Restora¬ 
tion  poet,  or  lent  himself  to  noisy  propa¬ 
ganda  on  behalf  of  local  art — “We  are 
the  music-makers,”  tra-la!  “The  fine 
courtier  will  talk  of  nothing  hut  Chau¬ 
cer,”  said  Thomas  Wilson  in  The  Art  of 
Rhetoric.  That,  of  course,  is  the  other 
absurd  extreme,  and  he  avoided  it  also. 
He  held  to  the  highway.  “Without  voy¬ 
agers,”  wrote  Professor  Raleigh,  “Mar¬ 
low  is  inconceivable.”  Without  the  hand¬ 
ful  of  truly  immortal  writers  Dean  Cap¬ 
pon  is  likewise  inconceivable.  Other 
schools  might  pride  themselves  on  the 
multitudinous  variety  of  their  selective 
courses,  extensive  as  space,  and  sufficient¬ 
ly  inclusive  to  gather  in  the  Sitwells  or 


the  author  of  The  Green  Hat.  Dr.  Cap¬ 
pon  was  unbending  in  his  intellectual  and 
aesthetic  integrity.  Some  might  call  it 
narrowness,  and  others  label  it  indiffer¬ 
ence,  but  one  never  got  the  standards  of 
taste  and  judgment  hopelessly  mixed. 
There  may  have  been  little  “creative  writ¬ 
ing”  done  by  either  Dr.  Cappon  or  his 
graduates,  but  they  can  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  Blake  and  the  evangelistic  corn¬ 
flakes  of  Edgar  Guest.  And  the  majority 
of  the  literary  editors  of  this  country 
seem  to  be  innocent  of  any  such  elemen¬ 
tary  skill.  He  was  unflinching  in  this 
business  of  sound  reason, healthy  spiritual 
emotions  and  good  manners,  and  if  ever 
he  looks  at  the  book-of-the-month  offer¬ 
ings  you  may  be  sure  that  he  smiles  over 
the  confusion  in  the  world  that  imagines 
that  Gentlemen  Prefer  Blondes  should  be 
taken  as  food,  or  Wild  Geese  accepted  as 
a  challenge  to  the  divinity  in  man. 
“What  care  these  roarers  for  the  name  of 
king?”  Will  anyone  in  the  back  bench 
answer  that? 

Honours  have  come  to  Dr.  Cappon, 
the  Fellowship  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts, 
London,  and  of  the  North  British  Aca¬ 
demy,  as  well  as  the  LL.D.  from  McGill 
and  from  Queen’s ;  but  his  chief  reward 
will  be  in  the  gratitude  of  his  students, 
and  in  the  traditions  which  he  created. 
For  four  decades  he  held  up  a  few  great 
names  that  had  a  right  to  be  called  clas¬ 
sics,  and,  as  Ben  Jonson  exclaimed  in 
his  scorn  of  the  mob  taste,  so  did  Cappon 
of  Queen’s,  “By  God  ’tis  good,  and  if  you 
like  it  you  may.” 


James  Cappon,  Emeritus  Professor  of  English  at  Queen’s,  sometime  Dean 
of  Arts,  was  educated  at  Dundee  High  School  and  Glasgow  University,  and 
spent  two  years  in  Italy.  Before  coming  to  Queen’s,  he  was  corresponding 
tutor  in  Queen  Margaret’s  College,  Glasgow,  and  extramural  lecturer  for  Glas¬ 
gow  University.  His  works  include  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  above: 
Studies  in  Canadian  Poetry ,  What  Classical  Education  Means,  The  Classical 
Conference  at  Princeton,  Edward  Caird,  Three  Modern  Creeds,  a  pamphlet 
series  on  Canadian  affairs,  another  on  the  war,  A  School  of  Idealism,  Dante. 
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QUEEN’S  IN  CENTRAL  INDIA 


THE  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada 
has  made  the  Canadian  name  well- 
beloved  for  its  humanitarian  and  social 
service  in  India.  In  the  March  number 
of  the  Review  last  year  Miss  Gordon  told 
of  the  brilliant  work  of  Dr.  Margaret 
O’Hara,  who  has  now  returned  to  Can¬ 
ada.  We  also  hope  shortly  to  have  a 
sketch  of  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Buchanan,  the 
pioneer  of  the  Bhil  Mission,  now  also  in 
Canada  and  holding  the  office  of  Modera¬ 
tor  of  the  General  Assembly.  Dr.  O’Hara 
has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  supple¬ 
ment  these  stories  with  the  history  of 
half  a  dozen  other  Queen’s  people  who 
have  maintained  the  high  and  selfless  tra¬ 
ditions  of  their  predecessors.  We  are 
dealing  here  only  with  those  who  are 
still  in  the  field,  omitting  thereby  Dr. 
Elizabeth  Beatty,  the  pioneer  at  Dhar. 

Most  distinguished  of  these,  who  is 
indeed  senior  to  Dr.  O’Hara,  is  Dr.  Mar¬ 
garet  MacKellar,  a  graduate  of  the  Wo¬ 
men’s  Medical  College  in  1890,  and  one 
of  Queen’s  most  celebrated  daughters. 
Immediately  after  the  completion  of  her 
examinations  she  went  to  London,  where 
she  took  postgraduate  work  during  the 
summer,  and  then  proceeded  in  October 
to  Nimach  (or,  as  the  missionaries  spell 
it,  “Neemuch”),  a  city  of  some  ten 
thousand  inhabitants,  three-quarters 
Hindu,  in  the  Native  State  of  Gwalior. 
This  is  in  the  north-east  section  of  Cen¬ 
tral  India,  not  far  from  the  borders  of 
the  fertile  United  Provinces  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  Ganges  Valley,  and  is  somewhat  sepa¬ 
rated  from  all  the  other  Canadian  Pres¬ 
byterian  missions,  which  cluster  on  the 
western  frontiers  of  Central  India  to¬ 
wards  Bombay  Presidency. 

Dr.  MacKellar’s  name  will  ever  be  as¬ 
sociated  with  Neemuch.  She  opened 


there  a  dispensary,  which  after  years  of 
effort  grew  into  a  fully  equipped  hospital. 
This  stone  building  is  a  monument  to  her 
life  work,  carrying  above  its  arch  the 
motto,  “We  wash  the  wounds;  God  heals 
them.”  From  that  hospital  no  less  than 
30,000  visits  are  made  a  year.  Hers  was 
ever  the  guiding  hand  in  the  development 
of  this  noble  work. 


MARGARET  McKELLAR 

Dr.  MacKellar  has  been  more  than  a 
devoted  physician.  She  has  always  been 
a  protagonist  of  women’s  ambitions  in 
public  and  professional  life,  and  has  been 
president  of  the  Medical  Women’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  India.  Her  work  has  also  been 
recognized  by  her  colleagues,  who  elected 
her  president  of  the  Medical  Missionary 
Association  of  India,  and  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  who  recommended  her  for  decora¬ 
tion  by  the  King-Emperor  with  the  Kai- 
ser-i-Hind  medal. 

She  is  to-day  the  gracious  dean  of 
Queen’s  missionaries  to  India.  She  is  at 
present  in  America. 

It  was  almost  a  decade  before  another 
Queen’s  missionary  arrived,  but  in  No¬ 
vember,  1900,  Dr.  Alexander  Nugent, 
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who  had  completed  his  medical  course  in 
the  spring  and  who  had  also  an  Arts  de¬ 
gree,  arrived  at  Dhar.  This  is  another 
small  city-state  in  the  western  section  of 
the  Province,  and  it  is  in  Dhar  that  Dr. 
O’Hara  spent  her  missionary  career.  Dr. 
Nugent  went  to  Dhar  primarily  to  study 
the  language  at  the  mission  already  estab¬ 
lished  there,  before  attacking  the  ambi¬ 
tious  programme  ahead  of  him.  He  ar¬ 
rived  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  how¬ 
ever,  in  midst  of  a  famine  period — the 
famine  of  1899-1900.  There  could  be  no 
more  depressing  circumstances  for  a  new 
arrival  in  the  East,  but  the  trials  of  those 
days  brought  to  light  immediately,  not 
only  the  medical  ingenuity  and  skill  of 
the  new  missionary,  but  the  calm,  dispas¬ 
sionate  character  of  his  personality. 

A  year  later  he  went  a  few  miles  north¬ 
east  to  open  medical  work  in  the  great 
city  of  Ujjain,  not  a  large  town  as  west¬ 
erners  measure  towns,  but  of  great  im¬ 
portance  in  history  and  of  high  religious 
significance  to  the  Hindus  who  formed 
most  of  the  forty  thousand  population  at 
that  time.  It  is  from  Ujjain  that  Hindu 
geographers  counted  longitude. 

Dr.  Nugent's  work  has  become  a  per¬ 
manent  one,  and  his  name  in  Ujjain  is 
like  that  of  Dr.  MacKellar’s  away  to  the 
east  in  Neemuch.  He  not  only  main¬ 
tained  an  effective  medical  service  but 
established  a  training  school  for  workers. 
As  the  years  progressed,  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  villages  and  towns  were  dotted  with 
dispensaries — outposts  of  the  Canadian 
mission  in  the  ancient  city.  Dr.  Nugent’s 
work  won  for  him  a  position  on  the  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Board  of  the  city,  an  office  he  held 
for  several  years. 

The  little  girl  who  had  arrived  with 
her  father  in  Dhar  thirty  years  ago  is 
also  to  be  numbered  amons:  our  Oueen’s 
missionaries.  Tremendously  impressed 
by  the  repelling  but  heart-breaking  trag¬ 
edy  of  Indian  famine,  she  early  deter¬ 


mined  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  her  fam¬ 
ily.  She  studied  at  Queen’s,  where  she 
will  be  remembered  as  Fannie  Nugent  of 
Arts  T3.  She  did  educational  work  for 
a  few  years  among  the  famine  orphans, 
until  she  decided  to  follow  as  life  partner 
the  career  of  another  Canadian  mission¬ 
ary,  Rev.  C.  D.  Donald,  a  Toronto  gradu¬ 
ate.  The  marriage  of  this  couple  in  “The 
Ujjain  Home’’  was  an  event  of  Ujjain 
history.  All  the  missionaries  in  the  field 
were  present,  and  the  Indians  crowded 
the  rooms  and  doorways  to  see  the  pretty 
bride  of  that  day.  Mrs.  Donald  remains 
in  India  with  her  husband,  and  their 
home  is  graced  with  two  charming  sons. 

A  few  years  before  Fannie  Nugent  had 
returned  to  the  mission  home  of  her 
childhood,  another  Queen's  girl  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  field.  This  was  Miss  Ber¬ 
tha  Robson,  who  immediately  after  grad¬ 
uation  in  1912  went  to  Indore,  the  capital 
of  Central  India,  not  far  south  of  Ujjain 
and  east  of  Dhar.  She  studied  language 
for  a  while  in  the  capital  and  taught  in 
the  Christian  College  there,  but  her  am¬ 
bition  was  to  join  Dr.  Buchanan’s  mis¬ 
sion  among  the  Bhils,  far  southwest  of 
Dhar  on  the  very  mountain  frontiers  of 
the  Province.  She  finally  passed  the  spe¬ 
cial  language  studies  necessary  for  serv¬ 
ing  these  primitive  peoples,  and  went  to 
Amkhut,  Dr.  Buchanan’s  headquarters, 
in  Ali  Raj  ur  State. 

Under  Miss  Robson’s  guidance  there 
has  been  built  up  in  that  town  an  educa¬ 
tional  establishment  second  to  none  in 
Central  India.  This  is  particularly  not¬ 
able  when  one  remembers  that  the  Bhils 
are  a  primitive  aboriginal  Kolarian  peo¬ 
ple,  living  in  rock-and-bamboo  hamlets 
on  the  hill-sides,  with  little  clothing,  un¬ 
der  barbarian  conditions,  outclassed  by 
the  meanest  of  Hindus,  given  to  drink 
and  violence,  hunting  with  bows  and  ar¬ 
rows.  They  are  a  short,  stocky,  ungain¬ 
ly,  shaggy  race,  bitterly  suspicious,  and 
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not  at  first  prepossessing.  To  win  the 
confidence  of  these  people  and  to  find  in 
them  some  attractive  features,  though  a 
race  down-trodden  and  despised  for  cen¬ 
turies,  has  been  the  heroic  task  of  the 
Bhil  mission.  Miss  Robson’s  work  in 
her  own  department  has  been  an  essential 
element  in  its  success.  The  boys  and 
girls  have  each  their  hostel,  and  a  new 
generation,  not  entirely  given  over  to 
feuds  and  misery,  is  emerging  in  these 
frontier  hills. 

Finally  in  1915,  the  Central  India  mis¬ 
sion  was  reinforced  by  Dr.  C.  M.  Scott, 
Arts  T2,  Med.  T4,  and  his  wife,  Katie 
McNab  of  Arts  T 7,  who  left  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  her  college  course  to  join  Dr.  Scott 
in  his  life  work.  Dr.  Scott  is  a  splen¬ 
did  type  of  the  modern  missionary.  After 
attending  the  language  school  at  Luck¬ 
now  he  went  to  the  western  section,  al¬ 
ready  honeycombed  with  the  good  works 


of  Queen’s,  and  entered  on  a  medical 
practice  at  Ratlam — again  the  mission¬ 
aries  have  a  spelling  of  their  own,  calling 
it  “Rutlam.”  Here  he  laboured  until 
1920,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the 
hospital  at  Dhar  some  miles  to  the  south. 
This  hospital  was  under  his  charge  for 
two  years.  The  first  furlough  came  in 
1922,  and  the  time  was  utilized  by  Dr. 
Scott  in  pursuing  postgraduate  studies  at 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin.  The 
next  year  he  returned  to  Rutlam,  where 
there  is  a  large  Christian  hospital  serving 
a  populous  district.  The  Scott  home, 
now  including  two  daughters  and  a  son, 
is  ever  open  to  the  stray  visitor  from  the 
“Old  Ontario  Strand.” 

The  work  of  Dr.  Buchanan,  Dr.  Mac- 
Kellar,  and  Dr.  O’Hara  is  being  well- 
maintained  ;  Queen’s  in  India  has  created 
a  fine  heritage  for  the  new  generations. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL,  1929 

LECTURES  in  this  year’s  Summer 
School  began  on  Thursday,  July  4. 
For  a  day  before  that  the  corridors  were 
filled  with  registrants,  and  by  the  time 
clases  opened  501  members  of  the  School 
were  in  attendance,  of  whom  264  are  men. 
This  marks  an  increase  of  nine  over  last 
year.  At  the  same  time  the  courses  in 
research  in  Canadian  History  at  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Archives,  Ottawa,  were  opened  under 
Professor  Trotter.  He  replaces  Profes¬ 
sor  McArthur,  this  summer  in  England. 

A  large  minority  of  the  students  are 
from  outside  the  province :  four  from 
British  Columbia,  eight  from  Alberta, 
twenty-three  from  Saskatchewan,  three 
from  Manitoba,  twenty-nine  from  Que¬ 
bec,  six  from  New  Brunswick,  two  from 
the  Lmited  States,  and  one  from  China. 
As  usual  the  extra-curricular  activities  of 
the  School  are  well  organized,  and  both 
the  social  and  athletic  events  were  under 
way  in  the  first  week  of  the  school. 


FURTHER  PROGRESS 
IN 

BEAUTIFYING  CAMPUS 

THE  policy  in  regard  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  grounds,  by  which  turf  and 
trees  will  occupy  all  space  unoccupied  by 
buildings,  has  been  notably  furthered  this 
year  by  an  extensive  planting  of  shrubs 
and  seedlings.  Seventy-five  young  trees, 
imported  from  Holland,  have  been  plant¬ 
ed  to  discover  if  they  will  flourish  in  the 
Kingston  district,  while  the  Ontario  De¬ 
partment  of  Forestry  presented  the  Uni¬ 
versity  with  several  hundreds  more.  The 
nucleus  of  these — seven  or  eight  hundred 
— have  been  planted  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  Leonard  property  as  a  forest  nursery 
for  the  University.  These  have  all  come 
from  St.  Williams  and  from  the  Sand¬ 
banks  in  Prince  Edward  County.  At  the 
same  time  the  grounds  of  the  LTnion  have 
been  seeded  with  grass,  which  is  inter¬ 
spersed  with  flower  plots  and  bushes. 
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THE  TWO  CAMERONS 

By  S.  W.  Dyde,  Arts  ’83 


IN  the  early  eighties  there  was  at 
Queen’s  a  little  group  of  students  who 
had  a  touch  of  that  evasive  quality  which 
we  call  genius.  T.  G.  Marquis  was  one, 
now  occupying  an  enviable  place  among 
Canadian  writers ;  Colin  G.  Scott  was  an¬ 
other,  trying  his  wings  at  poetry  and 
painting ;  and  there  were  the  two  brothers 
Cameron,  Charles  and  George.  Has 
Queen’s  ever  had  before  or  since  a  more 
distinctive  fraternity,  of  whom  one  at 
least,  George  Cameron  has  his  niche  in 
the  hall  of  fame? 

The  two  Camerons  came  to  Queen’s 
from  Nova  Scotia  by  way  of  Boston, 
both  of  them  intending  to  enter  the  min¬ 
istry,  and  during  part  of  their  course 
lived  with  their  sister,  Alice,  also  a 
Queen’s  graduate,  and  their  mother,  to 
whom  the  children  owed  the  lion’s  share 
of  their  special  endowments.  As  was  in 
that  day  a  habit  with  promising  young 
men  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  Charles, 
to  speak  of  him  first,  found  himself  a 
pupil  at  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and  had 
an  opportunity  to  devote  himself  to  clas¬ 
sics,  for  which  he  had  a  rare  aptitude. 
The  students  at  Queen’s,  who  at  that  time 
for  the  most  part  acquired  a  smattering 
of  Latin  and  Greek  with  great  difficulty, 
were  amazed  at  the  ease  with  which 
Charles  absorbed  and  exuded  these  lan¬ 
guages.  He  was  in  their  eyes  nothing 
short  of  a  miracle. 

Small,  spare,  refined  of  face,  not  built 
for  the  football  field,  yet  with  a  voice 
which  could  command  the  region,  he 
quickly  became  an  outstanding  under¬ 
graduate,  won  scholarships  and  the  Clas¬ 
sics  medal,  and  made  himself  felt  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Alma  Mater  Society. 

Those  whose  memories  can  carry  them 
back  to  his  day  will  recall  that  the  Y.  M. 


C.  A.  was  then  a  most  conspicuous  and 
influential  institution,  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  the  students  were  popularly  divided 
into  the  “sheep”  and  the  “goats,”  the 
sheep  being  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  enthusiasts, 
and  the  goats  being  all  or  almost  all  the 
rest.  Sharp  distinctions  were  drawn,  and 
some  feeling  was  at  times  aroused.  On 
one  occasion  when  we  Y.  M.  C.  A.  cru¬ 
saders  travelled  in  a  body  to  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  then 
domiciled  on  Princess  Street,  in  order  to 
effect  a  change  in  the  spiritual  atmosphere 
of  that  questionable  place,  the  opposition 
party  assembled  in  an  adjoining  room, 
queered  the  proceedings  by  singing  such 
tunes  as  “Swee-de-le-wee-dum-bum”  and 
“Come  ye  disconsolate,”  and  finally,  by 
locking  us  in  the  building,  compelled  us 
to  make  a  quaint  and  precarious  exit  by 
means  of  an  upstair  window.  It  was  no 
common  achievement  that  Charlie,  as  he 
was  called,  managed  to  be  a  “Y.  M.  C.  A. 
young  man”  without  antagonizing  the 
other  side. 

After  graduation  in  Arts  and  Theology 
Charles  accepted  a  position  in  Classics 
on  the  staff  of  the  Kingston  Collegiate 
Institute,  and  pupils  of  that  time  still  tell 
how  the  nimble  pedagogue,  a  bundle  of 
electric  wires,  flamed  up  and  down  the 
school  campus  encouraging  their  sport, 
and  within  doors  actually  shocked  them 
into  a  real  interest  in  Latin  and  Greek. 
Unconventional  to  a  degree  he  always 
was,  whatever  his  occupation.  His  inde¬ 
pendence  showed  itself  in  the  yellow 
forefinger  and  thumb,  with  which  he 
rolled  his  endless  cigarettes,  and  in  his 
attire  in  school  and  pulpit.  Tradition  has 
it  that  he  was  seen  on  more  than  one  oc¬ 
casion  leading  a  funeral  cortege  on  a 
bicycle  with  his  sack  coat  flapping  in  the 
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wind.  He  became  a  touch  more  conser¬ 
vative  in  his  later  years,  I  dare  say,  and 
two  years  ago  died  at  Prince  Rupert. 

His  brother,  George  Frederick  Cam¬ 
eron,  however,  as  Charles  himself  was 
ever  eager  to  maintain,  was  the  real  dark 
horse.  Unlike  Charles,  he  was  a  failure 
or  a  comparative  failure  as  a  student — 
“How  can  one  who  is  occupied  in  creative 
work  be  expected  to  grind  up  mathe¬ 
matics?”  queried  one  of  the  group — and 
he  might  have  been  seen  now  and  again, 
not  on  the  football  field  or  raising  his 
voice  at  any  meeting,  but  looking  idly  out 
of  some  college  window,  wrapped  in  his 
own  thoughts.  Few,  possibly  none,  of  us 
realized  what  music  there  was  behind 
those  quiet  eyes,  and  too,  what  sadness. 

In  one  of  his  two  sessions — he  never 
graduated — George  gained  the  Univer¬ 
sity  prize  in  poetry,  and  he  made  an  occa¬ 
sional  contribution  to  the  Queen  s  College 
Journal.  He  must  have  taken  a  mission 
field  for  one  summer  at  least,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  think,  although  his  poems  indi¬ 
cate  religious  feeling,  that  his  heart  was 
deeply  engaged  in  that  enterprise.  In 
March,  1883,  he  became  editor  of  the 
Kingston  Nezvs ,  and  died  in  September, 
1885,  not  quite  thirty-one  years  of  age. 
From  the  preface  to  his  Lyrics  on  Free¬ 
dom,  Love  and  Death*,  edited  after  his 
death  by  his  brother,  we  learn  that  before 
coming  to  Queen’s  he  had  graduated  from 
the  Boston  University  Law  School  in 
1872,  and  from  that  date  until  1882  had 
devoted  himself  to  literature.  On  the 
22nd  Augut,  1883,  he  married  Ella  Amey 
of  Millhaven. 

George  was  dedicated  to  poetry  from 
his  early  youth,  and  had  a  passion  for 


*In  addition  to  this  volume  Cameron 
wrote  the  libretto  to  a  comic  opera,  “Leo, 
the  Royal  Cadet,”  the  music  for  which  was 
composed  by  Oscar  Telgman.  It  has  had 
the  distinction  of  being  presented  in  Can¬ 
ada  probably  one  hundred  and  fifty  times. 


freedom.  Byron  was  a  favourite  poet, 
and  Shelley,  who  was  “all  fire,  all  lumin¬ 
ous  flame,  all  passionate  desire,”  and  Mil- 
ton,  “the  sightless  wearer  of  immortal 
bays.”  There  is  no  indication  that  he 
was  moved  by  the  slow  Canadian  effort 
towards  nationhood,  but  he  was  deeply 
stirred  by  the  effort  of  Cuba  to  gain  inde¬ 
pendence,  while  the  tyranny  of  Russia 
evoked  his  bitterest  scorn.  The  “pur¬ 
pled  Pharaohs”  he  defies — 

“The  purpled  Pharaohs  and  their  vaunted 
power, 

Their  chariots  and  their  horsemen;  yea, 
and  I 

Will  still  defy  them  to  my  latest  hour.” 

There  may  be  something  not  fully  con¬ 
sidered  about  his  onslaught  upon  “em¬ 
perors  and  czars  and  kings,”  but  who  of 
us  with  our  jog-trot  acquiescence  is  in  a 
position  to  cast  a  stone? 

Love  was,  with  Cameron,  a  constant 
theme.  “Since  Sappho  I  am  next,”  he 
boldly  announces,  and  though  many  a 
reader  would  like  to  name  Horace,  or 
Burns,  or  Heine,  or  Browning,  or  Ovid 
as  a  candidate  for  second  place,  Cam¬ 
eron’s  portrayal  of  passion  is  very  genu¬ 
ine  both  in  its  pride  and  its  bitterness. 

“All  things  are  lovely  ever  in  the  light 
Of  lovely  eyes.” 

“I  am  such 

That  loveless  life  were  death  to  me.” 

“Not  even  a  glance  to  say  that  I  am  seen, 

Not  even  a  glance  from  that  soft  starry 
eye, 

Not  even  a  glance!” 

“We  met — we  parted;  ’tis  an  old 
And  time-worn  tale.” 

“Song  of  my  soul,  and  soul  of  all  this 
song.” 

“Mine  own!  to  keep  and  have  and  hold, 
Mine  own — my  beauty — mine  to  bless.” 

“Farewell!  a  little  word  and  light.” 

“We  part 
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Without  a  hope,  or  hope  of  hope,  at 
heart.” 

“I  do  forgive  thee,  and  I  bless 
Thee  as  a  dear  regret, 

A  golden,  olden  happiness;” 

Such  lines  as  these  recur  on  almost 
every  page.  '  Like  the  poet  Gray  he  was 
well  aware  that  melancholy  had  marked 
him  for  her  own : 

“They  say  I  sing  too  sad  a  strain.” 

“A  darkness  is  in  every  song.” 

“Thus  sadness  mars  my  every  rhyme, 

My  chaplet  dark  is  sadness  all,” 

is  his  plaint.  He  exclaims, 

“Bring  back,  O  Time!  bring  back  to  me 
The  days  of  long  ago;” 

and  answers  to  his  own  call. 


“Vain,  vain!  I  know  it — my  request.” 

He  confesses  that  he  has  no  clear  and 
sure  guide, 

“Tost  like  a  leaf  by  the  wind, 

•  ••••••  • 

•  ••••••* 

Tost  as  a  weed  on  the  tide;” 

but  he  has  a  compensation. 

“Ah,  well!  ’Tis  as  old  as  this  world  of 
ours 

The  few  are  born  to  the  couch  of  ease, 
But  the  great  men  only — these,  ah,  these 
Are  born  to  the  thorns.” 

Why  should  any  critic  seek  to  deprive 
him  of  that  satisfaction? 

Oddly  enough,  from  the  standpoint  of 
examinations,  George  left  no  mark  at 
Queen's,  and  yet  Queen’s  is  proud  to 
name  him  amongst  her  illustrious  sons. 


. »'■'  nir.™n 
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SIR  ROBERT  BORDEN 
RESIGNS  CHANCELLORSHIP 

IMMEDIATELY  after  the  Spring 
Convocation,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Robert 
Borden,  G.C.M.G.,  tendered  his  resigna¬ 
tion.  Sir  Robert  had  been  Chancellor 
since  1924,  and  had  not  only  lent  dignity 
and  prestige  to  this,  the  highest  position 
in  the  University  hierarchy,  but  earned 


SIR  ROBERT  BORDEN 

the  gratitude  of  all  Queen’s  people  by 
assiduous  devotion  to  his  duties  and  an 
informed  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
LTniversity.  He  was  also  a  generous  bene¬ 
factor  at  the  time  of  the  Endowment 
Campaign  in  1926.  By  Sir  Robert’s  res¬ 
ignation,  Queen’s  loses  intimate  contact 
with  one  of  the  greatest  Canadians  of  his 
generation. 


MR.  JAMES  RICHARDSON 
NEW  CHANCELLOR 

ON  July  2,  Mr.  James  A.  Richardson, 
Arts  '06,  of  Winnipeg,  was  elected 
Chancellor  of  Queen’s  by  the  University 
Council.  Following  the  resignation  of 
Sir  Robert  Borden,  Mr.  Richardson’s 
was  the  only  name  placed  in  nomination, 
and  he  was  thus  unanimously  elected  to 
the  highest  office  at  the  disposal  of  his 
alma  mater. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Richardson  was 
the  hope  of  many  Queen’s  people,  and 
their  pleasure  that  he  was  able  to  accept 
the  office  has  been  enhanced  by  the  out¬ 
burst  of  approbation  in  the  press  of  the 


country.  In  making  this  appointment 
Queen’s  has  paid  honour  to  a  distin¬ 
guished  son ;  at  the  same  time  the  sponta¬ 
neous  acclaim  from  the  whole  country 
betrayed  the  fact  that  the  election  of 
>  Mr.  Richardson  also  brings  honour  to 
Queen’s. 

It  was  natural  that  the  Winnipeg  and 
the  Kingston  papers  should  make  exten¬ 
sive  and  significant  comment  on  the  ap¬ 
pointment — but  when  the  press  of  To¬ 
ronto,  London,  Montreal,  Peterborough 
and  other  cities,  in  one  way  or  another, 
joined  in  praise  of  a  similar  nature, 
the  inevitable  appropriateness  of  the  se¬ 
lection  became  fully  manifest.  A  cul¬ 
tured  gentleman,  a  national  leader,  a  gen¬ 
erous  friend  of  Queen’s,  a  native  Kings- 
tonian,  and  a  graduate,  Mr.  Richardson 
brings  to  his  new  office  all  possible  quali¬ 
fications.  It  is  certain  that  his  interest 
in  Queen’s,  which  is  no  new  love  but  one 
long  tried  in  the  less  prosperous  days  of 
our  history,  will  add  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Chancellorship  as  a  definite  part 
of  the  LTniversity  administration. 

May  we  supplement  the  article  in  the 
Review  of  last  October  on  Mr.  Richard¬ 
son  as  a  “Distinguished  Graduate  of 
Queen’s,”  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Richardson  family  established 
itself  in  Kingston  at  almost  the  same  time 
as  the  founding  of  the  College.  Queen’s 
and  the  Richardsons  are  both  Kingston 
contributions  in  different  ways  to  the 
higher  walks  of  Canadian  life.  It  is  a 
happy  event  that  brings  them  into  formal 
relation  to  each  other. 

The  first  Chancellor  of  Queen’s  was  the 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Cooke,  of  Quebec,  a  stal¬ 
wart  of  the  old  days,  in  administering  the 
LTniversity  as  acting  Principal,  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  as  a 
distinguished  clergyman  of  the  Old  Kirk 
to  which  Queen’s  was  formally  affiliated. 
It  was  fitting  and  becoming  to  the  new 
developments  in  the  University  that  a 
successor  to  the  time-honoured  Dr.  Cooke 
was  found  in  the  brilliant  Canadian  engi¬ 
neer,  Sir  Sandford  Fleming,  who  at  the 
suggestion  of  his  close  friend,  Principal 
Grant,  lent  his  fine  presence,  constructive 
interest,  and  statesmanlike  imagination  to 
Queen’s.  After  him  came  another  bene¬ 
factor  and  engineer,  this  time  a  son  of 
Queen’s,  Dr.  James  Douglas,  of  New 
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York,  who  as  much  as  any  other  man  de¬ 
serves  the  name  of  founder  of  Arizona. 
After  his  death  Queen’s  again  turned  to 
a  distinguished  man  of  affairs,  and  found 
in  Mr.  E.  W.  Beatty,  President  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  a  new  Chan¬ 
cellor.  Mr.  Beatty  was  succeeded  in 
1924  by  Sir  Robert  Borden,  at  the  time 
when  Sir  Robert  had  crowned  a  life  of 
strenuous  political  activity  with  notable 
service  among  the  world’s  statesmen,  and 
had  become  a  political  oracle  for  his  own 
country  irrespective  of  party. 

This  is  the  proud  tradition  of  the 
Queen’s  Chancellorship.  It  is  worthily 
maintained  by  our  new  Chancellor,  Mr. 
James  A.  Richardson. 


STAFF  CHANGES 

SINCE  the  May  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  has  confirmed  the  following  appoint¬ 
ments  in  the  Economics  and  Political  Sci¬ 
ence  department:  Mr.  E.  F.  Nash,  of 
Oxford,  who  for  the  past  two  years  has 
been  Commonwealth  Fellow  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  as  Lecturer  in  Eco¬ 
nomics,  in  place  of  Mr.  Inman,  who  has 
gone  to  the  University  of  Western  On¬ 
tario  ;  and  Mr.  Norman  Rogers,  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  Professor  of  History  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  Acadia  and  for  the  past  two 
years  on  Mr.  Mackenzie  King’s  staff,  who 
will  lecture  in  Political  Science  as  well  as 
deliver  the  course  in  American  History 
given  this  year  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Pritchett. 


QUEEN’S  ALUMNI 

WIDELY  SCATTERED 

ON  April  20  of  this  year  the  files  of 
the  General  Alumni  Association 
showed  that  Queen’s  then  had  6157  living 
graduates.  The  addresses  of  5487  of 
these  were  known,  and  the  “No  Address” 
list  contained  the  names  of  670.  This 
last  figure,  of  course,  is  constantly  chang¬ 
ing  and  gradually  diminishing.  There  is 
an  average  of  three  to  four  changes  in 
address  of  Queen’s  people  each  day. 

Since  April,  255  new  graduates  have 
been  added  to  the  list  and  there  have  been 
thirty  deaths,  bringing  the  present  total 
to  6382. 


Of  the  5487  known  addresses  last 
spring,  4503  were  in  Canada,  distributed 
as  follows:  Ontario,  3319;  Quebec,  301; 
New  Brunswick,  29;  Nova  Scotia,  46; 
Prince  Edward  Island,  3;  Manitoba  126; 
Saskatchewan,  247 ;  Alberta,  204 ;  British 
Columbia,  226;  Yukon,  1 ;  and  Northwest 
Territories,  1.  The  United  States  con¬ 
tained  no  less  than  815,  and  there  were 
169  divided  among  43  other  countries. 

It  is  estimated  that  Queen’s  had  at  that 
time  about  2200  other  alumni  who  had 
never  taken  a  degree ;  and  the  Association 
had  addresses  for  about  twenty  per  cent, 
of  these  as  well. 


INTERESTING  PERSONAL 
INCIDENTS  MARK 
MEDICAL  CONVOCATION 

N  May  29,  in  Grant  Hall,  Medical 
Convocation  took  place,  with  Vice- 
Chancellor  R.  Bruce  Taylor  presiding. 
Dean  J.  C.  Connell  presented  the  fifty- 
one  successful  students  for  their  degrees, 
and  Rev.  Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Brown  was  chap¬ 
lain  of  the  day. 

A  personal  note  was  given  the  cere¬ 
mony  by  the  fact  that  Dr.  W.  T.  Connell 
and  Dr.  G.  W.  Mylks  of  the  University 
staff  hooded  their  sons,  who  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  graduating  class,  and  in  both 
cases  the  grandfathers  of  the  new  doc¬ 
tors  were  present  as  well.  Dr.  Ford 
Connell,  son  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Connell,  had 
established  a  unique  academic  record  by 
leading  all  his  classes. 

Dr.  William  Spankie,  Arts  ’82,  Med. 
’85,  of  Wolfe  Island,  gave  a  brilliant  and 
most  impresive  address,  dealing  with  the 
high  service  of  Queen’s  Medical  School, 
the  necessity  of  temperate  habits  in  all 
things,  and  with  the  origins  of  the  Do¬ 
minion  Medical  Council,  organized  in 
1867,  but  only  in  1913  allowed  for  the 
first  time  to  conduct  examinations  pre¬ 
paratory  to  allowing  candidates  to  prac¬ 
tice  anywhere  in  Canada. 

Since  Convocation  the  results  of  this 
year’s  Dominion  Council  examinations 
have  been  announced,  showing  that  87  Vz 
per  cent,  of  Queen’s  candidates  were  suc¬ 
cessful. 
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J.  S.  McDONELL 
RESIGNS  SECRETARYSHIP 
OF  A.B.  OF  C. 

N  May  18  Mr.  J.  S.  McDonell  re¬ 
signed  his  position  as  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Athletic  Board  of  Con¬ 
trol.  The  resignation  took  effect  on  July 
1.  He  wishes  to  return  to  the  teaching 
profession  and  will  enter  the  College  of 
Education  next  month. 

Mr.  McDonell  became  first  permanent 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Athletic  Board 
on  August  6,  1923,  after  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  Awrey  as  Director  of  Athletics. 
At  that  time  the  accounts  of  the  Board 
were  in  a  confused  condition,  and  Mr. 
R.  E.  Burns  was  inaugurating  a  new 
bookkeeping  system.  Mr.  McDonell 
brought  order  immediately  into  this  de¬ 
partment  of  his  work,  and  organized  the 
general  administration  of  the  office  on  new 
lines — in  regard  to  the  sale  and  allotment 
of  tickets,  in  the  records,  and  in  the  audit 
of  the  books.  For  instance,  in  the  year 
before  he  took  over,  the  sale  of  season 
tickets  at  the  Rink  amounted  to  $600.  In 
the  next  year  they  were  doubled,  and  last 
year  they  amounted  to  $3000.  This  in¬ 
crease  is  of  course  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  due  to  the  new  facilities,  but  it  is  also 
the  result  of  a  close  check  on  the  use  of 
tickets,  and  to  a  systematic  accounting. 

In  the  April  Review  we  dealt  with  the 
financial  progress  of  the  Athletic  Board 
during  Mr.  McDonell’s  tenure  of  office; 
and  the  increase  in  new  equipment,  build¬ 
ings,  and  in  athletic  glory  during  this 
time  are  well  known. 

Mr.  McDonell,  besides  being  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Athletic  Board,  has  also 
had  charge  of  three  Engineering  Society 
activities :  the  Employment  Service  until 
last  year,  the  Engineering  Proceedings, 
and  the  Technical  Supplies.  At  the  time 
he  took  charge  the  Technical  Supplies 
was  not  self-supporting  but  received  a 
subsidy  from  the  University  and  the  En- 
neering  Society.  This  has  not  been 
necessary  since  1923. 

John  S.  McDonell,  a  native  of  Glen¬ 
garry  came  to  Queen’s  with  the  class  of 
Arts  T2,  intending  originally  to  enter  the 
ministry.  But  after  graduation  he 
taught  for  a  couple  of  years  in  the  West, 


and  early  in  the  war  enlisted  in  the  Fifth 
Field  Company  as  a  sapper.  He  was 
wounded  and  returned  to  Canada,  where 
after  convalescence  he  received  a  com¬ 
mission  and  was  appointed  to  the  instruc¬ 
tional  staff  at  Barriefield  camp.  After 
the  war  he  was  transferred  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Soldiers’  Civil  Re-establish¬ 
ment  as  district  vocational  officer  at 
Kingston.  It  was  in  this  capacity  that  he 
made  himself  widely  known  and  popular 
in  Kingston,  and  it  was  due  to  his  ability 
that  the  so-called  “Lakeview  College” 


J.  S.  McDONELL, 

Arts  ’12 

was  organized  an  administered.  It  gave 
vocational  training  in  everything  from 
theology  to  barbering,  and  over  seven 
hundred  returned  soldiers  passed  through 
its  courses.  After  a  short  period  in  busi¬ 
ness  Mr.  McDonell  went  to  Hamilton 
Technical  School,  where  he  was  teaching 
at  the  time  of  his  appointment  at  Queen’s. 

Mr.  McDonell’s  genial  personality  will 
be  universally  missed,  for  his  energy  and 
enthusiasm  in  all  Queen’s  interests  had 
become  famous.  One  of  the  outstanding 
contributions  of  Mr.  McDonell  to 
Queen’s  athletics  has  been  his  genius  in 
spotting  athletic  ability  among  freshmen. 
In  this  way,  as  much  as  in  any  other,  he 
deserves  credit  for  many  of  the  campus 
glories  of  the  past  six  years. 

Mr.  Charles  Hicks,  who  is  acting  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  of  the  Athletic  Board  of 
Control  until  a  successor  to  Mr.  McDon¬ 
ell  is  appointed,  has  been  associated  with 
his  predecessor  on  more  than  one  occa¬ 
sion. 

Mr.  Hicks  served  in  the  same  company 
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in  the  2nd  Canadian  Battalion  as  the  late 
Capt.  George  Richardson,  being  wounded 
both  at  the  Somme  and  at  Vimy,  and  was 
present  when  George  Richardson  was 
killed.  After  over  two  years  service  in 
France  he  came  home  and  served  with 
Mr.  McDonell  in  the  D.S.C.R.  After  be¬ 
ing  in  business  a  short  time  he  returned 
to  the  Department,  and  managed  the  Vet- 
craft  shop  in  Kingston  until  it  closed 
down.  He  was  then  with  the  Coca  Cola 
Company  until  he  joined  the  Athletic 
Board  in  1923,  where  he  is  entitled  to  a 
large  share  of  the  credit  for  the  reforma¬ 
tion  in  organization  and  accounting.  Only 
those  who  have  been  familiar  with  the 
Athletics  office  in  recent  years  appreciate 
how  much  its  sound  and  healthy  progress 
owes  to  “Charlie”  Hicks. 

MISS  J.  J.  STUART 
INTERIM  DEAN  OF  WOMEN 

TIRING  the  year's  leave  of  absence 
of  Miss  Hilda  Laird,  Arts  '18,  Dean 
of  Women,  her  place  is  being  taken  by 
Miss  J.  J.  Stuart,  Principal  of  Glen  Mawr 
Girls'  School,  Toronto.  Miss  Stuart’s 


MISS  STUART 

duties  commenced  on  August  1.  She 
studied  classics  at  Newnham  College, 
Cambridge,  for  three  years,  and  after 
teaching  in  London,  became  principal  of 
Glen  Mawr  in  1912,  in  place  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  Veals,  who  had  founded  the 
school  twenty-five  years  previously.  Until 
Miss  Stuart’s  arrival  the  position  of  Dean 
of  Women  has  been  temporarily  filled  by 
Miss  Edna  Chown,  Director  of  Women’s 
Physical  Training. 


QUEEN’S  DOCTORS 
GATHER  AT 
1929  O.M.A.  MEETINGS 

DLtRING  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ontario  Medical  Association,  held 
this  year  at  Hamilton,  the  customary  din¬ 
ner  of  Queen’s  Medical  graduates  took 
place  at  the  Royal  Connaught  Hotel  on 
the  evening  of  May  30.  The  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  Queen's  reunion  dinner 
were  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  L.  Noble  Arm¬ 
strong,  president,  and  Dr.  J.  Fred  Hous¬ 
ton,  vice-president  of  the  Hamilton 
branch  of  the  Alumni  Association. 

Representing  Queen's  at  the  head  table 
were  Dr.  G.  W.  Mylks  and  Dr.  L.  J.  Aus- 
ton,  both  of  whom  spoke  in  reply  to  the 
toast  to  Queen’s,  proposed  by  our  oldest 
graduate  in  Hamilton,  Dr.  D  .G.  Storms, 
who  favoured  the  gathering  with  many 
reminiscences  of  the  early  days.  His  ad¬ 
dress  was  most  interesting  and  was  wrell 
received. 

Three  graduates  were  asked  to  go  to 
the  other  university  alumni  groups  assem¬ 
bled  and  carry  good-will  and  greetings 
from  Queen's.  These  were  Dr.  E.  C.  A. 
Crawford,  of  Niagara  Falls,  who  visited 
Varsity,  Dr.  L.  L.  Playfair,  of  Hamilton, 
who  went  to  the  Western  dinner,  and  Dr. 
Stuart  Houston,  of  Guelph,  who  con¬ 
veyed  our  greetings  to  McGill  graduates. 

Similarly  greetings  were  received  from 
Dr.  W.  F.  Nicholson,  of  Hamilton,  rep¬ 
resenting  Varsity,  Dr.  Roswell  Park,  of 
Hamilton,  representing  Western,  and  Dr. 
R.  W.  Digbv,  of  Brantford,  representing 
McGill. 

Although  the  weather  was  oppressive¬ 
ly  hot,  the  graduates,  numbering  some 
forty-eight,  enjoyed  themselves  and 
joined  in  some  of  the  college  songs,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Hamilton’s  own  inimitable 
curly-headed  Jim  Thwaites,  whose  piano 
selections  are  so  well  known  to  many  ra¬ 
dio  fans. 

On  account  of  the  recent  relapse  in 
King  George's  recovery,  the  toast  to  His 
Majesty  was  observed  by  standing  one 
minute  in  silence  while  the  National  An¬ 
them  was  being  played,  after  which  the 
toast  was  drunk. 
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Several  of  the  visitors  were  called  upon 
for  impromptu  speeches.  Among  these 
were  noted  Dr.  R.  M.  McOuay,  of  the 
Lockwood  Clinic  at  Toronto,  Dr.  Ed.  H. 
Wood  of  Peterboro,  Dr.  E.  C.  A.  Craw¬ 
ford  of  Niagara  Falls,  Dr.  Stuart  Hous¬ 
ton  of  Guelph,  and  Dr.  J.  F.  Houston  of 
Hamilton,  our  new  representative  on  the 
Queen's  LTniversity  Council. 

Those  present  at  the  banquet  were: 
Dr.  Douglas  G.  Storms,  Med.  '83,  Hamil¬ 
ton  ;  Dr.  Gordon  W.  Mylks,  Med.  '97, 
Staff ;  Dr.  L.  J.  Austin,  Staff ;  Dr.  Sam¬ 
uel  McCallum,  Arts  '04,  Med.  ’06,  Niag¬ 
ara  Falls ;  Dr.  G.  C.  Leach,  ’04,  Hamil¬ 
ton;  Dr.  L.  L.  Playfair,  Med.  ’06,  Hamil¬ 
ton  ;  Dr.  Bruce  C.  Sutherland,  ’Med.  ’06, 
Hamilton ;  Dr.  Warren  F.  Lockett,  Med. 
T2,  Hamilton;  Dr.  Malcolm  J.  Gibson, 
Med.  ’ll,  Hamilton;  Dr.  G.  N.  Urie,  Arts 
’ll,  Med.  ’13,  Watford;  Dr.  R.  W.  Mc¬ 
Ouay,  Med.  T4,  Toronto;  Dr.  O.  Van 
Luven,  Med.  T5,  Belleville;  Dr.  H.  W. 
Whytock,  Arts  T3,  Med.  T5,  Hamilton; 
Dr.  L.  N.  Armstrong,  Med.  T 6,  Hamil¬ 
ton;  Dr.  J.  F.  Houston,  Med.  T6,  Hamil¬ 
ton;  Dr.  R.  M.  Smith,  Med.  T4,  Dundas ; 
Dr.  D.  M.  Livingstone,  Med.  ’15,  Dun¬ 
das  ;  Dr.  C.  S.  Abbott,  Med.  ’20,  Dunn- 
ville  ;  Dr.  A.  T.  Eaton,  Med.  T9,  Hamil¬ 
ton  ;  Dr.  Chas.  S.  Russell,  Hamilton ;  Dr. 
E.  H.  Wood,  Med  T 4,  Peterboro;  Dr. 
A.  G.  Howson,  Med.  '15,  Peterboro;  Dr. 
E.  C.  A.  Crawford,  Med.  T 6,  Niagara 
Falls;  Dr.  A.  B.  Whytock,  Arts  T2,  Med. 
T5,  Niagara  Falls;  Dr.  C.  B.  MacCart- 
ney,  Arts  ’ll,  Thorold ;  Dr.  W.  Gordon 
Cornett,  Arts  '19,  Med.  ’21,  Hamilton; 
Dr.  Stuart  Houston,  Med.  ’24,  Guelph ; 
Dr.  A.  E.  Broome,  Med.  T9,  Guelph;  Dr. 
W.  R.  Jaffrey,  Med.  T 3,  Hamilton;  Dr. 

C.  Gooch,  Med.  T 6,  Hamilton;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Moxley,  Med.  T 6,  Hamilton;  Dr.  L.  V. 
Yanderburg,  Med.  ’21,  Hamilton;  Dr.  W. 
S.  T.  Connell,  Med.  T4,  Hamilton;  Dr. 

D.  A.  Stewart,  Med.  ’24,  Hamilton;  Dr. 
G.  R.  Stewart,  Med.  T8,  Toronto;  Dr. 
W.  J.  B.  Brown,  Med.  T5,  Niagara  Falls; 
Dr.  K.  C.  Dean,  Med.  T3,  Caledonia;  Dr. 
O.  C.  Reist,  Med.  T9,  Preston  ;  Dr.  T.  G. 
Loudon,  Med.  T9,  Peterboro;  Dr.  W. 
J.  Brough,  Med.  ’22,  Hamilton;  Dr.  G. 
Leslie  Bell,  Med.  T9,  Binbrook;  Dr.  Reg. 
J.  Perkins,  Med.  ’20,  Hamilton;  Dr. 
Herb.  W.  Martin,  Med.  T4,  Hamilton; 


Dr.  C.  W.  Bennett,  Med.  ’21,  Kingston; 
Dr.  P.  B.  Rynard,  Med.  ’26,  Brechin; 
Dr.  G.  C.  Lindsay,  Med.  ’23,  Odessa;  Dr. 
Bracken,  Niagara  aFlls;  Dr.  R.  H.  Ket¬ 
tle,  Med.  ’28,  Hamilton;  Dr.  H.  K. 
Board,  Arts  ’26,  Med.  ’28,  Hamilton ;  and 
Dr.  Wallace  Troup,  Med.  ’24,  Ottawa. 


ANNUAL  MEETING 
ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 
OCTOBER  12 

THE  first  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Alumni  Association  will  take 
place  in  Convocation  Hall  on  Saturday 
morning,  October  12,  1929. 

The  first  years  of  such  an  organization 
are  formative,  and  in  that  period  little 
can  be  accomplished  by  large  meetings. 
Now,  however,  after  two  years’  success¬ 
ful  experience,  and  faced  with  concrete 
problems  and  suggestions,  opinion  can  be 
much  more  readilv  formulated  and  di- 

j 

rected  into  productive  channels. 

Consequently,  it  is  very  important  that 
a  large  and  thereby  representative  gather¬ 
ing  of  alumni  be  present.  There  is  a 
simplified  and  more  elastic  constitution, 
drawn  up  in  the  light  of  two  years’  opera¬ 
tion,  to  be  amended  or  accepted ;  there 
are  various  matters  of  present  alumni  in¬ 
terest  to  be  consideerd  and  translated 
into  policy;  there  are  plans  to  be  laid  to¬ 
wards  the  useful  and  effective  future  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Alumni  Association. 

Besides  this  essentially  important  busi¬ 
ness,  it  is  intended  to  have  at  this  meeting 
an  outstanding  man  speak  briefly  to  the 
alumni  body  on  some  question  of  imme¬ 
diate  interest  to  Canadian  university  peo¬ 
ple. 

The  meeting  of  the  General  Alumni 
Association  at  Reunion  time  presents  to 
the  visiting  alumni  the  opportunity  of 
turning  the  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  of 
that  occasion  to  practical  account.  Two 
or  three  hours  devoted  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  serious  matters  will  add  to  the 
general  satisfaction  of  the  return  to 
Queen's. 
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ON  TO  KINGSTON  FOR  THE  ’VARSITY  GAME! 


REUNION— OCTOBER  11,  12  and  13,  1929 


THE  Reunion  is  now  an  established 
institution  at  Queen’s. 

This  year,  1929,  will  see  a  larger  de¬ 
tachment  in  attendance  than  ever  before. 


It  will  include  representatives  of  the  old¬ 
er  years — those  of  ’69,  79,  ’89,  and  ’99, 
as  well  as  the  enthusiasts  from  the  pres¬ 
ent  century,  ’04,  ’09,  T9,  ’24,  and  Sc.  T 7. 


PROGRAMME 


The  general  programme  is  tentatively  as  follows: 

Friday,  October  11,  morning  and  afternoon — Visiting  the  University 
and  Registration. 

4.00  P.M. — Executive  Meeting,  General  Alumni  Association. 
6.00  P.M. — Class  Dinners. 

8.30  P.M. — Fall  Convocation. 

Saturday,  October  12. 

10.00  A.M. — Annual  Meeting,  General  Alumni  Association. 
Installation  of  new  officers. 

Important  alumni  business. 

Special  programme. 

2.30  P.M. — Queen’s-Varsity  football  game,  Richardson  Stadium. 
6.00  P.M. — Year  Meetings  and  Dinners. 

8.30  P.M. — Annual  Alumni  Dance,  Grant  Hall. 

Sunday,  October  13. 

3.00  P.M. — Special  Alumni  Service,  Grant  Hall,  Rev.  Principal 
R.  Bruce  Taylor,  D.D.  T2,  assisted  by  Rev.  A.  M. 
Gordon,  D.D.  T9. 


Tours  of  inspection  of  new  buildings,  of 
hospital,  medical,  library,  and  laboratory 
equipment  will  be  arranged  for  the  “old- 
timers,”  and  possibly  opportunity  for  fly¬ 
ing  trips  over  the  city  and  University  will 
be  available. 

Will  all  members  of  the  reuniting  years 
please  write  to  their  special  committee, 
or,  if  it  is  not  yet  appointed,  to  Dr.  John 

Orr,  Convener  of  the  General  Reunion 
Committee,  Queen’s  University,  imme¬ 
diately,  stating  whether  they  may  be  here 
or  not  ? 

And  will  the  year  executives  who  have 
not  yet  taken  action  notify  Dr.  Orr  of  the 
names  of  representatives  who  can  co¬ 
operate  in  organization?  The  lists  and 
assistance  of  the  General  Committee  and 


of  the  Alumni  Office  are  at  your  dis¬ 
posal. 

The  efficiency  of  the  arrangements  will 
depend  to  a  great  extent  on  knowledge  of 
how  many  can  gather  at  that  time.  In 
particular  it  is  desirable  that  reservations 
for  the  major  events  of  the  Reunion, 
especially  the  football  game,  be  made  in 
groups,  and  this  can  be  done  only  with 
advance  knowledge.  Remember,  it  is 
easier  to  cancel  a  place  than  to  find  one 
at  the  last  moment. 

Every  Queen’s  man,  woman,  and  child 
— for  many  will  feel  like  children  that 
week-end — is  hereby  personally  invited 
to  come.  And  that  includes  in  everv  case 
the  spouse  and  family. 

For  the  fourth  time  the  slogan  rises, 
already  finding  readier  response  than  ever 
before : 


Everybody — On  to  Kingston  for  the  ’Varsity  Game! 
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ARTS,  MEDICINE  ’69;  ARTS,  MEDICINE  ’79 

In  a  few  days  you  will  receive  personal  invitations  to  this  diamond  and 

golden  jubilee  of  your  graduation.  Please  try  to  arrange  to  join  the  younger 

Oueen’s  men  on  the  week-end  of  October  11-13,  1929. 

0^0  / 


ARTS  ’89,  MEDICINE  ’89 

Eighty-Nine  leads  this  year’s  Reunion! 

Meds:  You  are  a  much-scattered  year, 
but  try  to  return  to  Canada  and  Queen’s 
this  fall.  All  Queen’s  wants  to  see  you. 

Arts  :  It  is  fifteen  years  since  you  and 
yours  were  last  at  Queen’s.  Too  long, 
too  long !  Bring  the  children  and  grand¬ 
children.  Write  to  Rev.  J.  D.  Boyd,  382 
Victoria  St.,  Kingston. 


ARTS  ’99,  MEDICINE  ’99 

It  is  thirty  years  since  your  notable 
classes  left  us — classes  distinguished  in 
the  professions  and  business  life  of  Can¬ 
ada.  You  will  need  early  preparation 

for  your  return.  Each  of  you  please 
suggest  representatives  and  inform  Dr. 
John  Orr,  Convener,  General  Reunion 
Committee,  Queen’s  University. 


ARTS  ’04,  MEDICINE  ’04,  SCIENCE  ’04 

This  is  the  silver  anniversary  of  good  old  Naughty-Four.  It  is  surely 
worth  celebrating.  You  have  already  received  notices  of  the  Reunion,  but  your 
committees  are  not  yet  selected.  First  of  all  write  Dr.  John  H.  Orr,  Queen’s 
University,  with  suggested  names  for  the  committees,  and  then  arrange  to 
bring  your  family  to  the  “Old  Ontario  Strand”  next  October. 


ARTS  ’09,  MEDICINE  ’09, 
SCIENCE  ’09 

The  Naughty-Nines  are  not  too  sedate 
to  return  to  the  most  welcoming  haunts 
of  their  youth.  It  is  twenty  years  out  for 
these  classes.  Please  send  the  General 
Reunion  Committee  names  of  represen¬ 
tatives  to  organize  the  Reunion.  And  ar¬ 
range  to  be  here,  October  11-13. 

ARTS  ’19 

A  temporary  committee  composed  of 
several  Arts  T9  graduates  now  resident 
in  Kingston  are  making  preliminary  ar¬ 
rangements.  All  members  planning  on 
attending  the  Reunion  are  asked  to  com¬ 
municate  with  W.  J.  Coyle,  Advertising 
Manager,  Whig-Standard,  Kingston. 

SCIENCE  T9 

This  is  the  day  of  the  Canadian  engi¬ 
neer.  Let  the  exultant  yells  echo  again 
through  the  old  halls  as  they  did  ten  years 
ago.  Your  committee  is  not  yet  selected. 
Write  to  the  General  Reunion  Committee 
at  Queen’s. 

MEDICINE  ’24 

It  may  be  difficult  to  get  away  now  the 
new  practices  are  beginning  to  bear  be¬ 
lated  fruit — but  it  is  worth  the  effort  this 
lustral  year.  Write  to  Dr.  D.  H.  Stew¬ 
art,  307  Grosvenor  Avenue  North,  Ham¬ 
ilton.  J 


SCIENCE  T7 

It  is  almost  ten  years  since  your  last 
gathering.  Thirty  have  already  promised 
to  return  this  year. 

Make  it  unanimous ! 

If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  return 
your  card  to  A.  K.  Light,  62  Park  Ave¬ 
nue,  Ottawa. 

MEDICINE  T9 

Queen’s — now  Class  A,  and  still  grow¬ 
ing — wants  to  see  her  largest  Medical 
class  on  their  tenth  anniversary.  Ask 
Eighteen  if  they  did  not  have  a  good  time 
last  year.  Send  the  names  of  your  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  the  General  Reunion  Com¬ 
mittee  at  Queen’s. 

ARTS  ’24 

Five  years  out  and  “rarin’  to  go.” 
Plans  are  already  well  advanced,  and 
Alma  Mater  waits  to  greet  you.  There 
will  be  a  wonderful  time.  So  reply  at 
once  to  D.  J.  Rankin,  71  Clarence  St., 
Kingston. 

SCIENCE  ’24 

Bridges,  Motors,  Tunnels,  Ore! 

Science,  Science,  Twenty-Four! 

Ask  Twenty-Three  if  they  had  a  good 
time  last  year.  There  is  only  one  place 
to  be  on  October  12 — at  Kingston  with 
the  “old  gang.”  Get  your  committee  ap¬ 
pointed. 
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Chancellor 

James  A.  Richardson 

ALUMNI  of  Queen’s  have  learned 
with  sincere  gratification  of  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  Mr.  James  Richardson,  Arts 
’06,  of  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity. 

In  assuming  this  high  office,  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ardson  will  bring  to  this  responsible  posi¬ 
tion  not  only  a  keen  and  broad  know¬ 
ledge  of  Canadian  affairs  and  business, 
but  a  genuine  and  great  enthusiasm  for 
his  alma  mater ,  an  enthusiasm  and  inter¬ 
est  that  have  not  been  aroused  or  stimu¬ 
lated  only  recently,  but  that  have  been 
part  and  parcel  of  him  since  early  child¬ 
hood  and  that  have  grown  stronger 
through  the  years.  During  the  period  in 
which  he  has  been  a  Trustee  of  Oueen’s 
Mr.  Richardson  has  rarely  missed  a  regu¬ 
lar  meeting  of  the  Board  and  has  taken 
a  valued  part  in  its  discussions  and  activi¬ 
ties.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  as 
Chancellor  his  participation  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  affairs  of  the  University 
will  be  even  more  extensive.  He  will  not 
be  merely  a  figurehead,  for  he  has  a  real 
vision  for  Oueen’s ;  in  his  own  words, 


“Queen's  University  must  not  allow  itself 
to  be  hemmed  in  too  closely  by  geographi¬ 
cal  lines,  but  maintain  and  extend  its 
national  status,  not  by  increasing  its  num¬ 
bers,  but  by  the  quality  of  its  work.” 

The  appointment  of  James  Richardson 
as  Chancellor  has  undoubtedly  met  with 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  staff,  the 
alumni,  and  the  students  of  Oueen’s. 

Who  Shall  W  ear 

fhe  Colours  and  the  Crest? 

PROTESTS  have  recently  come  to  the 
Alumni  Office  from  individual  grad¬ 
uates  and  from  Alumni  branches  against 
the  wearing  of  Queen’s  Tricolour  sweat- 
ers  and  similar  articles  by  persons  who 
have  never  had  any  connection  with  the 
University.  Complaints  have  also  been 
received  regarding  the  present  policy  of 
strictly  limiting  the  use  of  the  University 
crest  on  blazers,  sweaters,  and  other  gar¬ 
ments  to  members  of  Intercollegiate 
champion  athletic  teams.  It  would  seem 
that  both  of  these  grievances  are  more  or 
less  legitimate. 

The  Queen's  Tricolour,  different  from 
the  somewhat  frequent  combinations  of 
two  colours  worn  by  other  Canadian  uni¬ 
versities,  was  originally  unique,  and  still, 
so  far  as  institutions  or  clubs  are  con¬ 
cerned,  is  of  comparatively  rare  occur¬ 
rence.  There  can  be  little  argument 
against  the  desirability  of  restricting  the 
use  of  Tricolour  sweaters,  blazers,  etc., 
to  students  and  alumni  of  Queen's. 

The  present  situation — in  which  the 
Tricolour  is  seen  very  frequently  in 
Kingston  and  on  numerous  occasions  else¬ 
where  worn  by  anyone  who  has  had  the 
purchase  price  or  to  whom  such  an  article 
has  been  given — is  one  that  undoubtedly 
calls  for  remedy.  But  the  elimination  of 
the  abuse  is  bound  to  be  a  difficult  mat¬ 
ter.  The  legal  possibility  of  copyright¬ 
ing  the  Oueen’s  colours  as  used  in  Uni- 
versity  articles  is  now  being  investigated  ; 
also  the  manufacturers  are  being  cornniu- 
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nicated  with  as  to  the  possibility  of  re¬ 
stricting  the  sale  of  Queen’s  goods  to  re¬ 
tailers  who  will  agree  to  confine  the  sale 
to  people  who  can  show  themselves  to  be 
students  or  alumni  of  the  University.  At 
present  this  seems  to  be  the  only  feasible 
procedure. 

In  the  matter  of  the  wearing  of  the 
Queen’s  crest,  “the  shoe  is  on  the  other 
foot” — the  plea  being  that  the  University 
arms  should  be  available  to  all  alumni. 
According  to  the  A.  M.  S.  Constitution 
the  crest  is  now  awarded  to  and  can  be 
worn  only  by  a  man  who  individually  or 
as  a  member  of  an  athletic  team  wins  an 
Intercollegiate  championship.  The  large 
gold  Q  is  awarded  to  a  member  of  a  sen¬ 
ior  Intercollegiate  athletic  team  winning 
two  scheduled  league  games  whether  or 
not  that  team  has  won  the  championship. 

The  situation  thus  is  that  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  Queen’s  graduates  cannot  wear 
the  ordinary  arms  of  their  alma  mater, 
and  the  statement  is  made  that  this  is  a 
very  unsatisfactory  arrangement.  There 
is  no  criticism  of  the  policy  of  giving 
champion  athletes  some  distinctive  token, 
but  it  is  claimed  that  if  the  University 
crest  is  used  for  this  purpose  it  should  be 
of  a  dififerent  form  or  arrangement  from 
the  ordinary  coat-of-arms.  Qne  graduate 

gives  his  opinion  as  follows :  “ . 

the  reply  [to  my  inquiry  as  to  a  Univer¬ 
sity  blazer]  is  slightly  amazing.  While 
I  absolutely  agree  with  the  idea  that  a 
championship  team  should  be  given  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  award,  something  that  could  not 
be  duplicated  and  one  that  would  reflect 
glory  to  the  university  bestowing  it,  yet 
why,  in  the  name  of  even  the  champions 
of  Christendom,  should  the  one  emblem 
of  the  University  that  could  distinguish 
its  wearer  as  a  ‘Queen’s  man’  be  restrict¬ 
ed  to  athletes  only  ?” 

It  has  been  suggested  that  representa¬ 
tions  be  made  to  the  A.  M.  S.  to  amend 
its  constitution  so  that  any  alumnus  of 
Queen's  may  be  able  to  purchase  and 
wear  the  Queen’s  ordinary  arms  upon 
proving  his  eligibility,  that  these  crests  be 
procurable  only  from  the  University,  and 
that  the  champion  athletes  be  given  some 
elaborated  form  of  the  proper  crest. 

The  Alumni  Association  will  be  very 
glad  to  reecive  expressions  of  opinion 
from  the  alumni  upon  these  matters. 


Queen’s  and  the 
Summer  School 

THIS  year  the  attendance  at  the 
Queen’s  Summer  School  has  passed 
the  five  hundred  mark.  This  alone  would 
make  it  a  substantial  part  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  Few,  however,  among  Queen’s 
graduates  realize  exactly  what  manner  of 
work  the  Summer  School  does. 

The  Summer  School  is  historically  an 
expansion  of  the  extramural  courses, 
which  have  long  been  conducted  at 
Queen’s,  and  the  School  is  a  means  bv 
which  the  extramural  may  intensify  his 
studies  before  proceeding  to  a  degree.  If 
he  wishes  an  honour  degree,  however,  he 
must  spend  at  least  a  full  intramural  ses¬ 
sion  at  the  University.  But  to  the  large 
number  who  are  unable  to  do  this  the 
Summer  School,  which  is  now  compul¬ 
sory  for  extramural  students,  gives  as  a 
substitute  for  University  life  the  unusu¬ 
ally  attractive  conditions  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  and  at  Kingston  in  summer. 

The  School  differs  radically  in  charac¬ 
ter  from  the  normal  undergraduate  body, 
in  that  it  is  largely  composed  of  school 
teachers  with  a  few  others  in  estab¬ 
lished  positions ;  they  are,  in  general, 
more  mature  than  other  students.  The 
whole  atmosphere  is  enthusiastic  and 
thriving,  but  with  a  distinctive  flavour.  It 
is  pervaded  with  the  seriousness  of  pro¬ 
fessional  life  and  with  the  discipline  of 
domesticity.  In  games  it  is  assiduous  and 
expert  but  without  undergraduate  aban¬ 
don  and  without  becoming  “collegiate.” 
In  other  words,  the  Summer  School  is 
essentially  a  Faculty  of  its  own.  Its  stu¬ 
dents  take,  in  abbreviated  form,  much  the 
same  courses  as  does  the  intramural  Arts 
, undergraduate,  but  their  associations 
with  Queen’s  are  distinct.  In  many 
cases  they  enter  for  a  full  session  in  the 
autumn,  but  there  constitute  a  group  of 
their  own  with  a  high  academic  standard 
and  separate  esprit  de  corps. 

This  growing  body  of  Queen’  alumni  is 
not  behind  the  others  in  its  enthusiasm 
for  the  University.  Indeed,  the  very  fact 
that  these  men  and  women  have  pursued 
their  studies  to  improve  their  status  in 
their  profession  and  to  increase  their  in¬ 
terest  in  the  world  of  men,  at  their  own 
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expense  and  on  their  own  initiative,  gives 
them  a  zest  of  affection  for  Queen’s  com¬ 
parable  with  that  of  the  graduate  who 
came  here  at  eighteen  years  of  age  with 
an  inherited  Queen’s  loyalty. 

"Cha  Gheill !” 

HE  1929  Reunion  is  well  under  way. 
The  response  to  the  preliminary  sug¬ 
gestions  has  been  stimulating,  and  it  is 
growing  in  volume.  A  larger  number  of 
organized  year-gatherings  than  last  year 
is  already  assured,  with  the  “Niners” 
forming  the  nucleus,  backed  up  by 
the  “Naughty- Four”  group — celebrating 
their  silver  anniversary — by  “Twenty- 
four”  their  fifth,  and  by  Science  T 7  and 
possibly  other  classes  foregathering  just 
because  they  cannot  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion. 

Eighty-nine  will  probably  lead  off  as 
the  senior  year  formally  present,  for,  al¬ 
though  the  members  of  ’69  and  ’79  are 
invited  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  guests  of 
honour  at  Reunion  functions,  they  are 
hardly  numerous  enough  to  have  particu¬ 
lar  gatherings  of  their  own. 

There  are  many  aspects  to  a  Reunion — 
in  particular  there  are  the  personal  con¬ 
tacts  with  old  friends,  and  the  renewal 
of  association  with  the  University.  The 
revivifying  pleasures  of  the  sedate  judges 
and  men  of  affairs  of  the  older  years  will 
not  have  exactly  the  same  flavour  as  the 
more  audible  celebration  of  the  “five- 
year  outs,”  but  diverse  interests  at  a  regu¬ 
lar  Reunion  bind  in  a  certain  but  manifold 
unity  the  whole  alumni  body.  A  compre¬ 
hensive  but  strenuously  joyful  reunion 
has  characterized  Queen’s  gatherings 
hitherto,  and  the  1929  meeting  will  add 
further  to  this  new  and  merry  tradition. 

The  decision  to  be  present  demands 
from  each  alumnus  a  certain  amount  of 
trouble — not  only  to  make  up  his  mind 
but  to  arrange  to  have  that  week-end 
available.  This  part  of  the  arrangements 
has  in  many  cases  to  be  made  long  in  ad¬ 
vance.  So  the  committees  in  charge  will 
expect  to  hear  during  the  next  few  weeks 
from  all  who  will  probably  be  here. 
Please  facilitate  the  committees’  efforts 
by  notifying  them  of  your  intentions,  and 
incidentally  relieve  yourself  of  the  worry 
of  whether  to  come  or  not,  by  deciding 
now. 


"Go  Ye  and  —  ” 

HE  recently  announced  gift  of  $250,- 
000  by  Mr.  Cyrus  S.  Eaton,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  his  alma  mater,  Mc- 
Master  University,  to  aid  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  that  institution  in  Hamilton,  is 
indeed  a  splendid  one. 

That  Mr.  Eaton  venerates  his  old 
school  is  quite  evident,  and  that  McMas- 
ter  is  proud  of  a  son  that  helps  in  such  a 
magnificently  practical  way  goes  without 
saying.  Both  McMaster  and  Mr.  Eaton 
are  to  be  congratulated. 

Referring  to  this  gift,  the  Nezv  Out¬ 
look  in  a  recent  issue  said:  “Investment 
in  a  university  is  investment  in  the  things 
of  the  soul,  the  things  that  neither  moth 
nor  rust  nor  even  death  can  destroy.”  We 
pass  this  well-worded  thought  on  to  the 
graduates  of  Queen’s. 

Our  Contributors 

Hon.  Martin  Burrell,  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Librarian  at  Ottawa,  is  an  honor¬ 
ary  graduate  of  Queen’s  of  last  year. 
A  summary  of  his  career  appeared  in  the 

December  number  of  the  “Review.” 

*  *  *  * 

Dr.  S.  W.  Dyde  needs  no  introduction 
to  a  Queen’s  audience.  It  is  difficult  for 
younger  Queen’s  men  to  realize  that  this 
active  and  buoyant  intellectual  Queen’s 
figure  graduated  as  long  ago  as  1883,  and 
it  is  just  forty  years  since  he  joined  the 
staff  of  the  University.  With  supplemen¬ 
tal  training  in  Germany  he  became  Dr. 
Watson’s  inspiring  colleague,  and  played 
a  distinctive  role  in  forming  Queen’s 
thought  for  two  decades.  He  spent  some 
time  in  the  West  as  Principal  of  Robert¬ 
son  College,  Edmonton,  but  returned 
after  the  war  to  Queen’s  Theological  Col¬ 
lege,  where  he  is  now  Professor  of 
Church  History  and  History  of  Dogma. 
This  sketch  of  “The  Two  Camerons” 
incidentally  reveals  Dr.  Dyde’s  passion 
for  English  literature,  which  is  one  of 
the  few  fields  embraced  within  his  wide 
erudition  in  which  he  has  not  given  uni¬ 
versity  instruction. 

*  *  *  * 

Dr.  Lorne  Pierce,  Arts  T 3,  LL.D. 
’28,  is  editor  of  the  Ryerson  Press  at  To¬ 
ronto.  He  has  been  recently  selected  to 
write  the  biography  of  Bliss  Carman.  A 
sketch  of  his  career  appeared  in  the  “Re¬ 
view”  for  last  August. 
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THE  BOOKSHELF 


CANADA  AND  THE 
UNITED  STATES 
By  HUGH  L.  KEENLEYSIDE 

Published,  by  Alfred  jl.  Knopt,  Pfeu)  York 

Reviewed  by  Hon.  Martin  Burrell 

R.  HUGH  KEENLEYSIDE’S 
thoughtful  book  is  a  welcome  one. 
Again  and  again  there  comes  up  for  dis¬ 
cussion  this  subject  of  our  relationship 
to  the  great  Republic;  what  are  the  net 
results  of  this  proximity  to  so  powerful 
a  neighbor  ?  what  the  effect  on  our  future 
national  life?  I  know  of  no  one  volume 
which  contains  so  much  material  bear¬ 
ing  on  these  questions. 

As  Canadians  we  cannot,  as  this  author 
points  out,  forget  or  ignore  the  United 
States.  The  enormous  pressure  of  influ¬ 
ences,  ponderable  and  imponderable,  is 
constantly  operating  on  our  own  life,  eco¬ 
nomic,  political,  and  cultural.  There  are 
not  a  few  minds  still  harbouring  the 
thought  that  possibly  our  ultimate  destiny 
must  be  absorption  by  the  great  country 
to  the  south. 

I  question,  however,  whether  the 
thought  often  hardens  into  conviction. 
Dr.  Keenleyside  devotes  many  pages  of 
his  book  to  this  matter,  and  traces  the 
history  of  the  annexation  idea,  as  viewed 
on  both  sides  of  the  line  during  the  past 
hundred  years.  His  conclusion  is  that 
as  far  as  the  people  of  the  Dominion  are 
concerned,  ‘'this  issue  is  absolutely  dead.” 
He  adds : 

“It  is  conceivable,  although  from  pres¬ 
ent  indications  unlikely,  that  with  the 
lapse  of  time  Canada  may  break  the 
strong  bonds  of  affection  that  unite  the 
Dominion  with  the  remainder  of  the 
British  Empire;  it  is  inconceivable,  if  his¬ 
tory  has  any  meaning  whatever,  that  Can¬ 
ada  should  unite,  politically,  with  the 
American  Republic.” 

In  his  careful  examination  of  past  and 
present  relationships  between  Canada  and 


the  United  States,  Dr.  Keenleyside  sur¬ 
veys  the  main  questions  which  had  their 
effect  in  determining  the  sentiments  of 
each  nation  towards  the  other.  They  are 
as  follows : 

The  American  Revolution,  The  War 
of  1812,  The  Annexation  Idea,  Recipro¬ 
city  in  Trade  Matters,  and  the  Major 
Boundary  Disputes. 

There  is  much  truth  in  his  observation 
that  if  the  American  Revolution  won  in¬ 
dependence  for  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  it 
also  created  British  Canada.  He  points 
out  the  significant  part  played  at  the  time, 
and  subsequently — notably  in  the  War  of 
1812 — by  the  United  Empire  Loyalists. 
In  that  Revolution  the  Loyalists  were 
just  as  sincere  as  the  Patriots,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  it  was  not  until  after  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  had  been  signed 
that  intense  bitterness  developed  and  the 
great  exodus  was  witnessed.  Moreover, 
and  this  author  emphasizes  the  fact,  “the 
indignities  suffered  by  the  Loyalists  after 
the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  were 
even  more  brutal  and  degrading  than 
their  miseries  during  the  war  itself.” 

Indeed,  Dr.  Keenleyside  has  so  sympa¬ 
thetic  an  understanding  of  the  deep- 
rooted  sentiment  which  animated  those 
early  Loyalists  and  their  descendants  in 
the  various,  more  or  less,  critical  junc¬ 
tures  of  international  feeling,  that  I  was 
rather  surprised  at  one  observation  of  his 
in  respect  to  the  Reciprocity  campaign 
in  1911.  He  believes  stoutly  that  Reci¬ 
procity  will  be  a  live  issue,  but  his  book 
was  obviously  written  before  the  last 
Presidential  election  and  its  implications 
had  occupied  the  centre  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  stage.  He  observes  that  after  the 
issue  in  Canada  was  decided,  in  1911, 
“The  Ghosts  of  the  United  Empire  Loy- 
alits  stalked  triumphant  through  the  cor¬ 
ridors  of  Ottawa.”  Yet  I  doubt  whether 
he  fully  realizes  how  deep  a  factor  senti¬ 
ment,  as  contrasted  with  economics,  was 
in  that  memorable  fight. 
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I  was  glad  to  note  that  Dr.  Keenleyside 
points  out  that  the  main  cause  of  the  1812 
War  was  the  aggressive  attitude  of  the 
frontiersmen  of  the  South  and  West,  and 
not  the  interference  with  American  ship¬ 
ping  or  the  impressment  of  deserters  who 
had  become,  very  hurriedly,  naturalized 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  Boundary  disputes  this  writer, 
on  the  whole,  justifies  the  settlements  ar¬ 
rived  at,  though  in  the  Alaskan  Boundary 
matter  he  does  not  overlook  the  over¬ 
whelmingly  political  aspect  of  the  matter, 


and  remarks,  “the  United  States  gained 
her  just  desserts,  but  by  means  of  which 
she  cannot  be  proud.” 

He  concludes  his  volume  by  trusting, 
as  we  all  trust,  that  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  our  two  peoples  may  be  continued 
along  the  lines  of  “reasoned  and  construc¬ 
tive  friendship,  conditioned  by  under¬ 
standing,  governed  by  justice,  and  found¬ 
ed  on  peace.”  A  book  to  be  read  careful¬ 
ly  by  those  who  are  interested  in  this 
great  question. 
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C.I.R.F.U.  Schedule  --- 1929 


October  5 — Queen's  at  McGill. 

Western  at  Toronto. 


October  26 — McGill  at  Queen’s. 

Toronto  at  Western. 


October  12 — Toronto  at  Queen's. 

Western  at  McGill. 


November  2 — Western  at  Queen's. 

Toronto  at  McGill. 


October  19 — McGill  at  Toronto. 

Queen’s  at  Western. 


November  9 — Queen's  at  Toronto. 

McGill  at  Western. 


Some  Alhlelic  Conlrasls  ---  Queen’s  and  Princeton 

By  A.  T.  Williamson,  Arts  ’27 


LONG  shadows  were  beginning  to 
cover  the  battle-scarred  turf  of  the 
Richardson  Stadium,  casting  a  gloomy 
mantle  over  the  last  few  plays  of  a  Sep¬ 
tember  scrimmage. 

“Alfie”  Pierce  was  having  his  daily 
argument  with  a  group  of  small  boys  con¬ 
cerning  the  ownership  of  a  moth-eaten 
football.  Nothing  to  distinguish  this  from 
dozens  of  similar  scenes  of  the  past  eight 
years.  The  picture  was  complete — even 
to  the  pair  of  overweight  players  plod¬ 
ding  around  the  cinder  track,  and  the 
flamboyant  sweaters  of  recent  high- 
school  stars.  But  it  affected  me  in  a 
unique  manner,  for  it  was  the  last  view 
I  had  of  Canadian  rugby  before  leaving 
for  Princeton  —  home  of  the  orange- 
striped  Tigers,  and  a  typical  centre  of 
American  intercollegiate  athletics  of  the 
usually  extravagant  type.  For  that  rea¬ 


son  I  treasured  every  move  of  an  appar¬ 
ently  ordinary  workout  and  stayed  until 
activities  were  completely  finished.  And 
I  remember  taking  a  particular  last  look 
at  the  ghost-like  outlines  of  the  goal  posts 
which  had  been  targets  for  “Pep”  Lead- 
lay’s  wizardry. 

Two  weeks  later  I  might  as  well  have 
been  on  an  Arctic  expedition.  I  was  a 
newcomer  to  a  strange  environment. 
When  I  asked  another  student  where  the 
rugby  practices  were  held,  he  looked 
blank — even  a  bit  alarmed.  “Rugby? 
Rugby?  Do  you  mean  football  by  any 
chance?”  I  did;  but  when  I  saw  their 
gladiators  in  action  for  the  first  time  I 
muttered  to  myself,  for  the  amount  of 
“foot”  in  American  football  can  be  de¬ 
tected  only  by  an  exceptionally  keen  ob¬ 
server — one  who  has  a  certain  amount  of 
imagination. 
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I  soon  saw  that  this  New  Jersey  insti¬ 
tution  was  run  on  an  elaborate  scale. 

Consider  its  eight  hundred  acres  of 
emerald-green  campus,  a  twenty-million 
dollar  building  investment,  dozens  of  ten¬ 
nis  courts,  baseball  diamonds,  lacrosse 
fields,  and  a  private  golf  course,  dormi¬ 
tories  on  the  campus  for  almost  all  its 
students,  and  suites  of  rooms  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  college  for  the  graduates,  and  you 
will  have  some  idea  of  the  grandeur  that 
wealthv  alumni  can  create.  At  first  the 

m/ 

vastness  of  everything  left  me  rather 
overwhelmed ;  for  this  immense  ensem¬ 
ble  had  been  put  together  for  a  body  of 
students  limited  to  2500  in  numbers. 

In  football  matters  a  most  complicated 
and  glorified  system  is  in  vogue.  Al¬ 
though  Princeton  is  one  of  the  few 
American  universities  where  spring  prac¬ 
tices  are  not  held,  the  autumn  prepara¬ 
tions  are  suggestive  of  nothing  less  than 
a  military  campaign.  Early  in  September 
the  recruits  are  gathered  in  by  the  hun¬ 
dred  and  submitted  to  a  brief  weeding 
process,  the  survivors  being  sent  into 
training  quarters.  These  quarters  are 
situated  in  large  brick  buildings  on  the 
edge  of  University  Field,  a  very  respect¬ 
able  looking  stadium  with  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  some  seven  or  eight  thousand 
people.  On  its  gridiron  all  preparations 
are  made  for  the  coming  campaign.  Six 
or  seven  full  squads  are  often  to  be  seen 
in  action  at  one  time,  while  other  little 
knots  of  players  are  working  on  some 
fundamental.  Deputy  coaches,  backfield 
coaches,  and  end  coaches  hover  over 
them,  working  away  at  their  specialty 
until  every  move  is  perfectly  executed. 
Through  the  furore  strides  the  majestic 
figure  of  the  Head  Coach — a  type  of 
earthly  god,  called  “Bill”  Roper,  who 
graduated  from  Princeton  in  1904  and 
who  has  spent  most  of  the  twenty- five 
years  with  a  stop-watch  in  one  hand  and 
a  rule-book  in  the  other.  He  has  achieved 
no  mean  reputation  in  the  branch  he  likes 
best — the  development  of  embryo  stars 
from  the  most  awkward  of  his  freshman 
squad.  Some  of  his  most  spectacular 
heroes — men  who  defeated  Yale  almost 
single-handed  or  scored  unbelievable 
numbers  of  touchdowns  against  Har¬ 
vard  —  were  originally  butter-fingered 
youths  who  would  have  been  overlooked 


by  nine  coaches  out  of  ten.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  wholesale  graduation  never 
wrecks  the  Tigers — who  seem  able  to  win 
more  than  their  share  of  victories  under 
any  circumstances. 

The  first  two  or  three  games,  as  is 
usually  the  case  in  United  States  football, 
were  against  weak  opponents ;  and  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  crushing 
effects  of  a  well-coordinated  offensive 
against  a  defence  that  could  not  quite  pre¬ 
vent  gains  which  made  yards  with  mono¬ 
tonous  regularity.  Vermont  lost  the 
opening  game  by  a  score  of  50-0,  a  mar¬ 
gin  that  is  found  only  on  the  rarest  of 
occasions  in  Canadian  rugby. 

The  games  are  all  played  in  the  im¬ 
mense  Palmer  Memorial  Stadium — a  con¬ 
crete  bowl  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
60,000.  Its  carefully  attended  turf  is  cov¬ 
ered  by  tarpaulins  when  showers  fall,  and 
is  never  used  for  week-day  practices, 
University  Field  being  the  venue  for  such 
drills. 

In  the  opening  day  of  last  season  some 
five  thousand  people  were  scattered  about 
the  towering  stands  in  lonely  clusters, 
killing  time  by  watching  the  intricate  evo¬ 
lutions  of  the  beautifully  uniformed  sev¬ 
enty-piece  Princeton  band.  Three  offi¬ 
cials,  dressed  in  white  from  head  to  foot 
and  wearing  extremely  unseasonable  linen 
knickers,  suddenly  appeared ;  whereupon 
the  band  disintegrated  and  took  seats  on 
the  sidelines.  The  two  teams  came  out 
from  the  field  house  and  trotted  down  to 
centre  field,  this  being  the  signal  for  an 
outburst  of  gymnastics  and  oratory  from 
five  very  efficient  cheer-leaders,  who  were 
accompanied  rather  reluctantly  by  the 
sedate  spectators.  And  then,  very  sud¬ 
denly,  the  game  was  on — while  I  sat 
there  wondering  why  the  band  didn’t  play 
“God  Save  the  King." 

From  the  first  kick-off,  I  lost  heart. 
There  was  no  “Pep"  Leadlay  driving  it 
high  and  far,  and  there  was  no  Batstone 
or  Harding  to  catch  it  on  the  dead  run 
like  an  outfielder  in  baseball.  Since 
American  rules  have  outlawed  the  onside 
kick  and  because  they  prevent  the  kicker 
recovering  his  own  ball,  the  receiving  side 
may  take  all  the  time  it  likes  to  scoop  it 
up;  and  this  “safety-first”  method  has 
automatically  removed  the  source  of  a 
thousand  thrills.  The  ball  is  hardly  ever 
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caught  on  the  fly — the  orthodox  method 
being  to  gather  it  in  carefully  on  perhaps 
the  fourth  bounce. 

The  ball,  finally  recovered  by  this 
method,  is  immediately  lost  to  view  as 
several  team-mates  rush  up  to  form  the 
advance-guard  which  is  allowed  by  the 
universal  interference  rule.  This  cortege 
moves  ponderously  down  the  field,  until 
all  the  outposts  have  been  cut  down  by 
the  tacklers,  who  then  have  the  ball-car¬ 
rier  at  their  mercy. 

In  the  scrimmages,  the  effect  of  long 
and  thorough  training  is  shown  in  the 
intricate  plays  which  are  executed  by 
brilliantly  timed  co-ordination  of  the 
whole  team.  The  whole  game  has  been 
based  upon  interference  and  the  forward 
pass ;  and  the  interference  provided  for 
the  line  plunger  is  a  pretty  thing  to 
watch,  my  only  objection  being  that  the 
exact  position  of  the  ball  is  usually  a 
mystery  which  the  spectator  fails  to 
fathom. 

The  much-discussed  forward  pass, 
which  is  to  be  a  Canadian  experiment  this 
fall,  shows  itself  as  a  beautiful  and  spec¬ 
tacular  play  when  successfully  completed, 
but  can  never  be  forgiven  for  the  part  it 
is  playing  in  eliminating  the  spectator’s 
chief  sources  of  joy — extension  runs  and 
punting.  Why  Uncle  Sam  insists  on  the 
name  “football”  is  beyond  power  of  com¬ 
prehension  ;  for  a  game  in  which  there 
are  five  punts  is  a  rarity,  and  if  it  were 
not  for  the  kick-offs,  it  would  be  quite 


possible  to  have  the  match  completed 
without  hearing  a  single  “thud”  from  the 
gridiron.  When  two  notoriously  for¬ 
ward-passing  teams  meet,  the  contest  is 
more  like  basketball  than  any  other  game 
on  earth. 

Through  the  season  the  opponents 
gradually  become  stronger  and  more  pro¬ 
minent,  until  the  climax  comes  with  the 
arrival  of  Yale.  In  years  past  the  Yale 
game  was  equalled  in  importance  by  the 
Harvard  one.  Then  came  a  memorable 
battle  in  the  Harvard  Stadium  a  few  sea¬ 
sons  ago,  when  feeling,  stirred  by  some 
exuberant  but  misdirected  loyalty  on  the 
part  of  a  Harvard  publication,  ran  very 
high,  and  when  jubilant  Princetonians 
celebrated  their  victory  by  uprooting  the 
enemy  goal-posts,  a  pitched  battle  took 
place  on  the  field,  and  athletic  relations 
were  subsequently  ended. 

So,  with  Harvard  no  longer  a  factor, 
the  Yale  game  became  the  season’s  great 
event.  The  quiet  little  New  Jersey  town 
became  a  roaring  mass  of  humanity,  as 
sixty  thousand  people  forced  their  way 
into  their  hard-won  seats,  and  bellowed 
vigorously  for  their  favourites.  Cheer¬ 
leaders  risked  joints  and  tendons  in  an 
amazing  display  of  the  most  modern  addi¬ 
tions  to  their  art,  the  two  bands  blared 
loyally,  and  the  Orange  and  Black  gladi¬ 
ators  made  it  a  perfect  day  for  the  home¬ 
town  enthusiasts  by  giving  Yale  a  decisive 
set-back.  The  roar  of  that  crowd  was 
a  mighty  thing.  By  force  of  sheer  num- 
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bers  it  produced  effects  which  our  smaller 
Canadian  cheering  sections  only  equal  in 
moments  of  extreme  emotional  tension. 
If  you  heard  the  outburst  when  “Pep” 
Leadlay  kicked  his  winning  field-goal 
against  Argonauts  in  1922,  you  will  have 
some  idea  of  the  column  of  noise  pro¬ 
duced  by  Princeton’s  backers. 

With  football  out  of  the  way,  basket¬ 
ball  rises  to  a  position  of  pre-eminent  im¬ 
portance.  New  Jersey  winters  are  com¬ 
paratively  mild,  so  a  misguided  populace 
has  failed  to  appreciate  hockey  in  the  best 
Ontario  manner.  The  court  game  always 
outdraws  it,  and  the  attendance  at  the 
gigantic  new  gymnasium  often  runs  into 
the  thousands.  The  teams  in  the  league 
which  included  Princeton  play  with  a  pre¬ 
cision  and  snap  that  show  the  influence 
of  years  of  well-coached  practising.  Both 
preparatory  and  high  schools  drill  their 
teams  thoroughly  at  this  game,  and  the 
freshman  basketballer  is  usually  a  fin¬ 
ished  product,  lacking  only  the  experi¬ 
ence  which  his  next  two  or  three  years 
will  give.  Apart  from  this,  there  is  very 
little  to  distinguish  the  play  from  that 
seen  in  Canadian  leagues. 

It  was  in  hockey  that  my  greatest  dis¬ 
appointment  came.  I  had  looked  forward 
to  seeing  an  exhibition  of  our  national 
sport,  which  is  played  in  an  artificial  ice 
rink  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  Jock 
Harty  Arena.  But,  although  Princeton 
has  occasionally  had  teams  that  would 
give  any  Canadian  sextette  a  stiff  battle. 


it  must  have  been  long  ago.  For  the  team 
which  beat  Williams  last  winter  scored 
four  of  its  six  goals  on  long,  easy  shots, 
and  poked  in  the  other  two  during  scram¬ 
bles  in  front  of  the  net.  Three-man  at¬ 
tacks  were  absolutely  non-existent  and 
two-man  combinations  soon  went  astray. 
The  one  bright  spot  was  the  quaintness 
of  the  officials.  The  umpire  wore  linen 
knickers,  which  are  rapidly  becoming  an 
American  habit,  and  the  goal- judges 
skated  back  and  forth  behind  the  nets, 
waving  immense  flags  whenever  the  puck 
was  caged. 

The  most  popular  of  the  spring  games 
is  baseball,  although  tennis,  golf,  polo, 
lacrosse,  soccer,  track,  and  aquatic  sports 
all  have  large  numbers  of  contestants  and 
fans.  The  average  college  baseball  team 
plays  a  game  of  high  calibre,  and  some 
of  the  matches  are  far  superior  to  those 
seen  in  minor  professional  leagues.  This 
spring,  Princeton  had  only  an  ordinary 
season  on  the  whole,  but  it  put  a  real  fea¬ 
ther  in  its  cap  by  defeating  Holy  Cross 
3-1,  the  only  game  lost  by  the  mighty 
Crusaders  in  a  season  of  over  thirty  vic¬ 
tories. 

Perhaps  the  unique  feature  of  all  ath¬ 
letics  in  the  United  States  is  the  way  in 
which  managers  are  selected  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  teams.  At  Queen’s,  a  manager  is 
elected  by  the  athletic  club  concerned. 
At  Princeton,  candidates  for  the  postion 
must  go  through  a  series  of  contests,  in 
which  they  are  weeded  out,  classified,  and 
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given  minor  positions  while  freshmen  or 
sophomores.  Those  who  make  good  are 
advanced  step  by  step,  so  that  the  mana¬ 
ger  of  a  varsity  team  is  almost  invariably 
a  senior  with  years  of  thorough  training 
behind  him.  The  whole  athletic  struc¬ 
ture  is  fashioned  on  the  lines  of  Big  Busi¬ 
ness,  that  interesting  product  of  Uncle 
Sam’s  economic  advance. 

It  was  a  wonderful  experience  to  see 
all  the  phases  of  such  an  ornate  pro¬ 


gramme.  Dozens  of  sports  not  mentioned 
are  indulged  in,  ranging  from  pistol¬ 
shooting  to  handball  and  bowling,  all  of 
which  increases  the  complexity.  But  I 
must  have  been  made  for  the  simple  life; 
for  I  get  a  far  greater  thrill  from  watch¬ 
ing  an  inter- faculty  rugby  game  in  Onta¬ 
rio  than  I  do  from  seeing  a  Princeton- 
Yale  baseball  final  in  New  Jersey.  Either 
that,  or  else  the  Queen’s  Spirit  was  firm¬ 
ly  planted  before  any  other. 

I  leave  it  to  the  alumni. 


At  the  time  of  going  to  press,  Mr.  Harry  Batstone,  Arts  ’26  (Com.),  Med.  ’32, 
has  been  selected  as  football  coach  for  this  year. 


:::: 

!!!: 

:::: 

ill! 


AT  THE  BRANCHES 


Boston 

TOWARDS  the  end  of  May  a  gather¬ 
ing:  of  Oueen’s  alumni  in  the  Boston 

o  ^ 

district  met  at  the  home  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Odell,  Arts  T 7,  and  Mrs.  Odell  (Mary 
Taylor),  Arts  ’20,  and  passed  a  most 
pleasant  evening  together.  Mrs.  Odell’s 
home  is  always  open  to  Oueen’s  alumni, 
and  although  the  small  numbers  in  great¬ 
er  Boston  usually  preclude  a  formally  or¬ 
ganized  branch  in  that  vicinity,  it  is  an 
old  tradition  that  Queen’s  folk  there  keep 
closely  in  touch  with  one  another.  Among 
those  present  at  the  May  gathering  were 
R.  O.  MacFarlane,  Arts  ’24,  G.  C.  Mc¬ 
Bride,  Sc.  ’26, Mrs.  McBride  (Eileen  Jan- 
drew),  Arts  ’24,  and  W.  M.  Drummond, 
Arts  ’23. 

Fori  William-— Pori  Arlhur 

ON  the  evening  of  June  5  the  alumni 
of  the  Lakehead  branch  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Alumni  Association  gathered  in  the 
new  Royal  Edward  Hotel,  Fort  William, 
Ont.  About  thirty  ex-students  of  the 
University  were  present  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Mr.  L.  J.  Williams,  Arts  ’06, 
public  school  inspector  for  the  district. 
The  chief  speaker  of  the  evening  was 
Professor  W.  A.  Mackintosh,  Arts  T6, 
head  of  the  Economics  and  Political  Sci¬ 
ence  department  of  the  University,  who 
spoke  on  “The  Purpose  of  a  University.” 


The  points  of  the  address  provoked  seri¬ 
ous  thought,  but  the  social  aspects  of  the 
evening  were  by  no  means  forgotten,  and 
the  gathering  was  a  decided  success. 

Niagara 

ON  June  14,  the  Niagara  Peninsula 
branch  held  a  most  enjoyable  dance 
at  the  Refectory,  Queen  Victoria  Park, 
Niagara  Falls.  There  were  122  alumni 
and  friends  present,  who  danced  from 
9.00  p.m  to  1.00  a.m.  All  the  reports  are 
most  encouraging.  The  attendance  at  the 
different  social  events  of  this  branch  im¬ 
proves  on  each  occasion,  and  they  are 
thinking  of  making  them  more  frequent. 
There  will  be  a  dinner-dance  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  the  autumn. 


Peterborough 


GRADUATES  of  Queen's  living  in 
Peterborough  and  vicinity  held  a 
delightful  social  reunion  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  M.  Waddell,  Monaghan 
Road,  on  Saturday  evening,  May  11.  The 
gathering  was  planned  in  the  nature  of 
an  informal  reception  for  Rev.  Principal 
R.  Bruce  Taylor,  who  was  guest  at  the 
home  over  the  week-end  while  preaching 
at  the  anniversary  services  of  St.  An¬ 
drew’s  Church.  Representatives  of  all 
faculties  were  present  to  unite  in  a  com¬ 
mon  tribute  of  esteem  to  Doctor  Taylor. 
College  songs  and  the  Gaelic  yell  en- 
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livened  the  early  part  of  the  evening.  In 
a  racy  and  humorous  talk  upon  things  in 
general  about  Queen’s,  the  Principal  en¬ 
tertained  his  hearers  in  his  own  fashion 
about  things  new  as  well  as  old  regarding 
the  institution.  His  intimate  personal 
touches  delighted  Queen’s  folk,  and  deep¬ 
ened  the  sense  of  regret  that  he  is  soon 
to  sever  his  official  relations  with  Queen’s. 
Mr.  R.  F.  Downey,  president  of  the  local 
branch  of  the  Alumni  Association,  called 
upon  some  of  the  graduates  present,  and 
reminiscences  from  the  early  nineties  as 
well  as  commendations  from  the  latest 
graduate  in  twenty-nine  served  to  per¬ 
petuate  a  story  of  loyalty  and  to  mark  a 
spirit  of  devotion  to  the  Alma  Mater. 

Refreshments  were  served  at  the  close 
of  the  informal  programme.  Mrs.  W. 
MacDonald  poured  the  coffee  and  Mrs. 
R.  G.  Lawlor  of  Norwood  served  the  ices. 
Hearty  thanks  were  expressed  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Waddell  for  their  kindness  in  open¬ 
ing  their  spacious  home  for  this  pleasant 
event. 

At  the  conclusion,  on  the  unanimous 
vote  of  those  present,  the  executive  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Peterborough  branch  of  the 
Alumni  Association  were  re-elected  for 
another  year.  Among  those  present  were : 
R.  F.  Downey,  Arts  ’07,  Rev.  Wm.  Mc¬ 
Donald,  Arts  ’98,  Theol.  ’01,  Miss  Mar¬ 
jorie  McDonald,  Arts  ’28,  Ernest  Le- 
gon,  Arts  '27,  H.  B.  Hanna,  Sc.  ’27,  Miss 
Alexandra  Howson,  Arts  ’09,  Dr.  A.  G. 
Howson,  Med.  T5,  C.  E.  Jamieson,  Arts 
T4,  F.  E.  Kerr,  Arts  ’13,  Richard  Lees, 
Arts  ’91,  Dr.  T.  G.  Louden,  Med.  ’19, 
V.  R.  Henry,  Arts  ’13,  R.  G.  Lawlor, 
Arts  ’02,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Lawlor  (Emma 
Flath),  Arts  ’02,  Mrs.  Armar  Weir 
(Vera  E.  Finlay),  Arts  ’16,  of  Norwood, 
and  Mrs.  H.  G.  Carleton  of  Norwood. 
Mr.  H.  R.  Kenner  and  Rev.  C.  V.  Mc¬ 
Lean  were  invited  guests  who  also  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  happy  felicitations  of  the 
evening’s  programme. 

Pittsburgh 

HE  Pittsburgh  branch  of  the  Queen’s 
Alumni  Association  held  monthly 
meetings  during  the  winter  at  the  homes 
of  its  members.  These  meetings  of  a  so¬ 
cial  nature  were  enjoyed  by  all  who  at¬ 
tended  and  have  helped  to  further  the 
interests  of  Queen’s  in  this  district. 


Those  holding  office  for  the  past  year 
were :  C.  L.  Fortescue,  Sc.  ’98,  honorary 
president ;  H.  Brookins,  Sc.  ’26,  presi¬ 
dent;  Mrs.  B.  G.  Ballard  (Irene  Fore¬ 
man),  Arts  ’25,  vice-president;  and  S.  V. 
Perry,  Sc.  ’23,  secretary. 

Toronto 

ON  the  evening  of  July  11,  the  alum¬ 
nae  of  Toronto,  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Mrs.  R.  O.  Sweezey  (Harriet 
Watson),  Arts  ’09,  held  a  dinner  at  the 
Royal  York  Hotel  in  honour  of  the 
Queen’s  women  teachers  in  the  city  mark¬ 
ing  examination  papers.  One  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  guests  were  present. 
Mis  Muriel  Longwell,  Arts  '28,  treasurer 
of  the  alumnae  scholarship  fund,  gave  a 
most  heartening  report.  College  songs 
were  sung,  and  Alastair  P.  Haig,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Miss  Stella  Campbell,  sang  a 
group  of  songs.  W.  J.  Dunlop,  Arts  T2, 
in  charge  of  the  extension  department  at 
Toronto  University,  was  the  speaker  of 
the  evening,  and  dealt  primarily  with  the 
high  standards  of  secondary  education 
made  possible  by  the  work  of  the  Onta¬ 
rio  universities.  Miss  Winnifred  Hay, 
Arts  ’20,  of  Niagara  Falls,  moved  the 
vote  of  thanks.  Among  those  at  the  head 
table  were:  Miss  Edna  M.  Poole,  Arts 
’07 ;  Miss  Margaret  Clifford,  Arts  ’07,  of 
Ottawa;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dunlop,  of  To¬ 
ronto;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haig;  Miss  Olga 
Somerville,  Arts  T4;  Miss  S.  Campbell; 
and  Miss  Winnifred  Hay. 

Vancouver 

THE  officers  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Vancouver  branch  in 
March,  reported  in  the  April  number  of 
the  Review,  were  as  follows:  Dr.  H. 
E.  Young,  Arts  ’83,  honorary  president; 
Dean  W.  R.  Brock,  Arts  ’95,  LL.D.  ’21, 
president;  Mrs.  A.  M.  Warner  (Lillian 
Birley),  Art  T2,  1st  vice-president;  W. 
E.  Jenkins,  Sc.  '07,  2nd  vice-president; 
F.  O.  Orr,  Sc.  T4,  3rd  vice-president; 
C.  B.  Huyck,  Sc.  T2,  secretary;  D.  A. 
McGregor,  Arts  ’05,  treasurer;  A.  R. 
Lord,  Arts  TO,  Mrs.  M.  Y.  Williams 
(Lulu  M.  Philp),  Arts  ’09,  Mrs.  Scho¬ 
field  (Florence  A.  Taitt),  Arts  T 2,  G. 
W.  Clark,  Arts  ’98,  W.  V.  G.  Neish,  Arts 
’ll,  committee. 
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ALUMNI  NEWS 


Births 

Blackburn — At  the  Royal  Victoria  Hos¬ 
pital,  Montreal,  on  March  14,  to  Alan  Fierce 
Blackburn,  Sc.  ’17,  and  Mrs.  Blackburn 
(Eileen  Campbell),  Arts  ’20,  a  son. 

Currie — At  Peterborough,  Ont.,  in  July, 
to  Victor  R.  Currie,  Sc.  ’23,  and  Mrs.  Currie 
(Marion  Spence),  Arts  ’25,  a  son. 

Ide — On  May  3,  at  Dr.  Dunstan  Gray’s 
Private  Hospital,  Montreal,  to  Herbert  Ide, 
Sc.  ’27,  and  Mrs.  Ide,  a  son  (Alan  Graham). 

Mooney — At  the  Alexander  Marine  and 
General  Hospital,  Goderich,  Ont.,  on  May 
22,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  D.  Mooney  (L.  May 
Richardson),  Arts  ’22,  a  son  (Paul  Howard). 

Morgan — At  Kingston  General  Hospital, 
on  June  14,  to  Stanley  C.  Morgan,  Sc.  ’16, 
and  Mrs.  Morgan,  a  son. 

Shaw — At  the  Kingston  General  Hospital, 
on  July  15,  to  W.  G.  Shaw,  Arts  ’23,  and 
Mrs.  Shaw,  a  son  (Robert  Grant). 

Sutherland — At  the  Private  Patients’  Pa¬ 
vilion,  Toronto  General  Hospital,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  June  24,  to  John  W.  Sutherland,  Arts 
’22,  of  Maniwaki,  and  Mrs.  Sutherland 
(Marjorie  J.  F.  Fraser),  B.A.,  Toronto,  a 
son  (Robert  Alastair  Fraser). 

Whitehead — On  Tuesday,  May  21,  at  Wel¬ 
lesley  Hospital,  Toronto,  to  Roy  Beverley 
Whitehead,  Arts  ’12,  and  Mrs.  Whitehead, 
a  son. 

Marriages 

Anglin — One  June  25,  at  the  residence  of 
the  bride’s  uncle,  Rev.  W.  J.  Fowler,  at  485 
Marcil  Avenue,  Montreal,  Helen  Grace  Fow¬ 
ler,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Zac- 
cheus  John  Fowler,  to  Douglas  Gould  An¬ 
glin,  Sc.  ’ll  and  ’12,  son  of  Dr.  W.  G. 
Anglin,  Arts  ’83,  and  Mrs.  Anglin,  of 
Kingston. 

Boyd-Fullerton — In  Christ  Church,  Belle¬ 
ville,  on  May  25,  Jean  Irwin  Fullerton,  Arts 
’27,  only  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Fullerton,  of  Paisley,  to  Melville  Grant 
Boyd,  Med.  ’29,  only  son  of  Rev.  J.  D.  Boyd, 
Arts  ’89,  and  Mrs.  Boyd,  of  Kingston. 

Campbell — At  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Alex¬ 
andra  M.  Campbell,  Arts  ’25,  of  Stoney 
Plain,  to  George  W.  Ashmead,  of  Heather- 
down. 

Denyes — In  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Kings¬ 
ton,  on  July  6,  Bessie  Geraldine  Denyes  (nee 
Walsh),  Arts  ’20,  to  Robert  Fraser  Vair, 
sheriff  of  Frontenac. 

Fritzsche — At  Poynette,  Wis.,  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  June  27,  Margaret  Helen  Luther, 


graduate  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  to 
Kurt  William  Fritzsche,  Sc.  ’25. 

Gow — At  St.  Paul’s  United  Church, 
Orillia,  Ont.,  in  July,  Lesley  Ford  Tudhope, 
daughter  of  Mr.  M.  B.  Tudhope,  Arts  ’97, 
and  Mrs.  Tudhope,  of  Orillia,  to  James  Tay¬ 
lor  Gow,  Arts  ’22,  of  Toronto,  son  of  Mr. 
John  E.  Gow,  and  the  late  Mrs.  Gow,  of 
Kingston. 

Kidd — At  Dunn  Avenue  United  Church, 
Toronto,  on  June  22,  Beulah  Evelyn,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Ross,  of  London, 
to  Karl  W.  Kidd,  Arts  ’25  (Com.),  son  of 
the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Kidd,  formerly 
of  Cookstown.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kidd  will  re¬ 
side  at  264  Lakeshore  Road,  Mimico,  Ont. 

McLeod — On  Saturday,  June  1,  at  Kings¬ 
ton,  Florence  Gertrude,  daughter  of  Mrs. 
G.  F.  Emery,  of  Kingston,  to  Harry  James 
McLeod,  Med.  ’27,  of  Englewood,  N.J. 

MacNeill — At  Tatamagouche,  N.S.,  on 
June  18,  Hazel  Agnes,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  K.  McLellan,  to  Ralph  Donald  Mc¬ 
Neill,  Med.  ’28. 

Mallory-Smith — At  Ottawa,  on  Saturday, 
May  4,  Marjorie  Oakes  Smith,  Arts  ’25,  to 
George  Douglas  Mallory,  Sc.  ’20.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mallory  reside  in  Ottawa. 

Nute — At  Renfrew,  on  Saturday,  June 
22,  Winnefred  Dorothy  Burton,  youngest 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Burton,  of 
Renfrew,  to  Clarence  W.  Nute,  Sc.  ’29. 

Robinson-Thorburn — At  Toronto,  on  June 
1,  L.  Helen  (Sunny)  Thorburn,  Arts  ’27,  to 
Stephen  G.  B.  Robinson,  Arts  ’25. 

Sproule — At  Ottawa,  on  Saturday,  June 
8,  Loretta  Abernethy  (nee  Finlay)  to  Fred¬ 
erick  A.  Sproule,  Sc.  ’21. 

Tovell — In  St.  Matthew’s  Church,  Evans¬ 
ton,  Ill.,  on  Saturday,  July  6,  Lavina,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Matthew  J.  Ballantyne,  and  the  late 
Mrs.  Ballantyne,  of  Lanark,  and  Ralph  M. 
Tovell,  Arts  ’24,  Med.  ’26,  of  Rochester, 
Minn.,  son  of  Mrs.  M.  Tovell  and  the  late 
Dr.  Tovell,  formerly  of  Sydenham,  Ont. 

Traves — At  Montreal,  on  May  18,  Nancy 
Spicer,  of  that  city,  to  J.  R.  Traves,  Sc.  ’26. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Traves  are  residing  in  .To¬ 
ronto. 

Van  Buskirk — At  St.  Andrew’s  Church, 
Guelph,  on  Saturday,  June  8,  Laura  Edith, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Bry- 
don,  of  Guelph,  to  J.  Edwin  Van  Buskirk, 
Sc.  ’22,  of  Montreal. 

Deaths 

Brown — On  July  9,  at  Toronto  occurred 
the  death  of  Rev.  T.  Crawford  Brown,  of 
that  city,  in  his  sixtieth  year.  He  had  con- 
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tracted  an  illness  on  his  return  from  Europe 
in  mid-June  and  did  not  rally.  Thomas 
Crawford  Brown  was  born  at  Richmond, 
Ont.,  son  of  Thomas  Brown,  a  farmer  of  the 
community,  and  attended  Almonte  High 
School.  He  entered  Arts  at  Queen’s  in 
1896,  completing  his  Theological  course  as 
well  as  acquiring  his  B.A.  in  1903,  and  his 
M.A.  the  next  year.  As  a  student  he  was 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  of  his  class 
and  won  the  medal  in  philosophy.  He  con¬ 
tinued  postgraduate  studies  at  Edinburgh 
University,  and  became  first  assistant  at 
St.  Giles’,  Edinburgh.  He  was  then  pastor 
of  St.  Andrew’s  Presbyterian  Church,  To¬ 
ronto,  until  1915,  when  he  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  chaplain  of  the  48th  Highlanders,  but 
was  prevented  by  illness  from  going  over¬ 
seas  .  Since  the  war  he  has  been  prominent 
in  the  British  Settlement  Society  and  in  the 
House  of  Industry.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Lyman  Mel- 
vin-Jones,  and  by  two  children. 

Chisholm — At  his  late  residence  on  Hilton 
Avenue,  Toronto,  on  May  15,  occurred  the 
death  of  William  I.  Chisholm,  after  a  brief 
illness.  William  Irwin  Chisholm  was  born 
sixty-six  years  ago,  a  farmer’s  son,  in  West 
Zorra  township,  and  received  his  secondary 
education  at  Ingersoll  Collegiate.  After 
early  teaching  experience,  he  entered 
Queen’s  in  1891,  and  graduated  M.A.  in 
1894.  From  that  time  his  influence  and  suc¬ 
cess  in  his  chosen  profession  grew  rapidly, 
and  for  the  past  few  years  he  was  assistant 
chief  inspector  of  schools  for  Ontario.  He 
had  long  been  a  prominent  participant  in 
the  activities  of  the  Ontario  Educational  As¬ 
sociation,  and  after  having  served  as  in¬ 
spectors’  vice-president  succeeded  last 
spring  to  the  presidency  of  that  body.  He 
is  survived  by  his  widow. 

Churchill — At  Moosomin,  Sask.,  on  May 
29,  occurred  the  death  of  Gordon  Churchill, 
principal  of  the  Moosomin  Collegiate  Insti¬ 
tute.  Gordon  Churchill  was  born  on  a  farm 
at  Covey  Hill,  Quebec,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Churchill,  in  1884.  He  first  took  ex¬ 
tra-mural  work  at  Queen’s,  and  after  teach¬ 
ing  for  some  time  in  Quebec  entered  intra- 
murally  in  1910.  He  graduated  B.A.  in 
1914,  one  of  the  most  popular  members  of 
his  year.  He  immediately  proceeded  to  Sas¬ 
katchewan,  where  he  taught  for  some 
months  in  a  summer  school,  becoming  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  Moosomin  Public  School  in  1915. 
In  1918  he  was  promoted  to  be  Principal  of 
the  Collegiate  Institute  in  the  same  village, 
and  held  that  position  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  was  on  the  high  school  execu¬ 
tive  and  central  executive  of  the  Saskatche¬ 
wan  Teachers’  Association. 

Consitt — At  Perth,  Ont.,  on  July  4,  oc¬ 
curred  the  death  of  Dr.  E.  C.  Consitt,  from 
a  second  paralytic  stroke.  He  was  born  on 
the  Scotch  Line  forty-eight  years  ago,  son 
of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolphus  F.  Con¬ 
sitt.  He  received  his  education  at  the  local 
school  and  Perth  Collegiate  before  entering 
Queen’s  in  1901,  whence  he  graduated  in 


Medicine  in  1905.  He  practised  for  a  time 
at  Portland,  Ont.,  and  then  took  postgradu¬ 
ate  work  at  Des  Moines.  He  then  estab¬ 
lished  his  practice  in  Perth,  in  which  he 
remained  active  until  he  suffered  from  a 
stroke  last  March.  His  health  had  been 
steadily  improving  until  the  fatal  seizure. 
Dr.  Consitt  had  been  a  leading  athlete,  cap¬ 
taining  the  Queen’s  soccer  team  for  three 
years,  and  was  a  captain  in  the  active  mili¬ 
tia,  and  did  home  service  during  the  war. 
He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  seven 
daughters. 

Craig — On  May  27,  at  his  late  residence 
in  Fergus,  Ont.,  occurred  the  death  of  Lt.- 
Col.  James  J.  Craig,  public  school  inspector 
for  South  Wellington.  James  Craig  was 
born  at  Charlottenburg  in  1853,  son  of 
James  Craig,  a  farmer  of  the  district,  later 
at  Cornwall.  He  entered  Queen’s  from  Wil- 
liamstown  School  and  Upper  Canada  Col¬ 
lege,  in  1870,  and  passed  through  his  Arts 
course  brilliantly,  holding  a  scholarship 
every  year  and  receiving  his  B.A.  in  1874. 
He  taught  school  in  Amprior,  Goderich,  and 
Mount  Forest,  and  has  been  school  inspec¬ 
tor  for  forty-eight  years.  He  was  ever  ac¬ 
tive  in  sport,  the  militia,  and  politics.  In 
1905  he  defeated  Col.,  later  Sir  John  Gibson, 
Attorney-General,  and  sat  for  two  parlia¬ 
ments  as  Conservative  member  for  East 
Wellington. 

Fielding — On  June  23,  at  his  late  resi¬ 
dence  in  Ottawa  occurred  the  death  of  Rt. 
Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding,  who  has  spent  the  past 
five  years  as  an  invalid.  William  Stevens 
Fielding,  later  one  of  Canada’s  greatest 
financial  ministers,  was  born  at  Halifax  in 
1848,  and  after  attending  the  local  schools 
entered  the  office  of  the  “Morning  Chron¬ 
icle”  at  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  managed 
this  newspaper  until  1884.  He  was  elected 
to  the  provincial  legislature  in  the  Liberal 
victory  of  1882,  and  within  two  years  was 
premier  and  provincial  secretary.  He  re¬ 
tained  this  office  until  1896,  when  Sir  Wil¬ 
frid  Laurier  appointed  him  Minister  of 
Finance  at  Ottawa.  He  made  Canadian  his¬ 
tory  in  this  office  by  introducing  the  British 
preference,  and  by  negotiating  the  commer¬ 
cial  treaty  with  France  in  1907.  Primarily 
responsible  for  the  Reciprocity  pact  of  1911, 
Mr.  Fielding  wTent  down  to  personal  defeat 
with  his  policy,  but  re-entered  Parliament, 
this  time  as  a  Unionist,  in  1917.  He  early 
returned  to  the  Liberal  fold  and  became 
again  Finance  Minister  under  Mr.  King  in 
1921.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil  in  1923,  when  he  was  compelled  to  retire 
from  active  public  life  by  his  health.  His 
passing  is  that  of  a  great  Canadian.  He 
married  Miss  Hester  Rankine  of  St.  John  in 
1876,  and  is  survived  by  four  of  his  five 
children.  Queen’s  laureated  Mr.  Fielding 
LL.D.  in  1903. 

Gildersleeve — At  Kingston,  on  July  31,  oc¬ 
curred  the  death  of  James  P.  Gildersleeve, 
Registrar  of  Deeds.  Mr.  Gildersleeve  had 
for  many  years  been  one  of  Kingston’s  most 
venerable  citizens,  having  spent  practically 
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the  whole  of  a  long  and  distinguished  life  in 
that  city.  He  was  born,  the  son  of  Henry 
GildersleeVe,  in  1840,  and  attended  private 
schools  in  Kingston  and  then  Upper  Canada 
College.  He  entered  Queen’s  in  1860,  the 
four  hundred  and  forty-seventh  student  on 
the  University  roll,  and  graduated  LL.B.  in 
1863.  He  was  articled  to  Sir  Henry  Smith, 
and  later  belonged  to  the  firm  of  Gilder- 
sleeve  and  Gildersleeve,  which  become  Gil- 
dersleeve  and  Walkem.  He  later  retired 
from  law  and  entered  the  insurance  busi¬ 
ness,  but  his  appointment  as  Registrar 
brought  him  again  into  contact  with  the 
legal  profession.  He  maintained  a  close  in¬ 
terest  in  civic  affairs,  and  for  some  years 
served  as  alderman  in  his  native  city.  As 
a  young  man  he  had  won  fame  as  a  skater 
and  particularly  as  a  cricketer.  This  early 
and  continued  athletic  skill  helped  to  pre¬ 
serve  for  him  an  active  physical  life  un¬ 
usual  in  men  of  his  age.  He  is  survived  by 
a  son  in  Colorado,  and  by  a  daughter  in 
Kingston. 

Hewgill — By  tragic  accident  at  Brewer’s 
Mills,  Ont.,  on  June  29,  occurred  the  deaths 
of  Percy  Francis  Hewgill,  his  wife,  and  his 
sister,  Myrtle.  Mr.  and  Miss  Hewgill  were 
children  of  the  late  Lieut.  W.  P.  Hewgill 
and  Mrs.  Hewgill,  of  Kingston.  Frank  Hew¬ 
gill  was  born  twenty-seven  years  ago  in 
Kingston,  and  after  a  rapid  and  brilliant 
career  at  school  entered  Science  at  Queen’s, 
when  only  sixteen  years  of  age.  In  1922, 
before  he  was  twenty,  he  graduated  in  min¬ 
ing  engineering,  one  of  the  finest  students 
of  his  class.  He  was  in  the  West  for  a  time, 
but  latterly  has  been  residing  in  Montreal, 
and  last  year  married  Miss  Doris  Dowler, 
of  Barriefield.  A  four-months-old  child  sur¬ 
vives. 

Mackie — Early  in  June  at  the  home  of  his 
son,  Major  William  Mackie,  in  India,  oc¬ 
curred  the  death  of  the  Rev.  John  Mackie 
in  his  eighty-fourth  year.  Dr.  Mackie  was 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and  was  early  ordained  to  the  ministry  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  came  to  Can¬ 
ada  as  minister  of  St.  Andrew’s  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church,  Kingston,  where  he  was  in 
charge  from  1885  to  1912,  winning  a  high 
place  not  only  in  the  hearts  of  his  parish¬ 
ioners  but  in  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  the  many  who  came  in  contact  with  him. 
He  returned  to  Scotland  from  Canada,  and 
when  his  son  was  attached  to  the  Indian 
Army  he  proceeded  there.  He  was  a  stal¬ 
wart  representative  of  the  “Old  Kirk”  in 
Canada;  and  was  laureated  D.D.  by  Queen’s 
in  1903. 

Marty — At  Pretoria,  Union  of  South  Af¬ 
rica,  on  May  10,  occurred  the  death  of  Dr. 
Aletta  Marty,  school  inspector  on  exchange 
between  Canada  and  South  Africa.  Aletta 
Elise  Marty  was  born  in  1866  at  Mitchell, 
Ont.,  of  Swiss  descent,  and  received  her  ele- 
mentaray  and  secondary  education  in  that 
village.  In  1890  she  entered  Queen’s,  gradu¬ 
ating  four  years  later  with  her  M.A.  She 
taught  in  some  of  the  leading  high  schools 


and  collegiates  of  the  Province,  and  even¬ 
tually  received  the  unusual  honour  of  being 
appointed  school  inspector.  In  1919  Queen’s 
conferred  the  honour  of  LL.D.  upon  her, 
and  she  thereby  became  the  first  daughter 
of  Queen’s  to  receive  such  a  distinction.  As 
a  special  feature  of  her  work  Miss  Marty 
took  a  close  and  constructive  interest  in  the 
movement  to  develop  and  encourage  literary 
and  artistic  expression  among  the  children 
of  Ontario.  She  is  survived  by  her  sister, 
Miss  Sophie  Marty,  Arts  ’97. 

Peck — On  June  18,  very  suddenly  in  his 
room  at  the  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Montreal, 
the  death  occurred  of  Rev.  W.  W.  Peck,  who 
was  temporarily  in  that  city  reorganizing 
the  work  of  the  Quebec  League  against  Al¬ 
coholism.  William  Wallace  Peck  was  born 
in  1868  at  Brome,  Que.,  son  of  the  Rev. 
William  Peck,  of  the  Methodist  Church.  He 
attended  Sydenham  High  School  when  he 
entered  Queen’s  in  1886,  and  after  being 
out  two  years  continued  his  course  to  gradu¬ 
ate  brilliantly,  winning  an  M.A.  and  LL.B., 
in  1894.  He  had  been  an  active  leader  in 
student  activities.  He  then  entered  Theol¬ 
ogy,  became  a  Presbyterian,  and  was  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Northern  British  Columbia  for 
several  years.  He  retired  from  the  active 
ministry  to  enter  prohibition  campaign  ac¬ 
tivity  and  was  secretary  to  the  Ontario 
Prohibition  Committee  in  the  last  prvoincial 
election.  Mr.  Peck  is  survived  by  his  wife 
and  children,  who  reside  in  Vancouver. 

Templeton— Immediately  after  a  motor 
accident  on  June  11,  the  death  occurred  of 
Dr.  C.  P.  Templeton,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O.,  M.D., 
C.M.,  of  Brandon,  one  of  the  best-known  and 
most  popular  doctors  in  Manitoba.  He  was 
driving  on  the  highway  near  Rivers,  Mani¬ 
toba,  on  his  return  from  an  operation,  when 
his  car  turned  over  into  the  ditch,  and  be¬ 
sides  himself  five  other  occupants  of  the 
car  were  more  or  less  seriously  hurt. 
Charles  Perry  Templeton  was  born  in  1884 
at  Napanee,  son  of  the  late  Mr.  S.  A.  Tem¬ 
pleton,  publisher,  and  of  Mrs.  Templeton. 
He  received  his  education  in  the  Napanee 
schools,  and  then  entered  Queen’s  Medical 
faculty,  where  after  a  successful  and  popu¬ 
lar  career  he  graduated  M.D.,  C.M.,  in  1906. 
The  following  year  he  opened  his  practice 
in  Brandon.  In  1909  he  married  Alice  Cum¬ 
berland,  daughter  of  Judge  Cumberland, 
Arts  ’75,  LL.D.  ’23,  and  Mrs.  Cumberland, 
of  that  city.  Dr.  Templeton  served  over¬ 
seas  with  distinction,  winning  the  C.B.E. 
and  the  D.S.O.,  was  twice  mentioned  in  de¬ 
spatches,  and  was  severely  wounded.  On 
demobilization  he  was  A.D.M.S.  of  the  Third 
Division,  holding  the  rank  of  Colonel,  and 
he  continued  his  service  in  the  militia  after 
his  return.  Mrs.  Templeton  died  in  1914, 
and  surviving  are  his  daughter,  Margaret, 
his  mother,  and  two  sisters. 

Walkem — On  July  13  in  Vancouver  occur¬ 
red  the  death  of  Hugh  Walkem,  chief  engi¬ 
neer  for  the  western  division  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Railway.  Hugh  Walkem  was 
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A  Pyramid  of  Progress 

The  following  table  graphically  depicts  the  remarkable  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  SUN  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CANADA 
in  its  fifty-eight  years  of  growth. 


Assurance  Paid  for  Total  Assurance 

During  Twelve  Months  Assets  in  Force 


1872  . 

$  727,350 

$  96,461 

$  1,064,350 

1883  . 

1,968,360 

735,940 

6,779,565 

1893  . 

8,791,902 

4,001,776 

27,799,756 

1903  . 

14,167,205 

15,505,776 
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1913  . 

34,290,917 
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202,363,996 

1918  . 

51,591,392 

97,620,378 

340,809,656 

1923  . 

107,391,255 

209,257,313 

703,765,243 

1928  . 

441,244,390 

488,958,706 

1,896,915,934 

Sun  Life  Policyholders  Share  the  Prosperity  of  the  Company. 
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bom  in  Montreal  in  1857,  son  of  the  late 
Charles  Walkem,  civil  servant.  He  early 
came  to  Kingston,  and  passed  through  the 
old  Grammar  School,  now  the  Collegiate, 
into  Queen’s,  which  he  entered  in  1875.  He 
attended  three  sessions  with  conspicuous 
success,  but  early  entered  the  service  of  the 
C.  P.  R.  There  his  already  developed  mathe¬ 
matical  skill  was  turned  to  practical  ends 
and  he  rose  to  one  of  the  outstanding  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  company.  He  is  survived  by  his 
brother,  J.  B.  Walkem,  LL.D.  ’28,  of  Kings¬ 
ton. 

Wrightson — On  Thursday,  March  14,  as 
the  result  of  an  operation  the  death  occur¬ 
red  at  Fraser  Mills,  B.C.,  of  Mrs.  F.  G. 
Wrightson,  who  as  Laura  Burke,  of  York- 
ton,  Sask.,  was  a  member  of  the  class  of 
1909.  Laura  Burke  was  bom  in  Ratho,  Ont., 
in  1884,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel 
Burke,  but  early  was  taken  to  Saskatche¬ 
wan,  and  was  educated  at  Wapella,  where 
her  father  was  teacher.  After  leaving 
Queen’s  she  herself  became  a  teacher  and 
in  1913  married  Mr.  F.  G.  Wrightson,  and 
has  since  then  resided  in  British  Columbia. 
She  is  survived  by  her  husband  and  two 
young  daughters,  as  well  as  by  her  mother, 
sisters,  and  her  brother,  Clive  Burke,  Arts 
’12. 

Notes 

1861-1870 

Dr.  A.  J.  File,  Med.  ’69,  Canada’s  oldest 
practising  physician,  recently  celebrated 
his  eighty-seventh  birthday  at  Ameliasburg, 
Prince  Edward  County,  Ont.,  where  for  half 
a  century  he  has  been  one  of  the  district’s 
most  beloved  citizens.  Though  Doctor  File 
graduated  long  before  the  day  of  modern 
improvements  in  medicine,  yet  he  has  kept 
abreast  with  the  learning  of  his  profession, 
and  looks  back  on  a  long  successful  career. 
For  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  most 
progressive  surgeons  of  his  district.  Dr. 
File  was  born  in  North  Fredericksburg,  near 
Napanee,  and  came  from  there  to  Queen’s. 
He  studied  intensively  under  Drs.  Sullivan, 
Yates,  Sampson,  and  Stewart,  stalwarts  of 
their  day,  and  at  twenty-seven  years  of  age 
established  his  practice  at  Ameliasburg.  He 
has  always  been  an  expert  gardener  and 
poultry  raiser,  while  his  Ayrshire  cattle 
farm,  in  which  his  son  assists  him,  is  fa¬ 
mous.  He  and  his  family  were  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  building  of  St.  Alban’s 
Church.  Dr.  File  married  Catharine  Barnes, 
of  Kingston,  who  shares  the  felicitations 
which  have  been  coming  to  the  venerable 
doctor.  There  is  a  family  of  six  sons  and 
three  daughters. 

1881-1890 

Dr.  J.  W.  Dixon,  Med.  ’90,  practises  in 
Burlington,  Iowa. 

H.  D.  Leask,  Arts  ’88,  has  for  some  years 
been  junior  judge  of  Nipissing  District  at 
North  Bay,  Ont. 


Dr.  Harry  F.  Mitchell,  Med.  ’89,  has  a 
flourishing  practice  at  South  Bend,  Ind., 
and  ever  since  graduation  has  been  an  ar¬ 
dent  supporter  of  Queen’s.  He  visits  Kings¬ 
ton  every  three  or  four  years. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Morden,  Arts  ’88,  after  spend¬ 
ing  two  months  at  Napanee  last  spring,  has 
returned  to  his  duties  in  England. 

Dr.  Adam  Shortt,  Arts  ’83,  LL.D.  ’ll, 
spent  some  weeks  as  usual  this  summer  at¬ 
tending  the  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva. 

Dr.  William  Spankie,  Arts  ’82,  Med.  ’85, 
was  elected  by  acclamation  on  July  29  as 
Conservative  member  for  Frontenac  county 
in  succession  to  the  late  Hon.  Dr.  J.  W.  Ed¬ 
wards,  Arts  ’00,  Med.  ’00. 

Dr.  S.  W.  Walker,  Med.  ’89,  has  been  in 
active  practice  at  Chebanse,  Ill.,  continuous¬ 
ly  since  graduation. 

Dr.  W.  Walkinshaw,  Arts  ’90,  Med.  ’93,  is 
practising  at  Stillwell,  Ind. 

1891-1900 

Dr.  A.  E.  Barber,  Med.  ’92,  has  been  an 
invalid  for  the  past  three  or  four  years  and 
has  had  to  give  up  his  practice  at  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  where  he  is  still  residing. 

Dr.  Frank  Bermingham,  Med.  ’99,  of 
Kingston,  spent  last  winter  in  Winnipeg. 

H.  H.  Burgess,  Arts  ’99,  has  recently  had 
to  resign  his  school  inspectorate  of  West 
Gray  on  account  of  ill-health. 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Campbell,  Arts  ’99,  is 
in  Angola  as  a  missionary  of  the  United 
Church  of  Canada. 

It.  A.  Galbraith,  Arts  ’96,  has  resigned  as 
school  inspector  for  North  Wellington.  He 
resides  at  Mount  Forest,  Ont. 

It.  E.  Knowles,  Arts  ’92,  was  recently 
in  England  covering  the  British  election  for 
the  Toronto  “Star.” 

Dr.  E.  J.  Lent,  Med.  ’92,  is  practising  at 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

Dr.  W.  C.  (Mike)  McCutcheon,  Med.  ’94, 
has  a  most  successful  practice  and  private 
hospital  at  Cassopolis,  Mich. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Mcllroy,  Arts  ’98,  pastor  of 
Bond  Street  United  Church,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  secretary  of  the  Citizens’  Service 
Association  in  Toronto,  to  assist  prisoners 
on  parole  and  other  prisoners  to  rehabilitate 
themselves  on  discharge. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Osborne  (Margaret  Lily  Mc¬ 
Kee),  Arts  ’00,  is  a  prominent  worker  in 
various  women’s  clubs  in  Edmonton,  Al¬ 
berta. 

Rev.  Y.  N.  Purdy,  Arts  ’94,  has  spent  the 
last  fourteen  years  as  agent  for  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Home  conducted  by  the  Protestant 
churches  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  at 
Truro,  N.S.  He  has  travelled  continuously 
collecting  funds,  and  has  now  retired  from 
his  position  after  establishing  an  endow¬ 
ment  fund.  Mr.  Purdy  had  formerly  been 
on  mission  work  in  the  West,  and  is  now 
temporarily  residing  in  Belleville. 

Dr.  E.  T.  Seaton,  Arts  ’97,  and  Mrs.  Sea¬ 
ton  261  Macnab  Street  South,  Hamilton, 
were  bereaved  on  June  21  by  the  death  of 
their  daughter,  Marjorie. 
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1901-1910 

Dr.  A.  M.  Bateman,  Sc.  ’10,  Professor  of 
Economic  Geology  at  Yale,  is  spending  the 
summer  in  South  Africa. 

Miss  Don  Cathrow,  Arts  ’05,  is  dean  of 
girls  at  Regina  High  School. 

G.  E.  Copeland,  Arts  ’10,  formerly  head 
of  the  science  department  at  Picton  C.  I., 
is  to  hold  a  similar  position  in  Kingston 
Collegiate. 

Rev.  S.  F.  Eastman,  Arts  ’03,  has  for  the 
past  ten  years  been  working  under  the  de¬ 
partment  of  town  and  country-life  work  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  North.  During 
this  time  he  has  been  stationed  at  one  of 
the  loveliest  spots  in  the  country  at  Orcas 
Island,  Wash.,  where  his  postal  address  is 
Eastbound,  Wash.  A  demonstration  station 
is  established  there. 

Dr.  R.  J.  Ellis,  Med.  ’09,  is  stationed  at 
Negritos,  Talara,  Peru. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Fowlie,  Arts  ’01,  is  Presbyte¬ 


rian  minister  at  Kemptville,  Ont.  He  had 
formerly  had  a  charge  in  Rhode  Island. 

Ole  Gillette,  Sc.  ’10,  who  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  Dome  Mines  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  who  was  during  the  past  year  at  Michi- 
picoten,  is  now  shift-boss  in  the  mill  of  the 
Buchans  Mining  Co.,  Buchans,  Newfound¬ 
land. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Gillie,  Med.  ’09,  of  Fort  William, 
and  Dr.  L.  J.  Austin,  professor  of  surgery 
at  the  University,  have  been  elected  district 
councillors  of  the  Ontario  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Graham,  Med.  ’04,  took  up  swim¬ 
ming  for  the  first  time  a  year  ago;  swam 
three  hundred  miles  in  his  first  season;  and 
is  entered  for  the  Wrigley  swim  next  au¬ 
tumn  at  Toronto.  As  an  undergraduate  it 
is  reported  that  he  helped  old  Tom  Coffee 
keep  up  the  supply  of  experimental  matter. 
Dr.  Graham  was  during  the  war  surgeon 
for  the  347th  American  Infantry;  and  now 
practises  at  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
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Miss  Ida  E.  Hawes,  Arts  ’05,  is  acting1 
dean  of  women  at  Pasadena  Junior  College, 
Pasadena,  Calif. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Knox,  Med.  ’03,  of  Kelowna, 
B.C.,  has  fortunately  completely  recovered 
from  his  accident  which  had  kept  him  laid 
up  for  some  months  last  year. 

F.  S.  Lazier,  Sc.  ’07,  is  on  the  staff  of 
P.  Lyall  &  Sons  Construction  Company,  at 
Montreal. 

Dr.  Crawford  McCullough,  Med.  ’04,  re¬ 
cently  spent  several  weeks  addressing  Ro¬ 
tary  district  meetinges  in  Arizona  and  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Dr.  McCullough  is  an  international 
past  president  of  Rotary. 

Mrs.  R.  J.  MacDonald  (Mary  MacFar- 
lane),  Arts  ’04,  is  Saskatchewan  secretary 
of  the  Canadian  Council  of  Women. 

Rev.  Dr.  James  McGillivray,  Arts  TO,  for¬ 
merly  of  St.  Thomas,  and  recently  Presby¬ 
terian  minister  at  Chalmers  Church,  To¬ 
ronto,  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  Central 
Presbyterian  Church,  Vancouver. 

Miss  Margaret  Moore,  Arts  ’04,  teaches 
history  in  the  Calgary  Central  High  School. 

Miss  Margaret  Morrow,  Arts  ’05,  teaches 
French  in  Edmonton  East  High  School. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Murphy,  Arts  ’01,  Med.  ’03,  one 
of  Smith’s  Falls  most  flourishing  physi¬ 
cians,  and  for  long  associated  with  public 
affairs,  was  on  July  29  elected  to  the  House 
of  Commons  as  Conservative  member  for 
Lanark,  in  succession  to  the  late  Dr.  R.  F. 
Preston,  Med.  ’75. 

J.  A.  Osgoode,  Arts  ’06,  formerly  teach¬ 
ing  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  now  teaches  art 
in  a  school  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Philp,  Arts  ’03,  of  Sack- 
ville,  N.B.,  has  been  elected  moderator  of 
the  Moncton  District  of  the  United  Church. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Platt,  Arts  ’06,  Med.  T2,  of  Pic- 
ton,  has  been  appointed  surgeon  at  Ports¬ 
mouth  Penitentiary. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Poison,  Med.  TO,  practises  in 
Bronxville,  N.Y. 

Dr.  S.  H.  Rutledge,  Med.  ’04,  is  now  prac¬ 
tising  in  Rogers  City,  Mich.,  after  having 
established  the  Rogers  City  Hospital.  For¬ 
merly  he  had  a  practice  for  five  years  in 
Illinois,  and  for  sixteen  years  a  private  hos¬ 
pital  at  Manistique,  Mich. 

T.  F.  Sutherland,  Sc.  ’04,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Deputy  Minister  of  Mines  for  On¬ 
tario.  He  had  been  chief  inspector  for  some 
years. 

Miss  Kathleen  Tesky,  Arts  ’04,  is  teach¬ 
ing  at  the  Edmonton  Collegiate. 

1911-1920 

Dr.  C.  F.  Abbott,  Med.  ’20,  has  sold  his 
practice  at  Dunnville,  and  is  taking  further 
postgraduate  work  in  New  York.  In  the 
autumn  he  will  establish  himself  in  West 
Toronto. 

M.  J.  Aykroyd,  Sc.  T3,  formerly  at  Lon¬ 
don,  Ont.,  with  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  is 
now  at  Montreal. 

A.  P.  Blackburn,  Sc.  T7,  is  the  Montreal 
manager  of  the  Horton  Steel  Works,  Ltd. 

Mrs.  J  P.  Caldwell  (Alta  L.  Bullock), 


Arts  ’20,  formerly  in  Chicago,  now  resides 
at  318  E.  Bartlett  St.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

W.  A.  Campbell,  Arts  T2,  formerly  at  Iro¬ 
quois,  Ont.,  has  been  appointed  head  of  the 
classics  department  at  Brockville  Collegiate. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Carley  (Grace  Sangster), 
Arts  T8,  formerly  at  Weston,  now  resides 
at  Fenelon  Falls,  Ont. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Connelly,  Med.  T2,  formerly  at 
the  State  Hospital  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  now 
at  the  Dannemora  State  Hospital,  Danne- 
mora,  N.Y. 

F.  W.  Danby,  Arts  ’ll,  who  for  the  past 
twelve  years  has  been  assistant  to  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  Ottawa  Technical  School,  and  before 
then  supervisor  of  public  schools  in  Smith’s 
Falls,  Ont.,  is  to  be  the  new  principal  of 
the  Kingston  Collegiate,  in  succession  to 
Mr.  E.  O.  Sliter,  who,  although  a  graduate 
of  Toronto,  was  an  enthusiastic  coach  of 
Queen’s  football  teams  for  several  years. 

J.  S.  Duncan,  Arts  T7,  is  established  at 
Swan  River,  Man. 

W.  Farrell  Dyde,  Arts  ’ll,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  full  professor  in  the 
University  of  Colorado. 

Major  Philip  Earnshaw,  Sc.  T5,  R.C.C.  of 
S.,  after  spending  the  past  three  years  at 
Camberley,  England,  is  again  stationed  at 
Camp  Borden. 

Miss  Helen  C.  Haliday,  Arts  T9,  has  been 
teaching  on  the  staff  of  the  Orangeville 
High  School  since  Christmas.  She  was  for¬ 
merly  on  the  staff  of  the  Haileybury  High 
School. 

J.  E.  Hammett,  Med.  ’18,  is  practising  in 
New  York  City. 

Miss  Marie  Higginson,  Arts  T3,  formerly 
at  Petrolia,  Ont.,  is  now  at  Renfrew. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Kirkby,  Med.  T9,  formerly  at 
Fort  San,  Sask.,  has  been  appointed  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  new  tuberculosis  sanato¬ 
rium  at  Prince  Albert,  which  is  opening  in 
November  with  180  beds  and  the  most  mod¬ 
ern  equipment  and  facilities. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Lloyd,  Med.  T6,  has  received  a 
permanent  position  at  Jeanes  Hospital, 
Fox  Chase,  Pennsylvania,  as  chief  of  the 
department  of  internal  medicine. 

W.  R.  Mcllquham,  Sc.  ’14,  is  with  the 
Towagmac  Exploration  Co.,  at  Goudreau, 
Que. 

Dr.  J.  L.  McLeod,  Med.  ’20,  resides  at 
Finch,  Ont. 

A.  W.  McNally,  Arts  ’14,  resides  at  Am- 
herstburg,  Ont. 

Miss  Mary  Frances  Mangan,  Arts  ’18,  is 
employed  as  interior  decorator  at  Simpson’s 
in  Toronto. 

W.  E.  Manhard,  Sc.  ’13,  formerly  at  De¬ 
troit,  is  now  sales  manager  for  the  Vulcan¬ 
ite  Portland  Cement  Co.,  at  350  Park  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City. 

J.  E.  Marcellus,  Arts  ’12,  for  some  years 
at  New  Liskeard,  Ont.,  next  month  becomes 
principal  of  the  high  school  at  Minden,  Ont. 

David  Marsh,  Arts  T2,  is  representative 
in  Quebec  City  for  Messrs.  Brown,  Urqu- 
hart  &  Co.,  bond  dealers,  of  Montreal. 
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J.  D.  Martineau,  Sc.  ’15,  is  with  the  de¬ 
partment  of  roads  of  the  Province  of  Que¬ 
bec. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Page,  Med.  ’18,  formerly  at 
Sarosota,  Florida,  is  now  at  39  West  Ave. 
S.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Peacock  (Irene  Truscott),  Arts 
’17,  now  resides  at  3226  McTavish  Street, 
Regina. 

Dr.  T.  V.  Plews,  Med.  ’15,  is  practising  in 
Petersburg,  Ill. 

Dr.  I.  E.  Revelle,  Arts  ’15,  Med.  ’27,  is 
now  established  at  Chungking,  Szechuan,  in 
the  service  of  the  United  Church  of  Canada. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Revelle,  Arts  ’16,  is  chairman 
of  the  Kingston  Board  of  Education,  and  is 
one  of  four  women  in  Ontario  to  hold  such 
an  office. 

Mrs.  E.  LeRoy  Rice  (Henrietta  Hender¬ 
son),  Arts  ’ll,  has  moved  from  Newport, 
Vt.,  to  Barre,  Vt.,  where  her  husband  is 
Congregational  minister. 

K.  Robinson,  Arts  ’12,  Sc.  ’15,  who  has 
been  resident  manager  of  Howard  Smith 
paper  mills  at  Cornwall,  Ont.,  was  in  De¬ 
cember  made  assistant  managing  director 
of  the  Canada  Paper  Co.,  with  headquarters 
at  Montreal. 

Miss  Edith  Sangster,  Arts  ’20  resides  in 
Los  Angeles. 

H.  L.  Scott,  Sc.  ’14,  who  was  located  for 
some  years  at  Hepburn,  Sask.,  is  now  at 
Ottawa,  where  he  has  been  in  the  optical 
business  for  a  year  or  more. 

Dr.  Fletcher  Sharp,  Med.  ’18,  of  Toronto, 
recently  took  part  in  the  good-will  flight 
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Royal  securities  corpora¬ 
tion  maintains  offices  or  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  important  cities 
throughout  Canada,  as  well  as  in  New¬ 
foundland,  New  York,  and  London. 

This  extensive  organization  has  been 
built  up  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  in  which  period  we  have  been 
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CANADA-In  Canadian  Books 


JACK  MINER  ON  CURRENT 
TOPICS 

By  Jack  Miner  Himself 
Peculiarly  intriguing  to  anyone  with 
even  a  thin  streak  of  human  nature 
are  these  characteristic  articles  on  na¬ 
ture  themes  by  this  master-mind  of 
Canadian  nature  study.  Scores  of 
photographs  from  the  Miner  bird  sanc¬ 
tuary  at  Kingsville  add  interest.  $2.50 

A  CENTURY  AT  CHIGNECTO 
By  Will  R.  Bird 

Anyone  contemplating  a  trip  to  the 
East  will  find  this  book,  the  result  of 
a  considerable  digging  into  historical 
records,  most  interesting.  Mr.  Bird 
gives  the  real  truth  about  the  reason 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  Acadians.  $2.00 

OUR  WONDERFUL  UNIVERSE  ' 
By  Dr.  C.  A.  Chant 

The  accomplished  astronomer  will  find 
this  book  decidedly  interesting.  The 

From  your  Bookseller,  or 

The  Ryerson  Press 


beginner  will  find  it  also  extremely 
helpful.  It  is  really  an  introduction  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  heavens  put  in 
familiar  and  simple  language  and  with 
135  illustrations . $1.50 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA:  THE 
MAKING  OF  A  PROVINCE 

By  Judge  F.  W.  Howay 
Captain  Cook,  Drake,  Mackenzie — 
these  very  names  suggest  the  romance 
and  adventure  of  the  early  period, 
but  give  only  a  mere  idea  of  the  strong 
historical  interest  in  this  really  re¬ 
markable  book.  Well  illustrated.  $3.00 

THE  BACKWOODSWOMAN 
By  Isobel  Skelton 

Presenting  individual  and  composite 
portraits  of  Canadian  women  pioneers 
who  laid  foundations  for  the  Canada 
of  to-day,  this  book  is  rich  in  interest 
as  well  as  in  historical  value.  Illus¬ 
trations  by  C.  W.  Jefferys.  Unusually 
well  bound  . $2.50 

Canada’s  Pioneer  Publishers 
TORONTO 
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of  the  Toronto  Flying  Club  to  Detroit.  He 
is  now  in  Europe  and  hopes  to  visit  Moscow 
by  air. 

H.  C.  Sherk,  Sc.  ’15,  is  now  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Erie  Resistor  Corp.,  at  Erie,  Pa. 
He  has  formerly  been  production  manager 
for  the  Speer  Carbon  Co.,  at  St.  Mary’s, 
Pa.  He  would  be  glad  to  see  any  of  Sc.  ’15 
passing  through  Erie. 

Miss  Jean  Shields,  Arts  T4,  spent  last 
winter  in  Montreal  on  the  staff  of  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Bureau. 

George  Shortt,  Arts  ’15,  has  just  received 
his  Ph.D.  in  history  and  economics  from  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Simes,  Med.  ’13,  has  a  general 
practice  in  Abemethy,  Sask.,  where  he  es¬ 
tablished  himself  in  1919  after  returning 
from  overseas.  He  also  holds  a  medical 
degree  from  Manitoba. 

1921-1929 

H.  E.  Corbett,  Sc.  ’23,  who  until  recently 
was  located  at  South  Porcupine,  Ont.,  some 
months  ago  established  his  headquarters  in 
the  Board  of  Trade  building,  Montreal. 

Miss  Mary  Keenan,  Arts  ’26,  is  teaching 
at  Orange,  N.J. 

Miss  Janet  McNab,  Arts  ’28,  is  teaching 
at  the  Woodstock  Collegiate. 

K.  G.  McNab,  Arts  ’27,  is  on  the  actuarial 
staff  of  the  Manufacturers’  Life  Assurance 
Co.,  at  Toronto. 

R.  M.  McNaughton,  Arts  ’22,  of  Newmar¬ 
ket,  is  going  to  Toronto  this  year  to  join 
the  staff  of  Jarvis  Collegiate. 

Miss  Doreen  Montgomery,  Arts  ’28,  is 
teaching  Latin  in  Smith’s  Falls  Collegiate. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Nichols,  LL.D.  ’28,  of  New 
York,  was  bereaved  on  June  21  by  the 
tragic  death  of  his  wife  from  the  effects  of 
an  automobile  accident.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  Dr.  Nichols  was  unable  to  be  present 
in  person  to  receive  his  degree  last  autumn 
owing  to  the  illness  of  Mrs.  Nichols,  who, 
however,  had  greatly  recovered  up  to  the 
time  of  the  accident. 

E.  G.  Patterson,  Sc.  ’24,  is  now  employed 
in  the  plant  department  of  the  Northern 
Electric  Co.,  at  Montreal. 

C.  E.  C.  Ratchford,  Arts  ’22  (Comm.),  is 
acountant  with  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
at  Buenos  Aires. 

Miss  Mildred  I.  Redmond,  Arts  ’21,  teaches 
in  the  high  school  at  Thorold,  Ont. 

Miss  Jessie  Richmond,  Arts  ’26,  is  teach¬ 
ing  classics  at  Orillia. 

S.  F.  Ryan,  Arts  ’27,  is  with  Cockfield, 
Brown  &  Co.,  advertisers,  of  Toronto. 

C.  G.  Showers,  Sc.  ’23,  is  superintendent 
of  field  erection  for  the  Riley  Engineering 
and  Supply  Co.,  at  Toronto. 

Miss  Ruth  Skinner,  Arts  ’29,  who  had  to 
retire  from  College  last  December  through 
ill-health,  is  now  employed  with  the  Canada 
Life  Assurance  Co.,  at  Toronto,  on  special 
mortality  investigation  work. 

H.  H.  Stewart,  Sc.  ’26,  is  now  with  the 
Steel  Co.  of  Canada,  at  Hamilton,  Ont.  He 


was  formerly  with  the  English  Electric  Co. 
at  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

W.  D.  Stone,  Arts  ’28  (Comm.),  is  now  in 
the  traffic  department  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
Co.,  at  Toronto. 

Dr.  O.  B.  Shillington,  Med.  ’26,  is  now 
practising  in  Windsor.  His  address  is  Laing 
Building,  45  Ouelette  Ave. 

T.  C.  Shore,  Arts  ’26,  has  been  teaching 
modern  languages  at  Pickering  College, 
Newmarket,  Ont. 

E.  A.  Sully,  Sc.  ’23,  has  recently  been 
transferred  from  the  Ford,  Ont.,  plant  of 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  to  Winnipeg  as  branch 
manager.  Mrs.  Sully  was  Vera  Ferrier, 
Arts  ’22. 

J.  W.  Sutherland,  Arts  ’22,  formerly  chief 
fire  inspector  for  the  Canadian  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper  Company,  is  now  assistant 
manager  of  the  forest  protection  branch  of 
the  same  company  and  is  located  at  Mani- 
waki,  Que. 

R.  C.  Swerdfeger,  Arts  ’23,  has  left  the 
collegiate  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  is  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  Oshawa  Collegiate. 

Dr.  Ralph  Tovell,  Arts  ’24,  Med.  ’26,  of 
Sydenham,  Ont.,  has  received  a  position  with 
the  Mayo  Clinic  at  Rochester,  Minn. 

C.  F.  Tumelty,  Arts  ’23,  Sc.  ’25,  is  hydro 
superintendent  under  the  H.E.P.C.  of  Onta¬ 
rio,  at  Blenheim,  Ont. 

O.  E.  Walli,  Sc.  ’25,  formerly  with  Kauf¬ 
man  Rubber  Co.,  at  Kitchener,  Ont.,  is  now 
on  the  engineering  staff  of  International 
Nickel  Co.,  at  Creighton  Mine,  Ont. 

Miss  Ruby  M.  Walsh,  Arts  ’26,  is  spend¬ 
ing  the  present  school  year  in  London,  Eng¬ 
land,  where  she  is  teaching  under  the  ex¬ 
change  system  arranged  bv  the  League  of 
Empire. 

Miss  Mildred  Walters,  Arts  ’28,  of  Col- 
lingwood,  Ont.,  last  year  attended  the 
0.  C.  E.  at  Toronto. 

Knox  Williams,  Arts  ’26,  Comm.  ’27,  is 
with  the  Department  of  Labour,  at  Ottawa. 

Rev.  Nils  Willison,  Arts  ’26,  is  pastor  of 
Trinity  Lutheran  Church,  at  Hamilton,  Ont. 
He  is  president  of  the  board  of  governors  of 
Waterloo  College,  where  he  has  also  taught. 
He  is  also  this  year  a  delegate  to  the  Lu¬ 
theran  World  Convention  in  Copenhagen. 

J.  J.  Wood,  Arts  ’24,  has  for  the  past 
four  years  been  teaching  history  and  eco¬ 
nomics  in  Windsor-Walkerville  Technical 
School. 

Dr.  K.  G.  Yip,  Med  .’27,  formerly  at  Hur¬ 
ley  Hospital,  Flint,  Mich.,  is  now  practising 
in  Vancouver,  B.C. 

MEDICINE  ’29  ADDRESSES 

Bellamy,  K.  E.,  Ottawa  Civic  Hospital,  Ot¬ 
tawa;  Bonfield,  J.  P.,  Ottawa  Civic  Hospital, 
Ottawa;  Boyce,  R.  J.,  St.  Frances  Hospital, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.;  Boyd,  M.  G.,  House  of 
Mercy  Hospital,  Pittsfield,  Mass.;  Bromley, 
K.  J.  W.,  Ottawa  Civic  Hospital,  Ottawa; 
Brown,  H.  A.,  Memorial  Hospital,  Albany, 
N.Y.;  Claxton,  E.  G.,  St.  John’s  Hospital, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  Cochrane,  W.  J.,  Wren- 
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Evolution  of  the  Ditch-Digger! 


SOME  years  ago,  when  lit¬ 
tle  boys  used  to  yell 
“Get  a  horse”  at  the  hesi¬ 
tant  and  asthmatic  vehicle 
which  was  the  ancestor  of 
the  modern  automobile,  the 
term  ditch-clig  g  er  identified 
the  man  who  had  to  perform 
the  hardest  labor  imaginable. 

Squads  of  these  workmen 
would  be  in  the  street  with 
their  crowbars  and  hammers, 
and  there  was  always  the 
sound  of  metal  ringing  on  metal  as 
the  ponderous  hammers  descended. 
The  passers-by  would  wonder  that  no 
hand  was  crushed  in  the  process. 

CANADIAN  INGERSOLL-RAND 
COMPANY  LIMITED 
10  Phillips  Square,  Montreal,  Que. 


That  was  before  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Portable  Air 
Compressor  and  its  pneu¬ 
matic  allies,  the  “Jackhamer” 
Rock  Drill  and  the  Paving 
Breaker.  Work  that  fifteen 
men  took  a  day  to  perform 
is  now  accomplished  by  one 
man.  Compressed  Air  has 
supplanted  the  liimted  human 
muscle,  and  the  ditch-digger 
is  no  longer  the  man  but  the 
machine. 

In  this  instance,  as  in  a  hundred 
others,  the  Canadian  Ingersoll-Rand 
Company  has  enlisted  the  aid  of  Com¬ 
pressed  Air  in  the  elimination  of 
wasted  time  and  effort. 


Ingersoll-Rand 

W  29-J-7 
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tham  State  School,  Wrentham,  Mass.;  Con¬ 
nell,  W.  F.,  Toronto  General  Hospital,  To¬ 
ronto;  Dennison,  J.  H.,  Winnipeg  General 
Hospital,  Winnipeg;  Dowling,  J.  R.,  North 
Country  Community  Hospital,  Glen  Cove, 
N.Y.;  Dunlop,  J.  G.,  Orange  Memorial  Hos¬ 
pital,  Orange,  N.J.;  Fisher,  S.  A.,  Millard 
Fillmore  Hospital,  Buffalo,  N.Y.;  Friend, 
A.  W.,  Kingston  General  Hospital,  Kings¬ 
ton;  Gilmour,  O.  W.,  Nassau  Hospital, 
Mineola,  N.Y.;  Handford,  E.  Y.,  Englewood 
Hospital,  Englewood,  N.J.;  Harbeson,  A.  E., 
Manhattan  St.  Hosp.,  N.Y.;  Heard,  W.  A., 
Muskegon  Hospital,  Muskegon,  Mich.;  Hed- 
dle,  M.  S.,  Hamilton  General  Hospital,  Ham¬ 
ilton;  Henderson,  W.  J.,  Kingston  General 
Hospital,  Kingston;  Houze,  McLean,  St. 
Catharines  General  Hospital,  St.  Cathar¬ 
ines;  Kidd,  H.  B.,  Ottawa  Civic  Hospital,  Ot¬ 
tawa;  Leatherdale,  D.  G.,  St.  Joseph’s  Hos¬ 
pital,  Hamilton;  Lewis,  C.  H.,  Ont.  Hosp., 
Mimico;  MacDonell,  A.  B.,  St.  John’s  Hos¬ 
pital,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  Macintosh,  E.  F., 
Hepburn,  H.,  Ogdensburg;  MacNeill,  C. 
H.,  Ottawa  Civic  Hospital,  Ottawa; 
Macpherson,  R.  A.,  Western  Hospital,  To¬ 
ronto;  McCreary,  R.  H.,  Ottawa  Civic  Hos¬ 
pital,  Ottawa;  McPherson,  A.  M.  E.,  Pater¬ 
son  General  Hospital,  Paterson,  N.J.;  Mel¬ 
low,  G.  A.,  Montreal  General  Hospital; 
Minnes,  J.  T.  G.,  Millard  Fillmore  Hospital, 
Buffalo,  N.Y.;  Moore.  M.  R.,  Kingston  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital,  Kingston;  Mylks,  G.  W.,  En¬ 
glewood  Hospital,  Englewood,  N.J.;  Pitts, 


W.  C.,  Vancouver  General  Hospital,  Van¬ 
couver;  Rutherford,  T.  F.,  Kingston,  Ont. ; 
Ryan,  Samuel,  Ottawa  Civic  Hospital,  Ot¬ 
tawa;  Scott,  H.  M.,  Victoria  Hospital,  Lon¬ 
don;  Seldon,  T.  H.,  Western  Hospital,  To¬ 
ronto;  Shannette,  A.  T.,  . . . . . . . ; 

Shea,  J.  T.,  Belleville,  Ont.;  Stringer,  R.  M., 
Ont.  Hosp.,  Hamilton;  Thompson,  W.  A., 
Rochester  State  Hospital,  Rochester,  N.Y.; 

Thompson,  W  B.,  . . .  Ill;  Trebil- 

cock,  K.  H.,  Hamilton  General  Hospital, 
Hamilton;  Vokes,  F.  A.,  St.  Joseph’s  Hos¬ 
pital,  Hamilton;  Waller,  K.  B.,  Hamilton 
General  Hospital,  Hamilton;  Watson,  W.  A. 
C.,  Montreal  General  Hospital,  Montreal; 
Watt,  W.  G.,  Ottawa  Civic  Hospital,  Ot¬ 
tawa;  Watts,  L'.  E.,  Memorial  Hospital,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.Y.;  Whitty,  C.  A.,  White  Plains 
Hospital,  White  Plains,  N.Y.;  Wilson,  C.  S., 
Henry  Ford  Hospital,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Win- 
sor,  A.  E.  L.,  General  Public  Hospital,  St. 
John,  N.B.;  Winston,  S.  H.,  Victoria  Hos¬ 
pital,  London. 

SCIENCE  ’29  ADDRESSES 
Acton,  W.  A.,  254  Riverdale  Ave.,  Ottawa; 
Agnew,  T.  C.,  Riley  Stoker  Co.,  360  Duf- 
ferin  St.,  Toronto;  Alderson,  W.  P.,  802  New 
Birks  Bldg.,  Montreal;  Ashworth,  W.  W., 
Northern  Electric  Co.,  121  Shearer  St., 
Montreal;  Bulmer,  H.  O.,  Canadian  General 
Electric,  Peterborough,  Ont.;  Burbank,  E. 
F.,  Canadian  General  Electric,  Peterbor¬ 
ough;  Bushlen,  H.  E.,  Canadian  Bridge  Co., 
Walkerville,  Ont.;  Clark,  L.  D.,  Dominion 


An  Ideal  Savings  System 


An  Endowment  Policy  in  the  Mutual  Life  of  Canada  is 
in  reality  a  Savings  Deposit  that  in  five,  ten,  fifteen;  twenty 
or  more  years  will  constitute  a  very  welcome  nest-egg.  An 
annual  premium  varying  with  the  length  of  the  endowment 
will  assure  you  a  neat  sum  at  a  time  when  you  will  find 
many  uses  for  a  little  extra  capital.  At  small  personal  sac¬ 
rifice  you  are  guaranteed  a  definite  sum  at  a  definite  time. 
Isn’t  this  worth  a  second  thought? 


as. MUTUAL  LIFE 

OF  CANADA 


HUME  CRONYN, 
President. 


W.  H.  SOMERVILLE, 
General  Manager. 
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Explorers,  Ltd.,  Toronto;  Cornell,  E.  R., 
Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co.,  Nia¬ 
gara  Falls,  N.Y.;  Corneil,  R.  B.,  Aluminum 
Co.  of  Canada,  Sterling  Road,  Toronto; 
Craighead,  D.  H.,  Canadian  General  Elec¬ 
tric,  Peterborough;  Cranston,  P.  G.,  Bell 
Telephone  Company,  Montreal;  Doak,  F.  C., 
Canadian  National  Telegraphs,  Toronto; 
Durham,  G.  D.,  Alcoa  Power  Co.,  Kenogami, 
Que.;  Fail  bairn,  H.  W.,  Geological  Survey, 
Ottawa;  Frisken,  0.  J.,  Trane  Company  of 
Canada,  Toronto;  Hambley,  J.  M.,  Canadian 
General  Electric,  Peterborough;  Hart,  W. 
0.,  Engineering  Department,  General  Mo¬ 
tors  of  Canada,  Oshawa;  Heilig,  C.  G., 
Westinghouse  Co.,  Hamilton;  Henderson,  J., 
F.,  297  First  Av'e.,  Ottawa;  Hickman,  T. 
E.,  Canadian  Explosives,  Ltd.,  Canada  Ce¬ 
ment  Bldg.,  Montreal;  Jenkins,  W.  S.,  Met¬ 
allurgical  Dept.,  International  Nickel  Co., 
Copper  Cliff,  Ont.;  Jones,  J.  F.,  c/o  J.  A. 
Vance,  General  Contractor,  Woodstock, 
Ont.;  Ketiladze,  G.  S.,  Northern  Electric 
Co.,  637  Craig  St.,  Montreal;  Loney,  W.  J., 
Canadian  Explosives  Ltd.,  Canada  Cement 
Bldg.,  Montreal;  MacDonald,  C.  W.,  Britan¬ 
nia  Mining  and  Smelting  Co.,  Britannia 
Beach,  B.C.;  MacGregor,  K.R.,Abana  Mines, 
Dupuy,  Que.;  McKillop,  D.B.,  Phoenix, Alta.; 
Mather,  K.  R.,  Canadian  General  Elec¬ 
tric,  Peterborough;  Miller,  C.  H.,  Inter¬ 
national  Harvester  Co.,  Hamilton;  Milne,  J. 
M.,  Atwood  Engineering  Co.,  640  Craig  St. 
W.,  Montreal;  Nagel,  M.  E.,  c/o  F.  M.  Con¬ 
nell,  Mining  Engineer,  350  Bay  St.,  Toron¬ 


to;  Parliment,  Herbert,  with  F.  X.  Halm, 
Winnipeg,  Prospector;  Phelan,  M.  A.  A., 
Dominion  Engineering  Co.,  Lachine,  Que.; 
Plewes,  A.  C.,  51  James  St.,  Brockville, 
Ont.;  Pooler,  G.  D.,  R.C.A.F.;  Pound,  W.  T., 
Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Co.,  Sturgeon 
Falls,  Ont.;  Price,  F.  A.,  c/o  Price  Bros., 
Quebec;  Rabeau,  E.  F.,  Canadian  General 
Electric,  Peterborough;  Rees,  H.  S.,  Dept, 
of  Railways  and  Canals,  Ottawa;  Roy,  Phil, 
Dominion  Bridge  Co.,  Lachine,  Que.;  Ryan, 
Edward,  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  Montreal; 
Simpkinson,  C.  H.,  Consolidated  Smelting 
and  Refining  Co.,  Trail,  B.C.;  Styles,  H.  J., 
c/o  Chief  Engineer,  Welland  Ship  Canal, 
Welland,  Ont.;  Taylor,  B.  S.,  246  First  Ave., 
Ottawa,  Ont.;  Twidale,  M.  A.,  Central  Mani¬ 
toba  Mines,  Wadhope,  Man.;  Williams, 
A.  R.,  Dept,  of  Chemistry,  Queen’s  Univer¬ 
sity;  Wilson,  B.  T.,  B.Sc.,  Dominion  Explor¬ 
ers  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

GENERAL 

H.  A.  Calvin,  who  represents  the  bene¬ 
factors  of  the  University  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  Mrs.  Calvin,  of  Toronto,  on 
April  22,  celebrated  their  golden  wedding 
anniversary.  All  alumni  will  unite  in  con¬ 
gratulating  these  loyal  friends  of  Queen’s 
on  this  occasion. 

Professor  Logan,  of  the  chemistry  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  University,  and  Mrs.  Logan 
were  bereaved  on  June  7  by  the  death  of 
their  infant  son,  John  Alan. 
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DISTINGUISHED  GRADUATES  OF  QUEEN’S 

JOHN  H.  BUCHANAN,  B.A.,  M.D.,  D.D. 

B y  W.  M.  ROCHESTER,  B.A.,  D.D. 


DR.  JOHN  BUCHANAN  is  widely 
known  and  affectionately  regarded 
throughout  The  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Canada  as  “Our  Missionary  to  the 
Bhils.”  Of  course  he  is  not  the 
Church’s  only  representative  there  but 
stands  among  his  fellow  workers  as  the 
pioneer  missionary  to  that  interesting 
people  and  the  veteran  in  the  field. 
“Buchanan”  and  the  “Bhils”  alliteratively 
go  well  together,  but  the  relation  is  just 
as  happy  in  fact  as  in  literary  conceit,  and 
in  the  thought  of  the  Church  to  which  he 
belongs  the  two  are  inseparable.  Though 
now  on  furlough,  a  furlough  which  is 
likely  to  be  protracted  on  account  of  a 
severe  accident  which  might  well  have 
cost  his  life,  his  “heart  is  in  the  high¬ 
lands”  with  this  despised  and  neglected, 
but  interesting  and  promising  people,  the 
original  inhabitants  of  Southern  India 
who  were  driven  to  the  fastnesses  of  the 
hills  and  the  jungle  by  the  Hindu  migra¬ 
tion  from  the  North. 

“Monkey  Men”  they  were  called  by 
their  supplanters,  quite  below  the  level  of 
human .  beings  and  therefore  to  be  rele¬ 
gated  to  neglect  and  hopelessness.  It  is 
the  Christian  missionary’s  business,  how¬ 
ever,  to  go  to  the  “lost  sheep,”  the  low¬ 
est  and  worst  of  men,  and  they  have  been 
loyal  to  their  trust.  Witness  the  com¬ 
mendation  of  Christian  missions  in  Tierra 
del  Fuego  by  Darwin.  Dr.  Buchanan, 
therefore,  found  among  the  Bhils  his 
later  sphere  of  missionary  endeavor.  Just 


now  he  is  with  them  only  in  thought.  In 
the  isolation  of  the  Toronto  Hospital  he 
thinks,  prays,  plans,  writes,  speaks,  and 
collects  for  the  work  among  his  self- 
chosen  wards. 

Since  his  return  to  Canada,  he  has  been 
accorded  a  high  place  in  the  councils  of 
his  Church,  having  been  elected  unani¬ 
mously  in  June,  1928,  to  be  Moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly,  the  third  foreign 
missionary  to  be  thus  honored.  His  pre¬ 
decessors  in  that  office,  only  two  since 
the  union  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches 
in  1875,  were  Rev.  Dr.  George  Leslie 
MacKay  of  Formosa,  1894,  the  “Black- 
bearded  Barbarian,”  as  the  natives  of  the 
island  beautiful  first  designated  him,  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Murdoch  MacKenzie  of  Honan, 
1913,  now  a  minister  of  the  United 
Church. 

The  mission  field  is  not  the  ideal  pre¬ 
paration  in  some  respects  at  least  for  that 
responsible  post,  for  example,  to  preside 
over  so  large  and  sometimes  so  intract¬ 
able  a  body  as  the  General  Assembly. 
What  training  and  experience,  however, 
fail  to  furnish,  native  wit  may  supply,  as 
was  the  case  in  more  than  one  instance  in 
Dr.  Buchanan’s  tenure  of  office.  At  the 
Assembly  in  Regina  a  practical  joker 
sought  to  rouse  the  ire  of  a  somewhat 
contentious  fellow-commissioner  by  ig¬ 
noring  the  injunction  of  the  Assembly  re¬ 
straining  him  and  the  members  of  his 
Presbytery  from  voting  on  the  issue.  The 
joke  succeeded  to  the  fullest  measure  of 
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its  perpetrator's  expectations,  and  his 
victim  called  loudly  for  the  judgment  of 
the  Assembly  upon  the  offending  mem¬ 
ber.  The  situation  for  a  moment  was 
tense,  as  might  easily  be  imagined.  How¬ 
ever,  the  solemnity  of  anticipated  disci¬ 
plinary  action  suddenly  gave  place  to  up¬ 
roarious  mirth  when  the  Moderator,  see- 


He  is  the  son  of  William  Buchanan  and 
was  born  at  Washington,  Oxford,  Onta¬ 
rio.  The  family  moved  to  Glenmorris  in 
John’s  early  youth  and  there  in  the  public 
school  he  learned  the  rudiments.  These 
early  years  were  spent  in  the  healthful 
surroundings  of  the  farm  where  he  stored 
vitality  by  following  the  plough  and  shar- 


JOHN  H.  BUCHANAN,  Arts  ’85 


ing  a  way  of  escape  for  himself  and  the 
Assembly  too  from  an  awkward  dilemma, 
declared  that  the  Assembly  had  not  noted 
anything  requiring  its  judicial  attention. 

This  is  Dr.  Buchanan  as  we  see  him 
now  in  these  late  years  in  his  career  as  a 
minister  and  missionary.  His  first  step, 
however,  into  this  wide  area  of  public 
recognition  was  his  leaving  Glenmorris, 
Ontario,  at  an  early  age  to  enter  upon 
more  advanced  studies  in  Brantford  High 
School  with  the  purpose  of  preparing  for 
the  ministry. 

J 


ing  in  other  body-building  and  generally 
wholesome  activities,  the  benefits  of 
which  stand  to  his  credit  still,  and  very 
much  so  in  the  recent  heavy  strain  upon 
his  physical  resources. 

Of  character-moulding  influences  in 
those  plastic  years  we  get  some  glimpses. 
At  the  early  age  of  nine  he  recited  the 
Shorter  Catechism  and  came  into  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  first  Bible,  the  gift  of  his 
father.  A  wise  and  sympathetic  older 
sister  saw  him  safely  through  the  crisis 
of  a  religious  experience  which  fixed  his 
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purpose  to  become  a  minister  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel. 

Evidently  discipline  prevailed  in  his 
home,  for  Dr.  Buchanan  relates  with 
some  hilarity,  although  the  experience 
was  a  sombre  one,  the  story  of  a  sound 
thrashing  he  received  at  the  hands  of  his 
father  for  having  run  amuck  in  the  barn¬ 
yard  among  the  hens  and  having  climbed 
to  the  top  of  the  barn,  both  offences  hav¬ 
ing  been  committed  on  Sunday. 

In  Brantford  he  came  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  good  and  zealous  Presbyterian 
elder  whose  name  is  widely  known  for 
Christian  service,  Dr.  Nichol.  He  it  was 
who  first  encouraged  the  aspiring  student 
to  open  his  mouth  in  public  at  Y.M.C.A. 
meetings  and  other  religious  services. 

From  the  Brantford  High  School  he 
fared  forth  to  Queen’s  to  complete  his 
University  course.  He  entered  the  sec¬ 
ond  year,  having  taken  the  first  year  in 
Brantford.  From  the  University  he  en¬ 
tered  the  Theological  College,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1887.  During  the  last 
year  in  Theological  College,  he  combined 
the  first  year  in  medicine  with  his  theo¬ 
logical  studies.  Then  he  proceeded  to 
New  York  where  he  took  one  term  in 
medicine.  A  companion  in  this  course 
was  a  young  man  from  Toronto  who  later 
won  extraordinary  success  and  world 
fame  as  a  medical  missionary  in  India, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Wanless,  now  Sir  William 
Wanless.  A  summer  term  in  a  medical 
college  in  Vermont  whose  standing  was 
recognized  in  the  Old  Country,  brought 
his  training  in  medicine  and  his  academic 
career  to  a  close. 

In  school  and  college  days  he  evinced 
some  prowess  in  athletics.  He  was  the 
proud  winner  of  a  walking-match  at 
Lucknow,  Ontario,  which  enriched  his 
exchequer  by  ten  dollars,  a  goodly  sum 
in  those  days.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
football  team  of  Oueen’s  and  was  a 
speedy  runner  and  could  have  excelled  in 


that  form  of  athletic  competition.  As  he 
tells  the  story  himself,  he  found  his  match 
in  Dasriya,  a  notorious  character  among 
the  Bhils  and  for  some  time  an  outlaw. 

“A  year  before  I  had  a  hot,  weary 
chase  after  him  when  he  had  carried  off 
nine  goats  belonging  to  a  man  living  near. 
Alone  I  got  the  goats  into  my  hands,  but, 
frightened  as  they  were,  they  got  past  me, 
and  then  tying  up  my  horse  to  a  tree  I 
followed  after  them  over  hills  where  the 
horse  could  not  go.  But  Dasriya,  nimble, 
fine,  athletic  fellow  that  he  was,  with  his 
companions  managed  in  the  jungle  to 
whip  up  the  goats  again  and  get  them  off 
after  all.  If  the  old  football  boys  of 
Queen’s  had  seen  the  chase  they  would 
have  shouted  'Go  in  Queen’s’ ;  but  I 
think  that  if  they  could  have  been  at  the 
top  of  one  of  the  mountain  peaks  and 
seen  these  men  of  the  jungle  hurrying  off 
the  prize  clean  out  of  sight  of  their  old 
comrade,  they  would  have  as  truly  shout¬ 
ed  'Hurrah  for  the  Bhil’.” 

Various  Christian  activities  were  shared 
with  his  studies.  He  worked  in  the  evan¬ 
gelistic  meetings  held  in  the  City  Hall 
under  collegiate  auspices  and  occasionally 
spoke.  He  was  Queen’s  representative 
at  the  conference  of  student  volunteers  at 
The  Moody  School  at  Mount  Hermon, 
Mass.  His  first  experience  of  home  mis¬ 
sion  work  was  in  the  West  and  to  such 
effect  did  he  labor  that  he  still  receives 
contributions  to  his  work  from  those 
whom  he  had  then  helped. 

A  characteristic  incident  belongs  to 
these  college  days.  A  students’  meeting 
was  in  progress  under  the  direction  of  a 
visiting  leader  when  cards  were  passed 
to  be  signed  by  those  ready  to  enlist  for 
foreign  work.  Many  responded  to  the 
appeal  and  signed  the  cards  but,  although 
it  was  generally  accepted  that  Buchanan 
looked  forward  to  this  work,  he  withheld 
his  signature.  He  would  not  publicly 
commit  himself  under  the  high  pressure 
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of  fervid  appeal,  regarding  decision  as  a 
momentous  matter  requiring  time  for 
well-considered  judgment.  The  event 
justified  his  caution.  In  this  circle  of 
students,  the  parable  of  Jesus  was  again 
in  measure  re-enacted,  for  of  the  many 
who  said  they  would  go  but  a  few  finally 
went.  This  man,  however,  who  counted 
the  cost  and  delayed  his  public  declara¬ 
tion,  later  took  up  the  torch. 

Having  definitely  chosen  foreign  work, 
his  next  perplexity  was  the  choice  of  a 
field.  Like  the  great  David  Livingstone, 
his  thoughts  turned  first  to  China.  Again, 
like  Livingstone  whose  thoughts  were 
diverted  from  China  to  Africa,  Dr.  Bu¬ 
chanan  settled  upon  India  and  accepted 
appointment  from  the  Foreign  Mission 
Board  of  The  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Canada.  The  year  1888  found  him  set¬ 
tled  in  Ujjain,  Central  India,  where  he 
was  joined  by  Miss  Mary  MacKay,  M.D., 
an  alumnus  of  Mount  Allison,  N.B.,  and 
a  graduate  of  the  Women’s  Medical  Col¬ 
lege,  Toronto,  whose  native  place  was 
Riverton,  Pictou  Co.,  N.S.,  and  who  be¬ 
came  his  wife. 

Memorials  of  his  work  there  are  the 
Mission  Bungalow  and  the  dispensary  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  for  both  of  which 
Dr.  Buchanan  secured  the  necessary  land 
grants.  In  this  place  he  ministered  to  the 
leper  colony.  In  strict  interpretation  of 
his  Master’s  command,  “Heal  the  sick ; 
cleanse  the  leper,”  he  gave  much  time  to 
these  outcasts,  to  alleviate  their  sufferings 
and  to  imbue  them  with  the  hopes  em¬ 
bodied  in  his  Christian  message.  His  as¬ 
sociation  with  them  holds  one  pathetic 
memory,  for,  in  one  small  corner  of  the 
area  occupied  by  this  colony,  he  found 
the  only  available  spot  to  lay  the  body  of 
an  infant  daughter  who  died  at  the  age 
of  one  and  one-half  years. 

From  Ujjain  he  went  to  Mhow  and 
later  to  Amkhut. 

Like  the  founding  of  the  McAll  mis¬ 


sion  in  Paris,  his  choice  of  the  Bhil  field 
followed  hard  upon  a  tour  of  their  vil¬ 
lages  in  1895.  The  activities  of  that  jour¬ 
ney  were  an  earnest  of  subsequent  labors 
for  his  was  “a  loving  service  from  hut  to 
hut  among  the  poorest  of  the  poor.”  He 
was  fortunate  at  this  time  in  having  the 
friendship  and  support  of  a  British  offi¬ 
cer,  Captain  B.  de  Lassoe,  a  devout  Chris¬ 
tian  and  a  lover  of  the  Bhils,  who,  with 
him,  cherished  the  prospect  of  a  Bhil 
Christian  nation  in  the  heart  of  India. 
Upon  Capt.  de  Lassoe’s  advice,  Amkhut 
was  chosen  as  the  centre  for  the  new 
work. 

In  Dr.  Buchanan's  new  sphere  patience 
required  its  perfect  work.  These  timid, 
because  long-oppressed,  people  were  not 
easy  of  access  and  prolonged  effort  was 
necessary  to  win  their  confidence.  To  this 
end  Dr.  Buchanan’s  medical  skill,  his  evi¬ 
dent  desire  to  be  friendly  even  with  the 
lowest  and  the  worst,  his  industrial  work, 
and  his  Christ-like  service  in  the  days  of 
famine  and  cholera  opened  doors  which 
to  all  other  approaches  would  have  re¬ 
mained  closed.  Resolved  to  make  the 
people  independent,  he  did  the  work 
alone,  and  with  tools  in  hand  trained 
these  “monkey  men”  to  be  capable  ma¬ 
sons  and  carpenters,  while  at  the  same 
time  prosecuting  his  evangelistic  work. 
The  building  of  character  went  hand  in 
hand  with  the  erection  of  houses  of  wood 
and  stone.  As  someone  has  expressed  it: 

“By  the  side  of  the  low  building  of  mud 
and  stone  which  for  five  years  served  as 
church,  hospital,  school,  and  home,  he 
built  a  temple,  a  spiritual  house  not  made 
with  hands.” 

Of  his  experience  during  the  great 
famine,  he  writes: 

“The  year  past  has  been  a  wonderful 
year  darkened  by  famine,  cholera  and 
death,  but  brightened  by  opportunities 
undreamed  of  for  ministering  to  the  des¬ 
titute  and  giving  the  Gospel  to  the  poor. 
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To  know  the  Bhils  whether  in  prosperity 
or  adversity  is  to  have  one’s  heart  drawn 
out  to  them  in  earnest  yearning  for  their 
salvation.” 

Before  leaving  for  his  second  furlough 
after  having  been  six  years  among  the 
Bhils,  he  completed  Kennedy  Hall,  the 
home  for  himself  and  Mrs.  Buchanan 
and  their  family  at  Amkhut.  The  money 
was  provided  by  friends  in  Canada  and 
the  labor  by  children  of  the  jungle. 

Of  his  labors  at  this  time,  one  who  vis¬ 
ited  the  field  in  1911  says: 

“Dr.  Buchanan  is  evangelist,  teacher, 
physician,  agriculturist,  master,  philoso¬ 
pher,  and  friend.” 

He,  himself,  sums  up  his  work  upon 
his  return  from  furlough : 

“Where  seven  years  ago  there  were 
only  wild  people,  cattle  lifters,  thieves, 
devil  worshippers,  the  drunken,  riotous, 
and  ignorant,  now  we  have  masons,  car¬ 
penters,  brick-makers,  and  sawyers ;  a 
large  number  of  sober,  steady,  literate 
worshippers  of  the  true  God;  a  people 
who  gather  not  for  the  drunken  dance  but 
for  the  weekly,  and  for  many  of  them, 
the  daily  worship  of  God  and  the  study 
of  His  Word.  Our  souls  go  out  in  ado¬ 
ration  crying, 

“  ‘What  hath  God  wrought  ?’  ” 

To  the  work  of  evangelization  which 
was  his  paramount  aim,  he  consecrated 
his  medical  skill,  industrial  enterprise, 
educational  work,  and  even  that  of  the 
banker,  so  far  at  least  as  showing  the 
people  how  to  get  out  of  debt  and  to  keep 
out. 

An  example  of  that  service  which 
opened  doors  is  given  by  Miss  Ruth  Bu¬ 
chanan  in  the  story  of  Kaliya : 

“That  afternoon  in  the  hunt  it  was 
Kaliya  who  happened  to  waken  a  sleeping 
boar.  Kaliya  was  still  in  his  late  ’teens, 
tall,  lithe,  and  quick  of  mind  and  limb, 
but  the  boar  charged  before  he  could  leap 


aside.  It  ripped  his  thigh  with  one  dirty ' 
tusk  in  a  long  and  ugly  gash. 

“They  carried  him  home  to  his  house 
under  the  tari  palms.  He  was  in  a  bad 
way,  and  they  knew  it.  That  was  why 
they  were  finally  persuaded  to  see  if  the 
Sahib  in  the  tent  could  help  them.  How 
his  heart  rejoiced,  the  heart  of  the  wait¬ 
ing  Sahib,  when  he  received  the  deputa¬ 
tion  at  his  tent  door!  Rejoiced  and 
feared,  too,  for  he  felt  it  a  crisis !  I  have 
often  heard  him  tell  how  he  prayed  as  he 
turned  for  his  little,  old  medical  kit.  The 
needles  were  much  the  worse  for  mon¬ 
soon  rains ;  there  was  no  assistant  to  give 
chloroform — no  assistant  but  Kaliya  him¬ 
self.  He  held  his  own  leg  firmly  as 
father  forced  the  reluctant  needle  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  through  the  ragged 
flesh.  Neither  his  hand  nor  his  leg 
flinched ;  not  a  muscle  twitched ;  he  made 
no  sound.  T  wondered,’  father  always 
says  at  this  point  in  the  story,  ‘what  these 
people  were  made  of  anyway.  Had  they 
no  nerves?  Were  they  insensible  to 
pain  ?’  I  glanced  up  at  Kaliya’s  face.  His 
forehead  and  nose  were  covered  with 
heavy  drops  of  perspiration;  his  lips  were 
pressed  in  a  straight,  thin  line.  ‘They 
feel  all  right,’  he  thought,  ‘they  do  feel; 
but  they  have  grit,  Scotch  grit.  That’s 
the  kind  that’s  worth  waiting  and  work¬ 
ing  for.  The  Bhils  for  Christ!’  ‘He 
shall  see  of  the  travail  of  His  soul,  and 
be  satisfied’.” 

Before  Kaliya  had  recovered,  there 
were  many  visits  to  the  low  house  under 
the  ragged  shadow  of  the  palms,  and 
more  than  one  friend  made.  So  the  word 
spread,  “The  white  man’s  medicine  is 
good ;  the  work  of  his  hands  gives  health. 
Indeed,  he  has  come  to  help  us.” 

In  the  crisis  in  his  Church  precipitated 
by  the  movement  for  union  he  decided  to 
remain  Presbyterian,  following  a  visit  to 
Canada  in  1922.  He  believed  that  the 
result  to  The  Presbyterian  Church  in 
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Canada  would  be  disruption  and  having 
determined  his  course,  he  gave  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  in  an  open  letter,  his  views  and  made 
known  his  decision. 

In  addition  to  the  infant  who  died  in 
India,  three  children  were  born  to  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Buchanan,  one  son,  W.  C. 
Buchanan,  and  two  daughters,  Ruth  and 
Edith,  all  graduates  of  Queen’s;  Ruth 
with  the  gold  medal  in  French. 

Dr.  Buchanan's  work  in  India  could 
not  pass  unnoticed,  and  in  1913  he  was 
honored  by  the  British  Government  by 
the  bestowal  of  the  Kaiser-i-Hind  gold 
medal  “for  conspicuous  service  involving 
courage  and  sacrifice.”  The  Maharajah 
of  Ali  Raj  pur  gave  him  the  land  for  the 
Amkhut  school,  money  to  build,  and 
pledged  R.300  monthly  toward  the  sal¬ 
ary  of  a  lady  doctor. 

Further  honor  was  bestowed  upon  him 
by  being  appointed  the  representative  of 
the  British  Government  to  visit  Southern 
Rajputana,  where  the  southern  Bhils 
were  in  revolt,  to  allay  their  fears  and  to 
report  upon  conditions. 

In  1913  Queen’s  University  conferred 
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upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divin¬ 
ity. 

Sorrows  were  the  accompaniment  of 
these  honors.  Mrs.  Buchanan’s  health 
gave  way,  and  while  awaiting  in  Dr. 
Wanless'  hospital  at  Miraj  a  serious  oper¬ 
ation,  news  came  of  the  death  of  their 
only  son  in  England,  who  was  serving 
with  the  First  Canadian  Contingent,  fa¬ 
miliarly  and  appreciatively  known  in  Col¬ 
lege  as  “Scotty" — a  very  fine  and  popu¬ 
lar  lad.  Then  the  dread  scourge,  influ¬ 
enza,  swept  over  the  Amkhut  district  tak¬ 
ing  terrible  toll  and  bringing  grief  to  Dr. 
Buchanan  in  the  loss  of  many  Bhil  Chris¬ 
tians,  his  children  in  Christ.  Twice  he 
was  compelled  on  account  of  Airs.  Bu¬ 
chanan’s  ill-health  to  leave  the  Bhils  and 
serve  at  Mhow. 

Still  confined  to  hospital  but  making 
gratifying  progress  toward  recovery,  Dr. 
Buchanan,  though  just  past  the  three- 
score-and-ten,  looks  forward  to  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  his  life’s  work.  He  has  done 
well  and  has  nobly  earned  retirement  and 
repose,  but  for  that  his  resolute  spirit  is 
not  yet  ready. 
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GLIMPSES 

OF  OUT-OF-WAY  PEOPLE  AND  PLACES 

By  Robert  England,  Arts  ’21 


TO  see  Europe  with  the  detachment  of 
the  overseas  visitor  or  to  see  the 
overseas  visitor  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
resident  in  London  rekindles  interest  in 
life  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
from  my  vantage  point  both  views  are 
open.  At  some  time  or  other  most  Cana¬ 
dians  visiting  Europe  shop  in  Cockspur 
Street,  comparing  berths,  studying  routes 
and  buying  transportation.  There  is  much 
that  one  might  write  about  distinguished 
overseas  visitors  who  come  to  London 
but  as  a  general  rule  notabilities  are  a 
safe,  sensible  sort  of  people  and  not  half 
so  interesting  as  those  somewhat  less  dis¬ 
tinguished.  On  the  other  hand  I  have 
been  fortunate  in  being  a  detached  spec¬ 
tator  of  a  general  strike,  two  general  elec¬ 
tions,  a  debate  between  “Jix”  and  “Jim” 
in  the  Albert  Hall,  the  League  of  Nations 
in  one  of  its  somnolent  moods,  Paris 
when  the  franc  was  falling  and  Berlin 
from  time  to  time  during  the  period  of 
re-establishment  of  German  credit  and 
business. 

Amazing  changes,  social,  economic  and 
political,  have  taken  place  throughout 
Europe  in  the  past  six  years  but  for 
once  I  wish  to  run  counter  to  modern 
newspaper  publicity  and  turn  my  back  on 
both  the  important  people  and  great  do¬ 
ings  in  favour  of  people  and  places  less 
well-known  that  have  interested  me. 

I  have  been  fortunate  in  getting 
glimpses  of  practically  every  country  in 
Europe  with  the  exception  of  Russia: 
vine-clad  slopes  and  crumbling  castles 
along  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  old  hill 
towns  basking  in  the  Italian  sun,  the  pur¬ 
ple  peaks  and  gloomy  defiles  of  the  Bal¬ 
kan  ranges,  the  quaint  half-oriental  vil¬ 
lages  fringing  the  lower  Danube,  Carpa¬ 


thian  forests,  Magyar  plains,  Tzigane 
bands,  the  bulbous  domes  of  Russian 
churches,  the  crowded  villages  of  East¬ 
ern  Galicia,  the  calm  clear  air  of  the  cool 
Alps,  the  blue  of  Italian  lakes  and  the 
setting  sun  lighting  up  the  Palace  of  the 
Doges  in  Venice  as  seen  in  the  evening 
returning  from  the  Lido. 

These  things  mean  little  to  those  who 
have  not  seen  them  but  those  who  have 
once  enjoyed  them  would  fain  return. 
They  constitute  the  common  memories  of 
travel,  but  there  are  also  the  small  special 
happenings  which  are  unforgettable.  I 
remember  a  wedding  ceremony  amongst 
Croatian  peasants  in  the  hilly  country 
near  Zagreb  in  winter  when  the  tobog¬ 
gan  knocked  over  the  bridal  party  on  the 
way  to  the  church  and  we  were  denied 
seeing  the  departure  of  the  newly  mar¬ 
ried  pair  as  the  priest  kept  them  in  the 
church  until  the  arrival  of  the  police 
hours  later  to  make  a  “protocol”  of  evi¬ 
dence — but  then  time  means  so  little  in 
the  Balkans. 

Then  there  was  that  dinner  in  a  Lem¬ 
berg  cafe  when  my  two  companions  were 
an  ardent  Russian  Imperialist  and  refugee 
on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  a  Men¬ 
shevik  and  former  friend  of  Trotsky. 
They  disagreed  about  everything  except 
their  love  for  a  very  viscid  sweet  wine 
called  mjod  (much  used  at  birthday  fes¬ 
tivals  by  the  Jews  in  Russia).  I  was  as¬ 
sured  it  had  the  quality  of  robbing  one  of 
the  faculty  of  locomotion,  leaving  the 
other  faculties  more  alive,  but  I  refused 
to  experiment. 

Then  there  was  the  visit  I  paid  to  the 
Metropolitan  of  the  Greek  Catholic 
Church,  Count  Andrew  Scheptyzkyj,  the 
peasant  bishop,  a  tall  bearded,  impressive 
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and  romantic  figure  dressed  in  a  black 
cassock  and  leather  girdle,  who  had  suf¬ 
fered  imprisonment  in  Russia  and  is  re¬ 
vered  and  loved  by  his  people,  who  lives 
in  an  old  scarred  palace  with  cobble-stone 
courtyard  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  city. 

Then  there  have  been  the  glimpses  I 
have  been  able  to  get  of  those  wanderers 
over  Europe,  the  Russian  refugees,  the 
remnants  of  Denikin’s  and  Koltchak’s 
armies,  sad  economic  wreckage,  gleaning 
precarious  livings  throughout  the  Balkans 
and  in  Western  Europe. 

Another  curious  refugee,  Colonel  Gari¬ 
baldi,  who  like  the  dove  sent  out  from  the 
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ark  “could  find  no  resting  place,”  called 
on  me  once  in  an  effort  to  enter  Canada. 
Unable  to  return  to  Italy  and  after  a  po¬ 
litical  trial  deported  from  France,  he  had 
arrived  in  England  only  to  be  given  in¬ 
structions  to  leave.  He  sailed  for  South 
America,  but  no  government  could  admit 
him  for  long  without  a  passport.  It  may 
be  of  interest  to  say  he  produced  a  docu¬ 
ment  to  show  that  his  celebrated  father 
was  once  a  British  subject  and  held  an 
educational  post  in  New  South  Wales. 

The  business  of  emigration  brings  one 
into  touch  very  closely  with  the  human 
side  of  life;  tragedy  and  comedy  inter¬ 
mingle  freqeuently  and  whole  life  stories 
are  told  or  concealed — husbands  in  a  new 
land  forgetting  their  families  at  home, 
wives  who  on  being  sent  for  by  the  hus¬ 
bands  have  children  the  husband  knows 


nothing  about,  and  agitators  who  attempt 
to  move  from  country  to  country  spread¬ 
ing  their  particular  doctrine.  One  young 
Dutch  immigrant  married  his  fiancee  by 
proxy  before  she  set  out  to  join  him  in 
Canada,  a  practice  which  is  quite  legal  in 
Holland  and  certainly  in  this  case  proved 
a  convenience  to  both  the  bridegroom  and 
the  bride. 

But  amongst  all  the  interesting  out-of¬ 
way  persons  I  have  met,  the  most  roman¬ 
tic  from  my  standpoint  were :  a  Canadian, 
a  Hungarian-born  naturalized  Canadian, 
and  an  Englishwoman. 

The  Canadian  was  Dr.  Rose,  Mani¬ 
toba-born  and  a  Rhodes  scholar,  who 
after  graduation  in  1905.  proceeded  to 
Oxford,  returning  to  Wesley  College  at 
Winnipeg  as  a  lecturer.  In  1912  he  set 
out  for  Europe  once  again,  studying  at 
Leipzig  and  Berlin,  but  in  1914  he  and 
his  wife  were  made  prisoners  of  war  in 
Austrian  hands  near  Teschen.  He  made 
good  use  of  his  time,  for  we  next  find  him 
at  the  Peace  Conference  as  expert  on  the 
Silesian  dispute  between  Poles  and 
Czechs.  Subsequently  Poland  claimed 
him  for  nine  years  where  he  did  wonder¬ 
ful  service  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  at  the 
same  time  pursuing  his  studies,  specially 
in  the  ancient  city  of  Cracow.  At  the 
Jagellonian  University  there  Dr.  Rose 
presented  his  thesis  on  “Stanislas  Kon- 
arski”  to  the  department  of  history  and 
was  granted  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phil¬ 
osophy.  Not  for  four  hundred  years  had 
the  University  honoured  thus  an  Anglo- 
Saxon.  His  predecessor  was  a  monk 
who  wandered  across  Europe  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  lecturing  at  Cracow  from 
December,  1518,  for  seven  years,  having 
been  probably  given  the  degree  of  Mas¬ 
ter.  This  early  student  and  teacher,  Leon¬ 
ard  Coxe,  a  noted  humanist,  seems  to 
have  been  a  poet  of  parts,  for  he  got  into 
trouble  towards  the  end  of  his  stay  in 
Cracow  because  of  some  nasty  verses 
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written  about  a  colleague  which,  like  Lu¬ 
ther,  he  nailed  to  the  door  of  the  lecture 
hall.  He  was  brought  to  justice  and  next 
is  found  in  Paris  as  tutor  of  a  young  no¬ 
bleman  who  later  became  a  famous 
bishop.  In  1549 — twenty  years  later — he 
died  in  his  bed  in  his  English  homeland, 
more  fortunate  than  most  wandering 
scholars  of  those  days. 

Dr.  Rose  has  been  true  to  the  tradition 
of  his  predecessor  as  to  travel,  for  he  is 
a  Western  Canadian  who  spent  fifteen 
years  in  Central  Europe  at  a  time  when 
nations  were  being  re-born  and  the  whole 
political  structure  was  in  the  melting  pot. 

Dr.  Rose’s  thesis  has  been  published  by 
Jonathan  Cape  and  is  a  scholarly  study 
of  educational  reform  of  eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury  Poland.  He  speaks  Polish  and  Ger¬ 
man  and  his  wife  speaks  Ukrainian.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  United  States  have  cap¬ 
tured  him  to  teach  sociology  in  Dart¬ 
mouth  College,  but  there  are  few  men  in 
the  British  Empire  who  know  more  of 
Central  Europe  than  this  bronzed,  firm- 
jawed  representative  of  the  best  that  our 
Manitoba  schools  can  produce.  His  book 
deserves  a  wider  public  than  the  academic 
specialists  for  whom  it  was  intended. 

The  next  personality  is  associated  with 
Saskatchewan.  Born  in  Hungary  of  Cal¬ 
vinist  stock,  Dr.  Frank  Hoffman  took  his 
degree  in  agriculture  and  after  studying 
law  became  a  professor  in  Hungary.  In 
1906  he  was  member  of  the  delegation 
which  came  to  Canada  from  Hungary  to 
study  argiculture  and  he  was  associated 
with  the  introduction  into  Western  Can¬ 
ada  of  the  Hungarian  pheasant.  In  1914 
he  went  on  a  similar  mission  to  Russia  as 
the  guest  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Some  months  later,  as  a  Hun¬ 
garian  officer,  he  was  a  prisoner  in  Rus¬ 
sian  hands.  Sent  to  Siberia,  he  spent  his 
spare  time  in  camp,  picking  up  Russian 
and  fortifying  his  knowledge  of  Turkish. 
In  1917  the  Bolsheviks  endeavoured  to 


get  a  number  of  the  war  prisoners  to 
serve  in  the  Red  Army.  The  Hungarians 
objected  to  this,  delegating  Dr.  Hoffman 
to  be  their  spokesman.  Those  who  know 
him  will  know  that  he  spared  no  pains  to 
point  out  in  the  fullest  detail  to  the  Bol¬ 
sheviks  the  error  of  their  Soviet  ways, 
with  the  result  that  he  was  marked  down 
for  execution.  With  the  help  of  his  fel¬ 
low  prisoners  he  escaped  and  after  many 
adventures  finally  linked  up  with  a  band 
of  Khirgiz,  one  of  the  most  primitive 
nomad  tribes  in  Asia.  Living  on  goats’ 
milk  and  garbed  in  goats’  skin  he  re¬ 
mained  with  them  for  six  months  as  they 
drove  their  herds  from  pasture  to  pasture, 
a  feat  which  few  Europeans  have  accom¬ 
plished.  Finally  by  moving  from  tribe 
to  tribe  he  arrived  at  Vladivostok.  Here 
dressed  in  his  strange  garb  he  explained 
his  plight  to  the  British  Military  Mission 
who  found  him  western  clothes  and  en¬ 
gaged  him  as  interpreter.  Thus  he 
donned  the  khaki  of  a  British  Tommy. 
British  troops  returning  from  Vladivo¬ 
stok  across  the  Pacific  smuggled  him  into 
Vancouver.  Here  he  worked  at  odd  jobs 
and  was  cook  in  a  lumber  camp  until  he 
had  earned  sufficient  money  to  get  back 
to  Hungary.  On  application  to  return  to 
Hungary  he  was  of  course  informed  that 
he  had  effected  illegal  entry  into  Canada, 
but  representations  made  to  Ottawa  by 
those  who  had  known  him  on  his  previ¬ 
ous  visit  secured  permission  for  him  to 
remain  in  Canada.  Now  comes  the  curi¬ 
ous  climax.  Always  a  strong  Calvinist 
he  went  to  St.  Andrew’s  College  in  Sas¬ 
katoon  and  was  finally,  after  his  course 
there,  ordained  as  a  minister  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  It  was  not  until  1925 
that  he  was  able  to  return  to  Hungary, 
when  I  accompanied  him.  In  a  restau¬ 
rant  a  gipsy  band  played  those  stirring 
national  strains  never  reduced  to  ‘"score” 
and  so  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  the 
plains  and  the  past  of  the  Hungarian  peo- 
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pie,  and  as  the  tears  fell  I  realized  some¬ 
thing  of  the  pull  that  one's  native  soil  has 
over  the  heart-strings. 

Later  on  Dr.  Hoffman  had  the  pleasure 
of  introducing  his  wife  to  Admiral  Hor- 
thy,  the  Regent  of  Hungary.  Mrs.  Hoff' 
man  is  a  Scottish  lady  who  served  as  a 
nurse  during  the  war.  The  ship  on  which 
she  served  was  torpedoed  by  this  same 
Admiral  Horthy  and  she  was  one  of  the 
survivors.  These  are  the  bald  details  of 
what  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  romantic 
stories  of  the  war. 

For  some  time  in  London  I  lived  on 
the  first  floor  of  one  of  those  old  con¬ 
verted  houses  bordering  on  Regent’s 
Park.  The  other  flat  above  us  in  the 
house  was  tenanted  by  two  sisters,  Char¬ 
lotte  and  Anne  Mew,  whom  we  came  to 
know  well.  They  had  more  than  a  little 
in  them  of  what  made  another  Charlotte 
and  Anne  and  their  sister  Emily  what 
they  were,  for  they  were  indeed  like  two 
Bronte  sisters  reincarnate — Anne  painted 
and  Charlotte  was  a  poet  of  rare  quality. 

Charlotte  Mew  was  born  in  London  on 
November  15,  1870,  the  daughter  of  an 
architect,  and  so  was  fifty-five  when  I 
knew  her.  She  was  very  small  of  build 
and  stature,  with  a  pale  thin  face,  large 
eyes  and  an  abundance  of  gray  hair.  She 
belonged  to  another  century,  yet  she  had 
a  fearless  kind  of  mind  that  went  out 
knight-errant  like  to  grapple  with  the 
darkest  shadows.  Her  knowledge  of  lit¬ 
erature  was  wide  and  her  taste  both  in 
prose  and  verse  unerring,  but  in  spite  of 
her  melancholy  nature  she  could  keep  a 
room  convulsed  with  laughter  with  her 
powers  of  wit  and  mimicry.  Her  output 
of  poems  published  was  very  small  and 
undoubtedly  she  destroyed  a  great  deal  of 
her  work,  for  she  steadily  refused  to 
write  what  she  described  as  “pot-boilers.” 
It  was  odd  to  see  the  little  white-haired 
lady,  old-fashioned  in  dress,  Victorian  in 
outlook  in  many  ways,  with  a  long  cigar¬ 


ette-holder,  smoking  cigarette  after  cigar¬ 
ette. 

In  1916  seventeen  of  her  poems  were 
collected  into  a  thin  volume  which  was 
issued  by  the  Poetry  Book  Shop  for  a 
shilling.  In  1921  this  volume,  named  The 
Fanner's  Bride  after  the  opening  poem, 
was  re-issued  with  the  addition  of  eleven 
new  poems,  and  since  her  death  there 
has  appeared  The  Rambling  Sailor  with  a 
further  thirty-two  poems,  but  although 
the  visible  output  is  small  the  quality  in 
each  case  is  poignant  and  arresting. 

Foremost  amongst  admirers  of  the 
poems  was  Thomas  Hardy,  who  prompt¬ 
ly  invited  her  over  to  spend  a  week-end 
at  Max  Gate  and  greeted  her  as  the  best 
woman  poet  of  her  day.  Of  men  she  was 
somewhat  afraid,  but  occasionally  Sidney 
Cockerell  (Thomas  Hardy’s  executor  and 
curator  of  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cam¬ 
bridge)  came  to  London  and  carried  her 
off  to  a  theatre  or  dinner  and  thus  re¬ 
lieved  a  deepening  melancholy.  As  a  rule 
she  resented  the  machine-made  world 
which  men  had  created  and  made  no  ef¬ 
fort  to  be  pleasant  to  people  whom  she 
disliked.  To  those  who  like  Miss  Alida 
Klemantaski  (now  Mrs.  Harold  Munro) 
understood  her  she  opened  up  her  heart. 
But  there  was  suffering  of  which  none 
knew,  and  straitened  circumstances. 
Thomas  Hardy,  John  Masefield  and  Wal¬ 
ter  de  la  Mare  induced  Mr.  Baldwin  to 
grant  her  a  Civil  List  pension  which  took 
the  edge  off  the  worst  of  poverty,  but  no 
sooner  was  the  financial  burden  allevi¬ 
ated  than  her  mother  died,  her  own  health 
broke  down  and  her  beloved  sister  Anne 
was  striken  with  an  illness  from  which 
she  died  after  some  months  of  agony. 
Finally  Charlotte  died  suddenly  in  a  nurs¬ 
ing  home  on  March  24,  1928. 

The  news  of  her  death  recalled  one  of 
the  shortest  of  her  poems,  Exspecto  Res- 
urrectionem. 
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“Oh!  King  who  hast  the  key 
Of  that  dark  room, 

The  last  which  prisons  us  but  held  not  Thee; 

Thou  know’st  its  gloom. 

Dost  Thou  a  little  love  this  one 
Shut  in  to-night. 

Young  and  so  piteously  alone, 

Cold — out  of  sight? 

Thou  know’st  how  hard  and  bare 
The  pillow  of  that  new-made  narrow  bed, 
Then  leave  not  there 
So  dear  a  head!” 

This  is  characteristic  of  her  religion 
and  her  faith.  She  had  a  deep  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  soil  and  to  the  age-old  occu¬ 
pations  which  go  with  it.  There  is  the 
Old  Shepherd' s  Prayer. 

“Up  to  the  bed  by  the  window,  where  I  be 
lyin’, 

Comes  bells  and  bleat  of  the  flock  wi’  they 
two  children’s  clack, 

Over,  from  under  the  eaves  there’s  the  star¬ 
lings  flyin’, 

And  down  in  yard,  fit  to  burst  his  chain, 
yapping  out  at  Sue  I  do  hear  young  Mac. 

•  •••»••  • 

Heavenly  Master,  I  wud  like  to  wake  to  they 
same  green  places 

Where  I  be  know’d  for  breakin’  dogs  and 
follerin’  sheep. 

And  if  I  may  not  walk  in  th’  old  ways  and 
look  on  th’  old  faces 
I  wud  sooner  sleep.” 

But  hers  was  not  a  spirit  of  complete 
abnegation  and  resignation.  There  is  hot 
revolt  in  one  of  her  longest  poems,  Made¬ 
leine  in  Church. 

“  ‘Find  rest  in  Him’  One  knows  the  parsons’ 
tags — 

Back  to  the  fold,  across  the  evening  field, 
like  any  flock  of  baa-ing  sheep; 

Yes,  it  may  be,  when  He  has  shorn,  led  us  to 
slaughter,  torn  the  bleating  soul  in  us 
to  rags, 

For  so  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep. 

Oh!  He  will  take  us  stripped  and  done, 
Driven  into  His  heart.  So  we  are  won: 

Then  safe,  safe  are  we?  in  the  shelter  of  His 
everlasting  wings — 

I  do  not  envy  Him  his  victories;  His  arms 
are  full  of  broken  things. 
»•••,*•  • 
How  old  was  Mary  out  of  whom  you  cast 
So  many  devils?  Was  she  young  or  per¬ 
haps  for  years 

She  had  sat  staring,  with  dry  eyes,  at  this 
and  that  man  going  past 


Till  suddenly  she  saw  You  on  the  steps 
of  Simon’s  house 

And  stood  and  looked  at  You  through 
tears. 

•  •••,*•  • 

It  was  in  her  own  way,  but  at  the  worst, 
the  best 

She  gave  you  something  altogether  new. 

And  through  it  all,  from  her,  no  word, 

She  scarcely  saw  You,  scarcely  heard: 

Surely  You  knew  when  she  so  touched  You 
with  her  hair, 

Or  by  the  wet  cheek  lying  there, 

And  while  her  perfume  clung  to  you  from 
head  to  feet  all  through  the  day 
That  You  can  change  the  things  for  which 
we  care, 

But  even  You,  unless  You  kill  us,  not  the 
way.” 

There  are  lines  in  her  poetry  that  lin¬ 
ger  in  the  mind  and  phrases  that  excite : 

“Watching  black  shadows  on  green  lawns 
and  red  carnations  burning  in  the  sun.” 

“She  snatched  my  eyes  and  threw  them  back 
at  me.” 

“She  stopped  like  a  shot  bird  that  flutters 
still, 

And  drops,  and  tries  to  rise  again,  and 
swerves.” 

“ . Only  the  hair 

Of  any  woman  can  belong  to  God.” 

Among  Thomas  Hardy’s  papers  was 
found  copied  from  The  Sphere  the  poem 
Fin  de  Fete,  a  unique  compliment;  and 
we  find  Humbert  Wolfe  writing:  “There 
has  never  been  a  poet,  with  a  tithe  of  her 
power,  who  so  resolutely  determined 
never  to  write,  but  only  to  engrave  in  let¬ 
ters  of  bronze.” 

I  cherish  my  friendship  with  Charlotte 
Mew  amongst  the  choicest  of  my  memo¬ 
ries,  especially  as  few  were  allowed  to 
penetrate  her  “defiant  reserve.”  With 
that  glimpse  into  the  hidden  places  of  a 
heart  I  must  stop. 

*  *  *  * 

I  have  to  join  Mr.  Baumgartner  who 
will  he  remembered  in  Queen’s  as  a  Fel- 
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low  of  the  Department  of  Economics  and 
who  has  spent  the  last  three  years  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Europe,  so  far  does  Queen’s  throw 
out  its  influence.  I  have  promised  to 
spend  two  weeks  with  him  in  the  Banat 
and  in  Croatia,  a  region  with  which  Mr. 
Baumgartner  has  made  himself  familiar. 


I  could  tell  you  much  about  this  thought¬ 
ful  Swiss,  whose  name  you  will  find  at¬ 
tached  to  some  well-considered  bulletins 
of  the  Department  of  History  and  Eco¬ 
nomics,  and  of  life  in  Roumania  and 
Yugoslavia  as  seen  through  his  eyes,  but 
the  Orient  Express  will  not  wait. 


LARGEST  REGISTRATION 
IN  QUEEN’S  HISTORY 

Registration  is  not  yet  com¬ 
pleted  at  the  time  of  going  to  press, 
but  already  over  1600  intramural  students 
are  in  attendance.  There  are  285  Fresh¬ 
men  in  Arts  (183  of  these  are  men)  and 
178  freshmen  in  Science,  both  of  which 
figures  set  records  for  these  faculties. 
Medicine,  which  is  strictly  limited,  has 
40  freshmen.  On  October  1  the  three 
faculties  totalled  1589  students,  with  the 
Theological  students  making  up  the  rest. 
Last  year  there  were  1528  students, which 
was  the  highest  figure  up  to  that  time. 

This  registration  has  entailed  a  sudden 
and  considerable  increase  in  the  junior 
ranks  of  the  teaching  staff.  We  shall  re¬ 
port  these  in  the  November  issue. 


IMPERIAL  STUDENTS’ 
CONFERENCE 
By  T.  H.  Neville,  Arts  ’30 

THE  Second  Imperial  Conference  of 
Students,  which  convened  in  Mont¬ 
real  from  September  6  to  16,  marked  a 
distinct  achievement  by  Canadian  stu¬ 
dents  and  indicated  a  great  stride  forward 
in  co-relating  the  activities  of  university 
students  throughout  the  Empire. 

When  the  first  Imperial  Student  Con¬ 
ference  met  at  London  and  Cambridge  in 
1924  it  was  felt  that  the  task  of  holding 
such  a  conference  in  one  of  the  Domin¬ 
ions  was  well-nigh  impossible.  Never¬ 
theless  Canada’s  invitation  was  accepted, 


and  the  remarkable  success  of  the  gather¬ 
ing  adds  a  new  feather  to  the  cap  of  the 
young  but  energetic  National  Federation 
of  Canadian  University  Students. 

The  University  of  Montreal  acted  as 
host  on  behalf  of  the  Canadian  Federa¬ 
tion,  and  the  hospitality  and  entertain¬ 
ment  provided  by  the  people  of  Montreal 
was  almost  overwhelming  in  its  warmth 
and  cordiality. 

Fifty-two  delegates,  representing  Eng¬ 
land,  Wales,  Scotland,  South  Africa, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  New- 
fouidland,  the  British  West  Indies,  and 
Canada,  gathered  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Saint-Sulpice  for  the  official  opening  by 
His  Excellency,  the  Governor-General, 
and  the  occasion  was  a  most  inspiring 
one,  graced  as  well  by  the  presence  of 
high  dignitaries  from  educational,  pro¬ 
vincial,  and  civic  circles. 

The  discussions  of  the  conference  were 
directed  towards  promoting  closer  impe¬ 
rial  relations  among  students  and  facili¬ 
tating  international  student  travel  and 
education.  Exchanges  of  students,  teach¬ 
ers,  debating  teams,  and  athletic  teams 
were  among  the  means  considered,  and 
preliminary  steps  were  taken  towards  a 
greater  development  of  these  projects. 

The  greatest  values  derived  from  the 
conference,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
were  not,  however,  the  more  or  less  con¬ 
crete  proposals  advanced,  but  rather  the 
exchange  of  ideas  and  the  personal  con¬ 
tacts  made  and  the  knowledge  gained  of 
problems  and  conditions  in  other  parts  of 
the  Commonwealth.  It  was  a  real  inspi¬ 
ration  to  all  the  fortunate  delegates,  and 
even  though  the  time  was  brief  real  fel¬ 
lowship  was  established  and  another  valu¬ 
able  bond  of  Empire  welded. 
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DR.  J.  C.  CONNELL 

RETIRES  AS  DEAN 

OF  THE  MEDICAL  FACULTY 

S  we  go  to  press  the  unwelcome  news 
has  been  announced  that  Dr.  J.  C. 
Connell  has  definitely  retired  from  his 
position  as  Dean  of  Medicine. 

It  is  barely  a  year  since  we,  with  all 
friends  of  Queen’s,  were  congratulating 


J.  C.  CONNELL,  Arts  ’84,  Med.  ’88 

Dr.  Connell  on  completing  his  quarter 
century  of  service  in  that  responsible  of¬ 
fice.  In  recent  years  Dr.  Connell  has 
been  a  veritable  godfather  to  his  Faculty, 
and  only  a  couple  of  weeks  before  his  res¬ 
ignation  completed  a  long  series  of  suc¬ 
cessful  efforts  on  behalf  of  Queen’s  by 
returning  from  Toronto  with  the  promise 
of  another  $100,000  from  the  Provinc’al 
Government. 

In  the  Review  for  last  November  we 
published  a  brief  resume  of  Dr.  Connell’s 
career  at  Queen’s,  and  in  a  few  months 
we  hope  to  have  a  more  general  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  work  as  a  “Maker  of  Queen’s.’’ 
For  probably  Dean  Connell’s  work  will 
be  best  remembered  as  the  builder  of  the 
Medical  Faculty  and  its  clinical  associate, 
Kingston  General  Hospital.  The  organi¬ 
zation  of  a  scholarly  and  skilled  stall,  and 
the  equipment  of  a  completely  modern 
clinical  and  teaching  medical  school  owe 
as  much  to  Dr.  Connell  as  to  any  other 
one  man.  The  Queen’s  Medical  Faculty 
is  a  fitting  monument  to  his  twenty-six 
years  devotion  to  Queen’s. 


PROVINCIAL  GRANT 
TO  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

R.  G.  HOWARD  FERGUSON, 
Prime  Minister  of  Ontario,  has  just 
definitely  promised  Queen’s  Medical  Fac¬ 
ulty  a  further  grant  of  $100,000.  This 
grant  is  made  specifically  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  Queen’s  notable  services  as  one  of 
the  leading  medical  schools  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  is  definitely  ear-marked  for  ex¬ 
tending  the  facilities  for  clinical  teach¬ 
ing. 

This  further  instance  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  support  of  high  professional  train¬ 
ing  has  been  the  result  of  long  negotia¬ 
tions  on  the  part  of  the  Queen’s  authori¬ 
ties,  in  which  Dean  Connell  led  the  way. 
Dr.  Connell  particularly  wishes  the 
alumni  to  know  the  loyal  assistance  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  Colonel  T.  Ashmore  Kidd, 
M.P.P.  for  Kingston,  who  aided  through¬ 
out  the  negotiations. 

It  was,  then,  with  great  pleasure  that 
Dr.  Connell  received  the  definite  promise 
from  the  government  that  $50,000  would 
be  placed  in  the  estimates  for  1930,  and 
$50,000  in  1931.  These  amounts  will  en¬ 
able  the  Medical  school  to  enhance  its 
teaching  even  further  and  convey  to  its 
students  with  greater  convenience  and 
more  effective  equipment  the  high  schol¬ 
arship  and  skill  that  are  now  embraced 
within  our  Medical  staff. 


QUEEN’S  GRADUATES 

DISTINGUISHED  BOTANISTS 

THE  small  class  in  plant  pathology  at 
the  University  has  within  the  past 
few  years  provided  the  first  director  of 
research  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  the  professors  of  that  subject  at 
British  Columbia,  Northwestern,  West¬ 
ern  Ontario,  Toronto,  McGill  (Macdon¬ 
ald)  universities,  and  the  directors  of  the 
Dominion  laboratories  at  St.  Catharines 
and  Fredericton.  The  class  which  holds 
such  a  distinguished  record  never  num¬ 
bers  more  than  four  or  five  students,  and 
is  conducted  by  Professor  MacClement, 
who  undertook  this  fruitful  work  at  the 
request  of  the  Dominion  Botanist,  Dr. 
Gussow. 
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Probably  the  most  notable  of  this  schol¬ 
arly  band  is  Dr.  B.  T.  Dickson.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dickson  had  been  teachers  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  came  to  Canada  before  the  war, 
where  he  held  teaching  appointments  at 
Brantford  and  Galt.  At  Brantford  he 
first  took  extramural  work  at  Queen’s 
and  finally  graduated  in  1915.  Proceed¬ 
ing  overseas,  he  was  early  incapacitated 
in  the  trenches  and  was  put  in  command 
of  a  rest  area.  There  he  made  immedi¬ 
ate  local  fame  by  engaging  in  extensive 


PROF.  W.  T.  MacCLEMENT,  Arts  ’88 

reclamation  work  through  the  planting  of 
potatoes.  His  success  in  his  own  area 
induced  the  Higher  Command  to  order 
all  other  rest  area  commanders  to  engage 
in  similar  work,  over  which  Mr.  Dickson 
was  placed  in  charge.  A  severe  blight, 
however,  devastated  the  potatoes  of 
northern  France,  and  again  it  was  Mr. 
Dickson  who  met  and  coped  successfully 
with  the  difficulty. 

After  the  war  Sir  Arthur  Currie,  who 
had  known  Mr.  Dickson’s  work  at  the 
front,  captured  him  for  McGill,  where 
he  was  in  charge  of  plant  diseases  at 
Macdonald  for  several  years.  He  there 
received  his  doctor’s  degree.  Soon  he 
went  to  Australia,  where  as  senior  my¬ 
cologist  of  their  National  Research  Coun¬ 
cil  he  conducted  extensive  research  at  the 
University  of  Sidney.  In  his  latest  posi¬ 
tion  as  director  of  research  for  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  he  has  been  supervising  the 
erection  of  the  large  and  fully  equipped 
laboratories  at  Canberra,  the  new  capital. 

Dr.  Dickson’s  brother,  Frank  Dickson, 
Arts  ’20,  is  professor  of  plant  pathology 
at  U.  B.  C. ;  Dr.  E.  A.  Edgecombe,  Arts 


’26,  has  recently  gone  in  a  similar  capa¬ 
city  from  Chicago  to  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  at  Evanston,  Ill. ;  Professor  A.  R. 
Walker,  Arts  ’24,  is  at  Western  Ontario ; 
Dr.  D.  Lloyd  Bailey,  Arts  T8,  is  at  the 
University  of  Toronto;  and  Dr.  J.  G. 
Coulson,  Arts  ’20,  is  professor  at  Mac¬ 
donald  and  director  in  his  field  for  Mc¬ 
Gill  University.  Dr.  G.  H.  Berkeley, 
Arts  T9,  is  director  at  the  St.  Catharines 
laboratory;  and  Dr.  D.  J.  McLeod,  Arts 
’21,  holds  a  similar  position  at  Frederic¬ 
ton. 


ANNUAL 

THEOLOGICAL  CONFERENCE 
OCTOBER  28-31 

ROFESSOR  JAMES  MOFFATT, 
D.D.,  celebrated  historical  scholar 
and  translator  of  the  Bible,  is  again  Chan¬ 
cellor's  Lecturer  at  the  annual  Theologi¬ 
cal  Conference,  which  takes  place  in  the 
Theological  College  on  October  28-31. 
The  subject  of  his  four  addresses  this 
year  is  “The  Epic  Christian  Age.” 

Dean  Clark  of  the  University  will  also 
speak  on  “The  Scientific  Spirit,”  Princi¬ 
pal  Kent  on  “The  Forgiveness  of  Sins  in 
the  Old  Testament,”  Rev.  Dr.  Holling, 
of  Lindsay,  on  “The  Hymnology  of  the 
Church,”  Professor  G.  H.  Clarke  of  the 
English  department  will  speak  on  “The 
“Thought  of  Thomas  Hardy,”  Rev.  J.  O. 
Watts,  of  Pittsburg  township,  will  speak 
on  “The  Mental  Processes  of  Jesus,” 
Professor  S.  W.  Dyde  on  “Some  Phases 
of  the  Reformation  in  England,”  and 
Rev.  J.  Y.  Mackinnon,  of  Brantford,  on 
“Relief  from  Naturalism.” 

Entertainment  will  be  provided  for 
visiting  members  who  notify  the  secre¬ 
tary,  Rev.  H.  W.  Cliff,  Kingston,  by  Oc¬ 
tober  15.  Meals  will  be  served  at  the 
Students’  Union.  The  meetings  are  open 
to  the  public. 

Books  on  the  subjects  discussed  may 
be  borrowed  for  short  periods  of  time 
through  the  department  concerned. 

On  the  Monday  evening  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  Professor  J.  M.  Shaw,  D.D.,  for  the 
past  few  years  at  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary,  will  be  installed  in  the  place  of 
the  late  Professor  Morgan. 
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OTTAWA  ALUMNI  TO 
HONOUR  NEW  CHANCELLOR 

rHE  Ottawa  branch  of  the  Alumni 
Association  is  holding  a  dinner- 
dance  in  the  Chateau  Laurier  on  October 
15  at  7.30  p.m.  The  new  Chancellor,  Mr. 
James  A.  Richardson,  is  to  be  present  and 
will  address  the  meeting.  Dinner  will  be 
served  in  the  famous  Totem  Pole  room, 
with  dancing  from  10  to  2  in  the  new 
ball  room.  Representatives  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  and  of  the  General  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  attend,  and  a  large  number 
of  graduates  from  Eastern  Ontario  and 
the  Ottawa  Valley  is  expected.  Queen’s 
alumni  and  their  friends  anywhere  within 
reach  are  cordially  invited,  and  those  who 
may  be  able  to  attend  are  requested  to  in¬ 
form  Mr.  G.  C.  Monture,  123  Fentiman 
Avenue,  Ottawa,  as  soon  as  possible. 


AUTUMN  CONVOCATION 

AUTUMN  Convocation  is  being  held 
this  year  as  usual  on  the  Friday  of 
the  Reunion  weekend,  that  is  on  October 
11. 

On  this  occasion  special  ceremony  will 
mark  the  installation  of  the  new  Chan¬ 
cellor,  Mr.  James  A.  Richardson,  who 
will  also  be  laureated  LL.D.  This  will  in 
all  probability  be  the  last  Convocation  at 
which  Dr.  Taylor  will  be  present  as  Prin¬ 
cipal.  Consequently  it  will,  like  the  Con¬ 
vocation  of  1919  and  of  1903,  mark  a  dis¬ 
tinct  period  in  the  history  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Besides  the  special  arrangements  en¬ 
tailed  by  the  Chancellor’s  installation, 
some  new  amendments  to  the  Convoca¬ 
tion  programme  have  been  made.  “Oh 
God,  our  help  in  ages  past,”  will  be  sung 
strictly  as  a  Processional,  and  another 
hymn  will  be  selected  as  Recessional.  A 
special  and  appropriate  selection  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  passages  has  been  chosen  to  be  part 
of  the  regular  Convocation  ritual,  while 
collects  of  the  day  and  of  the  occasion 
and  a  longer  prayer  have  been  chosen  and 
prepared  for  the  Chaplain  of  the  day. 
In  this  way  the  gathering  will  take  on  a 
more  dignified  character  and  will  be 


welded  more  reasonably  into  an  artistic 
whole. 

Principal  Taylor,  as  Vice-Chancellor, 
will  preside  until  after  the  installation  of 
Mr.  Richardson,  who  will  then  assume 
the  duties  of  his  new  office. 


THE  PRINCIPALSHIP 

IX/TaNY  Queen’s  people  have  been 
I VI  waiting  to  hear  of  the  progress  of 
the  committee  appointed  last  spring  to 
recommend  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  a 
successor  to  Doctor  Taylor. 

There  is  no  announcement  to  be  made 
as  yet.  The  ground  is  being  thoroughly 
surveyed,  and  the  committee  have  held 
more  than  one  formal  meeting,  besides 
keeping  in  touch  with  one  another.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  members  of  the  committee  have 
recently  been  on  extended  trips,  on  this 
continent  as  well  as  in  the  Old  Country, 
and  it  is  expected  that  this  will  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  valuable  suggestions.  The 
committee  realize  that  the  position  is  one 
of  the  most  important  in  the  Dominion, 
and  it  is  in  this  spirit  that  they  are  ful¬ 
filling  their  responsible  task. 

The  membership  of  the  recommending 
committee  comprehends  various  points  of 
view,  status,  and  professions,  thoroughly 
representative  of  the  Queen’s  constitu¬ 
ency.  Alumni  opinion  is  well  represent¬ 
ed  in  that  all  but  two  members  of  the 
committee  are  active  members  of  the 
Alumni  Association  and  three  of  the 
committee  are  on  the  Alumni  executive. 

In  the  meantime  Principal  Taylor,  at 
tre  request  of  the  committee,  has  gra¬ 
ciously  consented  to  continue  in  charge 
for  the  coming  term. 


STAFF  APPOINTMENTS 

BEGINNING  with  the  new  session 
Miss  Ethelwyn  Murphy  will  have 
charge  of  women’s  athletics  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  in  place  of  Miss  Edna  Chown, 
Arts  ’22,  who  resigned.  Miss  Murphy 
received  her  training  in  England  and  Den¬ 
mark  and  has  recently  been  teaching  in 
Brantford  Collegiate,  where  she  had 
charge  of  girls’  training.  She  is  well 
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known  to  members  of  the  Summer 
School,  which  she  has  attended  as  a  stu¬ 
dent  and  where  she  has  instructed  in  her 
own  field. 

Mr.  Eric  E.  Duthie,  M.A.,  a  graduate 
of  Aberdeen  University,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Lecturer  in  the  English  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  University  for  the  coming 
term.  He  fills  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
leave  of  absence  of  Professor  Roy.  Mr. 
Duthie  has  for  the  past  few  years  been 
on  the  staff  of  Heineman  and  Cape,  pub¬ 
lishers,  in  London. 


ANOTHER  STORY 

OF  TOM  COFFEE 

R.  HARRY  MITCHELL,  Med.  ’89, 
who  was  recently  in  Kingston,  re¬ 
counted  the  following  dialogue  as  having 
authentically  occurred  in  the  days  when 
Dr.  Fife  Fowler,  Scotsman,  and  Tom 
Coffee,  Irishman,  as  dean  and  as  janitor 
respectively,  were  in  charge  of  the  Medi¬ 
cal  School. 

The  snaky,  wooden  side-walk  leading 
to  the  Old  Medical  Building  had  for  long 


been  in  a  state  of  disrepair,  and  several 
of  the  narrow  boards  up-ended  danger¬ 
ously  as  one  passed  over  them.  Tom 
Coffee,  vigorously  ringing  the  hand-bell 
which  summoned  students  to  their  la¬ 
bours,  saw  Dr.  Fowler  approaching. 

T.  C. — Dane  Fowler,  and  it’s  the  re¬ 
pairin’  of  the  board-walk  ye  should  be 
lookin’  to,  or  one  of  me  bhoys  will  be 
slippin’  and  breakin’  his  leg. 

F.  F. — Now,  Tom,  I  have  been  walk¬ 
ing  up  this  walk  for  well  on  thirty  years, 
and  you  have  never  seen  me  slip  and 
break  my  leg  yet. 

T.  C.,  impassionato  e  vigoroso  col  com- 
panello  —  And,  Doctor  Fowler,  it’s  a 
damn  pity  I  haven't  seen  ye  slip  and  break 
your  neck.  ( Repeated  three  times  with 
bell  accompaniment. ) 

F.  F.  proceeds  in  dignity  and  deliber¬ 
ate  silence. 

T.  C.,  con  mol  to  fuoco — And  I’m  tell- 
in  you,  Fife  Fowler,  that  one  of  us  has 
got  to  leave  this  institution,  and  I’m  damn 
sartin  it  won’t  be  me,  Fife  Fowler  .  .  . 

The  tongue  of  the  bell  could  not  keep 
pace  with  Tom  Coffee’s  wrist. 


PROFESSOR  MACPHAIL  AND  CLASS  OF  SCIENCE  T5 

Draughting  Room,  Carruthers  Hall,  March,  1914.  (Taken  by  G.  J.  S.) 
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REUNION  PROGRAMME 

Meet  Your  Old  Friends  ---  See  the  Football  Game  --- 

Salute  the  New  Chancellor  ---  Hear  Mr.  Dafoe 

Friday,  October  11 

Afternoon — Immediately  on  arrival  proceed  to  Registration  Marquee 

in  front  of  Fleming  Hall,  and  register  in  the  book  pro¬ 
vided  for  your  Year.  Inquire  there  for  instructions 
regarding  your  Class  events. 

Senior  students  of  each  Faculty  will  be  present  to  show 
you  new  buildings,  laboratories,  etc. 

6-8.15  P.M. — Class  Dinners. 

Arts  '89,  Medicine  ’89,  Arts  ’99,  Science  '09,  Science 
’17,  Arts  T9,  Science  T9,  Arts  ’24,  Science  '24,  Medi¬ 
cine  ’24. 

Other  year  gatherings  will  be  organized  at  the  Reunion. 

8.30  P.M. — Eighty-Ninth  Session  of  Queen’s  formally  opens  with 

Autumn  Convocation  in  Grant  Hall. 

Installation  of  Mr.  James  A.  Richardson,  Arts  '06,  as 
Chancellor  of  the  University. 

Laureation  of  distinguished  Canadians  as  honorary 
graduates  and  of  twenty  graduates  by  examination. 

Saturday,  October  12 

9.30  A.M. — Annual  Meeting,  General  Alumni  Association. 

Reports  of  activities;  passing  on  new  constitution;  de¬ 
bate  on  policies ;  installation  of  new  officers. 

11.00  A.M. — Open  Session.  Special  Reunion  Address  to  alumni  and 

students  by  J.  W.  Dafoe,  LL.D.,  leading  Canadian 
publicist  and  international  arbiter,  on  “The  Univer¬ 
sity  Graduate  in  Public  Life.” 

12.30  P.M. — Alumni  Executive  Meeting. 

2.30  P.M. — Annual  Football  invasion  of  Varsity,  to  be  met  by  the 

Tricolour  team  of  1929  and  by  seven  thousand 
Queen’s  rooters  at  Richardson  Stadium. 

5.30-8.00  P.M. — Class  entertainments — details  to  be  announced  dur¬ 
ing  the  Reunion. 

8.00  P.M. — Annual  Reunion — Football  Dance,  Grant  Hall. 

Tickets  75c.  each,  purchasable  before  the  game  at  the 
Registration  Marquee  or  the  Alumni  Office  (210 
Douglas  Library),  or  after  7.30  P.M.  at  Grant  Hall. 

Sunday,  October  12 

3.30  P.M. — Special  Alumni  Service,  Grant  Hall. 

Ministers,  Rev.  Principal  R.  B.  Taylor,  D.D.  T2, 

Rev.  A.  M.  Gordon,  LL.D.  T9,  and 
Rev.  Principal  H.  A.  Kent,  D.D. 

Preacher,  Rev.  Principal  Taylor. 

Musical  Director,  Dr.  Thomas  Gibson. 


ON  TO  KINGSTON  FOR  THE  VARSITY  GAME! 
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Annual 

Alumni  Week-end 

IN  the  Reunion  week-ends  of  last  year 
and  of  this  the  foundation  is  being 
firmly  laid  for  what  it  is  hoped  will  be¬ 
come  an  established  institution  at  Queen’s 
— a  day  or  two  each  fall  that  will  be 
looked  forward  to  throughout  the  year  as 
Alumni  Week-end,  analogous  to  the 
Alumni  Day  that  is  such  a  prominent  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  academic  year  of  many  Cana¬ 
dian  and  United  States  universities. 

The  favoured  time  for  alumni  reunions 
at  most  colleges  is  in  the  early  summer, 
at  “Commencement”  time.  But  at 
Queen's  early  closing  and  uncertain  wea¬ 
ther  preclude  a  spring  event  for  our 
alumni,  and  so  the  week-end  of  one  of 
the  football  games  in  the  fall  is  held  to  be 
the  most  suitable  for  alumni  gatherings. 

The  football  games  are  alwavs  the 
raisons  d'etre  of  a  large  influx  of  Queen’s 
people  to  Kingston,  and  when,  as  is  the 
case  this  year,  Convocation,  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association,  the 
various  class  dinners,  and  the  Alumni 
Dance  are  added  attractions,  our  alumni 


can  anticipate  a  gala  and  enjoyable  so¬ 
journ  at  their  alma  mater. 

This  year,  Alumni  Week-end  promises 
to  be  well  worth-while.  Some  eight  or 
ten  classes  are  returning  in  force,  and 
no  doubt  other  definite  year  reunions  will 
materialize  at  the  last  moment.  Arts  ?89 
heads  the  list,  carrying  on  in  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  their  fortieth  anniversary  the  fine 
precedent  they  established  in  1914  when 
they  returned  for  their  quarter-century 
festival.  And  down  through  the  years 
the  old-timers  are  coming  back,  with 
Arts  '24  as  the  youngest  class  returning. 

Another  fall,  Alumni  Week-end  can  be 
made  even  more  notable  and  representa¬ 
tive.  Start  now  to  lay  your  plans,  and 
help  carry  on  the  work  by  means  of  your 
membership  in  the  Alumni  Association, 
the  medium  through  which  these  and 
other  things  can  be  brought  to  realization. 

The 

Wearing  of  the  CresI 

IN  the  August  issue  something  of  the 
present  situation  in  connection  with 
the  wearing  of  the  Queen’s  colours  and 
of  the  use  of  the  University  crest  was  laid 
before  the  alumni. 

It  has  since  developed  that  apparently 
little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  restrict¬ 
ing  to  Queen’s  people  the  use  of  Tricolour 
sweaters  and  other  articles  of  wearing 
apparel.  Undoubtedly  such  restriction  is 
a  “consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished,” 
but  it  seems  to  be  outside  the  realm  of 
practicability. 

There  has  been  a  strongly  voiced  opin¬ 
ion,  however,  that  the  present  policy,  un¬ 
der  which  the  use  of  the  Oueen’s  coat- 

/s/ 

of-arms  is  limited  to  outstanding  athletes, 
is  a  very  provincial  one.  We  are  told  on 
all  sides  that  Queen’s  is  almost  the  only 
university  where  this  is  the  case — that 
normally  the  crest  can  be  procured  from 
a  controlled  supply  by  all  graduates  and 
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registered  or  recognized  alumni.  There 
has  been  no  thought  that  Queen’s  athletic 
champions  should  not  be  given  a  distin¬ 
guishing  emblem,  but  it  is  held  that  this 
emblem  should  be  different,  by  suitable 
elaboration  or  embellishment,  from  the 
ordinary  University  crest. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  the  comments 
reaching  the  Alumni  Office  have  been 
verbal,  and  do  not  give  us  a  firm 
basis  on  which  to  lay  the  matter  before 
the  Alma  Mater  Society,  the  body  which 
now  controls  the  matter  in  question. 

We  would,  therefore,  again  ask  those 
alumni  who  have  definite  opinions  on  the 
point  to  write  us  accordingly.  Only  on 
the  strength  of  statements  “in  black  and 
white”  can  a  proper  approach  be  made  to 
those  in  charge. 

Queen's 

Theological  Alumni 

THE  thirty-seventh  annual  Theologi¬ 
cal  Conference  which  meets  at  the 
University  at  the  end  of  this  month,  re¬ 
minds  us  that  the  Theological  graduates 
have  been  the  most  continuously  organ¬ 
ized  of  all  alumni  of  the  University. 

The  service  of  the  Theological  organi¬ 
zation  has  not  been  institutional  but  al¬ 
most  exclusively  intellectual :  it  has 
brought  to  the  University  outstanding 
scholars,  and  has  maintained  the  highest 
standards  of  intellectual  rigour  and  free 
discussion.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
Queen’s  Theological  Conference  was  a 
veritable  oasis  of  philosophical  and  theo¬ 
logical  refreshment  in  a  much  more  bar¬ 
ren  Ontario  than  we  now  know.  That 
is  a  service  which  it  is  well  for  the  other 
alumni,  who  have  no  particular  interest 
in  the  Theological  College  as  such,  to 
remember. 

The  Theological  organization  is  not 
strictly  an  alumni  institution,  for  it  wel¬ 
comes  many  who  have  no  connection  with 
the  University  or  the  College.  None  the 
less  it  is  pervaded  with  the  ancient 
Queen’s  spirit  of  stern  pursuit  of  the 
truth  and  of  free  inquiry  and  informed 
criticism.  The  faculties  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  which  now  outshadow  the  College 
in  numbers,  will  see  in  the  traditions  of 
Grant  and  Watson,  of  E.  F.  Scott  and 


John  McNaughton,  of  Dr.  Dyde  and  Dr. 
Jordan,  who  are  still  with  us,  true 
Queen’s  lineage.  The  theological  gradu¬ 
ates  have  in  their  own  field  maintained  a 
scholarly  tradition  comparable  to  that  of 
the  University  itself.  They  have  born  the 
Queen’s  name  with  honour  where  intel¬ 
lectual  combat  has  been  most  keen. 

Alumni  Record 
and 

Employment  Forms 

\/  ERY  shortly  you  will  once  again  be 

▼  receiving  your  Alumni  Record  and 
Employment  form  and  your  Association 
Membership  blank  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Do  not  toss  the  Record  form  away; 
fill  it  in  and  return  it.  If  you  have  al¬ 
ready  sent  in  one  of  the  complete  forms, 
you  will  receive  a  supplementary  one, 
which  is  very  brief  and  which  requests 
only  information  as  to  changes  of  occu¬ 
pation  or  address  since  the  last  form  was 
returned. 

The  volume  of  information  concerning 
our  alumni  that  has  already  been  accumu¬ 
lated  by  means  of  the  Alumni  Record 
forms  is  amazing.  It  is  information  that 
is  constantly  found  very  useful  and  that 
in  future  years  will  prove  valuable.  Con¬ 
siderably  over  half  our  alumni  have  their 
records  on  file  in  the  Alumni  Office.  Help 
us  to  make  it  unanimous  and  to  keep  the 
file  up  to  date  by  returning  your  form 
as  soon  as  you  receive  it.  We  wish  even¬ 
tually  to  have  an  accurate  and  up-to-the- 
minute  record  of  every  graduate  and  ex¬ 
student  of  Oueen’s. 

Then  there  is  the  Employment  Service 
side  of  the  form.  The  Employment  Bu¬ 
reau,  of  course,  cannot  guarantee  to  be 
of  service  to  you;  but  an  opportunity  of 
giving  very  tangible  assistance  may  come 
at  any  time.  The  information  contained 
on  the  form  enables  us  to  place  your  name 
on  record  as  available  for  or  interested 
in  some  particular  type  of  position  and  to 
have  immediately  at  hand  the  pertinent 
details  of  your  training  and  experience. 
During  the  past  year  the  Employment 
Service  has  aided  a  very  considerable 
number  of  our  alumni  to  improve  their 
positions  or  to  change  to  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  ones. 

Your  Alumni  Dues  are  possibly  the 
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most  essential  of  all.  We  believe  the 
Alumni  Association  is  rendering  valuable 
service  to  Queen’s  and  to  her  alumni. 
Help  us  with  the  work,  let  us  have  your 
hearty  co-operation  by  also  sending  in 
your  $3.00  membership  dues  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year.  Subscription  to  the  Review 
is  included. 

A  Last  Call 

ANEW  list  of  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  graduates  of  Queen’s, 
compiled  from  the  University  records  and 
the  files  of  the  Alumni  Office,  is  almost 
ready  for  publication.  Final  corrections 
in  the  printers’  copy  are  now  being  made, 
and  this  is  a  last  call  for  you  to  report 
any  recent  change  in  address  or  any 
death  among  Queen’s  graduates. 

This  will  be  the  first  complete  gradu¬ 
ate-list  published  since  1923,  and  many 
changes — approximately  fifteen  hundred 
a  year — have  been  recorded  since  then. 
Changes  in  similar  numbers  will  no  doubt 
continue  to  take  place,  but  it  is  desirable 
that  the  list  be  as  accurate  as  possible  at 
the  time  of  publication. 

Co-operation  of  all  our  alumni  is  es¬ 
sential  to  this  end,  and  we  therefore  urge 
you  to  do  your  part  by  advising  us  imme¬ 
diately  of  any  change  on  your  address. 

Our  Contributors 

Mr.  Robert  England  is  continental 
superintendent  of  immigration  for  the 
Canadian  National  Railways  in  London. 
He  served  in  the  war  as  a  captain  in  the 


Royal  Canadian  Regiment  and  won  the 
Military  Cross.  Returning  to  Queen’s  he 
graduated  B.A.  with  honours  in  1921  and 
proceeded  to  Saskatchewan,  where  he 
taught  in  non-English  districts  and  con¬ 
tributed  to  contemporary  journals  and 
occasionally  spoke  to  public  bodies.  He 
won  the  Masonic  Scholarship  from  Sas¬ 
katchewan,  and  later  the  Provincial 
.Scholarship  for  study  in  France.  He 
then  studied  at  the  Sorbonne  and  the 
Ecole  Libre  des  Sciences  Societies,  where 
his  thesis  on  the  Canadian  Ukrainians 
was  accepted  for  his  “certificate  Since 
then  he  has  been  with  the  C.  N.  R.,  and 
has  travelled  extensively  in  Europe,  and 
become  thoroughly  versed  in  Canadian 
immigration  problems.  He  still  continues 
to  write  for  reviews,  and  his  book  on  The 
Central  European  Immigrant  in  Canada, 
will  shortly  be  published  by  MacMillan’s. 
He  is  at  present  in  Canada. 

*  *  *  * 

Rev.  Dr.  W.  M.  Rochester  has  been 
more  continually  before  the  public  eye 
than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  clergymen. 
After  a  scholarly  training  and  ordination 
in  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  after  an  entry  into  pastoral 
work,  he  became  the  General  Secretary 
of  the  Lord’s  Day  Alliance.  In  this  office 
he  carried  its  programme  on  to  the  statute 
books  of  the  country  at  the  same  time  that 
he  saved  it  from  anything  like  fanati¬ 
cism.  Since  1926  he  has  been  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Canada  as  editor  of  their  official 
monthly,  “The  Presbyterian  Record.” 
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QUEEN’S  FOOTBALL  TEAM,  Toronto,  November  6,  1909. 

Left  to  Right :  Marty  Walsh,  Denny  Jordan,  “Buck"  Crawford,  Oscar  Gallagher,  “Mac”  MacKay, 
Ken.  Williams,  Tom  Lloyd,  Herb.  Dickson,  Ed.  Elliott,  J.  A.  McLeish,  Ken.  Clarke,  “Mac”  Kinsella, 
“Rusty”  Overend,  “Curly”  Campbell,  Charlie  Moxley,  “Tout”  Leckie,  Connolly,  Herb.  Smith,  Paddy 
Moran,  “Anna”  Erskine,  Frank  Cormack,  E.  0.  Sliter. 
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ATHLETICS 

By  J.  C.  BRITTON,  Sports  Editor 


C.I.R.F.U.  Schedtile---1929 


October  5 — Queen’s  at  McGill. 

Western  at  Toronto. 


October  26 — McGill  at  Queen’s. 

Toronto  at  Western. 


October  12 — Toronto  at  Queen’s. 

Western  at  McGill. 


November  2 — Western  at  Queen’s. 

Toronto  at  McGill. 


October  19 — McGill  at  Toronto. 

Queen’s  at  Western. 


November  9 — Queen’s  at  Toronto. 

McGill  at  Western. 


Football 

JUST  now  the  prophets — the  optimists 
and  the  pessimists — are  in  their  glory. 
A  short  while  ago  they  were  all  pessi¬ 
mists  as  far  as  Queen’s  was  concerned ; 
the  past  week  or  so  the  optimists  have 
been  putting  in  a  stronger  appearance. 
Over  at  the  Stadium  we  are  all  optimists ! 
But  we  are  not  prophets;  and  so  after  a 
few  preliminary  remarks  we  are  going 
to  introduce  you  to  the  candidates  for 
positions  on  the  team,  and  let  the  pro¬ 
phets  who  will  make  prophecy. 

First  of  all,  let  us  extend  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come  to  our  new  and  respected  opponents 
in  the  Intercollegiate  struggle — the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Western  Ontario.  We  can’t 
say  that  we  hope  you  will  win,  but  we’ll 
try  to  show  you  a  good  time  anyway. 
With  Joe  Breen  as  your  mentor,  instill¬ 
ing  into  you  some  of  his  fighting  and  mar¬ 
vellous  playing  qualities,  you  will  bear 
watching. 

The  pessimists  at  the  start  said  that  the 
resting  place  for  the  Yates  Trophy  at  the 
end  of  1929  would  be  McGill  or  Varsity; 
that  Queen’s  would  be  also-rans. 

We  were  told  that  McGill,  last  year’s 
champions,  have  not  a  great  surplus  of 
new  material,  but  that  if  last  year’s  squad 
remains  more  or  less  intact  they  are  cer¬ 
tain  favourites.  Players  such  as  Don 
Young,  Brown,  Doherty,  Harry  Church, 
and  Chick  Church,  with  Saint  Germain  to 
bolster  the  backfield,  must  be  conquered 
before  the  championship  can  be  wrested 
from  McGill. 


We  were  then  informed  that  Varsity 
are  pointing  proudly  to  their  first  turnout 
of  ninety-five  candidates,  to  the  return  of 
Jack  Sinclair,  sensational  kicking  back- 
fielder,  and  to  the  appointment  of  Jimmie 
Douglas  as  coach ;  that  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Varsity  will  be  strong.  They  have 
the  same  powerful  front  rank,  and  the 
Orphans  of  last  year  are  adding  several 
strong  candidates  to  that  list. 

And  what  were  we  told  of  Queen’s? 
That  last  spring  a  jolt  emanated  from  the 
examination  room  that  ruined  us,  gradu¬ 
ation  buried  us,  and  so  on.  Well,  any 
squad  would  miss  players  like  Fred  War¬ 
ren,  “Irish"  Monahan,  “Chuck”  Agnew, 
Ed  ITandford,  Earl  Nagel,  Jimmie 
Wright,  and  “Unc”  Durham. 

But  now  for  the  optimism. 

Queen’s  has  not  remained  idle.  The 
A.  B.  of  C.  made  a  wise  move  in  appoint¬ 
ing  Harry  Batstone  as  coach.  Always  a 
football  general,  Harry  is  already  more 
than  making  good  in  the  new  job.  The 
results  this  year  will  show  the  calibre  of 
“Red’s”  handiwork.  He  is  proving  to 
the  rail-birds  more  effectively  each  day 
the  wisdom  of  the  A.  B.  of  C.  in  placing 
confidence  in  him. 

The  material  at  hand  is  far  surpassing 
the  early  expectations,  and  here  is  where 
we  introduce  you  to  this  material : 

Snaps. 

De  Diana — a  graduate  of  Hamilton 
C.  I.,  who  is  tackling  with  a  vengeance. 
His  work  has  been  one  of  the  outstanding 
features  of  the  early  practices. 

Don  Abbott — last  year  an  inside  wing 
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and  who  has  been  playing  a  splendid 
game.  If  his  showing  during  the  pre¬ 
liminary  workouts  can  be  taken  as  a  cri¬ 
terion,  Don  was  out  of  his  element  at 
inside,  and  he  should  catch  the  regular 
snap  assignment. 

Hastings — a  champion  wrestler  and 
first-class  competitor  for  the  snap  posi¬ 
tion. 

Insides. 

Basserman — last  year  a  regular,  who 
has  this  year  added  weight.  He  is  a 
great  defensive  player,  and  his  work  is 
reminiscent  of  “Unk”  Muirhead’s. 


HARRY  BATSTONE,  Coach 

Ted  Gaetz — in  the  squad  last  year,  but 
prevented  from  active  praticipation  by  a 
knee  injury.  He  is  a  six-footer  and 
weighs  over  two  hundred. 

“Bud’  Gorman — who  can  play  either 
inside  or  middle,  a  member  of  last  year’s 
squad.  He  hits  the  line  like  a  battering- 
ram,  and  should  have  a  big  season. 

Middles. 

Kilgour — regular  of  the  past  two  sea¬ 
sons,  and  bigger  and  better  than  ever. 

Stuart — the  big  blue-nose  from  Nova 
Scotia,  whose  work  last  year  was  impres¬ 
sive.  The  experience  gained  last  year  has 
added  to  his  prowess. 

Hamlin — hails  from  Balmy  Beach,  and 
is  a  real  footballer.  He  can  fit  in  at  any 
position  in  the  line.  It  would  not  be  a 
surprise  if  he  is  used  at  outside.  He  is 
big  and  fast  and  a  deadly  tackier.  He 
also  hits  the  line  in  the  approved  fashion. 

Thoman — a  recruit  from  Delta  Colle¬ 
giate,  who  seems  to  he  a  good  plunger 


but  not  overly  strong.  He  is  improving 
as  the  season  goes  along. 

Nichol — of  last  year’s  Intermediates, 
and  a  first-rate  boxer.  Going  well  this 
year. 

Outsides. 

Ian  Gourley— a  member  of  last  year’s 
squad,  going  well  this  season  and  should 
make  a  place. 

Herb  Dickey — this  is  his  first  attempt 
but  he  is  one  of  Queen's  best  athletes, 
member  of  the  basketball  and  boxing 
teams.  He  is  showing  good  form. 


“IKE”  SUTTON,  1929  Captain 


Ralph — Bob  is  the  prettiest  tackier  in 
the  squad.  He  is  not  very  heavy  but  he 
more  than  makes  up  for  this  by  his  dead¬ 
ly  tackling.  He  is  from  Delta  originally, 
and  was  last  year  an  Intermediate. 

Flying  Wings. 

Hendershott  —  a  ranging  lad  from 
Delta,  who  shapes  up  as  a  likely  prospect, 
a  good  ball-carrier  and  tackier. 

[Our  sporting  editor,  “Bubs”  Britton, 
who  was  last  year’s  captain,  here  modest¬ 
ly  omits  his  own  name,  although  he  is  one 
of  the  finest  flying  wings  that  has  been 
seen  for  several  years. — Ed.] 
Quarter-backs. 

Ike  Sutton — as  fine  a  tactical  leader  as 
there  is  in  the  game,  a  sure  tackier,  and 
brilliant  quarter.  As  captain  his  confi¬ 
dent,  insistent  personality  is  irresistible. 

Caldwell — last  year’s  sub  quarter.  A 
fine  tackier,  and  improving  with  experi¬ 
ence. 
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Half-backs. 

j 

Howard  Carter — a  brilliant  kicker,  who 
is  getting  plenty  of  height  and  distance  and 
who  should  have  his  best  season  this  year. 

“Red”  Gilmore — last  season  had  an  ul¬ 
cerated  stomach  which  is  now  cured,  and 
we  look  to  see  him  one  of  the  stars  of  the 
Intercollegiate. 

Munro — of  last  year’s  squad  and  once 
of  Argos.  Promises  to  be  one  of  the  In¬ 
tercollegiate  stars  this  year. 

Bob  Elliott — son  of  Chaucer  Elliott,  a 
former  star,  is  big  and  fast,  and  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  hard  bid  for  a  regular  berth. 

Jim  Davis — a  consistent  kicker  and 
steady  backfielder.  A  graduate  of  U.C.C. 
and  last  year’s  star  of  the  Queen’s  Inter¬ 
mediates.  Jim  is  “going  big.” 

“Weeny”  Day,  and  Ken  Atcheson — we 
always  think  of  this  pair  together  as  we 
used  to  do  of  “Pep”  and  Harry.  They 
were  the  brilliant  combination  who 
brought  in  the  junior  championship  last 
season. 

Staff 

Tom  Brown — one  of  Queen’s  best  ten¬ 
nis  player,  has  been  appointed  manager. 
He  is  popular  with  all  and  is  a  hard 
worker. 

Jimmy  Bews — the  genial  physical  in¬ 
structor,  is  making  the  boys  step  around. 
And  he  steps  with  them ! 

Jack  Powell — Napoleon  of  the  Sta¬ 
dium  and  Dean  of  Trainers,  looks  after 
the  training. 

Alfie  Pierce — monarch  of  all  he  sur¬ 
veys,  and  all  men  bow  to  him.  He  is  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  this  year’s  prospects,  and 
who  should  know  better  than  he  ? 


There  is  a  spirit  of  confidence  through¬ 
out.  There  is  an  abundance  of  new  mate¬ 
rial  of  the  highest  calibre.  Supporting 
Harry  Batstone  are  Gib  McKelvey  and 
Bill  Shaw,  who  are  looking  after  the  In¬ 
termediates  and  Juniors  respectively — * 
Queen’s  is  also  building  teams  for  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

Victory  over  the  Old  Boys  by  18-2  on 
September  28  converted  this  splendid 
squad  into  a  fighting  team. 

The  old  Tricolour  is  still  proudly  wav¬ 
ing,  and  a  team  worthy  of  its  predeces¬ 
sors  is  forthcoming.  What  more  can  we 
ask  ? 

Golf 

This  fall,  Queen’s  will  be  in  the  Inter¬ 
collegiate  golf  competition  for  the  first 
time.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Cata- 
raqui  Golf  Club  the  University  has  been 
given  playing  facilities.  The  team,  which 
will  be  picked  in  the  next  few  weeks,  may 
include  Bob  Lee,  former  Northern  Onta¬ 
rio  champion,  “Chicks”  Mundell,  Ken 
Bibby,  George  Elliott,  Bert  Winnett,  and 
Norrie.  Each  team  has  ten  men,  and 
Queen’s,  although  newcomers,  should 
give  a  good  account  of  themselves. 

Track 

Bill  Agnew  and  various  others  are 
practising  faithfully,  and  we  look  with 
reason  to  see  a  vast  improvement  over 
last  year’s  performance. 


AT  THE  BRANCHES 


Fort  William--- 

Pori  Arlhur 

AT  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Lake- 
head  branch  of  the  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  on  June  5 — reported  in  the 
August  Review — the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Mr. 
L.  J.  Williams,  Arts  ’06,  Port  Arthur, 


president;  Mr.  R.  J.  Askin,  Sc.  ’23,  of 
Fort  William,  vice-President;  Miss  M. 
Eva  Clendinnen,  Arts  ’20,  Fort  William 
Collegiate  Institute,  secretary-treasurer ; 
Rev.  J.  L.  Clerihue,  Arts  '21,  Miss 
Helen  G.  McLean,  Arts  T9,  of  Fort  Wil¬ 
liam,  Dr.  J.  A.  Crozier,  Med.  ’97,  and 
Miss  Jennie  McArthur,  Arts  '15,  of  Port 
Arthur,  committee. 
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Victoria 

A  PROFOUND  sense  of  gratitude  is 
shared  by  Canadians  in  general  and 
Queen’s  graduates  in  particular  that  a 
man  such  as  James  A.  Richardson,  occu¬ 
pying  so  many  important  positions  and 
living  such  an  extremely  busy  life  should 
yet  find  time  and  have  the  inclination  to 
devote  so  much  energy  and  constructive 
thought  to  the  moulding  and  guiding  of 


the  ideals  of  Queen’s.  In  this  spirit  the 
Queen’s  alumni  of  Victoria,  B.C.,  gave 
an  informal  luncheon  in  honour  of  the 
new  Chancellor  elect  on  Tuesday,  Sep¬ 
tember  17,  at  the  Union  Club.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  alumni  attended :  Dr.  Eric  W. 
Boak,  Arts  13,  Med.  T3,  Dr.  John  Stew¬ 
art,  Med.  '12,  R.  R.  Wilson,  Sc.  T3,  Dr. 
J.  H.  Moore,  Med.  T2,  P.  B.  Scurroh, 
Arts  ’07,  W.  H.  Hughes,  Arts  T2,  J.  W. 
Gibson,  Arts  ’08,  and  W.  E.  Cook,  Sc. 
’12. 


ALUMNI  NEWS 


Births 

Bruce — At  Hamheung,  Korea,  on  May  25, 
to  Rev.  George  F.  Bruce,  Arts  ’25,  and  Mrs. 
Bruce  a  son  (William  Robert). 

Carson — At  Kingston,  on  May  27,  to  Dr. 
0.  A.  Carson,  Sc.  ’23,  and  Mrs.  Carson,  a 
son  (Robert  Orrin). 

Dowsett — At  the  Women’s  College  Hos¬ 
pital,  Toronto,  on  June  27,  to  R.  E.  Dowsett, 
Arts  ’15,  and  Mrs.  Dowsett  (Jean  Rose), 
Arts  T9,  a  son. 

Freeman — At  Battersea,  Ont.,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  26,  to  Norman  V.  Freman,  Arts  T5, 
Med.  ’22,  and  Mrs.  Freeman  (Gertrude 
Deadman),  Arts  ’22,  a  son  (Roger  Mac- 
Clement). 

Friend — On  August  18,  at  South  Man¬ 
chester,  Conn.,  to  Amos  E.  Friend,  Med.  ’22, 
and  Mrs.  Friend,  a  son. 

Irvine — At  the  Kingston  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  on  August  24,  to  M.  H.  Irvine,  Arts 
’27,  of  the  University  staff,  and  Mrs.  Irvine, 
a  daughter. 

Kennedy — At  St.  Elizabeth  Hospital, 
Humbolt,  Sask.,  on  Angust  23,  to  D.  L.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  Med.  T4,  and  Mrs.  Kennedy,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

Kidd — At  Kingston  General  Hospital,  on 
June  29,  to  Dr.  G.  C.  Kidd,  assistant  in  psy¬ 
chiatry  at  the  University,  and  Mrs.  Kidd,  a 
daughter. 

Knowles — At  Aurora,  Ont.,  on  June  5,  to 
John  H.  Knowles,  Arts  T5,  and  Mrs. 
Knowles,  a  daughter  (Ruth). 

McAvoy — At  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Hos¬ 
pital,  Brockville,  Ont.,  on  August  17,  to 
J.  R.  McAvoy,  Med.  ’21,  and  Mrs.  McAvoy, 
a  son  (James  Paul). 

McCree — At  the  Manse,  Streetsville,  Ont., 
on  June  26,  to  Rev.  W.  T.  McCree,  Arts  T4, 
Theol.  ’16,  and  Mrs.  McCree,  a  daughter 
(Elizabeth  Janet). 


McLeod — At  the  Ottawa  Civic  Hospital, 
on  Wednesday,  June  12,  to  Harold  McLeod, 
Sc.  ’23,  and  Mrs.  McLeod  (Mabel  E.  Nelson), 
Arts  ’22,  a  daughter  (Helen  Jean). 

Meikle — At  the  Ottawa  Civic  Hospital,  on 
Sunday,  July  21,  to  Major  A.  U.  Meikle, 
Sc.  12,  and  Mrs.  Meikle,  a  daughter  (Ruth). 

Meikle — At  Grace  Hospital,  Ottawa,  on 
Monday,  July  29,  to  MacKay  Meikle,  Sc. 
’12,  a  daughter  (Jean). 

Minnes — At  the  Ottawa  Civic  Hospital  on 
August  12,  to  Victor  Minnes,  Sc.  ’23,  and 
Mrs.  Minnes,  a  daughter  (Nancy  Jane). 

Reynolds — At  Kingston  General  Hospital, 
on  Sept.  10,  to  J.  C.  Reynolds,  Arts  T9, 
and  Mrs.  Reynolds,  a  son  (William  How¬ 
ard). 

Reynolds — At  the  General  Hospital,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  on  July  8,  to  W.  M.  Reynolds, 
Sc.  ’23,  and  Mrs.  Reynolds,  a  daughter. 

Russell — At  Toronto  on  July  14,  to  J.  T. 
H.  Russell,  Arts  T5,  and  Mrs.  Russell,  a  son. 

Showers — At  Toronto  on  July  21,  to  C.  G. 
Showers,  Sc.  ’28,  and  Mrs.  Showers,  a  son. 

Marriages 

Anglin — In  Chalmers  Church,  Kingston, 
on  September  16,  Harriet  Ruth  Anglin,  Arts 
’23,  youngest  daughter  of  Dr.  W.  G.  Anglin, 
Med.  ’83,  and  Mrs.  Anglin,  of  Kingston,  to 
Robert  Mountstephen  Horsey,  B.Sc.,  son  of 
the  late  Canon  Horsey,  and  Mrs.  Horsey,  of 
Montreal. 

Anglin — At  Kingston,  on  October  5,  Helen 
Florence  Anglin,  Arts  ’26,  daughter  of  Mr. 
F.  R.  Anglin,  Arts  ’95,  and  Mrs.  Anglin,  of 
Kingston,  to  John  Lome  Davidson,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Davidson,  of  Toronto. 

Angus — In  Montreal,  on  Saturday,  June  1, 
Hallie  Gertrude  Graham,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Graham,  of  Kingston,  to 
Donald  B.  Angus,  Sc.  ’28,  of'  Montreal,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Angus,  of  North  Bay. 
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Bracken — At  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  on  Au¬ 
gust  23,  Hanna  Dell  of  that  city  to  W.  Don 
Bracken,  Sc.  ’23. 

Burns-Robertson — At  Bell’s  Corners,  Ont., 
on  June  26,  Jennie  D.  Robertson,  Arts  ’28, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  E.  Robertson,  to  J.  Charles 
Burns,  Sc.  ’24,  of  La  Tuque,  Que.,  son  of 
Mrs.  and  Mrs.  W.  Burns,  Kingston,  Ont. 

Cameron-Strader — At  the  Church  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalene,  Picton,  Ont.,  on  July  20, 
Vera  Alice  Strader,  Arts  ’26,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Strader,  Iroquois, 
Ont.,  to  Murray  Cameron,  Arts  ’15  and  ’27, 
son  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Cam¬ 
eron  of  Strathroy.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cameron 
are  living  in  Fort  Frances,  Ont.,  where  the 
former  has  been  principal  of  the  high 
school  since  1925. 

Corran — On  June  29,  at  St.  Paul’s  Church, 
Lindsay,  Annie  Marjorie  Corran,  Arts  '26, 
youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  G. 
Corran,  to  George  Irvin  Johnston,  of  St. 
Catharines,  Ont. 

Curtis — At  the  home  of  the  bride’s  par¬ 
ents  at  Smith’s  Falls,  Ont.,  Mary  Elsie  Mc¬ 
Bride,  eldest  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  C. 
W.  McBride,  to  Clifford  Austin  Curtis,  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  of  economics  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  J.  Curtis,  of 
Smith’s  Falls,  Ont. 

Dunlop-Meikle — At  Calgary,  Alberta,  on 
July  10.  Nettie  B.  Meikle,  Arts  ’24,  to  Nor¬ 
man  R.  Dunlop,  Sc.  ’26.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dun¬ 
lop  reside  in  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Flieger — On  Saturday,  August  10,  at  St. 
Luke’s  United  Church,  Notre  Dame  de 
Grace,  Annie  Louis  Flieger,  Arts  ’23,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mrs.  Howard  W.  Flieger  and  the  late 
Mr.  Flieger,  of  Chatham,  N.B.,  to  Crawford 
W.  McCuaig,  son  of  Mrs.  Sarah  McCuaig, 
and  the  late  Mr.  McCuaig,  of  Vankleek  Hill, 
Ont. 

Fraser — On  September  28,  at  Odessa, 
Ont.,  Laura  Grace  Fraser,  Arts  ’19,  to  Dr. 
Charles  William  Carr,  of  Oshawa,  Ont. 

Gardiner — On  August  24,  at  Kingston, 
Ont.,  Elsie  May  Gardiner,  Arts  ’22,  daughter 
of  Mrs.  J.  H.  Gardiner,  of  Kingston,  to  Ar¬ 
nold  Judson  Douglas,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alexander  Douglas,  Cayuga,  Ont. 

George — In  St.  Michael’s  Cathedral,  To¬ 
ronto,  on  August  6,  Mary  Catherine  Kelly, 
eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Kelly, 
of  Eganville,  to  William  Basil  George,  Sc. 
’ll,  of  Eganville. 

Hamm — At  Toronto  on  August  1,  Doris 
McGrath,  of  Fredericton,  N.B.,  to  Charles 
Hamm,  Arts  ’18.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamm  spent 
their  honeymoon  in  Europe. 

Hannah — In  Chalmers  United  Church, 
Kingston,  on  September  3,  Ruth  Agnes 
Lyons,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Stanley 
Lyons,  of  Kingston,  to  Jason  Albert  Han¬ 
nah,  Arts  ’26,  Med.  ’28,  son  of  Mrs.  Hannah, 
and  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Hannah,  of  Rou¬ 
leau,  Sask. 

Honsberger — At  Kingston,  on  August  7, 
Isabel  McAuley,  of  Kingston,  to  J.  C.  F. 
Honsberger,  Sc.  ’28. 


Lee — At  Windsor,  Ont.,  in  July,  Miss 
Platt  to  Frank  S.  Lee,  Sc.  ’25. 

Mahood — In  Kingston,  on  September  7, 
Anna  Eade  Mahood,  Arts  ’26,  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Mahood,  of 
Kingston,  to  Sydney  Scobell  Donnelly, 
younger  son  of  Capt.  John  Donnelly,  Sc.  ’98, 
and  Mrs.  Donnelly,  of  Kingston. 

Mellow — At  the  Queen  Street  parsonage, 
Kingston,  on  June  24,  Mary  Evelyn  Godwin, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Godwin,  of 
Kingston,  to  G.  A.  Mellow,  Arts  ’27,  Med. 
’29,  now  of  Montreal  General  Hospital. 

Moffatt — At  Belleville,  on  August  7,  Jen¬ 
nie  Harriet,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  H. 
Harris,  of  Madoc,  Ont.,  to  Thomas  Edward 
Moffatt,  Arts  ’12,  son  of  Mrs.  James  Moffatt, 
of  Ottawa. 

Moreland — On  August  17,  at  Strathroy, 
Ont.,  Isabelle  McCubbin,  daughter  of  Mr. 
John  McCubbin,  of  Strathroy,  Ont.,  to  Paul 
A.  Moreland,  Arts  ’24,  of  Toronto.  Mrs. 
Moreland  is  a  graduate  of  Western,  Arts  ’25. 

Redmond — At  the  home  of  the  bride’s 
mother,  Mrs.  John  W.  Redmond,  Kingston, 
on  September  2,  Mildred  Irene  Redmond, 
Arts  ’21,  to  Fred  J.  Sanders,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frederick  Sanders,  of  Sarnia. 

Robertson — In  St.  Matthew’s  Church,  Ot¬ 
tawa,  on  September  21,  Leonore  Margaret 
Taylor,  to  Donald  Grange  Robertson,  Sc. 
’24,  of  Ottawa. 

Rose — At  Halifax,  N.S.,  on  June  17,  Win- 
nifred  Louise  Sanford,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Sanford  of  Halifax,  to  Dr. 
Donald  Charles  Rose,  Sc.  ’25,  lecturer  at 
the  University,  son  of  Inspector  and  Mrs, 
R.  C.  Rose  of  Ottawa. 

Shields — At  Westmount,  Que.,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  September  9,  Jean  Sophia  Shields,  Arts 
’14,  to  Norman  MacLeod  Sanders,  of  Kempt- 
ville,  Ont. 

Sullivan — At  Detroit,  on  July  22,  Marion 
M.  Sullivan,  Arts  ’25,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Sullivan,  of  Kingston,  to 
Charles  F.  O’Brien,  of  Detroit,  son  of  Mrs. 
O’Brien  and  the  late  James  E.  O’Brien, 
of  Westmount,  Que. 

Vaughan — In  August,  Myrtle  Magee  to 
Norman  Vaughan,  Arts  ’29. 

Vincent — In  Wayman  Memorial  Chapel, 
Marblehead,  Mass.,  on  August  3,  Evelyn 
Sutcliffe,  daughter  of  Everett  Sutcliffe,  of 
Arlington,  to  Dr.  Harvard  Burton  Vincent, 
Arts  ’23,  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Zavitz — At.  St.  Thomas,  on  September 
24,  Ada  M.  Yelland,  to  H.  Beverly  Zavitz, 
Sc.  ’28.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Zavitz  will  reside  in 
Ottawa. 

Deaths 

Andrews — At  the  hospital  in  Collingwood, 
Ont.,  some  months  ago  occurred  the  death 
of  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Andrews,  minister  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Mr  Andrews  had 
been  ordained  in  the  Methodist  Church  in 
1874,  but  applied  through  the  presbytery  of 
Barrie  for  admission  to  the  Presbyterian 
ministry,  and  in  1879  finished  a  three-year 
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course  at  Queen’s.  He  then  became  Presby¬ 
terian  minister  at  Middlev'ille  and  Dalhou- 
sie,  Ont.,  at  Mathers  and  Cartwright,  Man., 
and  at  Airdrie,  Alberta.  He  then  resided 
in  the  United  States  for  a  few  years,  but 
recently  had  been  with  a  niece  near  Colling- 
wood.  He  remained  out  of  the  Union  in 
1925.  His  loss  is  that  of  a  fine  evangelical 
preacher. 

Barber — At  South  Bend,  Ind.,  on  August 
21,  occurred  the  death  of  Dr.  A.  E.  Barber. 
Albert  E.  Barber  was  a  farmer’s  son,  born 
at  Yonge,  Ont.,  in  1868.  From  Farmersville 
High  School  he  came  to  Queen’s  Medical 
Faculty  in  1888,  and  four  years  later  gradu¬ 
ated  M.D.,  C.M.  He  early  went  to  South 
Bend,  where  for  many  years  he  conducted 
a  flourishing  practice,  specializing  in  eye, 
ear,  nose,  and  throat.  Unfortunately  he 
contracted  tuberculosis  and  for  several 
years  was  unable  to  practice.  He  had  al¬ 
ways  been  a  prominent  member  of  the  Ma¬ 
sons.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and 
two  grandchildren. 

Brown — On  September  4,  in  the  Toronto 
General  Hospital,  occurred  the  death  of  Mr. 
Wilfred  Brown  after  several  weeks  illness 
with  cancer.  Wilfred  Miller  Brown  was  born 
at  Owen  Sound  thirty-three  years  ago,  and 
from  the  Collegiate  Institute  in  that  city 
entered  Queen’s  with  the  class  of  Science 
’25.  Plis  academic  career  was  brilliant;  he 
was  medallist  of  his  year  and  won  four 
scholarships.  Following  graduation  he  be¬ 
came  metallurgist  with  the  Consolidated 
Mining  and  Smelting  Co.,  at  Trail,  B.C., 
where  he  was  employed  for  over  three  years, 
until  his  health  gave  way.  He  came  to  To¬ 
ronto  for  special  treatment  for  his  disease, 
which  was  unfortunately  far  advanced.  In 
1926  he  married  Miss  Edna  Leadley,  of 
Belleville,  Ont.,  who  survives  him,  with  a 
three-months-old  son,  Richard  Leadley, 

Burgess — In  August,  at  Owen  Sound, 
Ont.,  occurred  the  death  of  Inspector  H.  H. 
Burgess  of  North  Grey.  Herbert  Halliday 
Burgess  was  bom  a  farmer’s  son  in  Dundas 
County,  in  1858,  and  was  educated  private¬ 
ly.  He  began  study  at  Queen’s  extra-mu- 
rally,  but  later  attended  the  University  and 
graduated  B.A.  in  1899  as  a  specialist  in 
English,  after  which  he  taught  school  for 
some  years  with  distinguished  success.  He 
has  been  school  inspector  in  Owen  Sound, 
where  he  is  mourned  by  a  host  of  friends. 

Dewar — Early  in  the  morning  of  Septem¬ 
ber  17,  at  the  Kingston  General  Hospital, 
occurred  the  death  of  Mrs.  H,  Douglas 
Dewar,  after  a  long  illness.  Dorothy  Chown, 
as  she  was  known  to  hundreds  of  Queen’s 
people,  was  born  at  Kingston  nearly  thirty- 
five  years  ago,  daughter  of  the  late  George 
Y.  Chown,  Arts  ’84,  for  many  years  Regis¬ 
trar  and  Treasurer  of  the  University,  and 
of  Mrs.  Chown,  of  Kingston.  After  attend¬ 
ing  the  local  schools  she  went  to  Branksome 
Hall,  and  entered  Queen’s  with  the  class  of 
Arts  ’17.  She  was  also  a  graduate  of  Mac¬ 
donald  College  in  dietetics.  In  September, 
1918,  she  proceeded  overseas  as  a  V.A.D. 


in  St.  John’s  Ambulance  Brigade,  returning 
to  Kingston  in  the  summer  of  the  next  year. 
She  served  then  as  dietitian  in  charge  at 
Shaughnessy  Heights  Military  Hospital  in 
Vancouver,  and  at  Esquimalt,  B.C.  In  1921 
she  married  Captain  H.  D.  Dewar,  R.C.H.A. 
and  R.A.F.  Mrs.  Dewar  is  survived  by  her 
husband,  her  daughter,  Mary  Josephine,  her 
mother,  and  two  sisters,  Miss  May  Chown, 
Arts  ’ll,  and  Miss  Edna  Chown,  Arts  ’22. 

Dodds — On  February  28,  in  the  Toronto 
General  Hospital,  occurred  the  death  of 
Rev.  Dr.  James  Dodds,  a  retired  Presbyte¬ 
rian  minister  of  Barrie.  He  was  born  at 
Shelburne,  Ont.,  in  1860,  and  entered 
Queen’s  from  Owen  Sound  Collegiate.  He 
spent  most  of  his  career  as  an  American 
Presbyterian  missionary  in  Mexico.  After 
church  union  Dr.  Dodds  returned  to  Canada 
as  Presbyterian  minister  at  Bobcaygeon. 
He  later  retired  to  Barrie,  where  he  was 
identified  with  St.  Andrew’s  Church. 

Keyes — On  August  29,  very  suddenly  in 
an  automobile  while  returning  home  with 
Mrs.  Keyes  from  Osgoode,  Ont.,  occurred 
the  death  of  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Keyes,  principal 
of  the  Ottawa  Normal  School.  Samuel 
Keyes  was  born  at  Inkerman,  Ont.,  in  1872, 
and  attended  the  public  school  there.  He 
later  went  to  Ottawa  Normal  School,  and 
eventually  took  a  Queen’s  degree  of  B.A.  in 
1904.  He  became  D.Paed.  in  1922.  He 
taught  at  Cathbridge,  Ont.,  Iroquois,  Mor- 
risburg,  Cornwall,  Peterborough,  and  To¬ 
ronto  until  1925  when  he  became  principal 
of  the  Ottawa  Normal  School.  He  will  be 
seriously  missed  as  one  of  the  leading  edu- 
captionalists  of  Eastern  Ontario. 

MacMillan — Suddenly  on  January  8,  in 
Brandon  Hospital,  occurred  the  death  of 
Rev.  Angus  George  MacMillan,  who  had 
been  teaching  at  Deleau,  Man.  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Millan  belonged  to  Arts  ’24,  and  Theol.  ’24 
at  the  University,  and  immediately  after 
completing  his  work  was  ordained  to  the 
Presbyterian  ministry.  Recently  he  had 
been  pursuing  postgraduate  studies,  and 
held  the  degree  of  B.D.  from  Knox  College. 
His  death  removes  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  promising  Presbyterian  elders  of  Mani¬ 
toba. 

Marty — In  May  on  the  high  seas  between 
Cape  Town  and  Southampton,  the  death  sud¬ 
denly  occurred  of  Miss  Sophie  E.  Marty, 
who  was  escorting  home  for  burial  the 
ashes  of  her  sister,  the  late  Dr.  Aletta  E. 
Marty,  Arts  ’94.  Sophie  Marty  was  born 
in  1863  at  Mitchell,  Ont.,  a  daughter  of  the 
late  Frederick  Marty,  a  farmer  of  that  dis¬ 
trict.  She  passed  through  Strathroy  High 
School,  and  while  teaching  began  work  at 
Queen’s  extramurally  in  1888.  She  attend¬ 
ed  the  University  for  the  last  two  years  of 
her  course  and  graduated  M.A.  in  1897.  She 
continued  to  teach  in  the  high  schools  of 
western  Ontario,  and  was  widely  known  and 
loved  as  a  teacher  whose  work  was  graced 
with  distinction  and  success.  She  had  ac¬ 
companied  her  sister  to  South  Africa  last 
year.  She  is  survived  by  her  nieces,  Miss 
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Dora  Stock,  Arts  T4,  and  Miss  Marie  Stock, 
Arts  ’26. 

Reid — At  his  late  residence  at  Prescott, 
Ont.,  on  Monday,  August  26,  occurred  the 
death  of  Senator  J.  D.  Reid,  M.D.,  C.M., 
after  a  brief  illness.  He  had  been  seized 
with  a  stroke  on  the  preceding  Thursday 
and  had  steadily  failed  in  strength  until 
his  death.  John  Dowsley  Reid  was  born  on 
New  Year’s  Day,  1859,  at  Prescott,  of  an 
Irish  pioneer  family.  At  first  he  entered 
business,  and  was  manager  of  the  Edwards- 
burgh  Starch  Co.,  and  of  the  Imperial 
Starch  Co.  He  later  attended  Queen’s,  gra¬ 
duating  M.D.  in  1890.  He  also  attended 
Trinity  College.  His  political  career  began 
early  when  he  was  elected  M.P.  in  1891.  He 
was  in  Sir  Robert  Borden’s  original  cabinet 
as  Minister  of  Customs.  He  was  transfer¬ 
red  to  the  Railways  Department  in  the 
Union  government,  and  retained  office  in 
Mr.  Meighen’s  first  cabinet,  from  which  he 
retired  to  the  Senate  in  1921.  In  1889  Dr. 
Reid  married  Miss  Ephie  Labatt,  of  London, 
Out. 

Snodgrass — At  Maxwelltown,  Dumfries, 
Scotland,  on  July  8,  occurred  the  death  of 
Rev.  John  Allan  Snodgrass,  eldest  son  of 
the  Rev.  William  Snodgrass,  D.D.,  one-time 
Principal  of  the  University  and  later  Church 
of  Scotland  minister  at  Canonbie,  Scotland. 
John  Allan  Snodgrass  was  born  in  1853  at 
Charlottetown,  P.E.I.,  where  his  father  was 
then  minister.  As  a  youth  he  was  tutored 
by  his  father  and  entered  Queen’s  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  with  the  year  ’72.  Although 
he  attended  four  sessions,  and  held  the 
Campbell  Scholarship,  he  did  not  complete 
work  for  his  degree  on  account  of  ill-health. 
He  went  to  Scotland  with  his  father  but, 
being  licensed  by  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
returned  to  Canada  to  be  ordained  at  Dem- 
orestville  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Canada  in  1888.  Later  he  served  the  Church 
of  Scotland  as  a  missionary  under  the  Royal 
Bounty.  He  was  a  man  of  retiring  nature, 
and  was  held  in  much  esteem  for  his  fine, 
unselfish  character. 

White — On  July  10,  at  the  home  of  his  ' 
son,  Mr.  Curtis  D.  White,  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
occurred  the  death  of  Dr.  A.  N.  White,  of 
South  Otselic.  Albert  Napier  White  was 
born  in  1863  at  Peterboro,  Ont.,  the  son  of 
the  late  Mr,  J.  F.  White.  He  entered 
Queen’s  from  Brockville  High  School  in 
1882,  and  graduated  M.D.,  C.M.,  in  three 
years.  Soon  afterwards  he  opened  a  prac¬ 
tice  in  Cazenovia,  N.Y.,  and  after  five  years 
moved  to  Denver,  Col.,  where  he  was  situ¬ 
ated  for  twenty-five  years.  Seven  years  ago 
he  returned  to  the  East  and  practised  until 
three  months  ago  at  South  Otselic,  N.Y. 
Dr.  White  had  been  a  health  officer  of  the 
state  for  most  of  his  career;  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Madison  County  Medical  Association 
and  Central  New  York  State  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation;  he  was  prominent  in  fraternal  cir¬ 
cles,  and  was  ever  a  loyal  son  of  Queen’s. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Estella 
White,  his  son,  and  two  grandchildren. 


Notes 


1871-1880 

Dr.  James  A.  McCammon,  Med.  ’79,  for 
some  years  sheriff  of  the  united  counties  of 
Leeds  and  Grenville,  has  resigned  that  of¬ 
fice  on  account  of  ill-health  and  moved  to 
Vancouver.  He  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Mr.  Samuel  McCammon,  who  was  for  over 
fifty  years  municipal  clerk  of  Gananoque. 
Dr.  McCammon  had  himself  practised  medi¬ 
cine  for  many  years  in  Gananoque  before 
his  appointment  as  sheriff. 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  H.  Scott,  Arts  ’75,  Theol.  ’78, 
D.D.  ’18,  is  the  venerable  minister  emeritus 
of  St.  Andrew’s  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Perth,  Ont.,  which  he  served  with  distinc¬ 
tion  for  many  years  before  his  retirement. 
Dr.  Scott  still  retains  touch  with  his  alma 
mater  and  was  this  year  again  presiding 
examiner  at  the  Perth  examination  centre 
for  the  University. 

1891-1900 

Dr.  J.  Mackintosh  Bell,  Arts  ’99,  LL.D. 
’24,  president  of  the  General  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation,  has  been  elected  to  the  directorate 
of  the  newly-organized  Geographical  So¬ 
ciety  of  Canada.  Another  director  is  Dr. 
Charles  Camsell,  LL.D.  ’22,  Deputy  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Mines  at  Ottawa. 

J.  Sidney  Bernstein,  Arts  ’98,  was  a  re¬ 
cent  visitor  at  Queen’s  after  thirty-one 
years’  absence.  He  found  many  changes, 
but  looks  back  with  much  enthusiasm  upon 
his  sojourn  in  the  Old  Arts  Building  under 
“Wattie,”  “Cappy,”  Shortt,  Knight,  Fergu¬ 
son,  and  others  of  equal  fame.  Mr.  Bern¬ 
stein  took  his  M.A.  in  political  science  and 
then  graduated  in  law  at  New  York,  where 
he  has  since  been  practising  very  success¬ 
fully.  His  business  address  is  250  West 
57th  Street.  He  was  accompanied  to 
Kingston  by  Mrs.  Bernstein,  his  daughter, 
and  a  son,  who  is  attending  Cornell. 

J.  S.  Brandon,  Arts  ’99,  now  resides  at 
1177  Newport  Ave.,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Dr.  George  McGrath,  Med.  ’93,  has  been 
successfully  practising  at  Hamilton,  Mont., 
and  was  elected  president  of  the  Montana 
Medical  Association  in  1925. 

W.  J.  Saunders,  Arts  ’99,  who  has  been 
teaching  for  some  years  at  Kingston  Colle¬ 
giate,  is  now  teaching  in  Renfrew. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Scribner,  Med.  ’98,  formerly  at 
Quill  Lake  and  Tribune,  Sask.,  now  resides 
at  223  Cameron  St.,  Regina. 

1901-1910 

Dr.  S.  W.  Arthur,  Arts  ’00,  Med.  ’03,  has 
been  practising  for  many  years  at  Redvers, 
Sask.,  and  at  the  recent  dramatic  general 
election  was  elected  for  Cannington  as  an 
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independent.  He  is  a  supporter  of  the  new 
government,  which  includes  three  Queen’s 
graduates. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Bruce,  Sc.  ’09,  Arts  ’ll,  now 
Miller  Memorial  Lecturer  in  Research  Geol¬ 
ogy,  spent  the  summer  supervising  explor¬ 
ing  operations  in  the  far  north  of  Saskatche¬ 
wan. 

Hon.  James  F.  Bryant,  Arts  ’01,  has  been 
appointed  Minister  of  Public  Works  in  the 
new  Conservative  government  of  Saskatche¬ 
wan.  Mr.  Bryant  is  a  native  of  Glenallan, 
Ont.,  has  long  practised  law  in  Regina,  and 
is  member  for  Lumsden.  For  many  years 
he  was  president  of  the  Saskatchewan 
School  Trustees’  Association. 

W.  C.  Clarke,  Arts  TO,  Vice-president  of 
Straus  &  Co.,  New  York,  and  Mrs.  Clarke 
(Margaret  Smith),  Arts  T4,  now  reside  in 
Scarsdale,  N.Y. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Corrigan,  Med.  ’05,  practises  in 
Louisville,  Col. 

A.  W.  Haycock,  Arts  ’05,  was  elected  at 
the  British  general  election  as  M.P.  for  Sal¬ 
ford  West  in  the  Labour  interest,  recaptur¬ 
ing  the  seat  from  Col.  Astbury,  who  in  1924 
had  won  it  from  him.  Mr.  Haycock  has 
resided  in  England  for  the  past  twenty-six 
years. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Kelly,  Arts  TO,  is  teaching  in 
the  Thorold  High  School. 

H.  V.  Laughton,  Arts  ’09,  is  president  of 
the  Lawyers’  Club  of  Toronto,  and  trustee 
of  the  York  County  Law  Association,  and 
of  the  Ontario  Bar  Association. 

Rev.  Frederick  Miller,  Arts  ’04,  Theol.  ’08, 
formerly  Presbyterian  minister  at  Rose- 
town,  Sask.,  and  later  at  Innisfree,  Alberta, 
is  now  United  Church  minister  at  Black- 
falds,  Alberta. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Neville,  Med.  TO,  formerly  at 
Vancouver,  is  now  in  Kerrobert,  Sask. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Nicol,  Arts  ’07,  Theol.  ’09,  Ph.D. 
TO,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
Missions  for  northern  Saskatchewan  for  the 
United  Church  of  Canada,  and  has  taken  up 
residence  in  Saskatoon. 

R.  F.  Ockley,  Sc.  TO,  resides  on  St.  Da¬ 
vid’s  Road,  Schenectady,  N.Y.  He  is  still 
on  the  engineering  staff  of  the  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Co.,  with  which  he  has  been  connected 
ever  since  graduation. 

Fraser  D.  Reid,  Sc.  ’04,  of  the  Coniagas 
Mine,  who  was  located  for  several  years  at 
Cobalt,  now  has  his  headquarters  in  the 
Crown  Office  Building  in  Toronto. 

Rev.  R.  M.  Stevenson,  Arts  ’05,  Theol. 
’07,  formerly  in  Winnipeg,  now  resides  in 
Dauphin,  Man.,  where  he  is  inspector  of 
nublic  schools. 

1911-1920 

F.  G.  Bird,  Sc.  T4,  for  some  years  with 
the  organizing  branch  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  at  Ottawa,  is  now  with  the 
Hudson’s  Bay-Marland  Oil  Co.  He  is  in 
charge  of  lands,  and  his  headquarters  are  at 
Edmonton. 

Professor  T.  H.  Bissonette,  Arts  T2,  of 
Trinity  University,  Hartford,  Conn.,  was 


recently  given  a  grant  by  the  American 
National  Research  Council  for  further  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  English  starling. 

F.  R.  Bolton,  Arts  T9,  resides  in  Outlook, 
Sask. 

A.  F.  G.  Cadenhead,  Arts  ’14,  recently  of 
the  University  chemistry  staff,  is  now  with 
the  Shawinigan  Chemicals  at  Shawinigan 
Falls,  Que. 

Miss  Mary  Chown,  Arts  ’ll,  and  Miss 
Edna  Chown,  Arts  ’22,  spent  the  summer  in 
England. 

Miss  Dora  Cross,  Arts  T9,  resides  at  180 
Carling  Ave.,  Ottawa. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Darling  (Mabel  D.  Hender¬ 
son),  Arts  T9,  is  now  employed  at  335  2nd 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

J.  C.  Donahue,  Arts  T7,  is  now  at  East 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Miss  Jessie  Dyde,  Arts  T8,  is  employed  in 
the  university  library  at  Oberlin. 

H.  T.  Eaton,  Sc.  T3,  is  district  municipal 
engineer,  Department  of  Public  Highways, 
at  Chatham,  Ont. 

Dr.  L.  S.  Fallis,  Med.  T9,  returns  from 
South  America  on  October  1,  to  the  Henry 
Ford  Hospital  at  Detroit. 

Claude  Ferguson,  Arts  T5,  is  now  in  edi¬ 
torial  and  accountancy  work  at  Pawtucket, 
R.I. 

J.  S.  Fleming,  Arts  T3,  now  resides  on 
Lewiston  Road,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

Dr.  K.  C.  Forsythe,  Med.  T9,  formerly  in 
Elizabeth,  N.J.,  is  now  at  533  Broadway, 
Newark,  N.J. 

N.  J.  Goebel,  ’Sc.  18,  is  sales  manager  and 
engineer  of  the  Dominion  Tile  Co.,  Ltd., 
Windsor,  Ont. 

R.  W.  Hamill,  Arts  ’20,  is  practising  law 
in  Chicago  at  1902  Farewell  Ave. 

Fit.  Lieut.  B.  H.  Harrop,  Sc.  T7,  has  re¬ 
tired  from  the  R.C.A.F.,  and  is  now  mana¬ 
ger  of  flying  operations  from  Prince  Albert 
National  Park  for  the  Consolidated  and 
Smelting  Co.  of  Canada. 

Mrs.  Harold  Hart  (Hazel  I.  Michael), 
Arts  ’20,  now  lives  in  Oshawa,  and  has  a 
young  daughter. 

J.  P.  Harvey,  Sc.  T3,  is  Montreal  manager 
for  the  Joliette  Telephone  Co.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Montreal  Milling  and  Power 
Co. 

Miss  Margaret  Henry,  Arts  T7,  resides 
in  the  La  Verne  Apartments,  Toronto. 

Dr.  O.  F.  Kennedy,  Med.  T6,  formerly  at 
Quyon,  Que.,  has  been  practising  since  June 
in  Sudbury,  Ont. 

C.  Pearson  McArthur,  Arts  T4,  Theol. 
’21,  is  teaching  at  Bridgeburg,  Ont. 

Dr.  R.  C.  McCullough,  Arts  ’16,  Med.  T9, 
formerly  at  Guysboro,  N.S.,  is  temporarily 
at  Markdale,  Ont. 

Dr.  J.  Arnot  McGregor,  Arts  ’15,  Med. 
’21,  has  for  the  past  six  years  been  in  charge 
of  all  patients  in  one  department  of  the 
New  York  Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital,  as  well 
as  attending  skin  clinics.  In  college  he  was 
member  of  Arts  T5  quartette,  president  of 
the  choral  society  when  its  membership  was 
over  two  hundred,  and  was  active  in  ath- 
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letics  and  on  student  committees  until  join¬ 
ing  the  75th  Battery,  C.F.A.,  in  1917.  He 
returned  to  Queen’s  in  1919.  He  was  in¬ 
terne  at  Kingston  General  Hospital  and  in 
1922  went  to  New  York  to  specialize  in  ven¬ 
ereal  disease.  There  he  has  served  on  the 
staff  of  several  of  the  best  hospitals  of  the 
city. 

Dr.  R.  R.  McGregor,  Med.  ’16,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  staff,  in  August  addressed  the  New 
Brunswick  Medical  Association. 

Miss  Katie  MacKay,  Arts  ’14,  is  professor 
of  English  at  Wells  College,  a  women’s  uni¬ 
versity  in  western  New  York. 

Rev.  R.  M.  McMullin,  Arts  ’17,  Theol.  ’20, 
is  stationed  at  Hoiryung  (Kainei),  Korea. 

Miss  Consuelo  Blanche  Morrow,  Arts  ’17, 
is  now  teaching  in  St.  Catharines  Colle¬ 
giate. 

Rev.  C.  A.  Mullin,  Arts  ’ll,  Theol.  ’13,  and 
Mrs.  Mullin  (Helen  G.  Fairbairn),  Arts  ’16, 
now  reside  at  Burlington,  Ont.,  where  Mr. 
Mullin  is  Presbyterian  minister.  He  had 
formerly  been  in  charge  of  the  Thornhill 
and  Richmond  Hill  churches. 


Rev.  C.  B.  Pitcher,  Arts  ’12,  Theol.  ’12, 
now  resides  at  16  Starr  Ave.,  Toronto. 

J.  F.  Pound,  Sc.  ’13,  who  for  the  past 
seven  years  has  been  with  the  Hall  Draft 
Gear  Corp.  at  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  Water- 
vliet,  N.Y.,  has  returned  to  Canada  and 
joined  the  engineering  staff  of  the  Verity 
Works  of  the  Massey-Harris  Co.,  at  Brant¬ 
ford,  Ont. 

J.  M.  Shales,  Arts  ’14,  and  Mrs.  Shales 
(Laura  Stillwell),  Arts  ’14,  formerly  at 
Ithaca,  N.Y.,  are  now  at  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

John  Tanton,  Arts  ’ll,  is  now  teaching  in 
the  high  school  at  Chatham,  Ont. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Topping,  Arts  ’12,  Theol.  ’19, 
graduate  of  Wesleyan,  Union,  and  Colum¬ 
bia,  and  recently  professor  of  sociology  at 
the  College  of  Puget  Sound,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  associate  professor  of  sociology  in 
the  University  of  British  Columbia.  Dr. 
Topping  is  author  of  “Canadian  Penal  In¬ 
stitutions.”  Mrs.  Topping  was  Marjorie 
Ellis,  Arts  ’20. 
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Miss  Lillie  Traver,  Arts  T4,  has  been 
awarded  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  McGill. 

J.  A.  Tremblay,  Sc.  ’ll,  is  in  charge  of  the 
water-works  and  drainage  department  of 
Quebec  City. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Tripp,  Med.  T6,  formerly  of 
Dauphin,  Man.,  is  now  situated  at  McCreary, 
Man. 

W.  H.  Tuke,  Arts  ’14,  principal  of  the 
Haileybury  High  School,  is  president  of  the 
Ontario  Secondary  School  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

G.  D.  Wert,  Sc.  T6  and  T9,  has  returned 
to  eastern  Canada  from  Vancouver,  where 
he  was  with  the  Ball  Campbell  Co.,  and  the 
Cameron  Diesel  Engine  Co.  since  1922. 

Armand  Whitehead,  Arts  T6,  last  year 
succeeded  his  brother  as  solicitor  for  the 
United  Church  of  Canada.  He  was  this 
spring  elected  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Toronto  branch  of  the  Alumni  Association. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Whitelock,  Med.  T4,  formerly 
at  Harrowsmith,  Ont.,  is  now  established 
at  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

Miss  Pearl  Whitton,  Arts  ’ll,  is  teaching 
in  Bowmanville  High  School. 

J.  B.  Wilkinson,  who  during  the  past  few 
years  has  been  buying  Ontario  pulp-wood 
from  small  producers  and  shipping  to  the 
large  paper  companies,  has  considerably 
broadened  his  activities  recently  and  opened 
a  permanent  office  in  Toronto. 

J.  J.  Wilson,  Arts  T5,  for  the  past  nine 
years  principal  of  the  Chesley  High  School, 
has  been  appointed  public  school  inspector 
for  West  Grey.  Mr.  Wilson  came  to  Queen’s 
from  Fergus  H.  S.  and  Guelph  C.  I.,  and 
after  leaving  the  University  taught  for  a 
few  years  at  Belleville. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Wilson,  Arts  T2,  Theol.  T5,  this 
summer  visited  the  Far  East  with  a  party 
from  Northwestern  University,  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  Leo  Zealand,  Arts  T2,  Med.  T4,  now 
resides  at  Brecon  Lodge, Westbury-on-Trym, 
Bristol,  England,  where  he  has  one  of  the 
largest  practices  in  the  town.  Dr.  Zealand 
served  in  the  Near  East  during  the  war  and 
was  severely  wounded,  but  on  recovery  was 
able  to  settle  in  the  salubrious  atmosphere 
of  Bristol.  There  he  has  had  more  than 
usual  success,  is  referee  to  several  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  is  West  of  England  medi¬ 
cal  supervisor  for  Canadian  immigration, 
and  is  district  vice-chairman  of  the  British 
Medical  Association.  He  will  probably  be 
chairman  of  the  Bristol  area  next  year  and 
oxnects  then  to  visit  Canada  with  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Association. 

1921-1929 

Dr.  A.  J.  Abernethy,  Med.  ’26,  is  now  with 
the  Norwich  State  Tuberculosis  Hospital  at 
Uncas-on-the-Thames,  Conn. 

Miss  Mary  Abernethy,  Arts  ’28,  teaches 
at  Kitchener  Collegiate. 

W.  A.  Anderson,  Arts  ’26  (Com.),  now 
resides  at  141  Lothrop  Ave.,  Detroit. 

J.  N.  Anderson,  Sc.  ’28,  is  assistant  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Ncranda  Smelter,  Noranda, 
Que. 


Miss  Marion  Anglin,  Arts  ’28,  is  teaching 
in  Cochrane,  Ont. 

Mrs.  Guy  Ballard  (Irene  Foreman),  Arts 
’25,  now  resides  in  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

Dr.  F.  A.  Bamforth,  Arts  ’21,  at  present 
a  national  research  fellow  at  Harvard,  has 
accepted  an  offer  to  become  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  mathematics  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity.  Dr.  Bamforth  is  a  son  of  Rev.  Richard 
Bamforth,  Arts  ’96,  of  Peterborough. 

C.  O.  Bartels,  Arts  ’27  (Com.),  is  with 
Ames  and  Co.,  in  New  York. 

L.  S.  Beattie,  Arts  ’24,  principal  of  Napa- 
nee  C.  I.,  has  been  appointed  inspector  of 
technical  and  commercial  high  schools  for 
Ontario. 

W.  W.  Beaton,  Sc.  ’26,  is  with  the  Cox- 
heath  Copper  Mines,  Ltd.,  at  Sydney,  N.S. 

W.  S.  Blake,  Arts  ’24,  is  teaching  at  the 
Lisgar  Collegiate,  Ottawa. 

Dr.  Leonard  Blakey,  Med.  ’22,  is  practis¬ 
ing  at  Munroe,  Mich. 

Dr.  Quartus  Bliss,  Med.  ’26,  who  was  lo¬ 
cum  tenens  for  Dr.  H.  E.  Robertson,  Med. 
’24,  at  Chippewa,  has  taken  over  a  general 
practice  at  Drayton,  Ont. 

E.  C.  Boag,  Sc.  ’26,  for  some  time  with 
the  Creighton  Mine,  now  resides  in  Sud¬ 
bury. 

Dr.  D.  W.  Boucher,  Med.  ’28,  has  returned 
to  Canada  from  Orange,  N.J.,  and  is  estab¬ 
lished  in  Kingston  as  assistant  to  Dr.  I.  G. 
Bogart,  Med.  ’01. 

I.  W.  Boyd,  Sc.  ’24,  formerly  with  the  In- 
gersoll-Rand  Co.  in  New  Jersey,  is  now 
with  the  Canadian  Ingersoll-Rand  at  Mont¬ 
real. 

J.  W.  Brant,  Arts  ’23,  is  teaching  English 
at  Westmount  High  School.  He  has  been 
taking  postgraduate  work  at  Columbia. 

A.  W.  Bromley,  Sc.  ’26,  resides  at  32  Wal- 
mer  Road,  Toronto. 

Miss  Isobel  C.  Brown,  Arts  ’25,  who  has 
been  teaching  for  the  past  two  years  in  the 
Cornwall  Collegiate,  is  now  engaged  as  clas¬ 
sics  specialist  to  Lisgar  Collegiate  at  Ot¬ 
tawa.  She  spent  the  past  summer  at  her 
home  in  Brockville. 

B.  H.  Dudgeon,  Sc.  ’23,  is  manager  of  the 
Greene  Stobell  Mines,  Ltd.,  at  Amos,  Que. 

Miss  Lillian  Burns,  Arts  ’28,  is  in  training 
for  nursing  at  Toronto  General  Hospital. 

Don  Cameron,  Sc.  ’23,  is  shift  foreman 
with  the  Vanadium  Corp.  of  America  at 
Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 

C.  A.  Campbell,  Arts  ’23,  Sc.  ’22,  is  mana¬ 
ger  for  the  Dunkin  Gold  Mines,  Ltd.,  at 
Narrow  Lake,  via  Sioux  Lookout,  Ont. 

It.  D.  Campbell,  Sc.  ’24,  has  been  chief 
chemist  with  the  Proctor-Gamble  Co.  of 
Canada,  at  Hamilton,  for  the  past  two  years. 

Dr.  Orrin  Carson,  Sc.  ’23,  of  the  Metal¬ 
lurgy  Department,  attended  the  convention 
of  chemical  engineers  at  Cleveland  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

H.  A.  Caton,  Arts  ’29,  (Com.),  is  in  the 
central  division  plant  department  of  the 
Bell  Telephone  Co.,  at  Toronto. 

Miss  Mary  Chisholm,  Arts  ’26,  teaches  sci- 
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ence  and  geography  in  Alliston  High  School. 
She  attended  O.  C.  E.  last  year. 

Eldon  Clapham,  Arts  ’25  (Com.),  is  with 
Metherel,  White  &  Co.,  chartered  acocunt- 
ants,  at  Hamilton,  Ont. 

J.  E.  Clarke,  Sc.  ’28,  joined  the  eastern 
division  plant  department  of  the  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.,  at  Montreal,  on  May  1. 

Dr.  L.  F.  Cleary,  Med.  ’27,  is  with  the 
Bayonne  Hospital,  at  Bayonne,  N.J. 

H.  J.  Code,  Arts  ’29,  is  with  the  traffic 
department  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  at 
Montreal. 

H.  N.  Corbett,  Arts  ’29  (Com.),  is  in  the 
assistant  treasurer’s  office  of  the  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.,  at  Montreal. 

H.  H.  Craig,  Arts  ’24,  attended  Osgoode 
Hall  last  winter. 

R.  W.  Cumberland,  Arts  ’22,  lecturer  at 
the  University,  and  Mrs.  Cumberland  spent 
the  summer  in  Europe. 

M  iss  June  L.  Currey,  Arts  ’29,  is  with  the 
Bell  Telephone  Co.  on  Beaver  Hall  Hill, 
Montreal,  doing  publiicty  and  editorial 
work. 

Miss  Margaret  Davis,  Arts  ’27,  was  com¬ 
pelled  by  ill-health  to  give  up  her  work  in 
the  social  service  department  at  Toronto, 
and  spent  the  summer  in  Europe. 

M  iss  Pearl  Davis,  Arts  ’23,  is  teaching  at 
Waterdown,  Ont. 

F.  Y.  Deamude,  Sc.  ’22,  formerly  at  Owen 
Sound,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  drafting  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Port  Arthur  Technical 
School.  He  took  further  special  train¬ 
ing  this  summer  at  the  Technical  Teachers’ 
Training  College,  at  Halifax. 

W.  D.  Donnelly,  Sc.  ’25,  who  is  draftsman 
with  the  Hudson  Motor  Car  Co.  at  Detroit, 
has  recently  been  appointed  to  the  additional 
office  of  surveyor  for  the  same  company. 

R.  W.  Dryborough,  Sc.  ’  27,  is  with  Lang 
and  Ross,  Ltd.,  engineers,  at  Sauit  Ste. 
Marie.  He  is  at  present  at  the  Flin  Flon 
Mine,  Man. 

M  iss  Honora  Dyde,  Arts  ’22,  has  given  up 
her  work  in  Toronto,  and  now  residing  in 
Calgary,  where  she  is  teaching  art  in  the 
technical  school. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Edwards,  Arts  ’26,  gradu¬ 
ated  in  May  from  the  Kingston  General 
Hospital,  winning  the  silver  medal  and  a 
senior  class  prize. 


Miss  Emma  Embree,  Arts  ’24,  formerly  at 
Eriksdale,  Man.,  is  now  at  Edmonton. 

J.  V.  Fahey,  Sc.  ’21,  is  plant  engineer  with 
the  Abitibi  P.  &  P.  Co.,  at  Sturgeon  Falls, 
Ont. 

Dr.  G.  E.  Flanagan,  Arts  ’17,  Med.  ’23, 
has  moved  from  Richmond,  Pa.,  to  Myers- 
town,  Pa. 

Thos.  Fletcher,  Arts  ’28,  is  teaching- 
mathematics  at  the  high  school  at  Wetas- 
kiwin. 

K.  W.  Fritzsche,  Sc.  ’25,  has  completed 
his  postgraduate  work  at  Wisconsin,  and 
has  returned  to  the  Towagmac  Co.  He  spent 
two  months  this  past  summer  in  Montana 
doing  geological  work. 
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C.  F.  O.  Gorman,  Sc.  ’22,  is  on  the  engi- 
nering  staff  of  the  C.  P.  R.  at  Winnipeg. 

G.  S.  Graham,  Arts  ’24,  has  been  awarded 
a  fellowship  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
for  study  in  Germany  for  a  period  of  one 
year. 

W.  A.  Hambley,  Sc.  ’23,  and  Mrs.  Ham- 
bley  (Genevieve  Bullock),  Arts  ’23,  now  live 
at  1318  Longfellow  St.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

J.  A.  Hamilton,  Arts  ’27,  formerly  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  is  now  at  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College. 

C.  A.  Hanson,  Sc.  ’23,  is  with  Pain  &  Roe, 
engineers  and  contractors,  at  Winnipeg. 

H.  J.  Hartman,  Sc.  ’26,  is  in  the  trans¬ 
mission  engineering  dept,  of  the  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.  at  Montreal.  For  the  past  three 
years  he  has  been  on  the  University  staff. 

J.  L.  Haw,  Sc.  ’24,  who  has  been  with  the 
Braden  Copper  Co.  for  the  past  four  years, 
is  at  Rancagua,  Chile. 

Miss  Eleanor  M.  Holland,  Arts  ’28,  is  in 
the  plant  department  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
Co.,  at  Montreal. 

Miss  Mary  Hooper,  Arts  ’29  (Com.),  is  in 
the  plant  accounting  department  of  the 
Bell  Telephone  Co.,  at  Montreal. 

J.  W.  Hopkins,  Arts  ’28,  Com.  ’27,  resides 
at  7  Grafton  Ave.,  Toronto. 

W.  J.  R.  Jamieson,  Arts  ’29,  is  with  the 
eastern  division  plant  department  of  the 
Bell  Telephone  Co.,  at  Montreal. 

H.  C.  Jenkinson,  Sc.  ’27,  is  now  employed 
by  H.  G.  Acres  &  Co.,  consulting  engineers, 
at  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 


F.  M.  Kelly,  Arts  ’29,  after  six  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  public  schools,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  science  and  mathematics  master  in 
Kingston  Collegiate. 

N.  H.  King,  Sc.  ’26,  is  with  the  western 
division  plant  department  of  the  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.,  at  London,  Ont. 

R.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  Sc.  ’27,  is  with  the 
Radiore  Co.  of  Canada,  and  at  present  is 
making  his  headquarters  in  Toronto. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Maria  Knapp,  Arts  ’28, 
will  teach  next  year  at  Thorold,  Ont. 

H.  J.  T.  Kurtz,  Sc.  ’26,  returned  from 
South  America  early  in  June,  and  is  now 
with  the  Forest  Products  Co.,  at  Gilmour, 
Ont. 

Miss  Bessie  Lane,  Arts  ’24,  of  Durham,  is 
now  teaching  in  Cobourg  Collegiate. 

Dr.  Marion  B.  Laird,  Arts  ’22,  is  leaving 
the  hospital  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  next 
March  will  establish  herself  in  New  York 
City. 

W.  D.  Landon,  Arts  ’27,  resides  in  North 
Augusta,  Ont. 

A.  T.  Lang,  Sc.  ’22,  was  recently  be¬ 
reaved  by  the  death  of  his  mother  in  Win¬ 
nipeg.  He  was  doing  geological  work  this 
summer  in  northern  Saskatchewan,  in  the 
Lac  la  Ronge  area,  for  Dominion  Explorers, 
Ltd.  He  can  be  reached  through  212  Sher- 
burn  St.,  Winnipeg. 

Dr.  John  Lansbury,  Med.  ’26,  of  the 
Lockwood  Clinic,  Toronto,  has  been  be¬ 
reaved  by  the  death  of  both  his  father, 
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Rev.  W.  G,  Lansbury,  rector  of  Madoc,  and 
his  mother,  within  three  weeks  of  each 
other. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Lee,  Med.  ’24,  formerly  at 
Unionville,  Conn.,  is  now  at  New  Hartford. 

F.  R.  Lishman,  Arts  ’15,  has  been  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Collegiate,  Hamilton,  for  the  past  eight 
years. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Logan  (Georgie  Ettinger), 
Arts  ’23,  is  moving  to  London,  Ont.,  where 
her  husband  has  received  an  appointment  at 
Western  University. 

R.  Lavell,  Arts  ’29,  last  summer  in  the 
foreign  department  of  the  Manufacturers’ 
Life,  at  Toronto,  is  continuing  his  commerce 
course  at  Queen’s. 

C.  S.  (Sam)  Lundy,  Sc.  ’26  and  ’27,  who 
has  been  seriously  ill  since  last  October,  is 
now  progressing  fairly  well,  but  another 
year  of  complete  rest  will  be  necessary  if  he 
is  to  recover  his  former  health.  He  is  in 
bed  almost  continuously,  and  is  at  present 
at  244  Frontenac  St.,  Kingston. 

Dr.  H.  S.  McCartney,  Med.  ’27,  of  Nassau 
Hospital,  Mineola,  Long  Island,  has  recently 
passed  his  New  York  state  board  examina¬ 
tions. 

C.  A.  McConville,  Sc.  ’21,  until  recently 
with  the  American  Engineering  Co.,  at 
Philadelphia,  is  now  at  London,  Ont. 

C.  L.  McCutcheon,  Arts  ’27  (Com.),  who 
was  with  Straus  and  Co.  for  some  time,  has 
been  for  the  past  year  with  Wood,  Gundy  & 
Co.,  of  Toronto. 


R.  J.  McDonald,  Sc.  ’22,  is  in  the  Rouyn 
mining  area  with  headquarters  at  Rouyn, 
Que. 

Miss  Rena  McDowell,  Arts  ’23,  is  at  Ath¬ 
ens,  Ont. 

Miss  Jean  McFadyen,  Arts  ’27,  is  with  her 
parents  at  Nagpore,  India,  where  she  is 
teaching.  Last  year  she  spent  studying  in 
Glasgow  and  Germany. 

S.  S.  Maclnnes,  Arts  ’25,  is  now  located 
at  Welland,  Ont. 

W.  D.  McKinnon,  Sc.  ’25,  is  steam  engi¬ 
neer  in  the  pulp  and  paper  plant  of  Price 
Bros.,  at  Donnacona,  Que. 

Dr.  J.  J.  McNally,  Med.  ’24,  is  located  at 
114  East  66th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Miss  Marion  K.  McLean,  Arts  ’26,  has 
been  teaching  since  1927  at  Brighton,  Ont. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Machie,  Med.  ’22,  is  practising 
in  Vancouver. 

J.  D.  Cash  Mahaffy,  Arts  ’24  (Com.),  is 
now  assistant  to  the  general  sales  manager 
of  the  Supertest  Petroleum  Corp.  at  Lon¬ 
don,  Ont.  He  motored  this  summer  from 
Los  Angeles  to  Canada  via  Florida. 

L.  E.  Marion,  Sc.  ’26,  has  just  received 
the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  McGill. 

C.  G.  Markham,  Arts  ’23,  is  located  in 
London,  Ont. 

Miss  Alwida  Martin,  Arts  ’29,  is  in  the 
research  department  of  the  Canadian  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Co.,  at  Hawkesbury,  Ont. 

W.  S.  Miller,  Sc.  ’28,  is  now  in  the  ferro- 
chrome  department  of  the  Vanadium  Corp. 
of  America,  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 
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H.  J.  D.  Minter,  Sc.  ’25,  resides  in  Rock- 
cliffe  Park,  Ottawa. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Moore,  Med.  ’27,  formerly  at 
Lansing,  Mich.,  is  now  with  Dr.  Harkness 
doing  general  surgery  and  general  practice 
at  the  Keystone  Hospital,  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

E.  O.  Morgan,  Sc.  ’26,  now  resides  in 
Lakewood,  Ohio. 

R.  C.  Mott,  S-c.  ’22,  is  with  the  Sherritt- 
Gordon  mines  in  northern  Manitoba. 

Miss  Edna  Musgrove,  Arts  ’25  (Com.), 
teaches  in  Galt  Collegiate. 

J.  B.  Taylor,  Arts  ’25,  recently  on  the 
staff  of  Albert  College,  Belleville,  is  pro¬ 
ceeding  this  year  with  postgraduate  work  at 
Harvard. 

W.  A.  Taylor,  Sc.  ’24,  formerly  at  Que¬ 
bec,  now  resides  in  Notre  Dame  de  Grace, 
Montreal.  He  is  still  with  the  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Co. 

E.  A.  (Bud)  Thomas,  Arts  ’26  (Com.),  has 
recently  organized,  with  Mr.  W.  T.  Wilson, 
Thomas-Wilson,  Ltd.,  general  investment 
brokers,  with  offices  in  the  Castle  Building, 
Montreal.  Mr.  Thomas  was  formerly  on  the 
financial  staff  of  the  International  Paper 
Co.,  in  New  York  City. 

A.  G.  Timmins,  Sc.  ’27,  who  during  the 
past  year  was  on  the  electrical  enginering 
staff  at  the  University,  is  now  with  the 
plant  department  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Co., 
at  Montreal. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Townend,  Arts  ’21,  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  successful  four-year  pastorate  at 


Florence,  Ont.,  and  has  accepted  a  unani¬ 
mous  call  to  Atwood,  Ont. 

A.  S.  Townshend,  Sc.  ’24,  formerly  at  To¬ 
ronto,  is  now  at  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

T.  R.  Traves,  Sc.  ’26,  has  been  recently 
moved  from  the  Montreal  to  the  Toronto 
engineering  staff  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

E.  L.  Treitz,  Arts  ’25,  is  teaching  in  the 
Sarnia  Collegiate. 

R.  E.  Wagar,  Arts  ’22,  is  with  the  British 
American  Oil  Co.,  Ltd.,  at  Montreal. 

Dr.  R.  P.  Walker,  Med.  ’23,  practises  at 
Prescott,  Ont. 

Andrew  Wallace,  Arts  ’22,  is  principal  of 
the  new  high  school  at  Islington,  Ont.  He 
formerly  taught  mathematics  at  Oshawa, 
Perth,  and  Islington. 

H.  C.  White,  Arts  ’21,  who  was  on  the  bio¬ 
logical  staff  at  the  University  during  the 
past  session,  is  in  charge  of  the  new  Do¬ 
minion  Biological  station  at  St.  Andrew’s, 
N.B. 

GENERAL 

Dr.  W.  A.  Jones,  assistant  professor  of 
X-ray  and  physiotherapy  at  the  University, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Ontario 
Radiological  Society,  at  its  annual  meeting- 
in  Hamilton. 

Mrs.  R.  J.  MacDonald,  referred  to  in  our 
August  number  as  Saskatchewan  secretary 
of  the  Canadian  Council  of  Women,  is  the 
wife  of  Dr.  R.  J.  MacDonald,  a  physician  of 
Saskatoon,  and  is  not  an  alumnus  of 
Queen’s. 
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S.  A.  MITCHELL,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

By  John  Malheson,  M.A. 


THOSE  who  were  intimate  with  the 
late  Professor  Dupuis  will  recall  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  would  occa¬ 
sionally  speak  of  certain  of  his  old  stu¬ 
dents.  During  the  years  in  which  I  was 
associated  with  him  on  the  staff  I  fre¬ 
quently  heard  him  refer  to  former  stu¬ 
dents,  but  to  none  with  more  evident 
pride  than  to  S.  A.  Mitchell.  In  speak¬ 
ing  of  Mitchell  his  face  would  betray 
something  more  than  mere  pride ;  it 
would  radiate  with  the  light  of  the  sure 
knowledge  that  some  day  Mitchell  would 
be  heard  of.  In  this  his  prophecy  has 
abundantly  come  true. 

Alfred  Mitchell  was  born  in  Kingston 
and  educated  in  the  Kingston  schools  and 
in  Queen’s  University.  When  a  boy  he 
needed  no  urging  in  connection  with  his 
studies  except  what  was  necessary  to  keep 
him  from  going  ahead  too  fast  for  his 
years.  Although  he  did  not  start  to 
school  until  he  was  about  eight  years  old, 
he  passed  the  entrance  examination  to  the 
Collegiate  Institute  at  ten.  His  family 
thought  him  too  young  to  enter  the  Colle¬ 
giate  Institute  and  with  rare  judgment 
kept  him  out  of  school  for  a  year  and 
then  sent  him  for  a  further  year  to  the 
public  school.  By  this  time  his  ground¬ 
ing  in  the  elementary  work  was  excel¬ 
lent,  and  he  entered  the  Collegiate  with 
a  scholarship.  Here  he  came  under  the 
influence  of  such  teachers  as  Dr.  A.  P. 
Knight  and  Mr.  E.  O.  Sliter.  He  could 
have  entered  the  University  at  fifteen, 


but  again  it  was  wisely  decided  that  be¬ 
cause  of  his  youth  he  should  spend  an 
extra  year  in  school  to  make  sure  his 
foundations.  He  entered  Queen’s  in  1890 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  with  the  credit  of 
two  matriculation  scholarships.  Here 
again  he  was  fortunate  in  his  teachers, 
for  though  the  staff  of  Queen’s  was  small 
it  was  a  brilliant  one.  He  came  chiefly 
under  the  magic  teaching  of  Professor 
Dupuis,  and  he  kindled  in  the  heart  of 
that  noble  teacher  an  affection  and  esteem 
which  lasted  until  death.  He  graduated 
in  1894  with  the  degree  of  M.A.  and  the 
medal  in  mathematics. 

He  was  therefore  one  of  the  graduates 
of  a  remarkable  decade  in  the  history  of 
Queen’s,  namely  the  nineties.  This  de¬ 
cade  seems  to  have  been  a  golden  age  in 
the  history  of  the  University.  An  un¬ 
usually  large  proportion  of  the  students 
of  that  day  have  since  become  well  known 
in  various  branches  of  human  endeavour. 
Whether  it  so  happened  that  these  stu¬ 
dents  entered  with  the  mark  of  genius 
already  upon  them,  or  whether  there  was 
something  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  at  that  time  which  stirred  to 
flame  the  spark  of  genius  which  is  per¬ 
haps  dormant  in  all  students,  I  will  not 
stop  here  to  discuss.  At  any  rate, 
Mitchell  was  one  of  a  goodly  company  of 
those  who  have  risen  into  prominence; 
and  none  rose  higher  in  his  chosen  field 
than  he. 

The  year  following  his  graduation  at 
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Queen’s  was  an  important  one  in  his 
academic  career.  He  became  a  labora¬ 
tory  assistant  in  physics,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  had  a  foretaste  of  what  was  des¬ 
tined  to  be  the  main  interest  of  his  life — 
he  had  charge  of  the  Observatory  for 
part  of  the  session.  Doctor  Williamson, 
who  had  charge  of  the  Observatory,  died 
in  that  year.  “Old  Billy,”  as  he  was  af- 


S.  A.  MITCHELL,  Arts  ’94 

lectionately  called,  was  very  jealous  of 
the  astronomical  instruments.  He  re¬ 
garded  them  as  things  of  great  precision 
which  must  not  be  touched  by  any  care¬ 
less  hands.  Even  Professor  Dupuis,  who 
made  with  his  own  hands  the  mean-time 
clock  which  is  still  in  the  Observatory, 
was  not  entrusted  with  a  key  to  the  sa¬ 
cred  spot  where  it  was  kept.  It  is  a 
mark  of  the  position  which  Mitchell  held 
in  the  esteem  of  Professor  Williamson 
that  when  the  latter  took  sick  he  called 
for  him,  gave  him  the  keys,  and  asked 
him  to  look  after  the  Observatory.  After 
the  close  of  this  year  Mitchell  was  offered 
by  Professor  Dupuis  an  instructorslnp 
in  mathematics.  The  latter  at  the  same 
time  urged  him  to  continue  his  studies 
in  mathematics  in  a  good  postgraduate 
school.  The  position  in  Queen’s  was  not 


accepted,  but  Mitchell  went  instead  to 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  where  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  doctor's  degree  in  1898. 

Queeen’s  was  very  anxious  to  get 
Mitchell  on  the  staff  in  mathematics,  and 
on  several  occasions  an  offer  was  made 
to  him.  He  has  always  been  a  faithful 
graduate  of  Queen’s,  and  he  would  have 
been  glad  to  return  to  his  alma  mater  and 
to  his  home  town  as  a  teacher  on  the 
staff.  But  in  the  meantime  his  interests 
had  passed  from  pure  mathematics  to 
observational  astronomy.  After  his  first 
year  at  Johns  Hopkins  he  decided  to 
make  astronomy  his  major  subject.  By 
the  time  he  received  the  Ph.D.  degree  in 
1898,  he  had  already  been  a  Fellow  for 
one  year  and  had  had  charge  of  the  ob¬ 
servatory  for  two  years.  Astronomy  was 
beginning  to  attract  him  as  a  life’s  work, 
and  he  could  therefore  not  accept  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  teach  mathematics,  even  at 
Oueen’s. 

Following  his  graduation  from  Johns 
Hopkins  he  spent  a  year  at  the  Yerkes 
Observatory  of  the  Lhfiversity  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  great  telescope,  the  largest 
refractor  in  the  world,  with  40  inches 
aperture,  had  been  put  into  operation  just 
one  year  before.  Not  only  did  he  find 
there  the  very  best  equipment  for  astro¬ 
nomical  research,  but  he  met  what  was 
perhaps  even  more  important  to  him,  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  human  friendship  in  astro¬ 
nomical  study.  On  the  Yerkes  staff  at 
that  time  was  Prof.  E.  E.  Barnard,  whom 
Queen’s  delighted  to  honour  with  the  de¬ 
gree  of  LL.D.  in  1909.  Doctor  Barnard 
was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  astrono¬ 
mers  who  ever  lived,  and  his  enthusiasm 
was  backed  by  a  strong  character  and 
personality.  Mitchell’s  future  career  was 
greatly  influenced  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  older  man.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
his  determination  to  follow  astronomy 
rather  than  pure  mathematics  was  finally 
and  definitely  made,  and  it  was  at  the 
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close  of  his  year  at  Yerkes  that  he  re¬ 
gretfully  declined  the  final  offer  of  a 
position  in  mathematics  at  Queen’s.  At 
Yerkes  at  that  time  was  also  begun  an¬ 
other  life-long  friendship,  namely  that 
with  Professor  Edwin  B.  Frost,  who  was 
then  on  the  Yerkes  staff  and  is  now  its 
director.  In  a  recent  letter  Professor 
Frost  voices  a  warm  appreciation  of  Dr. 
Mitchell’s  person  and  work. 

In  1899  he  became  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Columbia  University  in  New 
York,  where  he  remained  for  fourteen 
years.  Columbia  University  had  no 
great  telescope,  and  there  were  but  few 
opportunities  for  astronomical  research. 
His  life  there  was  that  of  a  busy  teacher 
on  a  great  staff.  An  ordinary  man  would 
have  accepted  the  situation  as  it  was,  and 
would  have  gradually  departed  from  the 
idea  of  research  upon  which  he  had  set 
his  heart.  But  Mitchell  was  not  made 
of  that  kind  of  stuff.  He  kept  his  ideal 
alive  in  two  ways — firstly,  he  kept  up  his 
connection  with  the  Yerkes  Observatory, 
and  secondly,  he  became  an  observer  of 
total  eclipses  of  the  sun.  He  carried  on 
research  work  at  Yerkes  during  his  sum¬ 
mer  vacation  and  during  a  Sabbatical 
year  from  Columbia  in  1912-13.  He  made 
a  specialty  of  the  study  of  the  gaseous 
envelope  of  the  sun,  observable  at  the 
moments  of  a  total  eclipse. 

His  first  eclipse  observation  was  made 
in  Georgia  in  1900,  as  a  member  of  the 
expedition  from  the  U.  S.  Naval  Obser¬ 
vatory.  In  1901  he  went  for  his  second 
eclipse  observation  to  Sumatra,  halfway 
around  the  world.  In  1905  he  went  to 
Spain  for  the  same  purpose,  in  1918  to 
Oregon,  in  1923  to  California,  in  1925 
to  Connecticut,  and  in  1927  to  Norway. 
Altogether  he  has  travelled  60,000  miles 
to  observe  eclipses.  One  can  perhaps 
judge  the  calibre  of  the  man  who  would 
find  it  worth  while  to  travel  so  far  for 
such  a  purpose  when  it  is  considered  that 


in  all  of  these  eclipses  put  together  the 
total  time  of  observation  is  only  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour.  Mitchell’s  results  in  this 
field  have  been  the  best  thus  far  obtained. 
He  has  contributed  valuable  works  to  the 
literature  on  eclipses.  His  book,  Eclipses 
of  tlie  Sun ,  is  the  recognized  classic  on 
the  subject.  It  was  so  well  received  that 
a  second  edition  became  necessary  within 
a  year.  He  is  also  the  author  of  “A 
Memoir  on  Eclipses,”  which  appeared 
only  recently  in  Volume  IV  of  the  Hand - 
buck  der  Astro physik.  This  is  an  ency¬ 
clopedia  in  six  volumes,  which  is  being 
published  in  Germany  and  for  which  ex¬ 
perts  on  particular  topics  are  selected 
from  all  over  the  world. 

In  1913  he  was  appointed  to  his  pres¬ 
ent  position  as  Professor  of  Astromony 
and  Director  of  the  Leander  McCormick 
Observatory  in  the  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  This  appointment  gave  him  the 
kind  of  opportunity  which  he  desired  and 
for  which  he  had  so  thoroughly  qualified 
himself.  The  telescope  in  the  Leander 
McCormick  Observatory  is  one  of  26 
inches  aperture  and  was  the  largest  in 
the  world  when  it  was  finished.  Others 
larger  have  been  made  since,  but  none  of 
a  finer  quality.  It  was  a  visual  telescope, 
but  Doctor  Mitchell  on  taking  charge  of 
it  immediately  arranged  for  a  plate-holder 
attachment  for  photography  and  launched 
out  on  a  programme  of  measuring  dis¬ 
tances  to  the  stars.  Many  of  the  problems 
of  astronomy  depend  on  a  knowledge  of 
the  distances  of  the  stars,  such  for  exam¬ 
ple  as  the  determination  of  their  intrinsic 
brightness,  their  linear  velocities  in  both 
magnitude  and  direction,  their  mass,  etc. 
The  first  attempts  at  finding  the  distances 
and  parallaxes  date  back  nearly  a  cen¬ 
tury,  but  great  progress  was  not  possible 
for  many  years,  as  the  methods  and 
equipment  were  not  equal  to  the  task.  The 
problem  of  finding  the  parallax  of  a  star 
became  a  workable  one  only  with  the 
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making  of  larger  telescopes  and  with  the 
increasing  accuracy  of  photography.  The 
great  body  of  this  work  has  been  done 
only  in  the  past  dozen  years.  It  has  been 
done  by  the  staffs  of  several  observato¬ 
ries,  of  which  the  Leander  McCormick 
observatory  was  first  in  the  extent  and 
accuracy  of  the  work  done.  It  has  up  to 
date  measured  the  parallaxes  of  nearly 
1000  stars.  No  other  observatory  has 
measured  so  many.  The  McCormick 
total  is  equal  to  the  combined  totals  of 
the  Mount  Wilson  observatory  with  its 
60-inch  and  100-inch  reflectors,  the 
Yerkes  observatory  with  its  40-inch  re¬ 
fractor,  and  the  Greenwich  observatory 
in  England.  Mitchell  personally  has 
measured  more  parallaxes  than  any  one 
else  who  has  ever  devoted  himself  to  this 
work.  In  recognition  of  the  work  done 
by  him  the  International  Astronomical 
Union  at  its  meeting  last  summer  made 
him  president  of  the  international  com¬ 
mittee  on  parallaxes  and  proper  motions 
of  the  stars. 

As  might  be  expected,  honours  have 
come  to  Doctor  Mitchell  in  goodly  num¬ 
bers,  some  of  them  involving  not  a  little 
new  responsibility  for  further  work.  The 
first  of  these  dates  back  thirty-five  years, 
when  his  fellow  students  at  Queen’s  made 
him  business  manager  of  the  Journal  for 
two  successive  years.  This  honour  is 
always  given  to  one  whom  the  students 
can  trust  to  do  the  work.  The  thorough¬ 
ness  of  his  work  on  the  Journal  was  of  a 
piece  with  that  which  characterized  him 
in  everything  he  attempted.  His  next 
honour  at  Queen’s  was  thirty  years  later, 
when  in  1924  the  University  conferred 
on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  Outside  of 
Queen’s,  honours  have  come  to  him 
through  various  societies  too  numerous 
to  detail  here.  Certain  ones  may  be  men¬ 
tioned,  however,  of  those  held  by  him 
at  the  present  time.  He  is  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  eclipses  in  the  Amer¬ 


ican  Astronomical  Society,  a  member  of 
the  advisory  committee  on  astronomy  for 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  a  member  of  the  National  Research 
Council,  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Philo¬ 
sophical  Society,  a  Fellow  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  So¬ 
ciety,  a  member  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
of  which  he  was  vice-president  in  1921, 
and  a  member  of  various  other  societies 
in  America  and  Europe. 

He  has  a  delightful  personality,  with 
an  enthusiasm  which  is  contagious  and  a 
friendliness  which  attracts.  He  is  a  very 
hard  worker  and  never  swerves  from  a 
plan  of  work  which  he  has  once  adopted. 
His  decision  of  thirty  years  ago  to  carry 
on  astronomical  research  has  been  rigidly 
adhered  to.  The  lectures  which  he  gave 
in  Queen’s  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  series  are  still  remembered  with 
pleasure  by  those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  hear  them.  I  am  not  sure 
which  are  remembered  best,  however,  the 
lectures  or  the  man  himself.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  an  interesting  statement  regarding 
him  from  Dean  George  B.  Pegram  of 
Columbia  University:  “Alfred  Mitchell 
has  a  wide  range  of  friends  because  he 
is  himself  of  a  most  friendly  and  helpful 
disposition.  I  have  never  had  occasion 
to  call  on  him  for  assistance  or  informa¬ 
tion  when  he  has  not  responded  by  giv¬ 
ing  me  even  more  than  I  had  expected. 
While  sympathetic  and  interested  in  the 
work  of  other  men,  he  has  not  allowed 
this  interest  in  and  helpfulness  towards 
others  to  draw  him  away  from  the 
straight  course  of  his  own  scientific  inter¬ 
ests,  but  he  has  kept  steadily  before  him 
a  program  of  work,  well  planned  and 
faithfully  executed.”  I  believe  that  the 
secret  of  his  success  is  betrayed  in  words 
of  his  own,  which  I  know  he  will  pardon 
me  for  repeating.  In  a  private  letter  he 
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used  the  following  sentence  regarding 
himself,  “I  have  taken  science  very  seri¬ 
ously  and  have  worked  rather  hard,  but 
I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  do  not  know 
anyone  who  has  had  a  greater  thrill  out 
of  life  than  I  have  had.”  Hard  work 
and  thrill  have  given  of  their  fruits  to  the 
world  in  the  form  of  success  and  enthu¬ 
siasm. 

No  graduate  of  Queen’s  has  preserved 
for  his  alma  mater  a  greater  interest  and 
affection  than  has  S.  A.  Mitchell.  One 
could  not  talk  with  him  for  any  length 
of  time  before  this  fact  would  become 
evident.  On  the  fly  leaf  of  the  copy  of 
his  book,  Eclipses  of  the  Sun ,  which  he 


presented  to  the  Library,  he  had  inscribed 
the  words  :  “With  affectionate  greetings  to 
Alma  Mater  from  S.  A.  Mitchell,  ’94.” 
A  similar  inscription  is  found  in  the  vol¬ 
ume,  Parallaxes  of  260  Stars.  Four  or 
five  years  ago  he  presented  the  University 
with  the  sum  of  $2000  as  a  foundation 
for  the  procuring  of  equipment  for  re¬ 
search  in  physics.  This  is  known  as  the 
“S.  A.  Mitchell  Foundation  for  Research 
in  Physics.”  He  is  a  life  member  of  the 
General  Alumni  Association.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  is  proud  of  his  distinguished  ca¬ 
reer,  but  no  less  proud  of  the  cordial  love 
which  he  retains  for  her. 
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WINTER  IN  BUENOS  AIRES 

By  W.  R.  Pearce,  B.A. 


WHILE  you  in  Canada  were  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  beautiful  summer  weather 
for  which  that  country  is  noted,  the  peo¬ 
ple  here  in  Buenos  Aires  were  shivering 
with  the  cold  and  suffering  from  chil¬ 
blains  and  rheumatism.  That  must  sound 
very  strange  indeed,  and  while  it  is  some¬ 
what  exaggerated  in  so  far  as  we  person¬ 
ally  are  concerned,  generally  speaking  it 
is  true. 

I  shall  try  to  give  a  pen  picture  of  win¬ 
ter  in  this  city;  and,  as  I  am  back  and 
forth  quite  often  between  here  and 
Montevideo,  I  shall  also  include  it  in  my 
comments. 

This  portion  of  South  America  has  a 
most  wonderful  climate  with  plenty  of 
sunshine,  not  too  much  rain,  very  little 
fog,  and  a  moderate  and  uniform  tem¬ 
perature.  Of  course,  we  are  never  satis¬ 


fied;  but  if  the  people  would  only  pay  as 
much  attention  to  the  layout  and  con¬ 
struction  of  their  houses  and  office  build¬ 
ings  towards  combatting  the  chill  of  win¬ 
ter  as  they  do  towards  overcoming  the 
heat  of  summer,  there  could  be  no  cause 
for  complaint. 

The  heat  of  summer  is  not  intolerable 
and  is  intense  for  only  a  few  days  at  a 
time,  during  January  and  February,  but 
the  residents  of  Buenos  Aires  look  for¬ 
ward  to  it  with  a  certain  amount  of  dread. 
They  do  much  more  to  avoid  its  effects 
than  those  of  the  cold  of  winter.  In 
Montevideo,  with  the  beaches,  the  bath¬ 
ing,  and  the  ocean’s  breezes,  the  summer 
is  a  most  delightful  season. 

Winter  is  quite  a  different  story,  with¬ 
out  any  excuse  for  it.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  Montevideo,  where  the  atmo- 
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sphere  is  so  much  drier  than  in  Buenos 
Aires.  It  should  be  a  delightful  place  to 
live,  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer.  It 
never  freezes;  there  is  never  any  snow, 
and  seldom  any  fog.  Yet  one’s  feet  and 
hands  are  like  cakes  of  ice  and  the  teeth 
chatter  night  and  day  when  the  chill  hits 
the  city,  which  is  about  three  days  a  week 
from  May  to  August  inclusive. 

In  Buenos  Aires  a  year  ago  only  once 
did  the  thermometer  register  freezing  and 
no  snow  fell  within  hundreds  of  kilome¬ 
ters.  This  past  winter  it  registered  freez¬ 
ing  during  a  number  of  nights,  but  never 
more  than  two  degrees  of  frost.  Snow 
also  fell  within  fifteen  miles  of  Buenos 
Aires.  Once  in  Montevideo  there  was 
hail  in  May — a  curious  experience  for 
the  younger  generation. 

In  Buenos  Aires  the  humidity  is  ex¬ 
tremely  high.  This  causes  inside  of  every 
building  even  at  midday  a  vault-like  clam¬ 
miness  which  is  most  penetrating  and 
which  chills  to  the  bone  in  spite  of  the 
kind  or  weight  of  clothes  worn.  As  soon 
as  the  sun  goes  down  this  condition  is  in¬ 
creased  many  fold  and  then,  without  arti¬ 
ficial  heat,  becomes  almost  unbearable. 

While  this  may  seem  strange  to  anyone 
who  has  not  experienced  it,  stranger  still 
is  the  strong  opposition  of  the  residents 
of  these  countries  to  artificial  heat,  espe¬ 
cially  from  steam  or  hot  water.  They  re¬ 
gard  it  as  being  unhealthy  and  productive 
of  colds  and  lung  troubles.  Consequent¬ 
ly  they  dress  in  heavy  clothing,  shiver 
and  shake  as  if  they  had  ague,  but  suffer 
in  silence.  They  cannot  understand  our 
fondness  for  heat — and  comfort.  Per¬ 
haps  there  is  too  great  a  tendency  on  our 
part  to  keep  living  quarters  too  warm. 
But  we  believe  in  plenty  of  fresh  air  at 
night,  very  different  from  the  residents  of 
this  country. 

With  the  exception  of  the  few  days 
that  it  rains  during  the  latter  half  of  July 
and  in  August — the  rainy  season  here — 


out-of-doors  during  the  day  is  delight¬ 
fully  pleasant.  The  sun  is  seldom  over¬ 
cast,  the  air  is  balmy  and  soft.  At  noon¬ 
time  one  is  quite  comfortable  without 
even  an  overcoat.  The  Anglo-Saxons 
wear  only  low  shoes,  and  few  bother  with 
spats.  The  majority  seldom  wear  gloves. 
As  soon  as  one  steps  inside,  however,  the 
clammy  chill  penetrates  to  the  marrow. 

The  houses,  even  the  apartments,  are 
built  with  one  wall  blank  and  with  the 
rooms  in  a  single  row  extending  back  a 
long  distance  from  the  street.  Each  one 
opens  by  double  French  doors  on  to  a 
passage  or  hallway  along  an  open  patio. 
Few  rooms  have  any  windows.  The 
doors  are  never  tight  fitting  and  in  winter 
are  very  drafty.  The  kitchen  is  usually 
a  long  distance  from  the  dining-room  and 
the  food  when  being  served  has  to  be  car¬ 
ried  along  the  open  patio.  To  pass  from 
the  bedrooms  to  the  bathroom  one  again 
must  go  out  into  the  open  patio. 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  heating 
such  quarters  may  be  easily  realized  and 
how  inefficient  would  be  any  type  of  a 
central-heating  unit.  Consequently  the 
most  common  method  is  to  use  portable 
kerosene  stoves.  The  Anglo-Saxons  are 
now  installing,  more  and  more  each  year, 
the  old  style  Salamander  and  burning 
English  anthracite  coal  or  a  species  of 
native  hardwood  known  as  quebracho. 
Many  people  hesitate  to  put  in  a  stove  or 
central-heating  unit  because  they  would 
suffer  untold  agony  when  they  visit  a 
friend’s  home,  so  few  have  such  conve¬ 
niences.  To  our  great  satisfaction  we 
have  discovered  the  efficacy  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  stoneware  hot-water  bed-warmers. 
This  may  cause  a  ripple  of  laughter,  but 
I  soon  learned  how  to  keep  my  teeth  from 
chattering  and  how  to  avoid  lying  awake 
all  night  with  the  cold  when  crossing  on 
the  boat  between  Buenos  Aires  and 
Montevideo.  The  last  thing  before  leav¬ 
ing  for  the  boat  I  wrap  a  hot-water  bottle 
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in  my  pyjamas  and  as  soon  as  I  get  on 
board  place  it  in  the  berth. 

The  people  are  slowly  learning  the 
comforts  to  be  derived  from  enough  heat 
to  remove  at  least  the  chill  and  dampness 
from  both  offices  and  homes.  When  they 
do  learn,  winter  will  be  a  most  delightful 
season  here,  for  the  climate  is  hard  to  be 
surpassed  anywhere. 

There  is  usually  about  a  week  of  this 
disagreeable  chill  in  May  and  about  two 
weeks  in  June,  after  which  the  days  of 
“San  Juan”  set  in.  These  correspond  to 
our  Indian  Summer  and  are  just  as  wel¬ 
come  and  as  pleasant.  July  and  August 
are  not  so  cold,  but  they  form  the  rainy 
season  and  are  usually  the  most  disagree¬ 
able  of  all  the  periods.  With  the  lack  of 
proper  heat  the  clamminess  seems  to  in¬ 
crease,  everything  mildews,  and  even 
one’s  clothes  feel  damp  when  put  on  in 
the  morning. 

Regardless  of  how  chilly  the  night  has 
been,  just  as  soon  as  the  sun  breaks 
through  the  mist  in  the  morning  the  air 
quickly  warms  up  and  everybody  is  de¬ 
lighted  to  be  alive. 

Buenos  Aires  is  much  overrated  as  a 
centre  of  good  amusement.  It  has  many 
theatres,  dance  halls,  cabarets,  and  movie 
houses,  but  one  is  very  apt  to  be  disap¬ 
pointed  except  in  grand  opera.  Occa¬ 
sionally  a  German,  French,  or  Italian 
troupe  makes  a  flying  visit  during  their 
summer  season,  but  on  the  whole  we  get 
only  second-raters.  If  a  person  gets  a 
kick  out  of  the  cabaret  artists  he  has 
quite  a  selection  to  choose  from,  espe- 
dally  if  he  attends  accompanied  only  by 
his  male  friends. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  Buenos 
Aires  is  its  immense  municipal  theatre, 
the  Colon.  This  opens  on  May  25  and 
continues  for  fourteen  weeks  in  its  regu¬ 
lar  programme.  There  are  two  grand 
performances  each  week,  on  Tuesday  and 
Friday  nights,  for  which  the  seats  are  all 


sold,  for  the  season,  in  advance.  The 
location  that  the  patron  secures  for  these 
performances  indicates  his  or  her  social 
standing.  The  seats  in  the  body  of  the 
theatre  cost  about  $240.00  m/n.  each  for 
the  twenty-eight  performances.  On  Wed¬ 
nesdays  and  Sundays  the  functions  are  in 
the  afternoon.  On  other  nights  there  are 
funciones  e xtraor dinar ias,  when  the  same 
operas  as  given  for  the  gran  abonos  are 
repeated.  Most  of  the  seats  for  these, 
which  are  booked  weeks  in  advance,  are 
sold  at  the  box  office  for  $10.00,  $12.00, 
and  $15.00  m/n.  each.  As  the  season  ad¬ 
vances  a  few  miscellaneous  performances 
are  given.  Unless  a  person  has  a  friend 
who  does  not  wish  to  use  his  abono  for  a 
certain  performance,  these  miscellaneous 
concerts  are  the  only  ones  available  to  the 
average  individual.  Otherwise,  seats  for 
a  single  night  cost  from  $50.00  to  $120.00 
m/n.,  although  they  originally  sold  for 
much  less  at  the  box  office. 

The  big  night  is  May  25,  when  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  his  ministers, 
the  foreign  diplomats,  and  the  social 
climbers  all  attend.  As  high  as  $500.- 
m/n.  per  seat  is  paid  for  this  event.  Be¬ 
tween  two  of  the  acts  they  all  leave  their 
seats,  and  led  by  the  President,  the  others 
following  according  to  their  diplomatic 
or  social  status,  they  repair  to  an  ante¬ 
room  for  champagne  and  sandwiches. 
The  whole  procession  moves  at  a  snail’s 
pace,  and  except  for  the  dignitaries  only 
those  who  give  a  handsome  tip  to  the 
waiters  get  a  taste  of  the  champagne. 

A  very  prevalent  and  established  prac¬ 
tice  on  all  occasions  where  many  people 
congregate  is  that  of  the  women  turning 
around  between  acts,  or  between  courses, 
and  deliberately  staring  through  their  gold 
lorgnettes  at  the  other  patrons  or  guests. 
When  they  are  recognized  they  remove 
the  lorgnette  and  return  the  salute  with 
a  bow.  Then  they  proceed  to  ferret  out 
someone  else  who  may  know  them.  They 
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will  even  rise  to  their  feet,  turn  around, 
and  stare  for  several  seconds  at  the  same 
people. 

The  artists  for  the  Colon  are  brought 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  at  very  heavy 
expense.  As  this  time  of  the  year  is  the 
closed  season  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
the  finest  that  the  world  produces  are  ob¬ 
tained.  The  theatre  is  not  self-sustaining 
and  the  deficit  is  met  by  the  municipality. 
The  performances  are  all  broadcast  by  a 


government  radio  station,  the  finest  in 
South  America,  which  is  maintained  and 
used  solely  for  this  purpose. 

While  I  write  this  in  July,  it  is  winter 
in  Buenos  Aires ;  but  the  grass  has  never 
lost  its  greenness,  many  trees  are  still  in 
leaf,  although  several  varieties  are  quite 
bare,  and  the  parks  and  gardens  are  full 
of  flowers,  shrubs,  and  plants  in  full 
bloom.  What  a  contrast  to  a  real  Cana¬ 
dian  winter ! 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
GENERAL  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

For  Year  Ending  September  30,  1929 


Balance  Sheet 
As  at  September  30,  1929 

Assets 

Cash 


In  bank  . . . . . $ 

276.58 

On  hand  . . . 

85.50 

Petty  cash  . . . . . 

Accounts  Receivable: 

25.00 
- $ 

387.08 

Advertising  . 

330.50 

Miscellaneous  . - . . 

11.10 

341.60 

Investments — at  cost  . . 

Office  Equipment: 

679.21 

Cost  . - . . . 

308.15 

Written  off  . 

Accrued  Interest 

100.00 

208.15 

on  Investments  . . 

10.50 

Liabilities 

$1,626.54 

Accounts  Payable  . 

$ 

368.83 

Branch  Rebate  Reserve  . 

Membership  Fees  in  Ad- 

150.00 

vance  . 

167.00 

Special  Trust  Funds  . 

32.17 

Life  Membership  Fund  . 

Excess  Income  over 
Expenditure — 

725.48 

Net  Income  for  Year  . $1,113.11 

Less  Excess  of  Expendi¬ 
ture  over  Income  as  at 

October  1,  1928  . 

930.05 

183.06 

Income  and  Expenditure  Account 
For  Year  ending  September  30,  1929 
Income 

Membership  Dues  Re¬ 
ceived  . . . . . „ . $3,191-00 

Less  rebates  to  branches  76.50 

- $3,114.50 

Net  Income  Social  Activi¬ 
ties  . . 287.58 

Queen’s  University  Grant  3,000.00 

Interest  on  Investments .  10.62 

$6,412.70 


Expenditure 

The  Queen’s  Review — 

Total  expense,  printing 

and  distributing  . $4,430.56 

Less 

advertising  and  sales  4,068.03 

- $  362.53 


Administration: 

Salaries  . . .  4,641,00 

Office  Expenses  .  174.36 

Postage,  telegraph,  etc.  96.70 

Travelling  expenses  — .  25.00 

Excess  Income  over  Ex¬ 
penditure  for  year  .  1,113.11 


$6,412.70 


Audited  and  found  correct. 


$1,626.54  (Signed)  R.  G.  H.  SMAILS, 

-  Chartered  Accountant. 
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OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS 
GENERAL  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


For  1929-1930 


President 

J.  Mackintosh  Bell,  Arts  ’99,  LL.D.  ’24,  Ottawa 

Past  Presidents 

R.  O.  Sweezey,  Sc.  ’08,  Montreal 
A.  J.  Meiklejohn,  Arts  ’97,  Kingston 

First  Vice-President 

G.  C.  Bateman,  Sc.  05,  Toronto 

Second  Vice-President 

T.  H.  Farrell,  Arts  ’85,  Med.  ’92,  Utica,  N.Y. 


Directors 


Retire  in  1932 

G.  C.  Bateman,  Sc.  ’05,  Toronto 
R.  W.  Brock,  Arts  ’95,  LL.D.  ’21,  Van¬ 
couver 

W.  A.  Campbell,  Med.  ’24,  Kingston 
Mary  Macdonnell,  Arts  TO,  Kingston 
G.  C.  Wright,  Sc.  ’07,  Kingston 

Retire  in  1931 

J.  W.  N.  Bell,  Sc.  T3,  Haileybury 
T.  H.  Farrell,  Arts  ’85,  Med.  ’92, 
Utica,  N.Y. 

A.  C.  Hanley,  Sc.  T8,  Kingston 


D.  H.  Laird,  Arts  ’98,  Winnipeg 
W.  A.  Mackintosh,  Arts  T 6,  Kingston 

Retire  in  1930 

A.  A.  Fleming,  Sc.  ’08,  Quebec 
J.  F.  Houston,  Med.  T6,  Hamilton 
A.  A.  MacKay,  Sc.  TO,  Montreal 
G.  C.  Monture,  Sc.  ’21,  Ottawa 
Flora  Stewart,  Arts  ’98,  Toronto 

A  Member  of  the  Faculty  to  be  chosen  by 
the  Senate. 

Presidents  of  the  Branch  Associations. 


DR.  ETHERINGTON 

DEAN  OF  MEDICINE 

R.  FREDERICK  ETHERINGTON, 
Med.  ’02,  has  been  appointed  Dean 
of  the  Medical  Faculty  in  succession  to 
Dr.  J.  C.  Connell,  Arts  ’85,  Med.  ’88, 
who  has  been  made  Honorary  Dean. 

Dr.  Etherington  brings  many  of  the 
highest  qualities  to  his  new  office.  As  an 
undergraduate  he  was  not  only  a  brilliant 
student,  but  was  one  of  the  best  wings  in 
the  football  of  his  day,  having  starred  for 
both  the  Kingston  Granites  and  for 
Queen’s.  At  the  University  he  began  his 
work  under  his  predecessor,  Dr.  Con¬ 
nell. 

He  was  early  appointed  to  be  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Anatomy  at  the  University,  and 
his  work  there  enhanced  that  department. 

On  relinquishing  that  post,  which  he  had 


made  one  of  the  most  distinguished  in  the 
Medical  school,  he  became  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Surgery,  where  his  extensive 
learning  and  great  skill  have  made  him  a 
particularly  valuable  teacher. 

During  the  war  he  commanded  the 
Queen’s  Hospital,  which  became  distin¬ 
guished  for  its  services  in  Egypt  and  in 
France  and  which  eventually  grew  to  be 
the  largest  hospital  in  the  Expeditionary 
Force.  Doctor  Etherington’s  services 
were  rewarded  with  the  C.M.G.  and  with 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  Colonel.  He  is 
at  present  surgeon  for  the  Department 
of  Pensions  and  Health  in  the  Kingston 
district  and  commands  the  respect  and 
appreciation  of  the  returned  men  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact. 

He  is  president  and  one  of  the  best 
players  of  the  Cataraqui  Golf  Club,  and 
is  a  man  of  diverse  interests. 
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IMPORTANT  MEETING 
OF  TRUSTEES 

THE  autumn  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  was  held  at  the  University 
on  Friday,  October  11.  Almost  all  the 
members  were  present. 

The  committee  appointed  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  Board  a  successor  to  Doctor 
Taylor  was  not  ready  to  make  any  report. 

The  most  serious  problem  facing  the 
Board  was  the  urgent  need  of  more  space 
for  present  and  future  expansion.  In 
view  of  the  greatly  increased  registration 
this  year  it  was  agreed  that  provision 
should  be  made  immediately  for  addi¬ 
tional  accommodation  for  various  Sci¬ 
ence  departments.  Last  spring  the  Trus¬ 
tees  gave  tentative  approval  to  the  plan, 
outlined  on  page  159  of  the  May  Review, 
whereby  a  new  Science  building  would 
be  built  to  house  the  Ore-dressing  labora¬ 
tory  and  the  Departments  of  Geology  and 
Mineralogy  with  the  geological  museum, 
while  Chemical  Engineering  would  be 
transferred  to  Ontario  Hall,  and  the  Me¬ 
chanical  and  Hydraulic  laboratories 
would  go  to  the  old  Gymnasium,  which 
would  be  replaced  by  an  up-to-date  build¬ 
ing.  At  this  last  meeting  the  Trustees 
empowered  their  Executive  Committee 
to  proceed  with  this  plan  or  with  some 
other  that  would  involve  no  larger  ex¬ 
penditure.  The  decision  ewill  be  made  at 
once,  and  immediate  action  can  be  expect¬ 
ed,  both  towards  the  erection  of  a  new 
Science  building  and  a  new  Gymnasium. 

The  plans  involve  considerable  expen¬ 
diture,  but  the  way  appears  brighter  than 
it  did  in  May.  The  hundred  thousand 
dollars  privately  subscribed  for  the  new 
Gymnasium  will  be  available  towards  the 
erection  of  this  building.  The  new  Sci¬ 
ence  building  will  be  erected  facing 
Union  Street  between  Arch  Street  and 
Nichol  Hall,  and  the  new  Gymnasium 
will  be  situated  on  the  plot  of  land  along¬ 
side  the  Students’  Union. 

Mr.  William  H.  Curie,  K.C.,  of  Mont¬ 
real,  General  Counsel  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  was  elected  by  the  Board 
as  Trustee  for  the  four-year  term  in  suc¬ 
cession  to  Sir  George  Perley.  Mr.  Curie 
is  a  graduate  of  Arts  1889  and  was  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  reunion  of  his  class.  He  was 


last  year  promoted  to  his  present  respon¬ 
sible  office. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Farrell,  K.C.,  was  appointed 
to  represent  the  Trustees  on  the  Council 
of  the  Students’  Memorial  Union. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Trus¬ 
tees  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the 
Chancellor,  Mr.  R.  O.  Sweezey,  Mr.  D.  I. 
McLeod,  and  Senator  Haydon. 

Another  meeting  of  the  Board  will 
take  place  about  the  end  of  January  in 
order  to  afford  wider  opportunities  for 
the  discussion  of  important  matters  of 
University  policy. 


AUTUMN  CONVOCATION 

DR.  RICHARDSON  INSTALLED 

AS  CHANCELLOR 

AT  Autumn  Convocation,  on  Friday 
evening,  October  11,  Grant  Hall 
was  crowded  to  capacity  for  the  formal 
opening  of  the  eighty- ninth  session  of  the 
University.  The  occasion  was  a  notable 
one  in  that  the  sixth  Chancellor  of 
Queen’s,  Dr.  James  A.  Richardson  of 
Winnipeg,  was  installed.  The  opportu¬ 
nity  was  taken  to  confer  rather  more  than 
the  usual  number  of  honorary  degrees. 
Altogether  it  was  the  most  enthusiastic 
and  popular  Convocation  since  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  Principal  Taylor,  almost  ex¬ 
actly  ten  years  before.  The  galleries 
were  crowded  with  students,  who  kept 
good  order  and  enlivened  the  interludes 
in  the  formalities  with  yells.  Around  the 
gallery  railings  and  across  the  hall  were 
hung  the  banners  of  the  candidates  for 
the  A.M.S.  elections. 

Immediately  after  the  academic  proces¬ 
sion  the  chaplain  of  the  day,  Rev.  Dr. 
J.  M.  Shaw,  of  the  Theological  College, 
read  Scripture  and  prayers.  The  Prin¬ 
cipal  then  commented  on  the  special  im¬ 
portance  of  this  Convocation,  on  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  Doctor  Connell  as  Dfean  of 
Medicine  and  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Frederick  Etherington  in  his  place,  and 
on  the  overcrowding  of  the  University 
this  year  which  the  Trustees  were  al¬ 
ready  taking  steps  to  alleviate. 

Doctor  Connell  then  presented  Mr. 
Richardson  for  the  degree  of  LL.D.  He 
reminded  his  audience  that  Queen’s  was 
doing  honour  to  the  head  of  one  of  the 
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greatest  private  organizations  in  the 
country,  one  with  world-wide  ramifica¬ 
tions,  and  to  a  man  who  in  other  ways 
was  worthy  of  the  emulation  of  all 
Queen’s  graduates.  A  spontaneous  greet¬ 
ing  welcomed  “Doctor”  Richardson  as  he 
then  turned  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  as 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  adminis¬ 
tered  by  Principal  Taylor  as  Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor.  Mr.  J.  M.  Farrell,  Chairman  of 
the  Council,  and  Mr.  Francis  King,  ex- 
Chairman,  then  vested  the  new  Chancel¬ 
lor  with  his  robes  of  office.  As  Doctor 
Richardson  was  about  to  speak,  an  un¬ 
dergraduate  presented  him  with  a  long 
florist’s  box,  which  on  being  opened 
proved  to  contain  a  small  sheaf  of  wheat 
— a  token  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the 
Chancellor’s  family. 

In  a  short,  graceful  address  Doctor 
Richardson  commented  on  the  long  and 
intimate  influence  that  Queen’s  had  had 
upon  him,  and  he  wished  his  acceptance 
of  the  Chancellorship  to  be  interpreted 
as  an  act  of  gratitude.  He  paid  warm 
tribute  to  the  retiring  Dean  of  Medicine, 
and  expressed  the  keen  regret  felt  in  the 
resignation  of  Principal  Taylor.  He  as¬ 
sured  Queen’s  people  that  he  on  his  part 
would  sponsor  a  policy  of  high  scholar¬ 
ship  and  national  ideals  in  harmony  with 
the  traditions  of  Queen’s.  He  hoped  that 
he  might  assist  the  University  to  contrib¬ 
ute  still  further  to  national  development. 

Chancellor  Richardson  then  assumed 
the  chair  of  office  and  presided  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening. 

The  honorary  degrees  were  then  con¬ 
ferred — Principal  Kent  presenting  the 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and 
Principal  Taylor  the  candidates  for  LL.D. 
At  the  conclusion  .Sir  William  Clark  re¬ 
plied  for  those  who  had  been  honoured, 
making  happy  reference  to  the  fact  that 
having  been  born  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cam  he  had  been  associated  with  univer¬ 
sities  from  childhood.  It  is,  incidentally, 
a  matter  of  interest  that  both  His  Excel¬ 
lency,  the  Governor-General,  and  the 
British  High  Commissioner  to  Canada 
are  Eton  men,  of  Cambridge  education, 
and  honorary  graduates  of  Queen’s. 

The  Deans  of  the  faculties — Doctor 
Etherington  acting  for  the  first  time — 1 
presented  the  candidates  for  degrees  by 


examination,  and  Doctor  McNeill  pre¬ 
sented  prizes  and  scholarships. 

Principal  Taylor  then  rose  to  speak 
for  the  last  time  as  Principal  and  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  University  in  formal 
Convocation,  and  delivered  an  address 
which  by  its  inspiring  sincerity  and  mas¬ 
terful  appeal  swept  the  vast  audience  into 
a  tumultuous  ovation.  The  Principal  be¬ 
gan  lightly,  comparing  the  American 
regulated  lecture  and  examination  system 
of  Queen’s  with  the  more  rugged  methods 
of  Glasgow  in  his  undergraduate  days, 
where  there  was  much  more  delving.  He 
made  earnest  appeal  to  Queen’s  students 
to  become  more  aware  of  the  world  about 
them.  At  the  present  moment  Ontario 
is  preparing  for  an  election,  and  the  vital 
problems  involved  in  the  Liquor  Act  and 
in  Regulation  17  are  not  heard  of  about 
the  campus.  There  is  no  place  in  Queen’s 
where  men  gather  and  toss  the  ball  of 
discussion  back  and  forth.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  tariff,  which  is  a  real  menace  to  Ca¬ 
nadian  life,  should  attract  some  attention 
from  the  men  studying  economics.  The 
tie-up  in  Canadian  grain  and  to  a  less  ex¬ 
tent  immigration  and  a  Labour  Party  are 
matters  to  which  students  should  give 
more  thought  than  they  ordinarily  do 
through  their  lecture  courses.  And  final¬ 
ly,  students  should  pay  more  attention 
to  English — the  marvellous,  beautiful, 
and  flexible  thing  that  is  our  language. 
He  appealed  to  Queen’s  students  to  know 
the  better  things,  so  that  they  might  go 
forth  as  men  and  women  to  a  broader 
life.  It  is  these  other  things  that  really 
mark  the  culture  of  life. 

Convocation  closed  with  the  National 
Anthem  and  the  benediction. 


UNIVERSITY  REGISTRATION 

AS  had  been  anticipated,  the  registra¬ 
tion  for  the  current  year  has  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  of  all  others.  There  has  been 
an  increase  of  a  hundred  over  last  year, 
almost  evenly  divided  between  Arts  and 
Science.  The  figures  are  as  follows : 


Arts — First  Year .  293 

Others  .  637 

Total  .  930 
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Science — First  Year  .  176 

Others  .  221 

Total .  397 

Medicine — First  Year  .  42 

Others  .  251 

Total  .  293 

Theology  .  20 

Total  for  the  University  . 1640 


Of  this  number  the  women  students 
number  389,  all  of  them  in  Arts,  where 
they  form  no  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  the 
registration  and  23  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
University. 


NEW 

ALUMNI  CONSTITUTION 

HE  new  Constitution  and  By-laws 
of  the  General  Alumni  Association 
were  passed  in  their  essential  form  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  on 
October  12.  The  principal  changes  are 
as  follows: 

There  are  no  longer  Associate  Mem¬ 
bers.  All  bona-fide  alumni  who  hold  de¬ 
grees  or  who  have  attended  a  complete 
session  of  the  University  and  whose 
classes  have  graduated  are  regular  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  on  the  payment 
of  the  Annual  Dues. 

There  is  no  longer  an  Alumni  Parlia¬ 
ment — a  body  which  as  a  matter  of  fact 
had  never  been  organized. 

The  former  Executive  Committee  now 
becomes  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  fifteen  members  elected  at  large, 
of  the  Presidents  of  the  Association  dur¬ 
ing  the  preceding  five  years,  of  Presi¬ 
dents  of  affiliated  Branch  Associations, 
and  of  a  member  of  the  Staff  chosen  by 
the  Senate.  This  Board  is  the  active 
executive  of  the  Association,  and  elects 
the  Officers  of  the  Association  from  its 
own  membership  —  as  is  the  custom  in 
other  boards  of  directors. 

The  Branch  Rebates  are  now  one  dol¬ 
lar  instead  of  fifty  cents  per  Member. 
When  an  alumnus  pays  the  three-dollar 
Membership  Dues,  additional  alumni  in 
his  family  having  the  same  domicile  may 
become  Members  of  the  Association  by 
paying  only  the  one-dollar  Membership 
Fee.  The  Branch  Rebate  on  the  one- 
dollar  Membership  Fee  is  fifty  cents. 

There  is  to  be  but  one  general  meeting 


of  the  Association  each  year.  And  the 
organization  of  an  Alumni  Fund  has  been 
provided  for. 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  amendments 
has  been  to  simplify  the  organization,  and 
at  the  same  time  make  it  representative, 
effective,  and  pliable. 

Copies  of  the  new  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  will  be  published  and  distrib¬ 
uted  through  the  Review  later  in  the  year. 


ALUMNI 

EXECUTIVE  MEETING 

AT  eighty-thirty  Saturday  morning, 
October  12,  a  meeting  was  held  of 
the  Executive  Committee  (now  Board 
of  Directors)  of  the  General  Alumni  As¬ 
sociation  at  the  University.  The  follow¬ 
ing  were  present:  Mr.  A.  J.  Meiklejohn, 
Arts  ’97,  president,  Mr.  G.  C.  Bateman, 
Sc.  ’05,  Second  Vice-President,  Mr.  J. 
W.  N.  Bell,  Sc.  T3,  Dr.  W.  A.  Campbell, 
Med.  ’24,  Dr.  T.  H.  Farrell,  Arts  ’85, 
Med.  ’92,  Mr.  A.  A.  Fleming,  Sc.  ’08, 
Col.  W.  M.  O.  Lochead,  Arts  ’98,  Prof. 
W.  A.  Mackintosh,  Arts  T6,  Mr.  G.  C. 
Monture,  Sc.  ’21,  Mr.  G.  C.  Wright,  Sc. 
’07,  and  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  Mr.  G. 
J.  Smith,  Arts  T2,  Sc.  ’15. 

Most  of  the  limited  time  available  was 
devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws 
made  by  the  Constitution  Committee, 
Doctor  Farrell  (convenor),  Mr.  D.  H. 
Laird,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Macfarlane,  general 
counsel  of  the  Canadian  General  Electric 
Co.,  who  had  specially  come  from  To¬ 
ronto  to  assist  in  this  matter.  On  the 
motion  of  Doctor  Farrell,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Wright,  it  was  decided  that  incor¬ 
poration  of  the  Association  be  postponed 
for  the  time  being,  that  the  document  take 
the  form  of  a  constitution  and  by-laws, 
and  that  it  be  submitted  as  amended  to 
the  Annual  Meeting. 

The  Financial  Report  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  audited  by  Prof.  R.  G.  H.  Smails, 
was  presented  and  showed  a  satisfactory 
financial  condition. 

Dr.  J.  Mackintosh  Bell,  Arts  ’99,  un¬ 
avoidably  detained  in  the  West,  was  de¬ 
clared  next  President,  and  Mr.  G.  C. 
Bateman  was  elected  First  Vice-Presi- 
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dent,  and  Dr.  T.  H.  Farrell  was  elected 
Second  Vice-President. 

Mention  was  made  that  the  matter  of 
the  wearing  of  the  University  crest  would 
be  submitted  to  the  annual  meeting.  This 
received  the  approval  of  the  Committee. 

The  Executive  then  elected  the  three 
graduate  members  of  the  Council  of  the 


A.  A.  FLEMING  J.  F.  HOUSTON 

Sc.  '08  Med.  '16 

TWO  OF  OUR  NEW  DIRECTORS 

Students’  Union.  These  are:  Col.  W.  M. 
O.  Lochead,  Arts  ’98,  of  Kitchener,  for 
the  three-year  term ;  Dr.  M.  B.  Kinsella, 
Med.  T2,  of  Toronto,  for  the  two-year 
term ;  and  Dr.  W.  A.  Campbell,  Med.  ’24, 
of  Kingston,  for  the  one-year  term. 


NEW  MEMBERS 
UNIVERSITY  STAFF 

BESIDES  the  appointments  already 
mentioned  in  the  Review  the  follow¬ 
ing  were  announced  on  October  1 :  L.  A. 
Munro,  M.A.  (Dalhousie),  Ph.D.  (Mc¬ 
Gill),  formerly  assistant  professor  of 
agricultural  chemistry  at  Manitoba,  to  be 
assistant  professor  of  cheimstry;  S.  B. 
Wynborne,  BA.  (Dublin),  to  be  lecturer 
in  French;  H.  Stewart,  B.Sc.,  lecturer  in 
electrical  enginering  and  mechanical  en¬ 
gineering;  K.  R.  McGregor,  B.Sc.,  lec¬ 
turer  in  mathematics  and  drawing;  W.  S. 
Jenkins,  B.Sc.,  demonstrator  in  mining 
and  metallurgy;  Rev.  J.  O.  Watts,  M.A., 
lecturer  in  physics ;  R.  A.  Lowe,  demon¬ 
strator  in  surveying;  W.  T.  Laing,  assis¬ 
tant  in  mathematics ;  A.  R.  Williams, 
B.Sc.,  Milton  Hersey  Fellow  in  chemis¬ 
try;  B.  S.  Taylor,  F.  Alderson,  B.A.,  W. 


Herman,  B.A.,  W.  L.  McNab,  fellows  in 
chemistry;  and  as  an  honorary  appoint¬ 
ment,  Sir  Stopford  Brunton,  B.Sc.  (Mc¬ 
Gill),  A.  M.  (Columbia),  research  fellow 
in  geology. 

The  following  resignations  were  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  same  time:  Miss  Mildred 
Jones  (from  the  Library  staff),  Mr.  R. 
W.  Cumberland  (from  the  English  de¬ 
partment),  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Hartman  (from 
the  Science  staff). 


FIRST  ANNUAL  MEETING 
GENERAL 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

THE  Annual  Meeting  of  the  General 
Alumni  Association  was  held  in 
Convocation  Hall  at  the  University  at 
9.30  A.M.,  Saturday,  October  12.  Presi¬ 
dent  A.  J.  Meiklejohn,  Arts  ’98,  occupied 
the  chair. 

The  President  requested  that  the  meet¬ 
ing  proceed  immediately  to  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  officers,  as  he  wished  to  retire 
early  on  account  of  a  death  in  his  family. 
The  request  was  granted.  Mr.  Meikle¬ 
john  then  announced  the  results  of  the 
election  of  the  fifteen  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  of  the  election 
of  Officers  at  the  Executive  meeting.  The 
election  of  these  officers  was  ratified  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  G.  C.  Wright,  Sc.  ’07, 
seconded  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Fleming,  Sc.  ’08. 

Mr.  Meiklejohn  thanked  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  honour  they  had  conferred 
on  him  by  the  presidency  for  the  past 
year,  and  regretted  having  to  leave  the 
Annual  Meeting  so  early.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  new  President,  Dr.  J.  Mack¬ 
intosh  Bell,  Arts  ’99,  LL.D.  ’24,  he  called 
Mr.  G.  C.  Bateman,  Sc.  ’05,  First  Vice- 
President,  to  act  as  chairman.  Mr.  Bate¬ 
man  in  his  turn  thanked  the  Association 
for  the  honour  of  his  election. 

In  the  absence  of  the  retiring  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Financial  Report  was  presented 
by  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  who  com¬ 
mented  on  the  various  activities  of  the 
Association  during  the  past  year.  He  re¬ 
ported  that  the  present  paid-up  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Association  numbered  1078, 
which  represented  an  increase  of  56% 
over  the  previous  year,  last  year  itself 
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having  recorded  an  increase  of  52%  over 
the  first  year. 

Doctor  Farrell  then  introduced  the  new 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  and  pointed 
out  the  chief  changes.  Mr.  J.  C.  Macfar- 
lane,  Arts  ’ll,  spoke  on  the  legal  aspects 
of  the  amendments.  There  was  not  time 
for  a  complete  detailed  discussion,  but 
on  the  motion  of  Rev.  A.  M.  Blacklock, 
Arts  T9,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  E.  MacRae, 
Sc.  T5,  the  amendments  outlined  by  Doc¬ 
tor  Farrell  were  adopted. 

A  Nominating  Committee  was  then 
appointed  on  the  motion  of  Prof.  G.  J. 
MacKay,  Sc.  ’07,  and  Prof.  A.  R.  Walker, 
Arts  T9.  This  committee  will  nominate 
members  of  the  Association  for  election 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  before  October 

I,  1930.  It  is  constituted  as  follows:  Mr. 
C.  H.  Bland,  Arts  ’07,  Ottawa;  Dr.  G.  H. 
Berkeley,  Arts  T9,  St.  Catharines;  Mr. 

J.  C.  Macfarlane,  Arts  ’ll,  Toronto;  Mr. 
R.  M.  Calvin,  Arts  ’ll,  Sc.  T4,  Montreal; 
Judge  A.  G.  Farrell,  Arts  ’85,  Regina; 
and  Dr.  J.  H.  Orr,  Med.  ’23,  Kingston. 

After  a  discussion  on  the  wearing  of 
the  Queen’s  University  crest  by  alumni, 
the  following  resolution  was  passed 
unanimously,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  D.  R. 
Roughton,  Sc.  ’22,  and  Mr.  A.  A.  Flem¬ 
ing,  Sc.  ’08:  “It  is  the  feeling  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Alumni  Association  of  Queen’s  Uni¬ 
versity  as  represented  by  this  Annual 
Meeting,  October  12,  1929,  that  in  fair¬ 
ness  to  the  large  number  of  Queen’s  men 
and  women  the  use  of  the  ordinary  Coat- 
of-Arms  of  the  University  should  not  be 
restricted  as  laid  down  in  Article  5,  Sec¬ 
tion  4,  of  the  By-Laws  of  the  Alma  Ma¬ 
ter  Society;  but  that  the  University  Crest 
should  be  available  to  all  persons  who  are 
eligible  for  membership  in  the  General 
Alumni  Association  as  laid  down  in  the 
By-Laws  of  the  General  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation.  It  is  felt  that  our  Intercolle¬ 
giate  Champions  certainly  should  have 
some  award  of  honour  and  distinction, 
but  that  it  should  not  be  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  University  Crest.  An  elaborated 
emblem  embodying  the  University  Crest 
might  be  used  for  this  purpose.  This 
Association  therefore  requests  that  the 
Alma  Mater  Society  amend  its  constitu¬ 
tion  along  these  lines.” 

This  concluded  the  business  meeting, 


and  the  Chairman  announced  that  the 
alumni  were  honoured  in  that  Mr.  J.  W. 
Dafoe,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C.,  Editor  of  the 
Manitoba  Free  Press ,  had  consented  to 
deliver  this  year’s  Alumni  Reunion  ad¬ 
dress.  Doctor  Dafoe  was  introduced  by 
Dr.  Adam  Shortt,  Arts  ’83, LL.D. ’ll,  and 
the  subject  of  his  splendid  speech  was 
“The  University  Graduate  in  Public 
Life.” 

After  this  inspiring  address  Senator 
H.  H.  Horsey,  Arts  ’95,  moved  a  vote  of 
thanks  and  was  seconded  by  Col.  W.  M. 
O.  Lochead,  Arts  ’98.  This  was  carried 
with  hearty  applause  from  the  audience 
which  crowded  Convocation  Hall. 


SIDELIGHTS  ON 
THE  REUNION 

NQUESTIONABLY  the  Reunion 
of  1929  was  a  complete  success.  In 
our  news  columns  we  carry  accounts  of 
the  general  gathering  and  of  the  specific 
class  events. 

Some  classes,  unfortunately,  could  not 
arrive  in  sufficient  numbers  to  make  feas¬ 
ible  formal  meetings,  and  the  officers  of 
a  few  years  made,  as  far  as  we  know,  no 
efforts  to  organize  gatherings.  This 
meant  for  a  few  individuals  something 
of  a  disappointment  to  find  at  Reunion 
time  that  there  was  no-one  specifically 
to  greet  them.  In  many  cases  other  years 
gathered  them  in,  or  they  found  compan¬ 
ionship  within  the  city.  We  know  of  no 
senior  graduate  returning  who  was  left 
unprovided  with  entertainment. 

The  Alumni  Association  is  grateful  to 
all  who  assisted,  and  specially  to  the  com¬ 
mitteemen  of  assembling  years  who  also 
aided  in  the  general  preparations.  The 
undergraduates  also  gave  us  aid.  Senior 
students  from  each  of  the  faculties  were 
present  to  show  returning  graduates  of 
older  days  the  new  buildings,  the  labora¬ 
tories,  the  Library,  and  the  Hospital.  The 
Journal  not  only  gave  welcome  through 
their  editorial  columns,  but  at  the  time  of 
the  Annual  Meeting,  when  the  alumni 
were  discussing  the  matter  of  the  wear¬ 
ing  of  the  University  crest,  took  a  simi¬ 
lar  stand  on  behalf  of  the  undergradu¬ 
ates. 
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In  these  ways  physical  acquaintance 
with  the  University  was  renewed,  and 
community  of  opinion  was  engendered 
between  the  graduate  and  undergraduate 
members  of  the  Alma  Mater  Society. 
And  we  should  not  omit  the  freshmen, 
some  of  whom  were  gathered  into  a 
corvee  to  assist  with  the  registration 
tent. 

The  military  authorities  and  the  Kings¬ 
ton  Flying  Club  also  rendered  substan¬ 
tial  favours. 

The  University  was  glad  to  have  the 
alumni  back,  and  only  those  who  were 
absent  have  any  regrets.  Perhaps  their 
turn  will  come  next  year,  with  the  “Zero” 
years.  Indeed,  everything  promises  in 
that  direction. 

In  two  ways  the  Reunion  of  1929  will 
make  more  effective  similar  gatherings  in 
future  years.  It  has,  in  the  first  place, 
whetted  the  reunion  appetite  —  shown 
that  the  reunion  of  different  classes  at 
regular  intervals  is  becoming  a  tradition 
pleasing  to  both  alumni  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  In  the  second  place,  some  lessons 
have  been  learned.  Greatest  of  these  les¬ 
sons  is  this :  complete  success  is  possible 
only  by  commencing  activity  a  long  time 
ahead.  The  largest  class  Reunion  this 
year  was  that  of  Science  T 7.  They  did 
not  have  the  largest  membership  to  call 
upon,  nor  would  any  other  class  agree 
that  in  the  ranks  of  Science  T 7  was  to  be 
found  any  greater  esprit  de  corps.  But 
Science  T 7  did  organize  in  plenty  of 
time,  under  Mr.  A.  Keith  Light,  of  Ot¬ 
tawa;  and  this  early  organization,  under 
an  active  and  interested  leader,  enabled 
them  to  discover  their  men  and  their  opin¬ 
ions  about  a  reunion  early  in  the  year. 
Thereby  came  success. 


ROYAL  TODD 

MEMORIAL  TROPHY 

RS.  TODD,  of  Stratford,  mother 
of  the  late  Royal  Todd,  Med.  ’34, 
who  was  killed  in  a  motor  accident  last 
summer,  has  with  her  daughters  given  a 
trophy  in  memory  of  her  son,  to  be 
awarded  the  member  of  the  junior  Inter¬ 
collegiate  team  each  year  who,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  his  team-mates,  is  considered  the 


most  valuable  member  of  the  team.  Royal 
Todd  was  himself  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  members  of  last  year’s  Intercolle¬ 
giate  juniors,  who  went  through  to  a 
brilliant  championship  in  their  class.  This 
thoughtful  and  generous  action  of  a  be¬ 
reaved  mother  is  very  much  appreciated 
by  the  undergraduates  and  the  A.  B.  of 
C.,  who  are  glad  to  perpetuate  in  this  way 
their  affectionate  memory  of  a  most  pro¬ 
mising  student  and  sportsman. 


HONORARY  GRADUATES,  1929 

D.D. 

Rev.  John  Hugh  Michael,  M.A.,  is 
a  native  of  Wales.  From  Friars’  School, 
Bangor,  he  entered  the  University  Col¬ 
lege  of  North  Wales  and  later  proceeded 
to  Didsbury  College,  Manchester,  for  his 
theology  course.  There  he  was  for  some 
years  examiner  under  Professor  J.  H. 
Moulton.  He  was  ordained  to  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  ministry  in  1903,  was  pastor  of  sev¬ 
eral  charges  in  England,  and  for  four 
years  was  on  the  staff  of  Headingly  Col¬ 
lege,  Leeds.  He  came  to  Canada  in  1913 
as  Professor  of  New  Testament  Litera¬ 
ture  at  Victoria  University,  Toronto, 
where  he  is  still  at  work.  He  is  a  well- 
known  scholar  and  contributor  to  theo¬ 
logical  reviews  and  encyclopedias. 

LL.D. 

Miss  Margaret  McKellar,  M.D., 
C.M.,  K.-i-H.M.,  is  one  of  that  small 
group  of  women  graduates  in  Medicine 
which  has  brought  great  distinction  to 
Queen’s.  She  has  served  as  medical  mis¬ 
sionary  in  Neemuch,  Central  India,  con¬ 
tinuously  since  1890,  and  a  short  sketch 
of  her  career  appeared  in  the  August 
Review. 

*  *  *  * 

Sir  William  Henry  Clark,  B.A., 
K.C.S.I.,  C.M.G.,  High  Commissioner  for 
the  United  Kingdom  in  Canada,  is  an  old 
Etonian  and  graduate  from  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge.  On  graduation  he  en¬ 
tered  the  Board  of  Trade  and  had  early 
experience  in  arranging  a  commercial 
treaty  in  China.  During  the  war  he  served 
on  a  royal  commission  on  the  supply  of 
food  in  time  of  war,  and  at  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  at  the  Exchequer  he  served  as 
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private  secretary  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
and  to  Mr.  Winston  Churchill.  He  was 
then  Member  for  Commerce  on  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Viceroy  of  India  for  six  years, 
and  returned  home  to  become  Comptrol¬ 
ler-General  of  the  Commercial  Intelli¬ 
gence  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
He  came  to  Canada  in  1928. 

*  *  *  * 

Rev.  Francis  Herbert  Cosgrave, 
M.A.,  B.D.,  D.C.L.,  a  graduate  in  Arts 
and  Theology  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
is  a  scholar  of  distinction,  who  after  leav¬ 
ing  the  University  was  a  pastor  in  Lon¬ 
don  for  several  years.  He  then  came  to 
Canada  and  served  for  two  decades  on 
the  staff  of  Trinity  College,  Toronto, 
whence  he  again  returned  to  parochial 
work.  In  1926  he  succeeded  the  Bishop 
of  Ontario  as  Provost  of  that  university, 
and  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the 
recent  extraordinary  distinction  of  Trin¬ 
ity  men  in  scholarship. 

*  *  *  * 

Mr.  Charles  Trick  Currelly,  M.A., 
F.R.S.C.,  O.  Medjidieh,  director  and 
practically  the  founder  of  the  Royal  On¬ 
tario  Museum  of  Archaeology,  is  a  native 
of  Exeter,  Ontario,  and  a  graduate  of 
Toronto.  He  served  on  the  staff  of  the 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund  with  Petrie  and 
with  Naville.  He  returned  to  Canada  as 
professor  of  the  History  of  Industrial 
Art  at  Toronto,  where  he  has  developed 
from  his  rich  store  of  learning  and  with 
his  persuasive  powers  the  fine  museum 
which  is  a  monument  to  his  life  interest. 
*  *  *  * 

Mr.  Charles  Legeyt  Fortescue, 
B.Sc.,  was  born  at  York  Factory  the  son 
of  a  Chief  Factor  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company.  He  was  the  first  graduate  in 
Electrical  Engineering  from  Queen’s 
School  of  Mining,  and  has  since  made  an 
international  reputation  as  an  authority 
on  all  phases  of  electrical  transmission 
and  distribution.  Nearly  two  hundred 
of  his  discoveries  are  recorded  among 
the  United  States  patents,  and  as  a  sci¬ 
entist  and  research  man  he  is  in  the  first 
rank. 

*  *  *  * 

Mr.  John  W.  Dafoe,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C., 
is  a  native  of  Hastings  County  and  en¬ 
tered  on  his  long  career  of  journalism 


with  the  Montreal  Star.  He  became  first 
editor  of  the  Ottawa  Journal,  and  was 
Ottawa  correspondent  for  the  Manitoba 
Free  Press.  He  acquired  the  editorship 
of  this  paper  and  has  made  for  himself  a 
position  in  Canadian  journalism  not  ap¬ 
proached  since  the  days  of  George  Brown. 
He  has  been  a  man  of  books  and  of  pub¬ 
lic  affairs,  and  has  distinguished  himself 
in  the  Imperial  Press  conferences.  He 
has  recently  been  appointed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  as  non¬ 
national  commissioner  on  matters  relat¬ 
ing  to  peace  between  the  United  States 
and  Germany. 

*  *  *  * 

President  William  Sherwood  Fox, 
Ph.D.,  D.Litt.,  F.R.S.C.,  was  born  in  the 
United  States,  of  Canadian  parentage.  A 
graduate  of  McMaster  and  of  Johns 
Hopkins,  he  served  nine  years  in  teach¬ 
ing  classics  in  Brandon  College.  He  then 
returned  to  the  States  and  served  in  Johns 
Hopkins  and  in  Princeton.  He  came  to 
Canada  in  1917  as  Professor  of  Classics 
in  Western  University,  and  since  then  as 
Dean  and  now  as  President  has  done 
much  to  create  what  is  practically  a  new 
university  in  Ontario. 

*  *  *  * 

Dr.  Henry  A.  Lafleur,  M.A.,  M.D., 
is  one  of  a  family  famous  in  professional 
and  public  life  in  Canada.  He  is  a  gra¬ 
duate  of  McGill  in  Arts  and  Medicine, 
and  when  Osier  went  to  Johns  Hopkins 
to  organize  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  there 
he  took  Dr.  Lafleur  as  chief  of  his  interne 
staff.  Dr.  Lafleur  returned  to  McGill  as 
Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  and 
served  as  such  until  his  retirement. 

He  *  *  * 

Rev.  Howard  Primrose  Whidden, 
B.A.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Chancellor  of 
McMaster  University,  is  a  Nova  Scotian, 
and  graduate  of  Acadia  and  McMaster. 
He  studied  at  Chicago  University,  and 
then  became  a  Baptist  minister.  He  in¬ 
terspersed  his  periods  of  pastoral  work 
with  teaching,  and  in  1912  became  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Brandon  College.  In  1917  he  was 
elected  to  represent  Brandon  in  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Legislature.  By  the  transfer  of 
McMaster  to  Hamilton,  Chancellor 
Whidden  will  open  up  a  new  usefulness 
and  freedom  for  his  alma  mater. 
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Football  Tickets 
and 

Alumni  Members 

NEVER  have  the  resources  of  the 
A.  B.  of  C.  and  the  Alumni  Office 
been  so  severely  taxed  as  they  have  been 
this  fall  in  attempting  to  fill  the  tremen¬ 
dous  number  of  requests  from  alumni 
for  tickets  for  various  of  the  home  and 
away-from-home  football  games. 

The  situation  in  connection  with  the 
game  in  Toronto  on  November  9  was 
particularly  difficult  to  handle.  1  he 
ticket  allotment  made  to  Queen’s  by 
U.  of  T.  was  far  too  small  to  meet  the 
demand  even  up  to  two  weeks  before  the 
game,  and  the  result  was  that  only  those 
alumni  whose  names  were  listed  very 
early  were  able  to  procure  the  valued 
pasteboards.  Many  members  of  the 
Alumni  Association  were  absolutely  un¬ 
able  to  secure  seats  for  this  game  in  spite 
of  the  best  efforts  of  the  A.  B.  of  C.  and 
of  the  Alumni  Office  on  their  behalf. 

It  is  hoped  that,  with  the  tentatively 
promised  co-operation  of  the  A.  B.  of  C., 
members  of  the  Alumni  Association  may 


in  future  years  be  given  the  opportunity, 
by  means  of  application  forms  sent  out 
to  them  during  the  month  of  August,  to 
apply  before  a  fixed  date  for  a  limited 
number  of  tickets  for  the  specific  games 
of  the  ensuing  fall.  By  this  means  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  would  be  given 
a  justifiable  precedence.  An  additional 
preference  may  be  given  those  who  sub¬ 
scribe  for  the  Kingston  as  well  as  for  the 
away-from-home  games. 

This  policy  is  in  line  with  that  followed 
at  Toronto  University  and  at  various  of 
the  large  United  States  institutions,  in¬ 
cluding  Yale  and  Harvard.  The  full  de¬ 
tails  of  this  plan  will  be  announced  in  a 
later  issue  of  the  Review. 

Our  New  President 

AT  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  General 
Alumni  Association  on  October  12, 
Mr.  A.  J.  Meiklejohn  laid  down  the  presi¬ 
dency.  He  has  served  the  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation  zealously  and  faithfully  in  a  year 
which  has  for  him  been  particularly  busy, 
since  it  was  in  this  period  that  he  took 
over  the  general  managership  of  the  new 
Mutual  Relief  Assurance  Co.,  which  has 
demanded  the  closest  attention  during  its 
organization  period  and  its  first  year  of 
business.  Mr.  Meiklejohn  happily  re¬ 
tains  a  close  interest  in  the  Association, 
which  has  by  no  means  exhausted  his  ser¬ 
vices. 

The  new  President  is  Dr.  J.  Mackin¬ 
tosh  Bell,  one  of  Canada’s  most  distin¬ 
guished  geologists,  who  was  at  one  time 
director  of  the  New  Zealand  Geological 
Survey  and  who  for  the  past  few  years 
has  been  engaged  in  exploration  work  in 
Canada.  He  is  now  head  of  the  Atlas 
Exploration  Co.,  at  Ottawa,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  Annual  Meeting  was  on  a 
business  trip  in  the  West.  He  has  always 
shown  himself  an  ardent  and  loyal  son 
of  Queen’s  and  the  Association  is  privi¬ 
leged  to  have  him  as  its  chief  during 
1929-30. 
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Inspiring  Addresses 

During  Alumni  Week-end 

TWO  of  the  outstanding  events  of 
Alumni  Week-end  were  the  address 
of  Doctor  Dafoe  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Alumni  Association  on  Saturday, 
and  the  Principal’s  message  at  Convoca¬ 
tion  on  the  night  before.  Between  them 
they  constituted — in  somewhat  different 
ways,  coming  as  one  did  from  the  world 
of  affairs  and  the  other  from  within  the 
family  of  scholars — a  single  inspiring 
message  which  should  give  colour  to  the 
memories  of  that  week.  They  were  a 
reasoned  and  challenging  appeal  to  the 
peace  patriotism  of  the  university  men  of 
to-day. 

Doctor  Dafoe  addressed  particularly 
the  graduates ;  Doctor  Taylor  spoke  espe¬ 
cially  to  his  own  charge,  the  undergradu¬ 
ates.  But  the  appeals  were  complemen¬ 
tary.  Doctor  Dafoe  asks  us  to  serve  our 
nation  in  public  life  by  bringing  the  calm¬ 
er  and  more  mature  judgment  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  and  professional  man  into  the 
technique  of  government,  to  see  to  it  that 
the  organs  of  our  polity  are  not  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  uninformed  and  the 
emotional  or  under  the  control  of  the  un¬ 
worthy.  Above  all,  university  men  should 
create  a  discriminating  electorate. 

Doctor  Taylor,  speaking  to  men  earlier 
in  their  exercise  of  citizenship,  appealed 
to  them  to  inform  themselves  of  the 
world  in  which  they  would  be  immedi¬ 
ately  thrown;  to  be  aware  of  problems, 
and  bring  to  them  the  peculiarly  fresh 
and  unbiased  mind  of  the  student — who, 
although  too  young  to  form  his  final  judg¬ 
ments,  is  at  exactly  the  right  age  to  de¬ 
velop  interest  and  acquire  information. 

In  other  words,  Doctor  Taylor’s  pub¬ 
lic-minded  student,  prepared  to  think 
public  matters  through  to  a  decision  and 
able  to  give  voice  to  that  opinion  in  intel¬ 
ligible  and  graceful  English,  will  in  later 
years  become  Doctor  Dafoe’s  university 
man  in  public  life. 

This  is  a  challenge  which  should  be 
accepted  by  Queen’s  people;  for  the  ap¬ 
peal  of  these  leaders  is  one  that  bespeaks 
the  very  soul  of  Principal  Grant.  Be 
aware  of  the  world  about  you  as  a  stu¬ 
dent;  train  yourself  to  think  of  that 


world  concretely,  accurately,  and  to 
clarify  your  opinions  by  the  discipline 
of  good  English.  Then  as  a  citizen 
throw  yourself  into  the  life  of  your  com¬ 
munity,  not  only  into  the  respectable  and 
comfortable  service  clubs,  but  also  into 
the  turmoil  of  political  activity,  where  at 
the  present  time  professional,  humane 
judgments  were  never  more  necessary 
than  they  are  to-day. 

These  addresses  constitute  a  call  to  a 
more  thorough  citizenship.  They  are  the 
true  voice  of  a  liberal  university,  none 
the  less  so  because  the  university  in  this 
case  has  a  fame  in  professional  training 
unsurpassed  by  her  contemporaries.  Our 
graduates  are  grateful  to  Doctor  Taylor 
and  to  Doctor  Dafoe  for  so  stirring  their 
minds. 

"  The  'Zeros’  Are  Cornin’!” 

WHO  are  the  “Zeros”?  Well,  they 
are  the  classes  of  1880,  1890,  1900, 
1910,  and  1920 — the  classes  whose  turn 
it  is  to  come  back  to  their  alma  mater  in 
1930. 

To  the  “Zero”  classes,  to  those  of  1905 
(twenty-five  years  out),  to  those  of  1925 
(five  years  out),  and  to  all  other  years 
interested,  a  cordial  invitation  is  extend¬ 
ed  to  return  to  Kingston.  Let  the  success 
of  this  year’s  Reunion  serve  as  a  stimulus 
to  make  your  gatherings  in  the  fall  of 
1930  even  more  outstanding. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  the  officers  of 
each  of  these  classes  will  early  take  the 
matter  in  hand.  It  is  possible  that  your 
permanent  executive  may  not  be  able  to 
take  charge  of  your  particular  reunion, 
but  it  can  at  least  suggest  someone  who 
might,  and  it  can  lend  its  official  authority 
and  support  to  those  who  do  act.  Talk 
it  over  when  you  can  with  other  members 
of  your  year,  or  write  to  them ;  get  their 
opinion.  And  remember  that  complete 
success  depends  upon  an  early  start. 

The  1927  Reunion  Week-end  saw  one 
class  back — Arts  T  7.  In  1928  there  were 
four  class  reunions.  In  1929  there  were 
eight.  Now,  “Zero”  years  and  ’05  and 
’25,  make  it  a  dozen  next  fall !  By  early 
action  in  the  manner  suggested  more  than 
ever  before  can  be  gathered  at  the  Old 
School  next  October.  The  Alumni  As- 
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sociation  stands  ready  to  assist,  with  lists, 
addresses,  or  in  any  other  way  possible. 

The  Campbells  will  not  object  to  our 
paraphrasing  the  old  song  to  read  for 
1930:  “The  Zeros  are  Comin\” 

Our  Contributors 

Mr.  E.  C.  Kyte,  who  contributes  this 
month  a  review  of  Dr.  Jordan’s  new 
book,  is  University  Librarian,  and  since 
his  arrival  last  year  has  brought  his  wide 
erudition  to  the  service  of  the  Douglas 
Library.  A  summary  of  his  career  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Review  for  April,  1928. 

*  *  *  * 

Professor  John  Matheson,  Dean  of 
Arts,  is  one  of  the  best  beloved  members 
of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  University, 
and  is  happily  able  to  engage  in  full-time 


work  again  this  year  after  his  serious  ill¬ 
ness.  He  taught  school  in  his  younger 
days,  and  graduated  M.A.  from  Queen’s 
in  1901,  one  of  Professor  Dupuis’s  ablest 
and  favourite  students.  After  postgradu¬ 
ate  work  in  Chicago  he  joined  the  Queen’s 
staff  permanently,  and  has  risen  to  be 
head  of  the  department  of  mathematics, 
and,  since  Doctor  Skelton  went  to  Ot¬ 
tawa,  Dean  of  Arts.  In  this  Review  he 
is  writing  of  an  old  friend,  Dr.  Alfred 
Mitchell,  another  of  Professor  Dupuis’s 
ablest  graduates. 

*  *  *  * 

Mr.  Walter  R.  Pearce,  who  gives  in 
this  number  a  further  description  from 
his  life  in  South  America,  is  an  Arts  gra¬ 
duate  of  1905.  A  short  statement  of  his 
career  appeared  in  the  April  number. 


A.  M.  S.  EXECUTIVE,  1898-1899 

Back  Row  :  A.  Leitch,  F.  F.  Carr-Harris,  J.  M.  Young,  F.  Miller. 

Centre  Row :  W.  McDonald,  R.  Burton,  G.  E.  Ellis,  Rev.  G.  M.  Milligan,  D.D.,  D.  M.  Robert¬ 
son,  H.  A.  Hunter. 

Front  Row :  J.  F.  Sparks,  H.  D.  Borley. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  JOB 
by  W.  O.  JORDAN 

Published  by  Macmillans 
Reviewed  by  E.  C.  KYTE 

TO  the  desire  of  Man  for  similitudes, 
to  the  love  of  fiction  in  a  life  of 
fact,  to  the  hope  of  a  happy  ending — the 
book  of  Job  bears  witness.  It  is  one  of 
the  earliest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  greatest 
works  of  fiction  that  have  ever  perplexed 
the  reader ;  and  the  world  is  poorer  by 
reason  of  our  comparative  neglect  of  the 
work. 

The  fine  irony,  the  eloquence  passion 
and  imagery  that  inform  it  throughout 
have  made  the  book  a  favourite  with  stu¬ 
dents  of  human  nature ;  its  textual  diffi¬ 
culties  have  engaged  the  attention  of 
many  scholars ;  but  to  the  average  reader 
its  occasional  prolixity  and  its  high  intel¬ 
lectual  level  have  prevented  understand¬ 
ing. 

Dr.  Jordan  deserves  our  thanks  for  his 
spirited  and  scholarly  setting  of  this 
great  piece  of  literature.  He  has  cleared 


away  the  probable  accretions,  and  pre¬ 
sented  the  story  as  a  literary  whole ;  and 
since  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  powers  of 
the  original  authors  were  fully  equal  to 
the  making  of  a  masterpiece — could  we 
restore  the  dislocated  unities — our  inter¬ 
est  is  engaged  from  the  first  for  this 
well  reasoned  version. 

The  form  chosen  by  Dr.  Jordan  in 
which  to  present  the  metrical  passages  is 
definitely  poetic,  of  eight  and  ten  syl¬ 
lables,  and  reminds  us  of  the  measures 
beloved  by  vernacular  Welsh  preachers 
when  in  the  hwyl.  The  arrangement  by 
which  the  original  form  (so  far  as  can 
be  judged)  is  first  presented  and  the 
speeches  of  Elihu  and  other  interpola¬ 
tions  set  by  themselves  is  much  to  be 
commended. 

While  it  might  be  wished  that  the 
splendid  irony  of  the  Prologue  had  re¬ 
ceived  more  comment,  there  is  so  much 
of  scholarship,  of  help  and  of  beauty  un¬ 
obtrusively  displayed  that  the  reviewer 
can  but  commend  this  little  book  as  a  real 
contribution  to  the  exegetical  literature 
of  a  difficult  but  most  important  subject. 
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C.I.R.F.U.  Schedule-— 1929 


October  5 — Queen’s  at  McGill,  11-1. 

a-W  J 

Western  at  Toronto,  3-27. 


October  26 — McGill  at  Queen’s,  0-25. 

Toronto  at  Western,  5-2. 


October  12 — Toronto  at  Queen’s,  4-11. 

Western  at  McGill,  7-10. 


November  2 — Western  at  Queen’s,  0-14. 

Toronto  at  McGill.  13-0. 


October  19 — McGill  at  Toronto,  0-15. 

Queen’s  at  Western.  25-2. 


November  9 — Queen’s  at  Toronto. 

McGill  at  Western. 
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Football 

AT  the  time  of  writing  Queen’s  are 
the  only  undefeated  team  in  the  In¬ 
tercollegiate  Union.  McGill,  champions 
of  last  year,  have  been  close  to  the  bottom 
of  the  league.  Rumours  of  coaching 
trouble  may  help  to  explain  this  downfall, 
but  a  team  cannot  lose  such  a  stellar  back- 
field  as  St.  Germain  and  Doherty,  and  a 
plunger  such  as  McAteer,  without  being 
affected.  Minus  these  players  and  Brown 


“RED”  GILMORE,  Halfback 

at  quarterback  Old  McGill  were  not  the 
dreaded  Red  team  of  last  year. 

Western  under  Joe  Breen  have  im¬ 
proved  rapidly,  and  we  should  not  be 
greatly  shocked  to  see  them  beat  McGill 
in  their  last  home  fixture.  Their  line  play 
and  tackling  have  been  of  the  highest 
calibre,  and  now  their  backfield  is  stand¬ 
ing  up  under  fire.  They  gave  both  Var¬ 
sity  and  Queen’s  terrific  struggles  in  the 
last  two  encounters. 

As  to  Varsity,  by  the  time  this  article 
goes  to  press  we  shall  see  whether  or  not 
the  Tricolour  have  gone  down  to  de¬ 
feat  at  their  hands.  They  have  only  tasted 
defeat  once  and  that  came  from  the  Tri¬ 
colour  at  the  Richardson  Memorial  Sta¬ 
dium  on  October  12.  The  Blue  machine 
is  functioning  well.  They  have  found  a 
halfback  of  the  highest  order  in  Billy  Bell 


to  team  with  Jack  Sinclair,  and  their 
front  line  has  been  impressive  all  fall. 

Queen’s  have  produced  a  smart  ma¬ 
chine,  with  two  clever  halves  in  Gilmore 
and  Carter  and  a  pair  of  outsides  in  Gour- 
ley  and  Dickey  who  can  tackle  with  the 
best.  Hamlin,  Stuart,  Kilgour,  Gorman, 
and  Lackey  have  been  hitting  the  line  with 
abandon — that  is  when  not  out  of  the 
game  with  injuries.  Hamlin  and  Stuart 
have  been  most  unfortunate  in  this  re¬ 
gard,  but  both  are  in  fine  shape  for  the 


ARMOUR  MUNRO,  Halfback 

struggle  on  November  9.  As  insides 
Nichol,  Gaetz,  and  Basserman  have  been 
standing  up  well,  while  the  work  of  our 
centres,  Abbott  and  Hastings,  has  been  a 
treat.  Sutton  and  Caldwell  have  been 
handling  the  pivot  position,  and  Caldwell 
has  fitted  in  both  as  a  catching  and  sec¬ 
ondary  backfield.  Armour  Munro  and 
Bob  Elliott  have  been  looking  after  most 
of  the  secondary  work  satisfactorily.  Bob 
Ralph  and  De  Diana  have  been  subbing 
at  outside  and  they  do  not  weaken  the 
team  a  trifle  when  on. 

This  is  a  brief  summary  of  what  at 
the  start  of  the  season  was  a  rough 
squad,  which  has  welded  into  a  most 
worthy  representative  of  former  Tricol¬ 
our  machines.  To  date  they  have  taken 
advantage  of  opponents’  shortcomings, 
and  whether  or  not  they  win  the  title  they 
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have  kept  the  Tricolour  banner  floating 
high.  Harry  Lee  Batstone  has  accom¬ 
plished  just  what  his  friends — and  they 
are  legion — hoped  he  would.  His  un¬ 
canny  football  generalship  and  ability, 
which  stood  out  in  all  his  playing,  are 
daily  being  taught  to  his  teams.  He  has 
that  happy  faculty  of  being  able  to  im¬ 
part  his  knowledge  to  others.  And  he  is 
getting  results.  We  are  hoping  that  these 
results  will  be  given  a  fitting  climax  by  a 
second  victory  over  the  U.  of  T.  on  No¬ 
vember  9. 

Queen’s  at  McGill. 

The  Tricolour  auspiciously  opened 
their  Intercollegiate  campaign  by  their 
clever  playing  at  the  Percival  Molson  Sta¬ 
dium  on  October  5.  The  front  line  all 
played  well,  while  Carter’s  kicking  and 
Gilmore’s  running  were  brilliant.  “Red” 
kicked  a  placement  and  fell  on  a  loose 
ball  for  a  touchdown.  The  rest  of  the 
points  were  singles  from  the  smart  toe  of 
Carter.  Queen’s  11,  McGill  1. 

Toronto  at  Queen  s 

Our  first  home  game,  on  October  12, 
was  a  bitterly  fought  contest  for  fifty-five 
minutes  of  play,  and  then  “Red”  Gilmore 
dashed  fifty  yards  for  a  sensational 
touchdown  which  he  converted.  The 
work  of  the  backs  and  the  field  general¬ 
ship  of  “Ike”  Sutton,  captain  and  quarter¬ 
back,  were  the  features  of  this  close  game. 
Quene’s  11,  Toronto  4. 

Queen’s  at  Western. 

Taking  full  advantage  of  Western’s 
fumbles  the  Tricolour  squad  piled  up  a 
large  score.  Ian  Gourley,  Bob  Elliott, 
Munro  and  “Blurp”  Stuart  all  played 
fine  football.  Queen’s  25,  Western  2. 

McGill  at  Queen  s. 

Another  large-scoring  game,  in  which 
fumbles  played  a  large  part.  Gilmore 
kicked  three  field  goals,  while  Stuart  and 
Munro  did  the  major  scoring.  Hastings 


and  Abbott  in  the  front  line,  with  Dickey 
and  Gourley  at  outside,  did  some  clever 
playing,  while  our  two  halfbacks  played 
faultlessly.  Queen’s  25,  McGill  0. 

Western  at  Queen’s. 

When  the  Mustangs  played  their  return 
game  they  displayed  a  far  higher  brand 
of  football.  Fumbles  again  were  turned 
into  major  scores  with  Munro  and  Elliott 
doing  the  trick.  Ian  Gourley  at  outside 
played  a  stellar  game,  while  Carter’s  kick¬ 
ing  was  nothing  short  of  brilliant. 
Queen’s  14,  Western  0. 

[Again  our  readers  will  miss  the  name 
of  our  flying  wing,  “Bubs”  Britton, 
Sports  Editor  of  the  Review.  The  dead¬ 
ly  tackling  and  splendid  playing  he  has 
shown  this  year  can  best  be  understood 
by  noting  that  he  has  been  chosen  by  the 
Toronto  sports  writer  for  member  of  the 
all-star  Canadian  team  this  year. — Ed.] 

General  Sporfs 

This  fall,  as  is  usually  the  case,  is  the 
busy  time  for  Intercollegiate  sporting  en¬ 
thusiasts.  Since  the  last  issue  of  the 
Review  the  golf,  tennis,  track,  harrier, 
and  soccer  championships  were  decided. 
McGill  upset  the  dope  when  they  won 
the  tennis  crown.  Queen’s  were  strongly 
represented,  and  in  Sheppard  showed  a 
player  who  is  one  of  the  best.  The  golf 
tournament,  soccer  title,  track  champion¬ 
ship,  and  harrier  race  were  all  won  by 
Varsity.  Queen’s  were  not  entered  in 
the  soccer,  and  in  the  golf  tournament 
only  one  point  was  scored — by  Bob  Lee. 
At  the  track  meet  our  few  men  scored 
nine  points.  Bill  Agnew  came  second  in 
the  high  hurdles,  while  we  had  a  second 
in  the  pole  vault  and  a  third  in  the  440. 

There  are  rumours  going  the  rounds 
concerning  the  hockey  and  B.  W.  F. 
teams,  and  from  all  reports  the  Tricolour 
will  be  strongly  represented  in  these  two 
fields.  The  basketball  teams  had  their 
first  work-out  on  November  4. 


NOTICE  TO  MEDICALS 

Medical  graduates  proceeding  overseas  and  visiting  London  are 
invited  to  call  at  the  Fellowship  of  Medicine  and  Post-Graduate 
Medical  Association,  at  1  Wimpole  Street,  W.  1,  (at  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  of  Medicine),  Room  28.  There  they  will  find  welcome  and 
facilities  for  finding  their  way  around  and  for  getting  in  touch  with 
physicians  or  surgeons  under  whom  they  wish  to  work. 
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THE  1929  REUNION 


(  ('T’HE  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies, 

1  The  captains  and  the  kings  de¬ 


part.  .  . 

but  the  Alumni  Association  is  far  from 
having  a  humble  heart  after  the  success 
of  the  1929  Reunion,  whereby  another 
precedent  is  set  in  the  history  of  Queen’s 
graduates. 


Over  a  thousand  alumni  took  part  in 
the  major  events  of  Alumni  Week-end. 
Six  classes,  from  ’89  to  ’24,  held  formal 
meetings,  and  some  others  organized  im¬ 
promptu  gatherings.  Convocation  in 
Grant  Hall  was  the  largest  in  Queen’s 
history;  Convocation  Hall  was  packed  to 
hear  Mr.  Dafoe  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Alumni  Association ;  five  hundred 
students  and  alumni  crowded  Grant  Hall 
for  the  annual  Alumni  Dance;  and  a 
large  attendance  heard  Principal  Taylor 
speak  at  the  Alumni  Service  on  Sunday. 
Registration  began  early  Friday  morning 
in  the  registration  tent  in  front  of  Flem¬ 
ing  Hall ;  during  the  afternoon  the  stream 
of  arrivals  became  more  constant ;  and 
on  Saturday  morning  the  tent  was  in  a 
continual  buzz  of  renewed  friendships. 

And  of  course  there  was  the  game, 
with  seven  thousand  five  hundred  foot¬ 
ball  enthusiasts  witnessing  a  great 
Queen’s  victory.  Howie  Carter’s  tremen¬ 
dous  kicking,  irresistibly  driving  Toronto 
into  defeat,  and  “Red”  Gilmore’s  brilliant 
sixty-five-yard  run  to  a  touchdown  in  the 
last  minute  of  play  stand  out  as  the  high 
marks  of  a  perfect  Saturday  afternoon. 


Perhaps  the  alumni  did  have  something 
to  do  with  the  victory  after  all ;  for  the 
Queen’s  colours,  dropped  from  a  Moth 
aeroplane  piloted  by  Captain  Free,  Sc. 
T 7,  of  the  Kingston  Flying  Club,  swept 
slowly  downward  and  lay  across  the  To¬ 
ronto  flag  in  ominous  warning.  Perhaps 
also  the  new  Chancellor  had  something 
to  do  with  the  victory  as  well ;  for  when 
he  kicked  off,  the  ball  leaped  defiantly 
into  the  Toronto  ranks,  to  be  then  gra¬ 
ciously  presented  to  Doctor  Richardson 
by  the  Varsity  captain. 

During  Friday  afternoon,  when  the 
“old  boys”  were  gathering  at  the  regis¬ 


tration  tent,  one  popular  member  of  the 
team,  realizing  how  many  were  coming 
back,  said,  “Well,  the  team  simply  must 
come  across.”  And  they  did  in  splendid 
fashion.  The  Queen’s  team  by  their  hard- 
fought  but  decisive  victory  certainly  en¬ 
hanced  the  success  of  the  Reunion. 

From  all  sides  came  the  comment  that 
the  Reunion  of  ’29  left  little  to  be  de¬ 
sired  by  those  who  returned,  and  that  it 
presaged  even  greater  success  for  the  Re¬ 
union  week-ends  of  the  years  to  come. 

Arts  ’89 
Med.  ’89 

A  RTS  ’89  was  the  senior  year  to  take 
**  part  in  this  year’s  Reunion  as  an 
organized  body.  They  gathered  during 
the  afternoon  of  Friday,  October  11,  and 
at  six  o’clock  proceeded  to  the  Cataraqui 
Golf  and  Country  Club  for  a  class  dinner, 
where  the  visiting  members  were  guests 
of  the  ’89  members  of  the  Club. 

Those  present  at  the  dinner  were,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Curie,  K.C.,  of  Montreal,  general 
counsel  for  the  C.P.R.,  Rev.  J.  P.  Fal¬ 
coner,  United  Church  minister  at  Col- 
borne,  Ont.,  Mr.  Perry  S.  Mahood,  of 
Kingston,  Rev.  John  D.  Boyd,  of  Kings¬ 
ton,  Mr.  J.  H.  Mills,  of  U.T.S.,  Toronto, 
Mr.  J.  S.  Gillies,  of  Braeside,  Ont.,  Mr. 

S.  T.  Chown,  magistrate  of  Renfrew,  Dr. 

T.  H.  Farrell,  of  Utica,  N.Y.,  Rev.  Dr. 
Dan  R.  Drummond,  of  St.  Paul’s  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  Dr. 
A.  W.  Walker,  of  Chebanse,  Ill.,  guest  of 
honour  from  Med.  ’89. 

After  the  dinner  the  year  motored  into 
the  city  and  were  marshalled  by  Dr. 
McNeill  into  the  Convocation  procession 
as  the  “Eighty-Niners.” 

Saturday  morning  was  spent  in  visit¬ 
ing  old  friends,  and  the  year  was  present 
in  force  for  the  football  game.  After  the 
game  individual  hosts  from  Kingston  en¬ 
tertained  the  different  members  of  the 
year. 

Altogether  the  event  proved  most  en¬ 
joyable,  and  the  other  years  were  delight¬ 
ed  to  have  their  elders  back  with  them. 
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Arts  ?99 

RTS  ’99  were  among  the  more  ma¬ 
ture  stalwarts  to  gather  at  Reunion 
time,  and  the  success  of  their  meetings 
was  largely  due  to  the  exertions  of  Rev. 
Wm.  McDonald,  of  Peterboro,  and  to  the 
hospitality  of  Mrs.  J.  K.  Robertson. 

An  informal  year  meeting  took  place 
at  11  o’clock,  Saturday  morning,  October 
12,  in  the  Old  Arts  Building,  the  building 
with  which  the  memories  of  Arts  ’99  are 
so  vividly  associated.  Thence  they  ad¬ 
journed  at  12.30  to  the  Queen’s  Cafe  for 
a  class  luncheon. 

Letters  of  regret  that  they  could  not 
be  present  were  read  from  the  following : 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Munro  (Norma  Macdonald), 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif. ;  Mrs.  R.  W.  Brock 
(Mildred  Britton),  Vancouver;  Dr.  J. 
Mackintosh  Bell,  Ottawa;  Prof.  A.  T. 
Barnard,  Edmonton;  Miss  Laura  Allan, 
Toronto;  Mr.  R.  B.  Dargavel ;  Mrs.  C. 
Saunders  (Ethel  Drennan),  Olds,  Al¬ 
berta;  Mr.  R.  Byers;  Mrs.  T.  J.  Wallace 
(Mary  Miller),  Toronto;  Mrs.  A.  S. 
Worthen  (Jennie  Kennedy),  Zealandia, 
Sask. 

After  the  football  game  the  year  were 
the  tea  guests  of  Professor  and  Mrs.  J. 
K.  Robertson,  who  were  assisted  by  the 
Misses  Lorraine  Minnes  and  Lorraine 
Robertson. 

Among  the  ’99  registrants  were  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  J.  W.  Rawlins,  and  Mrs.  Raw¬ 
lins,  Port  Colborne;  Mrs.  J.  K.  Robert¬ 


son  (Ethel  Minnes),  Kingston;  Rev.  Dr. 
D.  M.  Solandt,  and  Mrs.  Solandt,  To¬ 
ronto;  Mrs.  G.  S.  Young  (Eva  Green- 
hill),  Toronto;  Miss  Mary  Alberta  Dea¬ 
con,  Brockville;  Rev.  William  McDon¬ 
ald,  Peterboro ;  William  Kemp,  Streets- 
ville;  W.  J.  Saunders,  Renfrew;  Harvey 
H.  Black  and  Mrs.  Black,  Montreal ;  J. 
Faulkner  and  Mrs.  Faulkner,  Ogdens- 
burg,  N.Y. ;  and  A.  Tupper  McDonald, 
Williamstown. 

Science  ’17 

EMORIES  of  the  reunion  of  Sci¬ 
ence  T 7,  held  on  October  12,  will 
long  linger  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  tra¬ 
vel  to  Kingston  for  the  event;  it  was 
voted  by  one  and  all  a  most  successful 
and  outstanding  gathering. 

Some  forty  members  of  the  year  an¬ 
swered  the  call,  and,  as  it  was  at  least  ten 
years  since  many  of  them  had  met,  the 
renewing  of  old  friendships  and  the  res¬ 
urrecting  of  past  events  and  incidents  of 
the  years  at  Queen’s  were  indulged  in 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

The  year  attended  the  Queen’s-Varsity 
game,  being  seated  en  bloc  in  the  grand¬ 
stand,  and  further  impetus  was  given  to 
the  reunion  by  the  victory  for  good  old 
Queen’s.  In  the  evening  a  most  success¬ 
ful  dinner  was  held  at  the  La  Salle  Hotel 
at  which  the  chief  speakers  were  Dean 
A.  L.  Clark,  and  Professor  Alexander 


SCIENCE  T7— Hotel  La  Salle,  Oct.  12,  1929 


(Marrison  Photo) 
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Macphail,  who  replied  to  the  toasts  to  the 
University  and  to  the  Science  Faculty 
respectively.  The  dinner  was  enlivened 
by  the  rendering  of  several  old  songs  and 
yells,  and  by  the  perpetration  of  one  or 
two  stunts.  A  number  of  telegrams  and 
letters  were  received  from  those  who 
were  unable  to  attend,  wishing  the  re¬ 
union  every  success  and  expressing  re¬ 
gret  at  enforced  absence.  The  year  voted 
to  have  the  next  reunion  in  1937. 

Owing  to  the  photographer  being  late 
in  arriving  some  half  dozen  members  of 
the  year  had  left  to  attend  the  Alumni 
dance  in  Grant  Hall  and  thus  were  not 
present  when  the  group  photo  was  taken. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Light,  of  Ottawa,  had  made 
all  the  arrangements,  and  as  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  care  and  time  which  he  had 
expended  he  was  presented  with  a  purse 
of  gold  by  the  year.  It  is  hoped  that  an 
even  larger  representation  will  gather  in 
1937  for  the  twentieth  anniversary. 

Arts  ’19 

THE  Arts  T9  Reunion  held  in  con¬ 
junction  with  those  of  the  other  “9” 
years  was  a  great  success.  It  was  attend¬ 
ed  by  about  twenty-five  former  members, 
who  with  their  guests  made  up  a  party  of 
nearly  forty. 

The  Nineteeners  began  arriving  in 
Kingston  as  early  as  Friday,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  pour  in  until  just  before  the 
Queen’s-Varsity  game.  Advance  prepa¬ 
rations,  ticket  reservations,  hotel  accom¬ 
modation,  and  other  details  had  been  at¬ 
tended  to  by  a  local  committee,  headed  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Coyle,  of  the  Whig-Standard. 

Prof.  A.  R.  Walker,  president  of  the 
permanent  executive,  presided  at  the  din¬ 
ner,  which  was  held  at  the  Hotel  La  Salle 
on  Saturday  evening,  October  12.  He 
was  ably  assisted  by  Rev.  Alan  L.  Black- 
lock,  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  who  is  official 
orator  of  the  year. 

A  unique  event  occurred  when  Arts 
T9  greeted  as  their  guest  of  honour  Mr. 
Robert  Crawford,  of  Kingston,  only  liv¬ 
ing  graduate  of  Arts  ’69.  Mr.  Crawford 
attended  the  class  dinner  and  made  a 
splendid  address,  filled  with  good  humour 
and  with  good  advice  culled  from  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  very  active  life. 

The  only  business  taken  up  at  the  din¬ 


ner-meeting  was  the  decision  to  meet 
again  in  five  years,  rather  than  in  the 
ten-year  period  that  was  first  suggested. 

Aids  ’24 

OCTOBER  11-13  saw  the  gathering 
in  Kingston  of  many  of  the  famous 
members  of  Arts  ’24,  who  came  from  far 
and  near  to  celebrate  the  fifth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  graduation. 

Twenty-two  were  in  attendance  at  the 
dinner  on  Friday  night,  and  with  Marion 
MacArthur  and  Anna  Corrigan  to  lead 
the  singing,  a  very  enjoyable  few  hours 
were  spent.  The  year  adjourned  in  a  body 
to  Convocation  where  a  few  lusty  '24 
yells  broadcast  to  the  world  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Arts  ’24  were  still  loyal  to  their 
alma  mater  and  prosperous  enough  to  af¬ 
ford  a  week-end  in  Kingston.  After  Con¬ 
vocation  many  took  advantage  of  the  in¬ 
vitation  of  Hew  and  Helen  Duff  to  drop 
in  for  a  few  refreshments. 

Saturday  morning  witnessed  a  great 
rush  for  tickets,  and  some  forty-five 
members  of  ’24  were  on  hand  for  the 
game.  Many  of  ’24  had  bitter  memories 
of  that  defeat  by  24-1  in  1922  on  a  day 
which,  like  this  one,  was  threatening 
with  rain.  But  instead  of  defeat  Queen’s 
stepped  out  on  the  road  to  another  cham¬ 
pionship.  As  “Weary”  Connor  (who 
came  from  Port  Arthur)  said,  “It  is  a 
game  worth  celebrating.”  “Terry”  Loa 
felt  heartily  in  accord  with  him,  and 
“Slim”  Kirkland,  famous  old  war-horse 
and  goal-climber  that  he  is,  for  the  first 
time  regretted  that  he  was  married. 

Telegrams  and  cables  were  read  from 
several  absent  members:  from  George 
Heasman  in  Java;  from  Huntly  Sinclair; 
from  Keith  Crowther,  who  said  that  his 
famous  fedora  was  only  a  memory  now, 
as  he  wears  nothing  but  a  silk  topper  in 
the  Diplomatic  Service.  A  long,  cheery 
letter  was  received  from  “Gerry”  Gra¬ 
ham  who  is  studying  in  Germany  for  a 
year. 

The  reunion  was  a  great  success,  main¬ 
ly  due  to  Dave  Rankin,  who  was  himself 
laudatory  of  the  Alumni  Office  by  whose 
efforts  it  is  possible  to  organize  an  annual 
Reunion  as  a  forum  of  Queen’s  alumni. 
The  members  of  Arts  ’24  will  look  for¬ 
ward  to  another  such  occasion  when  they 
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can  gather  to  brighten  old  memories  and 
forget  the  responsibilities  of  an  irritating 
world. 

Science  ?24 

/jN  Friday,  October  11,  fifteen  mem- 
bers  of  Science  ’24  registered  for 
their  first  reunion.  During  the  afternoon 
the  class  visited  the  familiar  labs  and 
class-rooms,  and  acquaintanceships  were 
renewed  with  their  former  professors ; 
in  the  evening  they  attended  Convocation. 

After  the  excitement  of  the  football 
game  had  abated,  the  year  gathered  in¬ 
formally  about  the  grate  fire  in  the  Union 
until  they  adjourned  for  the  Alumni 
Dance.  It  was  there  agreed  unanimously 


that  Mr.  I.  C.  Allan,  268  Victoria  Street, 
Kingston,  be  resident  secretary  for  the 
next  reunion  in  1934. 

On  Sunday  the  year  attended  the  ser¬ 
vice  in  Grant  Hall  where  many  of  them 
heard  Doctor  Taylor,  probably  for  the 
last  time  as  Principal. 

The  fifteen  registrants  were:  I.  C. 
Allan,  Kingston;  I.  W.  Boyd,  Montreal; 
F.  E.  Brydon,  Toronto;  J.  C.  Burns, 
La  Tuque ;  Harry  Cox,  St.  Thomas ;  A. 
J.  G.  Campbell,  Toronto ;  D.  M.  Cross, 
Toronto;  R.  D.  Campbell,  Hamilton; 
H.  J.  Edwards,  Peterboro;  J.  C.  Fergu¬ 
son,  Toronto;  R.  Forrest,  Buffalo;  Ar¬ 
thur  Filmer,  Toronto;  J.  A.  H.  Paterson, 
Toronto;  Morley  Roberts,  Schenectady; 
and  Leslie  Thompson,  Toronto. 


AT  THE  BRANCHES 


Ottawa 

ON  the  evening  of  October  15  one  of 
the  finest  Queen’s  gatherings  ever 
assembled  outside  the  University  met  for 
dinner  in  the  Chateau  Laurier  at  Ottawa 
in  honour  of  the  new  Chancellor.  Prin¬ 
cipal  Taylor  was  also  a  guest,  and  Their 
Excellencies,  the  Governor-General  and 
Lady  Willingdon,  lent  their  distinguished 
patronage  to  the  dance  which  followed 
in  the  Totem  Pole  Room. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  alumni  from 
the  Ottawa  Valley,  from  Edmonton, 
Winnipeg,  London,  Toronto,  Kingston 
and  other  parts  of  the  country  were  pres¬ 
ent.  The  chairman  for  the  evening  was 
Mr.  A.  E.  MacRae,  Sc.  T5,  president  of 
the  Ottawa  branch  of  the  Association.  He 
extended  a  welcome  to  the  guests  of  hon¬ 
our  and  to  the  graduates  present,  and 
commented  on  Ottawa  being  given  the 
opportunity  first  in  Eastern  Canada  to 
honour  Doctor  Richardson.  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Rae  read  letters  of  regret  from  Rt.  Hon. 
W.  L.  Mackenzie  King,  LL.D.  T9,  Hon. 
J.  A.  Robb,  LL.D.  ’27,  and  Rt.  Hon.  Sir 
Robert  Borden,  LL.D.  ’03. 

In  a  happy  combination  of  humour  and 
of  appreciation  of  the  ideals  governing 


Queen’s  University,  Hon.  Martin  Bur¬ 
rell,  LL.D.  ’28,  proposed  the  toast  to 
“The  University.”  He  complimented 
Queen's  on  her  choice  of  Chancellor,  and 
as  for  himself  said  that  he  had  been 
snatched  “as  a  brand  from  the  burning 
and  given  a  degree.”  Doctor  Burrell  paid 
high  tribute  to  education  and  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession.  Throughout  he  spoke 
with  his  accustomed  virile  wit,  humour, 
and  wisdom. 

Chancellor  Richardson  replied  jointly 
with  Principal  Taylor  and  was  given  a 
rousing  welcome.  “Ottawa  has  always 
been  one  of  the  mightiest  outposts  of 
Queen’s,  and  her  chief  support,”  he  said. 
His  principal  message  for  alumni  of  the 
University  was  that  “all  those  who  have 
to  do  with  Queen’s  make  sure  that  no¬ 
where  does  her  name  or  history  indicate 
that  she  could  be  defined  by  a  narrow 
geographical  outlook.  Rather  let  her 
outlook  be  national,  in  her  student  body 
and  in  her  service.” 

Principal  Taylor  in  his  turn  spoke  of 
the  progress  of  the  University  during 
the  twelve  years  that  he  has  been  at  her 
head,  mentioning  that  in  this  period 
Queen’s  had  enormously  increased  its 
numbers,  had  trebled  its  revenue,  and  had 
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increased  its  endowment  by  150  per  cent. 
He  hoped  before  relinquishing  office  to 
see  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  Sci¬ 
ence  building  and  the  start  made  on  the 
new  Gymnasium. 

Sister  universities  and  colleges  were 
represented  and  brought  greetings  to 
Chancellor  Richardson.  The  toast  to 
these  colleges  was  proposed  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Bland,  Arts  ’07,  and  responded  to  by  Mr. 
C.  G.  Cowan  for  Toronto,  Dr.  G.  S.  Mac- 
Carthy  for  McGill,  Rev.  Father  U.  Rob¬ 
ert,  O.M.I.,  for  Ottawa  University,  and 
Rev.  Father  Killian  for  St.  Patrick’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Ottawa. 

On  behalf  of  the  General  Alumni  As¬ 
sociation,  Mr.  G.  J.  Smith  tendered  to 
the  new  Chancellor  the  good  wishes  of  all 


Queen’s  alumni,  and  stated  that  Doctor 
Richardson  brought  to  his  alma  mater 
honour  commensurate  with  that  done  him 
in  appointing  him  to  the  highest  office  at 
her  command. 

*  *  *  * 

ON  the  evening  of  September  30  the 
Queen’s  alumnae  of  Ottawa  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  Bytown  Inn  for  their  annual 
meeting.  The  guests  of  honour  were 
Dr.  Mary  Bryson,  Arts  ’99,  of  La  Jolla, 
Calif.,  who  had  formerly  practised  in  Ot¬ 
tawa,  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Ross 
(Isabel  S.  Bryson),  Arts  ’05,  of  To¬ 
ronto. 

Mrs.  O.  D.  Skelton  presided  over  the 
business  meeting  until  the  following  offi¬ 
cers  were  installed  for  the  new  year : 


— my  choice 
every  time, 
they  are 
blended  right . 


Twenty 

for  25c 


Winchester 


CIGARETTES 


SAVE  THE  “POKER  HANDS” 
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Miss  Gwen  Gauley,  Arts  ’20,  president ; 
Mrs.  W.  I.  Garvock,  vice-president;  Miss 
Doris  Heron,  Arts  ’27,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer;  Mrs.  S.  J.  Keyes  (Mildred  Hal- 
lett),  Arts  ’21,  Mrs.  Erica  Thompson, 
Arts  ’24,  Mrs.  O.  D.  Skelton  (Isabella 
Murphy),  Arts  ’01,  Miss  Mary  Row¬ 
land,  Arts  ’26,  Comm.  ’28,  and  Miss  Bea¬ 
trix  Rose,  Arts  ’28,  councillors.  Miss 
Jessie  Muir,  Arts  ’07,  was  appointed  con¬ 
venor  of  the  nominating  committee. 

Toronto 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Toronto 
alumnae  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
October  21.  After  the  conclusion  of  the 
business  a  reception  was  held  for  new 
members  and  for  Queen’s  alumnae  at¬ 
tending  the  Ontario  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 

The  following  were  elected  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year :  Mrs.  T.  McMillan, 
honorary  president ;  Mrs.  R.  E.  Dowsett 
(Jean  Rose),  Arts  T9,  president;  Mrs. 
A.  R.  Foster  (Margaret  Porteous),  Arts 


’23,  first  vice-president ;  Miss  Maude 
Fleming,  Arts  ’03,  second  vice-president ; 
Mrs.  M.  McKinnon  (Lillian  Vaux),  Arts 
’03,  third  vice-president ;  Miss  Dora 
Stock,  Arts  T4,  treasurer;  Mrs.  H.  R. 
Jolliffe  (Hazel  Argue),  Arts  ’26,  corre¬ 
sponding  secretary ;  Miss  Bessie  McPher¬ 
son,  Arts  ’24,  recording  secretary;  Mrs. 
M.  Luck  (Helen  Walker),  Arts  TO,  pro¬ 
gramme  committee;  Mrs.  Clyde  Malloch 
(Flora  Abernethy),  Arts  T 7,  social  com¬ 
mittee;  Miss  Helen  B.  Armstrong,  Arts 
’27,  membership  committee;  Miss  Edna 
Poole,  Arts  ’07,  past  president. 

Vancouver 

ON  the  evening  of  September  20,  the 
Vancouver  branch  of  the  Alumni 
Association  held  a  reception  for  Mr. 
James  A.  Richardson,  at  that  time  Chan¬ 
cellor-elect  of  the  University.  Fifty-two 
members  of  the  Association  gathered  at 
the  Georgia  Hotel  for  the  occasion,  with 
Dean  R.  W.  Brock,  Arts  '95,  presiding. 
Mr.  Richardson’s  address  was  very  high¬ 
ly  appreciated. 


Births 

Brannigan — At  the  Misericordia  Hospital, 
New  York,  on  October  2,  to  C.  H.  Branni¬ 
gan,  Med.  ’24,  and  Mrs.  Brannigan,  a  son. 

Breckenridge — At  St.  Thomas  Hospital, 
Akron,  Ohio,  on  September  28,  to  Robert  A. 
Breckenridge,  Med.  ’27,  and  Mrs.  Brecken¬ 
ridge,  a  son. 

Brookins — On  July  1,  at  Wilkinsburg, 
Penna.,  to  Harry  Brookins,  Sc.  ’26,  and  Mrs. 
Brookins  (Irene  M.  Kelley),  Arts  ’20,  a  son. 

Gibson — At  Kingston  General  Hospital, 
on  October  15,  to  John  Clarence  Gibson,  Sc. 
’23,  of  Barranca  Barmeja,  Colombia,  and 
Mrs.  Gibson,  a  son  (Clarence  Rea). 

Holt — At  Kingston,  Ont.,  on  October  7, 
to  Eric  Holt,  Sc.  ’23,  and  Mrs.  Holt,  a  son. 

Macpherson — At  the  Civic  Hospital,  Ot¬ 
tawa,  on  October  3,  to  Donald  C.  Macpher¬ 
son,  Sc.  ’24,  and  Mrs.  Macpherson  (Alma 
Smith),  Arts  ’26,  a  son. 

Marriages 

Allison — In  the  United  Church,  More- 
wood,  Ont.,  on  August  23,  Clara  Mae  Alli¬ 


son,  Arts  ’26,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  B.  Allison,  of  Morewood,  to  George  Ed¬ 
wards  McLean,  of  Manotick,  Ont. 

Campbell — At  New  York,  on  October  12, 
Violet  Irene  Hay,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Agnes 
Hay,  of  Stratford,  Ont.,  to  James  Houston 
Campbell,  Med.  ’26,  son  of  Mrs.  Campbell, 
and  the  late  Dr.  J.  W.  Campbell,  Med.  ’91, 
of  Kingston. 

Carruthers — On  Saturday,  September  21, 
at  Duluth,  Minn.,  Jeanne  Hugo,  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Victor  Hugo,  of  that  city,  to  W.  Bruce 
Carruthers,  Med.  ’20. 

Elliott — On  October  2,  at  Knox  Church, 
Toronto,  Helen  Margaret  O’Neill,  of  To¬ 
ronto,  to  Joseph  Courtland  Elliott,  Arts  T9, 
of  Toronto. 

Gill — At  the  home  of  her  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs-  George  M.  Rae,  of  Toronto,  on 
October  26,  Christina  Mercedes  Rae,  to 
Ernest  Clark  Gill,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  Gill,  of  Kingston. 

Lee — In  Chalmers  United  Church,  Kings¬ 
ton,  on  October  26,  Gertrude  Mahood, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Ma¬ 
hood,  of  that  city,  to  John  McDonald  Lee, 
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Arts  ’27  (Com.),  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Lee,  of  North  Bay,  Ont. 

Murray-Burns — On  October  23,  at  the 
home  of  the  bride’s  parents  in  Ottawa, 
Sarah  Burns,  Arts  ’24,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  B.  Burns,  to  John  David  Mur¬ 
ray,  Sc.  ’23,  son  of  the  late  Mr.  David  Mur¬ 
ray,  and  of  Mrs.  Murray,  of  Kingston. 

Walker — At  Merrickville,  Ont.,  on  Satur¬ 
day,  June  29,  Sarah  Helen  Gertrude  Burch- 
ill,  of  Cardinal,  Ont.,  to  Robert  Perry 
Walker,  Med.  ’23,  of  Prescott,  Ont. 

Deaths 

Davis — On  the  morning  of  September  23 
the  death  occurred  at  Parksville,  B.C.,  of 


Dr.  Lewis  T.  Davis,  after  a  long  illness. 
Lewis  Davis  was  born  at  Portland,  Me.,  son 
of  William  D.  Davis,  later  hotel-keeper  at 
Kingston.  He  attended  Trinity  College 
School  and  entered  Arts  at  Queen’s  in  1880. 
He  then  proceeded  with  his  Medical  course 
and  graduated  M.D.,  C-M.,  in  1883.  He  be¬ 
came  a  pioneer  doctor  on  Vancouver  Island, 
settling  first  at  Nanaimo,  where  he  was  the 
first  doctor  in  the  hospital.  He  then  prac¬ 
tised  for  a  few  years  in  Victoria  and  later 
settled  in  the  Nanoose  district,  where  for 
some  time  he  has  been  government  physi¬ 
cian.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  and  three  sonsu 

McAmmond — At  his  home  in  Scottsville, 
N.Y.,  on  August  16,  the  death  occurred  of 
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Dr.  J.  F.  McAmmond,  for  the  past  twelve 
years  health  officer  of  Wheatland,  N.Y.,  and 
physician  at  the  state  agricultural  and  in¬ 
dustrial  school.  Fletcher  McAmmond  was 
bom  in  1865  at  Elin,  Ont.,  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Rev.  and  Mrs.  McAmmond.  He  entered 
the  Royal  College  in  1884  and  received  his 
licentiate  in  1889.  Immediately  on  gradua¬ 
tion  he  proceeded  to  Scottsville,  near  Ro¬ 
chester,  where  he  has  practised  continuous¬ 
ly  for  the  past  forty  years. 

Mclnnes — On  September  29,  in  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Hospital  at  Philadelphia,  occurred 
the  death  of  Dr.  Charles  R.  Mclnnes,  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  of  mathematics  and  assis¬ 
tant  dean  at  Princeton,  after  a  gallant  effort 
had  been  made  to  save  his  life  by  means  of 
blood  transfusions,  to  which  Princeton  stu¬ 
dents,  including  his  own  son,  had  contrib¬ 
uted.  Charles  Ronald  Mclnnes  was  born  in 
1876  at  Lancaster,  Ont.,  the  son  of  Alex. 
Mclnnes,  a  blacksmith,  who  later  lived  at 
Vankleek  Hill.  Charles  passed  through  the 
Vankleek  Hill  High  School,  came  to  Queen’s 
in  1891,  graduating  M.A.  in  1896.  He  then 
proceeded  to  Johns  Hopkins  where  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  Ph.D.  in  mathematics  in  1900. 
While  at  Johns  Hopkins  he  was  a  brilliant 
member  of  the  champion  relay  team  and 
the  unbeaten  lacrosse  team.  In  1904  he 
married  Miss  Manetta  Le  Roy  of  Vankleek 
Hill,  and  the  next  year  was  appointed  to 
the  staff  of  Princeton  University.  He  served 
there  on  the  athletic  committee  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty  and  for  seven  years  was  director  of  the 
summer  school.  Professor  Mclnnes  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  teachers  at  Princeton, 
and  was  a  very  close  friend  of  President 
Hibben.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  his 
daughter,  a  graduate  of  Smith,  and  his  son. 

Shepherd — Suddenly  at  his  home  in  Mont¬ 
real  on  January  8  occurred  the  death  of 
Dr.  F.  J.  Shepherd,  one  of  Canada’s  greatest 
surgeons,  in  his  seventy-ninth  year.  Fran¬ 
cis  Shepherd  graduated  in  Medicine  from 
McGill  in  1873  after  also  taking  a  year  in 
Arts.  He  then  spent  two  years  in  London, 
Paris,  and  Vienna,  returning  to  McGill  as 
demonstrator  in  anatomy.  He  succeeded  to 
the  professorship  in  that  subject  a  few 
years  later,  and  introduced  modem  methods 
to  that  study.  His  fame  rapidly  developed, 
and  in  1883  he  became  full  surgeon  to  the 
Montreal  General  Hospital  and  librarian 
and  registrar  of  his  faculty.  At  the  cen¬ 
tenary  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
Edinburgh  in  1902  he  was  made  an  honor¬ 
ary  fellow  and  an  LL.D.  of  Edinburgh.  He 
followed  then  a  new  interest,  to  become  a 
pioneer  scholar  and  teacher  of  diseases  of 
the  skin  in  Canada.  In  later  years  he  re¬ 
ceived  honorary  degrees  from  Harvard, 
McGill,  and  from  Queen’s  in  1919,  and  hon¬ 
orary  fellowships  in  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England  and  in  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons,  as  well  as  membership 
in  the  Societe  Internationale  de  Chirurgie 
at  Paris  and  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  He  was  an  outstand¬ 
ing  art  critic  and  connoisseur  and  was  pre¬ 


sident  of  the  Montreal  Art  Association  and 
chairman  of  the  trustees  of  the  National 
Gallery. 

Walters — At  his  late  home  in  Owen 
Sound,  on  September  22,  occurred  the  death 
of  Whitmore  E.  Walters.  Mr.  Walters  was 
born  twenty-nine  years  ago  at  Owen  Sound 
and  entered  Queen’s  with  Science  ’24.  While 
at  Queen’s  he  played  on  the  faculty  and 
year  soccer  teams  and  on  Sc.  ’24  hockey 
team.  After  graduation  he  attended  O.C.E., 
and  taught  for  a  few  years  at  Chatham. 
He  spent  his  time  motoring  until  a  few  days 
before  his  death  in  an  attempt  to  regain 
his  health.  Besides  his  parents  he  leaves 
many  friends  in  Owen  Sound  and  in  Sc.  ’24 
to  mourn  him.  ' 

-Whiting — At  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  recently  oc- 
curred  the  death  of  Dr.  Arthur  W.  Whiting, 
who  had  practised  in  that  city  for  nearly 
forty  years.  Arthur  Whiting  was  bom  at 
Iroquois,  Ont.,  in  1864,  eldest  son  of  the 
late  W.  A.  Whiting,  who  taught  for  many 
years  in  the  high  schools  of  Iroquois  and 
Morrisburg.  He  passed  through  Iroquois 
High  School  and  himself  taught  school  for 
a  time  at  Dixon’s  Comers.  He  entered  the 
Royal  College  at  Queen’s  in  1884,  graduat¬ 
ing  four  years  later  as  M.D.,  C.M.  He  prac¬ 
tised  for  a  short  time  at  Merrickville  and 
at  Morrisburg  before  leaving  for  St.  Paul. 

Notes 

1881-1890 

Rev.  John  A.  Macdonald,  Arts  ’88,  Theol. 
’91,  is  now  United  Church  minister  at  Kin- 
mount,  Ont.  Last  year  he  supplied  for  three 
months  for  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
spent  several  weeks  in  England,  Belgium, 
the  Rhineland,  Geneva,  and  Paris.  On  his 
return  to  Canada  he  was  stationed  at  Soo 
Suburban  United  Church,  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Ont.,  for  five  and  a  half  months. 

1891-1900 

R.  W.  Asselstine,  Arts  ’94,  formerly  of 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  is  now  principal  of  the 
Moose  Jaw  Normal  School.  Mr.  Asselstine 
after  graduation  taught  at  Carleton  Place, 
Dunnville,  and  Hawkesbury,  before  going  to 
what  became  the  Hamilton  Normal  School. 
Recently  he  had  been  assistant  principal  at 
Moose  Jaw. 

H.  B.  Black,  Arts  ’99,  is  managing  editor 
of  the  “Financial  Counsel,”  in  Montreal.  He 
has  two  daughters  attending  McGill. 

Rev.  R.  A.  Finlayson,  Arts  ’98,  formerly 
at  San  Martin,  Calif.,  is  now  at  R.  2,  Visa¬ 
lia,  Calif. 

1901-1910 

H.  E.  Amoss,  Arts  ’05,  formerly  psycholo¬ 
gist  at  Hamilton  Normal  School,  is  now  a 
director  in  the  Department  of  Education  at 
Toronto. 

David  Andrews,  Arts  ’04,  is  head  of  the 
mathematics  department  of  the  Sarnia  Col¬ 
legiate  and  Technical  School. 

W.  S.  Cram,  Arts  ’06,  who  has  for  the 
past  fifteen  years  been  inspector  of  public 
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schools  at  Swift  Current,  Sask.,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Moose  Jaw  Normal  School. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Huff,  Arts  ’06,  D.Paed.  ’20,  until 
recently  principal  of  the  Moose  Jaw  Normal 
School,  has  just  been  appointed  by  Premier 
Anderson  to  be  Superintendent  of  Educa¬ 
tion  for  the  Province. 

G.  O-  MacMillan,  Arts  ’06,  B.Paed.  ’13, 
has  been  appointed  principal  of  the  Hamil¬ 
ton  Normal  School. 

W.  A.  Pinkerton,  Sc.  ’06,  who  has  been 
teaching  for  the  past  nine  years,  is  now  at 
the  Technical  Institute  at  Calgary.  He  had 
formerly  done  electrical  work  and  had  run 
a  farm  near  Hanna,  Alberta.  Mrs.  Pinker¬ 
ton  was  formerly  Anna  B.  Anglin,  Arts  ’ll. 

Dr.  James  Poison,  Med.  ’10,  was  this  sum¬ 
mer  in  Alaska,  where  he  accompanied  Dr. 
James  Dwyer,  Arts  ’02,  Med.  ’05,  LL.D.  ’27, 
on  an  extended  trip. 

S.  A.  Wallace,  Arts  ’07,  has  been  practis¬ 
ing  for  the  past  four  years  as  barrister  and 
solicitor  at  Windsor.  He  graduated  from 
Knox  in  1914,  but  after  two  years  service 
in  France  had  to  give  up  the  ministry  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  owing  to  his  disabili¬ 
ties.  He  then  entered  law,  graduating  from 
Osgoode  in  1925. 

1911-1920 

M.  J.  Aykroyd,  Sc.  ’13,  formerly  with  the 
Bell  Telephone  Co.,  in  Montreal,  is  now  gen¬ 
eral  plant  supervisor  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
Co.,  in  Toronto. 


Royal  Securities 
Investment  Service 

Royal  securities  corpora¬ 
tion  maintains  offices  or  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  important  cities 
throughout  Canada,  as  well  as  in  New¬ 
foundland,  New  York,  and  London. 

This  extensive  organization  has  been 
built  up  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  in  which  period  we  have  been 
associated  with  the  original  financing 
of  a  large  number  of  successful  under¬ 
takings  in  Canada  and  abroad,  includ¬ 
ing  hydro-electric  power,  telephone, 
tramway,  pulp  and  paper,  cement,  iron, 
steel,  coal,  grain  and  other  industries 
and  utilities.  In  addition  we  deal  in 
government  and  municipal  bonds. 

The  experience  and  facilities  of  this 
organization  are  at  your  service  when 
you  wish  to  buy,  sell,  or  obtain  infor¬ 
mation  upon  investment  securities. 

Royal  Securities  Corporation 

Limited 

244  St.  James  Street,  Montreal 

Offices  in  Every  Province  of  Canada. 


OPPORTUNITIES 

AS  SALESMEN 

Are  you  successful,  ambitious  and  willing  to  work,  but 
limited  in  your  present  position? 

The  Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada  has  attrac¬ 
tive  openings  throughout  Canada  offering  great  opportunities 
for  advancement  for  men  of  education,  ability  and  character 
to  act  as  agents.  No  previous  life  insurance  selling  experience 
necessary,  as  every  assistance  is  given  to  beginners. 

Write  or  apply  personally  to: — 

SUN  LIFE  ASSURANCE  CO. 

of  CANADA 

Head  Office:  Montreal 
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Mrs.  R.  E.  Breach  (Robie  Holmes),  Arts 
Tl,  spent  the  summer  in  Europe  with  her 
husband  on  an  extended  tour. 

Dr.  J.  Murray  Clark,  K.C.,  LL.D.  T9,  has 
been  a  patient  at  the  Toronto  General  Hos¬ 
pital  for  the  past  year  and  a  half.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  at  the  time  of  his  lau- 
reation  in  1919  he  read  a  part  of  the  splen¬ 
did  oration  of  Pericles  as  a  tribute  to  our 
glorious  dead.  He  was  bereaved  by  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Clark  last  May. 

H.  T.  Ewart,  Arts  ’20,  who  has  been  with 
the  Goodyear  and  Firestone  companies  in 
Hamilton,  has  returned  to  the  University 
to  enter  Medicine. 

A.  B.  Gardiner,  Arts  ’20,  who  has  been 
teaching  at  Newmarket  for  some  years,  is 
now  principal  of  the  Meaford  High  School. 

L.  G.  Keill,  Arts  T4,  has  been  teaching 
classics  for  some  years  at  the  Lisgar  Colle¬ 
giate,  Ottawa.  After  four  years  service 
overseas  with  the  P.P.C.L.I.  he  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Khaki  College  in  England,  and 
was  for  a  time  on  the  staff  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  is  this  year  one  of  the  regular 
head  linesmen  of  the  C.  I.  R.  F.  U.  He  had 
been  a  prominent  basketball  player  and 
still  frequently  acts  as  an  official  for  senior 
games. 

T.  S.  D.  Kinton,  Arts  T2,  is  teacher  of 
English  at  Central  Technical  School,  To¬ 
ronto. 

Adrian  Macdonald,  Arts  T2,  is  teaching 
in  the  Normal  School  at  Peterboro.  He  has 
done  considerable  writing,  and  a  new  book 
is  about  to  be  published. 

Dr.  P.  M.  Macdonnell,  Arts  T2,  Med.  T6, 
has  been  appointed  medical  officer  for 
Portsmouth,  Ont.,  in  succession  to  Dr.  W. 
W.  Gibson,  Med.  ’04. 

Rev.  R.  H.  Mackinnon,  Arts  ’12,  Theol. 
T6,  is  United  Church  minister  at  New  Day- 
ton,  Alberta. 

Miss  Winona  Stewart,  Arts  T2,  has  been 
teaching  for  the  past  two  years  at  the 
Brantford  Collegiate. 

G.  K.  Waterhouse,  Sc.  T9,  formerly  with 
the  Lake  St.  John  Power  and  Paper  Co.,  at 
Dolbeau,  P.Q.,  now  resides  in  Montreal, 
where  he  is  employed  with  the  Aluminum 
Co.  of  Canada. 

Rev.  J.  T.  M.  Wilson,  Arts  ’20,  is  Presby¬ 
terian  minister  at  Atlanta,  N.Y. 

1921-1929 

E.  J.  Alexander,  Arts  ’25  (M.A.,  U.N.B.), 
is  now  principal  of  the  high  school  at  St. 
John,  N.B. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Anderson,  Med.  ’28,  for  the  past 
year  interne  at  the  general  hospital  at  Sagi¬ 
naw,  Mich.,  is  now  practising  in  that  city. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Baiden,  Med.  ’22,  is  now  sta¬ 
tioned  at  15  Abingdon  Square,  New  York. 

R.  W.  Beattie,  Sc.  ’24,  formerly  at  North¬ 
western  University,  Evanston,  Ill.,  is  now 
in  the  chemistry  department  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  State  College,  State  College,  Pa. 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  Y.  Brown,  Arts  ’21,  Ph.T).  T9, 
is  at  present  doing  postgraduate  work  in 
Semitic  languages  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 


Miss  Libbie  Cruikshank,  Arts  ’27  (Com.), 
is  head  of  the  commerce  department  at  Sar¬ 
nia  Collegiate  and  Technical  School,  where 
she  has  been  teaching  for  several  years. 

Miss  Beatrice  Cummings,  Arts  ’23,  of 
Arnprior,  is  now  teaching  in  the  Kingston 
School  of  Commerce. 

Miss  Margaret  Davis,  Arts  ’27,  has  re¬ 
sumed  her  work  in  the  social  service  de¬ 
partment  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Miss  Gladys  M.  Eamon,  Arts  ’28,  attend¬ 
ed  O.  C.  E.  last  year,  and  is  now  teaching 
French  and  Latin  in  the  high  school  at  Thes- 
salon,  north-western  Ontario’s  deep-water 
town. 

J.  Alex.  Edmison,  Arts  ’27,  is  now  study¬ 
ing  law  at  McGill,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
attached  to  Sampson  Matthews,  Ltd.,  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

J.  W.  Eggleston,  Arts  ’26,  is  now  in  the 
Press  Gallery,  at  Ottawa. 

M.  T.  Eissner,  Arts  ’26,  Med.  ’28,  former¬ 
ly  interne  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  New¬ 
burgh,  N.Y.,  is  now  practising  in  that  town. 

Dr.  N.  R.  Houston,  Med.  ’22,  F.R.C.S.,  re¬ 
sides  at  175  Manor  Grove  Road,  Tonbridge, 
Kent,  England. 

Herbert  Inman,  Arts  ’26,  spent  the  sum¬ 
mer  preparing  an  entomological  laboratory 
at  Belleville  for  the  Dominion  Government 

Miss  Agnes  (Nan)  Irvine,  Arts  ’29,  is 
teaching  French,  Latin,  and  English  in  the 
high  school  at  Champion,  Alberta. 

W.  S.  Jenkins,  Sc.  ’29,  returned  this  fall 
to  assist  in  the  metallurgy  department  at 
the  University. 

H.  C.  Jenkinson,  Sc.  ’27,  is  now  with  the 
Alcoa  Power  Co.,  on  the  Chute-a-Caron  de¬ 
velopment  at  Arvida,  Que. 

J.  E.  Jerome,  Sc.  ’26,  is  now  at  Kirkland 
Lake,  Ont.  He  was  recently  married. 

C.  S.  Johnston,  Sc.  ’23,  is  now  with  N.  A. 
M.  E.,  Sioux  Lookout,  Ont. 

H.  H.  P.  Johnston,  Arts  ’24,  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  Co.,  and  formerly  at  Kingston,  is 
now  district  manager  at  Peterboro,  Ont. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Kettle,  Med.  ’28,  is  now  at  Mc¬ 
Lean  Hospital,  Waverley,  Mass. 

D.  H.  Kincaid,  Sc.  ’27,  has  been  with  the 
Brown  Corp.  at  La  Tuque,  Que.,  since  fin¬ 
ishing  his  postgraduate  work  at  Queen’s  in 
the  spring  of  1928. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Knapp,  Arts  ’28,  is  science 
specialist  in  Thorold  High  School. 

A.  L.  Kuehner,  Arts  ’24,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  professor  of  chemistry  at  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Bishop’s  College,  where  he  has  been 
teaching  since  1925. 

A.  H.  Lemmon,  Arts  ’29,  is  with  the  Can¬ 
ada  Life  Insurance  Co.,  at  Toronto. 

Miss  Minnie  M.  Lenz,  Arts  ’24,  is  teach¬ 
ing  in  Meaford  High  School. 

L.  R.  C.  McAteer,  Sc.  ’25,  can  be  found  at 
355  Cote  St.  Antoine,  Westmount,  Que. 

Dr.  H.  G.  McBroom,  Med.  ’26,  has  opened 
an  office  at  111  Lincoln  Road,  Walkerville, 
Ont.  He  was  recently  at  St.  Luke’s  Hos¬ 
pital,  New  York  City. 

Dermid  McCallum,  Arts  ’27,  Com.  ’28,  is 
at  New  Toronto. 
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"THE  INVESTOR” 

A  magazine  for  people  who  investigate  before  they 
invest.  Published  in  the  interests  of  sound  investment 
practice  and  sent  gratis  to  interested  inquirers.  Write  for 
specimen  copy  to-day. 

McLEOD,  YOUNG,  WEIR  &  CO.,  LIMITED 

Investment  Bankers 

Head  Office:  Metropolitan  Building,  Toronto. 

Branches  at:  Montreal,  Ottawa,  London,  Hamilton  and 
New  York. 


THE  HUB 

OF  4  IMPORTANT  INDUSTRIES 


FOR  nearly  sixty  years,  In- 
gersoll-Rand  has  been  an 
important  hub  around 
which  four  great  industries 
have  revolved: — mining,  tunnelling, 
contracting  and  quarrying.  Each  of 
these  industries  has  grown  and  pros¬ 
pered  with  the  development  of  I-R 
machines. 

Our  endless  experimental  work — 
manifested  in  the  improvement  of  old 
machines  and  the  development  of  new 


ones — has  been  reflected  in 
greater  production  and  great¬ 
er  profits  by  all  four  indus¬ 
tries,  their  continued  expan¬ 
sion  being  clearly  indicated  by  world’s 
production  statistics  over  comparative 
periods. 

Users  of  I-R  equipment  travel  in 
good  company,  as  I-R  products  are 
serving  leaders  in  industry  the  world 
over. 


CANADIAN  INGERSOLL-RAND  COMPANY  LIMITED 

10  Phillips  Square  -  Montreal,  Canada 

Ingercoll-Rand 

^  29  -J -  1 4 
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Dr.  W.  S.  McCann,  Sc.  ’12,  Arts  ’21,  re¬ 
sides  at  30  Wynnstay  Gardens,  Kensington, 
London.  He  was  recently  in  Canada,  visit¬ 
ing  his  parents  at  Ottawa. 

Dr.  H.  S.  McCartney,  Med.  ’27,  is  locum 
tenens  in  Nassau,  Long  Island,  and  is  con¬ 
nected  with  Nassau  Hospital,  Mineola,  L.I. 
He  intends  to  stay  permanently  in  that  dis¬ 
trict. 

D.  S.  MacDonald,  Sc.  ’24,  of  the  Fraser- 
Brace  Co.,  formerly  at  Gatineau,  Que.,  is 
now  at  Port  Colborne,  Ont.,  working  on  the 
new  refiinery  for  the  International  Nickel 
Corp. 

G.  F.  Macdonnell,  Sc.  ’26,  recently  joined 
the  engineering  staff  of  F.  M.  Connell  and 
Associates,  at  Haileybury,  Ont. 

W.  F.  Mcllroy,  Arts  ’29  (Com.),  is  on 
the  staff  of  A.  E.  Ames  and  Co.,  Toronto. 

K.  R.  McGregor,  Sc.  ’25,  is  with  the  Win¬ 
nipeg  Electric  at  the  Seven  Sisters  Falls 
power  site. 

A.  S.  MacKenzie,  Sc.  ’24,  is  with  the  Tip- 
Top  Copper  Mine,  at  Kashabowie,  Ont. 

G.  R.  MacLachlan,  Arts  ’20,  Med.  ’24,  is 
attending  obstetrician  at  St.  John’s  Hos¬ 
pital,,  Brooklyn. 

Dr.  R.  D.  McNeill,  Med.  ’28,  has  given  up 
his  practice  at  Alberton,  P.E.I.,  and  is  now 
working  with  Dr.  D.  H.  McAlister,  at  Sus¬ 
sex,  N.B. 

Dr.  G.  R.  Marsh,  Arts  ’24,  Med.  ’28,  for¬ 
merly  at  Albany,  recently  underwent  an 
operation  for  mastoid  in  Brooklyn,  but  is 
now  once  more  in  good  health  and  has 


joined  the  staff  of  St.  John’s  Hospital, 
Brooklyn. 

N.  J.  Meagher,  Arts  ’26  (Com.),  is  doing 
special  audit  work  for  the  Department  of 
National  Revenue  at  Ottawa.  He  has  been 
in  business  in  different  parts  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States  for  the  past  nineteen 
years. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Montgomery,  Med.  ’24,  formerly 
at  Orangeville,  Ont.,  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  physician  at  Boston  State  Hospital, 
Boston,  Mass. 

A.  L.  Moore,  Arts  ’22  (Com.),  formerly  at 
Windsor,  now  resides  at  50  Glenholme  Ave., 
Toronto. 

A.  T.  Moore,  Arts  ’29  (Com.),  is  with  the 
Manufacturers’  Life  Insurance  Co.,  and  has 
recently  been  moved  to  Edmonton  as  assis¬ 
tant  cashier. 

Miss  Mildred  Nobles,  Arts  ’29,  is  doing 
research  in  wood  rot  under  Dr.  Gussow,  Do¬ 
minion  Botanist,  at  the  Dominion  Experi¬ 
mental  Farm,  Ottawa. 

J.  R.  Norrie,  Sc.  ’26,  formerly  at  Rouyn, 
is  now  at  La  Sarre,  Que. 

G.  D.  (Pat)  O’Connor,  Sc.  ’21,  graduated 
last  June  as  M.Sc.  from  Michigan,  and  is 
now  field  engineer  for  James,  Proctor,  and 
Redfern,  Ltd.,  of  Toronto,  residing  at  Cap- 
reol. 

F.  A.  Orange,  Sc.  ’27,  formerly  with  the 
Swift  Canadian  Co.,  at  Toronto,  is  now  with 
the  Carborundum  Co.,  at  Niagara  Falls, 
N.Y. 

Dr.  “Bill”  Patterson,  Med.  ’26,  has  left 


An  Investment 
That  Pays  Larger  Profits 
Each  Successive  Year 

Such,  for  example,  is  a  Mutual  Endowment,  which 
starts  to  pay  dividends  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
and  pays  larger  ones  each  succeeding  year.  Ask  any 
Mutual  Life  representative  to  explain  a  Mutual  En¬ 
dowment  to  you — or  write  to  this  office  for  booklet. 


H4UHJAL  LIFE 

of  CANADA  Ontario 


Hume  Cronyn, 
President 


W.  H.  Somerville, 
General  Manager 
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JAMES  RICHARDSON  &  SONS 

LIMITED 

Grain  Merchants 
Investment  Bankers 

HEAD  OFFICE: 

KINGSTON,  ONT, 

STOCKS  AND  BONDS 

A  Complete  Service 
to  Investors. 

Branches  at 

MONTREAL  WINNIPEG 


TORONTO  BRANDON  MOOSE  JAW 
SASKATOON  EDMONTON 
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Nassau  Hospital,  Mineola,  L.I.,  for  Ottawa 
Civic  Hospital.  He  is  also  practising  in 
the  city.  He  was  married  in  June. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Ployart,  Med.  ’28,  is  practising 
in  St.  Andrew’s  General  Hospital  at  Atlin, 
B.C.,  which  serves  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
northern  half  of  British  Columbia. 

Andrew  Purdon,  Arts  ’29  (Com.)  has  been 
with  the  T.  Eaton  Co.,  at  Toronto,  since  last 
spring. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Ransom,  Arts  ’21,  has  taken  a 
United  Church  charge  at  Renfrew,  Ont. 

M.  A.  Reid,  Sc.  ’29,  formerly  with  the 
Stuart  Truck  Co.,  at  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  is  now 
with  the  Carborundum  Co.,  at  Niagara 
Falls,  N.Y 

W.  M.  Reid,  Sc.  ’26,  is  with  the  Dunlop 
Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  at  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  where 
he  has  been  situated  since  graduation. 

W.  M.  Reynolds,  Sc.  ’23,  formerly  at  Fort 
William,  is  now  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Robertson,  Med.  ’24,  has  re¬ 
sumed  his  practice  in  Chippawa,  Ont.,  after 
a  period  of  disability. 

Miss  Annie  Russell,  Arts  ’29,  of  Ryerson 
Public  School  staff,  was  voted  a  resolution 
of  congratulation  by  her  school  board  on 
winning  a  University  medal  in  the  spring 
examinations. 

Rev.  Frank  Sanders,  Theol.  ’27,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  unanimous  invitation  to  St.  John’s 
United  Church,  at  Brockville.  Mr.  Sanders 
has  for  five  years  been  the  popular  pastor 
of  Calvary  United  Church  at  Kingston, 
where,  before  the  union  of  1925,  he  had  been 


a  leader  in  bringing  the  Congregational 
Church  into  the  new  body. 

S.  J.  Sanderson,  Sc.  ’27,  is  now  residing 
in  Deloro,  Ont. 

W.  A.  Sawyer,  Sc.  ’26,  this  summer  re¬ 
ceived  his  Ph.D.  from  McGill  University. 
Dr.  Sawyer  is  also  a  graduate  of  R.M.C.  in 
the  class  of  ’24. 

Miss  Beulah  Shepley,  Arts  ’27,  resides  in 
Goderich,  Ont. 

Dr.  Morley  Smith,  Med.  ’24,  is  practising 
very  successfully  in  a  growing  district  of 
Long  Island,  at  Hicksville,  and  Rockville 
Center. 

H.  H.  Snyder,  Sc.  ’26,  is  at  present  with 
the  Royal  Trust  Co.,  at  Montreal,  working 
in  alterations  on  their  building.  Since  gra¬ 
duation  he  has  been  with  the  H.  E.  P.  C. 
of  Ontario,  the  Alcoa  Power  Co.,  and  the 
Duke-Price  Power  Co. 

Dr.  A.  R.  Stevenson,  Med.  ’27,  after  study¬ 
ing  for  a  few  months  in  Vienna,  is  now  prac¬ 
tising  in  Vancouver,  B.C.,  where  he  is  work¬ 
ing  with  Dr.  Colin  Graham,  Arts  ’05,  Med. 
’06,  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat  specialist. 

J.  G.  A.  Stevenson,  Sc.  ’28,  is  with  the 
British  Metal  Corp.  (Can.),  Ltd.,  at  Mont¬ 
real. 

Graham  Stewart,  Arts  ’29  (Com.),  is  with 
the  Manufacturers’  Life  Insurance  Co.,  at 
Toronto. 

Miss  Cecille  V.  Warren,  Arts  ’25,  is  teach- 
at  Arnprior,  Ont. 

Dr.  S.  Willis,  Med.  ’28,  is  interne  at  Jer¬ 
sey  City  Hospital. 


A  Complete 
Financial  Service 


We  execute  orders  for  cash  or  on 
margin  on  the 

Montreal  Stock  Exchange 
London  Stock  Exchange 
Toronto  Stock  Exchange 
New  York  Stock  Exchange 
Montreal  Curb  Market 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange 
New  York  Produce  Exchange 


We  act  as  dealers  in  government, 
municipal,  public  utility  and  indus¬ 
trial  securities;  handle  unlisted  anu 
inactive  securities,  and  lend  money  on 
acceptable  stocks  and  bonds. 

Eleven  offices,  connected  b  private 
wire,  and  membership  on  live  ex¬ 
changes  ensure  an  unusual  financial 
service. 


JOHNSTON  a™  WARD 

Montreal  —  Toronto  —  Kingston  —  Stratford  —  London  —  Sherbrooke  — 
Moncton  —  Halifax  —  Sydney,  N.S.  —  St.  John’s,  Nfld.  —  Saint  John,  N.B. 

MEMBERS:  Montreal  Stock  Exchange  —  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  —  Winnipeg 
Grain  Exchange  —  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  —  Montreal  Curb 
Market. 
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Keep  Your  Investments  Up-to-Date 
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"THE  MAKERS  OF  QUEEN’S” 

J.  C.  GWILLIM,  B.Sc. 

By  G.  J.  MacKay,  Sc.  ’07 


TO  graduates  of  Queen’s  whose  home 
is  still  at  the  Old  School  evidence 
is  never  lacking  that  a  student  generation 
soon  passes.  Faces  known  so  well  and 
associations  so  important  to  the  under¬ 
graduates  of  yesterday  have  little  signifi¬ 
cance  for  those  of  to-day.  Names  that 
meant  so  much  to  us  and  our  contempo¬ 
raries  are  not  even  names  to  present-day 
students ;  their  holders  have  passed  into 
oblivion.  Loving  efforts  are  made  by 
those  of  us  who  were  students  in  Science 
years  ago  to  keep  green  around  the  old 
halls  the  memories  of  Dupuis  and  Gwil- 
lim  and  Nicol — efforts  that  are  more  or 
less  futile.  Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  for 
us,  their  successors.  Where  would  we 
stand  if  our  students  could  compare  us 
with  the  men  who  went  before  ? 

But  to  the  graduates  who  sat  in  the 
classrooms  of  these  men,  associated  with 
them  in  laboratories  and  draughting- 
room,  listened  to  a  few  quiet  words  at 
odd  moments,  what  memories  remain ! 
In  pensive  intervals  their  thoughts  stray 
back  twenty  years,  and  they  recall  their 
veneration  for  Dupuis,  the  man  who  at 
one  time  or  another  “taught  everything 
in  the  University  except,  perhaps,  He¬ 
brew”  ;  their  love  and  respect  for  Gwil- 
lim,  the  man  and  his  sound  “horse 
sense”;  their  debt  of  gratitude  to  Nicol, 
the  enthusiast  whose  soul  was  in  Queen’s 
and  who  spared  neither  himself  nor  any¬ 
one  else;  their  warm  regard  for  “Alex.” 
Kirkpatrick,  with  his  shrewd  and  kindly 
worldly  wisdom. 


These,  with  Goodwin,  Miller,  Stafford 
Kirkpatrick,  and  Gill,  were  the  men  that 
made  the  “School  of  Mining,”  now  the 
Science  Faculty  of  Queen’s.  Of  the 
eight,  nearly  all  young  men  when  they 
came  to  Queen’s,  only  three  are  left.  All 
of  them  gave  the  best  years  of  their  lives 
to  the  School  of  Mining  and  its  students 
and  were  unceasing  in  their  efforts  in 
their  behalf.  The  imprint  of  the  person¬ 
ality  and  attainments  of  each  of  them 
remains  upon  Queen’s  and  sets  a  mark 
for  us  still  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  al¬ 
ways.  The  launching  of  the  Science 
Faculty  could  not  have  been  in  better 
hands.  May  it  hold  true  to  the  course 
which  they  charted  and  upon  which  they 
set  it  afloat ! 

Of  this  little  group  none  left  a  more 
lasting  mark  in  College  and  country  than 
did  J.  C.  Gwillim,  Professor  of  Mining 
Engineering.  The  many  young  men  who, 
in  their  most  impressionable  years,  came 
into  close  contact  with  him  in  classroom, 
laboratory  and  field  were  left  better  men 
and  better  citizens.  His  quiet  and  unas¬ 
suming  personality  was  yet  so  sincere 
that  he  came  close,  as  very  few  have  done, 
to  the  inward  man  of  all  his  students. 
There  was  never  anything  impersonal  or 
aloof  about  him;  his  strong  though  kind¬ 
ly  nature  was  always  on  the  surface  and, 
in  an  unobtrusive  way,  having  its  sound 
and  lasting  influence. 

John  Cole  Gwillim  was  born  at  Clif¬ 
ford,  Herefordshire,  England,  on  August 
25,  1868.  The  family  came  to  Canada 
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when  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age  and 
settled  near  Winnipeg.  His  boyhood 
days  on  the  prairies  made  such  a  lasting 
impression  on  him  that  he  never  really 
enjoyed  the  more  confined  spaces  of  the 
East  or  even  of  the  mountains  where  he 
did  much  of  his  work.  His  father  died 
soon  after  reaching  the  new  home,  and 
the  boys  of  the  family  of  eight  early  be¬ 
gan  to  feel  the  responsibilities  of  life. 


(Boyes  Photo) 

J.  C.  GWILLIM 

These  early  years  on  the  prairies  gave 
his  keen  powers  of  observation  full  scope 
and  aroused  in  him  a  deep  interest  in 
natural  science.  Hence,  after  a  prepara¬ 
tory  training  at  St.  John’s  College,  Win¬ 
nipeg,  he  entered  McGill  University  to 
pursue  his  bent.  Like  many  other  col¬ 
lege  students  he  found  it  advisable  to 
narrow  his  field  of  study  and  he  applied 
himself  to  geology  and  mining  engineer¬ 
ing,  graduating  in  1895.  His  closest  col¬ 
lege  friend  was  O.  E.  Leroy,  a  man  wor¬ 
thy  of  Gwillim’s  life-long  regard.  Le¬ 
roy’s  death  in  action  in  the  War  was  a 
sad  blow  to  his  old  classmate. 

The  eight  years  following  graduation 
were  spent  in  the  practice  of  his  profes¬ 
sion  in  British  Columbia.  During  part 


of  this  time  he  was  associated  with  W.  S. 
Johnson,  now  of  Lachine,  Quebec.  As 
in  the  case  of  Leroy  a  lasting  friendship 
resulted;  he  always  spoke  of  Johnson  as 
“my  old  partner.” 

In  1902  he  came  to  Queen's  as  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Mining  Engineering,  to  a  chair 
that  he  was  to  fill  with  such  distinction 
for  many  years.  His  associate  here  was 
Stafford  F.  Kirkpatrick,  Professor  of 
Metallurgy,  who  came  to  the  University 
a  year  earlier.  These  two  were  joint 
heads  of  the  Department  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgy  for  sixteen  years.  They  were 
always  warm  personal  friends  and 
worked  in  perfect  harmony.  Perhaps  it 
was  because  they  were  of  such  different 
types  that  they  and  their  work  fitted  to¬ 
gether  into  so  complete  a  unit.  Gwillim 
was  a  laborious  thinker,  painstaking  and 
methodical  in  everything;  Kirkpatrick, 
with  a  keen  intellect,  reached  his  goal 
with  the  minimum  of  effort.  It  was  in¬ 
teresting  to  hear  them  in  an  argument, 
and  they  had  many.  Kirkpatrick,  with 
his  quick  brain,  usually  was  victor.  The 
vanquished  on  one  occasion  gave  the  ex¬ 
planation,  “Kirkpatrick  always  brings  up 
his  heavy  guns  early  in  the  engagement.” 

For  the  eighteen  years  remaining  to 
him  Gwillim  was  to  devote  himself  dur¬ 
ing  the  College  session  to  the  service  of 
the  School  of  Mining  and  during  summer 
vacations,  with  a  few  short  intervals,  to 
geological  field  work  for  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  Summer  work  was 
never  allowed  to  interfere  with  his  Col¬ 
lege  duties :  he  always  came  in  before 
classes  began  and  remained  faithfully  till 
after  Convocation.  He  even  managed  to 
dispose  of  his  reports  and  maps  almost 
completely  during  the  summer.  He  was 
a  professor  first  and  a  field  geologist  and 
mining  engineer  second. 

As  a  teacher  he  was  most  effective.  He 
did  not  lecture  but  talked  to  his  classes 
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of  that  which  he  knew  first  hand  from 
his  wide  experience  and  keen  observa¬ 
tion  of  mines  and  men.  Through  all  ran 
the  unfailing  thread  of  sound  “horse 
sense”  and  good  judgment.  In  his  quiet 
and  rather  laborious  way  he  was  always 
working  to  improve  what  he  had  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  his  classes.  Perhaps  no  greater 
compliment  can  be  paid  to  him  as  a  teach¬ 
er  than  is  found  in  the  words  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  mining  graduate  of  twenty  years 
ago :  “When  I  have  a  vital  decision  to 
make  I  find  that  I  am  unconsciously  ask¬ 
ing  myself,  ‘What  would  Professor 
Gwillim  do  in  such  a  case  as  this  ?’  ” 
Again,  a  prominent  Queen’s  mining  geol¬ 
ogist  of  a  few  years  later  said  recently: 
“Canadian  practice  at  this  stage  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  mining  prospect  has  been 
wrong.  Gwillim’s  way  of  it  was  right, 
and  our  mining  men  are  at  last  beginning 
to  realize  it.” 

In  laboratory  and  draughting-room  he 
left  possibly  a  greater  mark  upon  his  stu¬ 
dents  than  in  lectures.  He  believed  in 
throwing  his  senior-year  men,  especially, 
upon  their  own  resources  :  he  realized  that 
a  few  months  later  they  would  not  have 
him  to  guide  them.  He  would  put  a  hand 
upon  his  assistant’s  shoulder  and  lead 
him  away  from  the  students  with  the 
words,  “Leave  the  men  alone,  let  them 
worry  it  out  for  themselves.”  One  of 
his  field  assistants  during  Gwillim’s  ear¬ 
lier  years  as  a  geologist  tells  how  he  went 
to  his  chief  when  in  trouble  over  his 
work,  topography,  and  Gwillim  said, 
“God  help  you,  young  man,  I  can’t.”  That 
left  a  lasting  impression  and  made  the 
man  buckle  in  and  not  depend  on  anyone 
but  himself. 

His  students  who  were  so  fortunate  as 
to  be  taken  to  the  field  with  him  or  even 
to  accompany  him  to  mining  conventions 
were  made  more  worthy  men  in  the 
years  to  follow.  His  delightful  compan¬ 
ionship,  his  personal  interest  and  his 


quiet  influence  were  there  always.  He 
never  forgot  that  they  were  young  and 
that  he  was  once  young  himself.  His 
kindly  philosophy  on  everything  in  hea¬ 
ven  and  earth,  his  interest  in  and  close 
personal  contact  with  every  man  he  met, 
these  made  a  lasting  impression  on  his 
young  associates.  His  friendship  with 
men  of  all  kinds  and  conditions  was  re¬ 
markable:  he  was  never  long  sitting  in 
any  meeting  till  a  man  here  and  another 
there  would  move  quietly  over  to  have 
“a  word  with  Gwillim.”  His  remark¬ 
able  personal  magnetism  and  the  worth¬ 
while  conversation  with  which  he  was 
always  ready  had  a  remarkable  attrac¬ 
tion.  His  unfailing  thoughtfulness  of 
others  had  much  to  do  with  this.  There 
is  on  record  a  somewhat  amusing  exam¬ 
ple:  A  Queen’s  geology  professor,  a  very 
busy  man,  forgot  one  of  his  student  as¬ 
sistants  and  left  him  in  the  Larder  Lake 
field  after  college  opened.  Gwillim,  al¬ 
though  he  knew  the  young  man  only 
casually,  was  the  one,  as  usual,  to  think 
of  him. 

His  interest  in  his  students  after  they 
left  the  College  halls  was  unflagging  and, 
as  numbers  grew,  something  of  a  burden. 
He  corresponded  with  many  of  them 
and  his  letters  were  real  ones.  If  he  was 
within  reach  of  one  during  his  summer 
work,  he  would  go  far  out  of  his  way  to 
have  a  little  visit  with  him.  Such  a  man 
could  not  fail  to  have,  not  only  the  friend¬ 
ship,  but  the  personal  affection  of  those 
that  were  once  his  students.  In  his  last 
days,  when  sufferings  almost  beyond  hu¬ 
man  endurance  were  his  lot  and  when  he 
became  sometimes  irritable,  he  said, 
“Why  should  Queen’s  people  always 
come  to  me  in  their  trouble?”  The  rea¬ 
son,  to  his  friends,  was  obvious. 

Amongst  his  students,  stories  of  his 
prowess  as  a  field  man  and  of  his  famil¬ 
iarity  with  the  wilds  and  its  denizens 
were  not  lacking.  His  tall  frame  and 
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somewhat  ungainly  gait  added  to  his 
lustre  as  “a  moose  in  the  woods.”  It  was 
said  that  he  walked  seven  miles  through 
the  mountains  in  an  hour  to  record  cer¬ 
tain  mining  claims  for  the  C.  P.  R..  His 
own  version  of  it  was,  “I  ran  every  step.” 

A  summer  assistant  brought  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  tale  from  his  sojourn  with  Gwillim. 
The  party  was  hiking  over  a  mountain 
trail  with  the  Professor  well  in  the  lead. 
He  stopped  at  the  crest  of  a  rise  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  calmly  to  fill  his  pipe.  When  the 
rest  of  the  party  came  up  he  pointed 
through  the  bushes  ahead  with,  “Do  you 
see  that?”  A  few  yards  ahead  was  a 
grizzly.  Perhaps  it  was  a  brown  bear 
turned  grizzly  in  the  eyes  of  the  startled 
student. 

To  his  associates,  young  or  older,  in 
College  or  out,  his  unswerving  loyalty  to 
honour  and  straight  dealing  was  peril  -ps 
the  outstanding  feature  of  his  character. 
Frankness  and  honesty  of  word  and  pur¬ 
pose  were  part  of  him,  and  he  expected 
them  in  others.  It  was  quite  unnecessary 
for  him  to  give  lectures  on  professional 
ethics :  fair  and  honourable  dealing  ran 
through  all  his  life  and  conversation. 
When  a  colleague  of  some  years  on  one 
occasion  disappointed  him,  all  he  had  to 
say — and  it  meant  volumes  coming  from 
Gwillim — was,  “He  is  not  frank.”  One 
of  his  warmest  friends  always  insisted 
that  he  was  so  four-square  that  he  could 
not  see  a  joke.  This  friend  was  quite 
wrong:  Gwillim  liked  his  little  pleasant¬ 
ries,  and  they  were  always  without  any 
semblance  of  a  sting. 

It  is  with  some  diffidence  that  the  stu¬ 
dents’  pet  name  for  their  best-loved  pro¬ 
fessor  is  brought  into  the  story.  He 
never  liked  that  name  “Foxy.”  When 
he  protested  that  “I  do  not  think  I  am  of 
the  sly  reynard  type”  and  he  was  assured 
that  it  was  really  a  term  of  affection, 
things  were  not  improved.  The  name  that 
stuck  so  securely  came  with  no  such  sug¬ 


gestion.  He  was  never  deceived  by  the 
bright  young  scamps  around  him;  they 
could  never  “put  anything  over  on  Gwil¬ 
lim.”  And  so  he  became  “Foxy  Grand¬ 
pa,”  abbreviated  to  “Foxy.”  Even  to¬ 
day,  when  speaking  of  him  and  having 
specially  tender  memories,  his  students 
of  years  ago  use  the  old  affectionate 
name. 

In  his  later  years  his  health  began 
gradually  to  fail.  A  long-standing,  in¬ 
sidious  disease  was  slowly  sapping  his 
strength.  In  the  face  of  this,  the  War 
was  not  long  under  way  when  Gwillim, 
as  one  would  expect,  joined  up  as  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  engineers.  Immediately  there 
was  consternation  and  a  hubub  amongst 
his  old  students.  Gwillim  must  not  be 
permitted  to  go  overseas,  he  would  be 
dead  in  two  months !  But  how  to  stop 
him  ?  A  plan  was  devised ;  machinery 
was  set  in  motion;  Gwillim’s  services  as 
a  geologist  and  mining  engineer  were  de¬ 
manded  by  the  highest  authority  to  work 
on  Canada’s  resources  in  molybdenum,  a 
metal  in  such  insistent  demand  for  war 
purposes.  He  was  recalled  to  Ottawa, 
a  very  angry  man.  “If  I  could  be  sure 
that  this  is  genuine!”  was  his  plaint. 
Anyhow,  he  did  most  valuable  work  for 
the  Government,  and  his  life  was  saved 
to  his  friends  for  five  years  longer. 

His  field  work  continued  each  summer, 
even  when  his  strength  was  hardly  equal 
to  it.  The  officials  of  the  C.  P.  R.  had 
long  learned  to  place  the  highest  value 
upon  his  insight  and  sound  judgment. 
Much  of  his  work  was  on  the  coal  mea¬ 
sures  of  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies,  but 
he  had  the  widest  acquaintance  with  the 
mining  districts  of  British  Columbia. 

Between  close  application  to  College 
duties  and  strenuous  summer  work  he 
undoubtedly  overdid  his  strength.  He 
seemed  to  realize  it  himself.  Not  once 
but  many  times  he  made  one  of  his 
younger  associates  promise  solemnly  that 
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he  would  never  remain  beyond  four 
o’clock  at  the  College.  Here  again  he  was 
more  considerate  of  others  than  of  him¬ 
self. 

Early  in  1920  Professor  Gwillim  was 
forced  by  ill  health  to  give  up  his  College 
work,  and  in  the  following  summer  he 
passed  to  his  long  rest. 


In  the  entrance  of  Nicol  Hall  is  a 
tablet  bearing  this  inscription:  “John 
Cole  Gwillim  1868-1920.  Thou  wert  my 
guide,  philosopher  and  friend.  For  eigh¬ 
teen  years  professor  of  Mining  Engineer¬ 
ing  in  this  University.  This  tablet  was 
placed  here  by  his  students.”  A  fitting 
tribute  to  a  true  “Maker  of  Queen’s.” 


miiMMimiiimiiimiiiiiiiiiiiimimimimiii 


CONSTANTINE  COLLECTION 
□  PRESENTED  TO  QUEEN’S 

II ROUGH  the  generosity  of  Mrs. 
Frederick  Etherington,  wife  of  the 
Dean  of  Medicine,  the  University  has 
been  able  to  procure  the  unique  anthropo¬ 
logical  collection  of  Eskimo  and  northern 
Indian  relics  made  by  Mrs.  Constantine. 

This  collection,  romantic  and  valuable 
by  its  own  worth,  takes  additional  inter¬ 
est  from  the  fact  that  it  represents  also  in 
some  degree  the  romantic  life  in  the 
northland  led  by  Mrs.  Constantine  her¬ 
self.  In  the  early  days  of  prairie  settle¬ 
ment  she  married  Capt.  C.  Constan¬ 
tine,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Royal 
North-West  Mounted  Police  at  Fort 
Garry,  and  became  a  forerunner  among 
the  pioneers,  accompanying  her  husband 
through  the  stress  of  the  Riel  Rebellion 
and  the  Klondike  gold  rush.  At  present 
she  is  living  in  Kingston,  and  her  son  is 
the  gallant  and  popular  Commandant  of 
the  Royal  Military  College. 

Much  of  the  collection  was  gathered 
by  Mrs.  Constantine,  and  the  remainder 
by  her  husband  and  by  traders  and  ex¬ 
plorers  who  had  proceeded  farther  north 
still  and  who  had  contact  with  natives 
who  to  this  day  are  barely  known  to 
white  people.  It  includes  a  wide  variety 
of  implements,  weapons,  and  ornaments 
of  the  Eskimos,  as  well  as  some  unusual 
types  of  Indian  basket-work.  There  are 


some  walrus  tusks  of  unusual  size  etched 
with  scenes  from  Eskimo  life.  There  is 
also  a  huge  mammoth  tusk,  many  centu¬ 
ries  older. 

Some  of  the  articles  hold  tragic  or  ro¬ 
mantic  significance.  A  pair  of  sledge- 
runners  was  taken  from  the  empty  camp 
of  some  Alaskan  natives,  who  had  been 
rum-sodden  when  the  game  for  the  season 
passed  by,  and  were  left  on  becoming 
sober  to  die  of  hunger  and  frost.  An¬ 
other  knife,  made  from  the  files  of  the 
traders,  has  at  its  handle-end  two  razor- 
blade  edges  set  at  an  angle  to  each  other. 
In  the  tribe  concerned  it  was  the  custom 
for  an  elderly  brave,  when  life  had  be¬ 
come  weary  to  him  and  when  he  had  be¬ 
come  a  burden  to  his  family,  to  kneel  be¬ 
fore  the  sea,  with  his  hands  bound  behind 
him.  Then  with  the  V-shaped  blades 
beside  his  wrists  he  would  make  his  final 
prayer,  open  the  arteries  of  his  wrists 
on  the  knife,  and,  without  seeing  the 
blood,  bleed  slowly  to  the  death  which 
would  conduct  him  to  the  happy  hunting 
grounds. 

The  Constantine  Collection  has  been 
installed  in  cases  on  the  first  and  second 
floors  of  the  Douglas  Library,  open  to  the 
public.  Cards  describing  the  exhibit  are 
being  prepared  to  set  beside  the  speci¬ 
mens,  and  Mrs.  Constantine  has  kindly 
consented  to  give  a  short  series  of  infor¬ 
mal  talks  describing  the  unusual  and 
valuable  collection  which  Queen’s  is  now 
proud  to  possess. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  GRADUATE  IN  PUBLIC  LIFE 

By  J.  W.  Dafoe,  LL.D. 

An  Address  delivered  to  Queen's  Qeneral  Alumni  Association,  Kingston,  October  12,1  929 


THE  subject  set  me  for  this  address, 
“The  University  Graduate  in  Rela¬ 
tion  to  Public  Life,”  is  agreeable  to  me 
because  it  enables  me  to  speak  to  you 
about  public  life  in  Canada — of  which  I 
should  know  something  since  I  have 
spent  a  long  life  as  an  observer  and  stu¬ 
dent  of  it.  The  first  parliament  with 
which  I  made  acquaintance  as  a  journal¬ 
ist  was  the  fifth;  the  present  parliament 
is  the  sixteenth.  I  have  thus  seen  some¬ 
thing  of  twelve  parliaments.  Of  that 
parliament  which  I  first  saw  in  1884  there 
is  only  one  survivor,  at  least  in  public 
life — the  evergreen  George  Foster.  Can¬ 
ada  was  then  only  seventeen  years  re¬ 
moved  from  Confederation;  fathers  of 
Confederation,  whose  figures  now  loom 
large  through  the  haze  of  the  years,  were, 
to  the  number  of  nine  or  ten,  still  active 
in  politics  but  seemed  to  enjoy  no  par¬ 
ticular  prestige  because  of  their  associa¬ 
tion  with  that  event.  The  perspective  of 
years  was  necessary  to  reveal  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  their  work — as  so  often  happens 
in  statecraft. 

The  political  conditions  which  prevailed 
in  1884  would  have  seemed  highly  satis¬ 
factory  to  many  who  deplore  the  sup¬ 
posed  degeneracy  of  to-day.  The  two- 
party  system  was  at  the  plenitude  of  its 
power.  Politics,  apart  from  the  making 
of  a  livelihood,  was  the  chief  interest  of 
life  to  the  great  majority  of  men.  It  was 
the  chief  topic  of  conversation  in  railway 
trains,  at  corner  grocery  stores,  over  the 
dividing  fences  of  farms,  and,  let  it  be 
added,  in  bar-rooms.  Men  of  talent  and 
ambition  looked  forward  to  political  ca¬ 
reers.  The  authority  of  the  established 
political  leader  over  his  following  was 
almost  absolute.  Political  parties  were 


sovereignties  which  warred  for  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  making  the  powers  and  re¬ 
sources  of  the  state  serve  their  interests. 
Victory  meant  glory,  jobs,  hand-outs  of 
various  kinds.  For  the  losers,  vae  victis. 

Why  were  conditions  so  much  more 
simple  and  primitive  then  than  they  are 
to-day?  Because  in  1884  parties  were 
still  in  the  form  of  the  matrix  from  which 
they  were  originally  cast.  Parties  in  all 
the  British  countries  began  in  the  same 
way  and  developed  along  similar  lines. 
In  Canada  government  was  originally 
class  government  with  political,  social  and 
economic  power  consolidated  behind 
privilege.  This  citadel  was  assaulted  by 
a  party  originally  contemptible  which 
grew  in  numbers  and  zeal  with  every  re¬ 
buff  until  it  became  formidable.  As  the 
issue  of  Responsible  Government  emerged 
it  gradually  became  clear  to  its  advocates 
that  it  did  not  lend  itself  to  compromise. 
It  was  the  intransigency  of  Baldwin  and 
Lafontaine  in  the  five-year  duel  fought 
out  in  this  city  with  successive  governors, 
and  of  Herbert  Huntington  in  Nova  Sco¬ 
tia,  that  made  self-government  possible; 
the  compromise  into  which  Hincks  was 
wheedled  in  Canada  and  Howe  in  Nova 
Scotia  by  that  arch-wheedler  Sydenham 
meant,  as  all  came  to  see,  the  betrayal  of 
the  cause.  When  we  inveigh,  with  good 
cause,  against  the  rigours  of  party  disci¬ 
pline  and  the  extremity  of  the  party  spirit 
let  us  not  forget  that  these  were  the  agen¬ 
cies  by  which  Canada  solved  for  herself 
and  for  the  British  Empire  a  problem 
which  threatened  their  existence. 

While  political  issues  were  predomi¬ 
nant  politics  retained  their  simplicity  and 
directness.  There  are  only  two  sides  to 
a  question  of  political  reform  or  inno- 
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vation;  and  it  has  to  be  fought  out  by 
two  parties — the  Fors  and  the  Againsts. 
The  evident  confusion  of  to-day  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  social  and  economic 
questions  have  replaced  political  ques¬ 
tions,  and  their  solution  is  being  sought 
by  an  adaptation  of  methods  formed  to 
deal  with  political  issues.  The  state  is 
no  longer  Leviathan,  an  over-riding 
power  to  be  viewed  with  awe;  it  is  an 
agency  within  our  own  power,  which 
can  set  in  operation,  if  we  are  sufficient¬ 
ly  agreed,  to  do  or  at  least  attempt  to  do, 
a  hundred  different  things  which  are  re¬ 
garded,  by  their  sponsors,  as  capable  of 
improving  social  conditions  and  adding 
to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  Under  the 
pressure  of  these  ideas  the  scope  of  gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  immensely  widened 
and  its  complexity  immeasurably  in¬ 
creased.  The  chart  of  the  functions  of 
the  state  mapped  by  Professor  Maclver 
in  his  “Modern  State”  shows  a  range  of 
activities  and  responsibilities  which  would 
have  staggered  the  political  leader  of  the 
last  generation;  yet  Professor  Maclver 
is  relatively  conservative  in  his  views. 
There  are  demands  for  the  exercise  of 
the  powers  of  government  on  behalf  of 
the  public,  or  sections  of  the  public, 
which  run  far  beyond  the  limits  which 
he  has  set  to  the  functions  of  the  state. 
The  economic  issues  are  multifarious; 
they  dispute  the  field  with  one  another; 
they  often  cancel  one  another  out;  they 
exact  an  allegiance  which  often  can  be 
reconciled  with  allegiance  to  a  party  only 
by  the  latter's  surrender  to  the  economic 
demand.  Hence  the  complexity  and  un¬ 
certainty  of  the  politics  of  to-day.  There 
are  in  consequence  many  problems  await¬ 
ing  solution :  problems  of  function,  of 
mechanism  and  of  technique.  These  are 
questions  that  must  be  faced  because  eco¬ 
nomics  and  politics  are  now  inextricably 
intermingled  and  we  shall  have  deadlock 
in  our  political  activities  if  an  attempt 


is  made  to  ignore  them.  They  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  the  simple  solutions 
of  a  generation  ago  when  the  issues  had 
only  two  sides  to  them  and  could  be  set¬ 
tled,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  by  count¬ 
ing  heads.  Consider,  for  instance,  some 
of  the  questions  now  here  or  coming 
along  the  road  which  have  to  be  dealt 
with  as  best  we  can  by  political  methods : 
the  furthering  of  business  prosperity  by 
governmental  assistance  through  tariff 
adjustments  or  by  subventions ;  the  griev¬ 
ances  of  various  sections  of  the  country, 
each  demanding  special  treatment;  the 
fixing  of  railway  rates  to  placate  war¬ 
ring  interests;  old-age  pensions;  hours 
of  labour;  disability  and  unemployment 
insurance;  not  to  overlook  the  possibility 
that  the  still  more  fundamental  issues  im¬ 
plicit  in  socialism  will  be  pressed  into  the 
arena  at  an  early  date.  Behind  every 
change  or  innovation  that  is  sought  there 
is  massed  an  electoral  group  representing 
an  idea,  or  a  territorial  section  reaching 
out  for  political  power  in  order  that  it 
may  command  the  “good  end”  for  itself 
that  it  desires. 

With  these  changes  of  spirit  and  pur¬ 
pose  the  attractions  of  politics  have  less¬ 
ened  and  so  have  its  satisfactions.  Hero 
worship  has  pretty  much  gone  out  of  it. 
The  leader  is  no  longer  followed  with  un¬ 
reflecting  devotion.  Individuals  or  asso¬ 
ciations  of  individuals  are  not  disposed  to 
let  loyalty  to  a  name  or  a  banner  out¬ 
weigh  their  economic  interests.  As  a  ca¬ 
reer  of  ambition  and  power  participation 
in  politics  is  not  attractive.  It  is  the  only 
calling  in  which  length  of  service  brings 
lessening  appreciation.  Before  the  popu¬ 
lar  desire  for  change  the  strongest  gov¬ 
ernments  crumble.  The  average  political 
career  ends  in  anti-climax;  beyond  the 
sunshine  of  victory  there  always  waits 
the  shadow  of  defeat.  Rewards  are  fugi¬ 
tive.  The  tendency  of  young  men  of 
talent  and  ambition  to  shun  politics  and 
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seek  achievement  in  other  directions  is 
obvious  and  it  is  growing.  Men  now  go 
into  politics  after  they  have  attained  suc¬ 
cess  in  other  walks — too  late  to  develop 
capacity  for  political  leadership,  which  is 
an  art  learned  only  by  a  long  apprentice¬ 
ship.  Statecraft  is  a  developed  instinct. 
All  the  great  political  leaders  of  Canada 
went  into  public  life  early,  many  in  their 
twenties ;  all  of  them  under  forty :  Bald¬ 
win,  Lafontaine,  Howe,  Macdonald, 
Brown,  Blake,  Mowat,  Laurier  are  in¬ 
stances. 

Thus  we  find  that  at  a  time  when  our 
political  questions  grow  more  difficult 
and  complex,  calling  for  abilities  of  the 
highest  order,  public  life  gets  few  re¬ 
cruits  with  the  required  equipment.  And 
this  in  a  country  abounding  in  universi¬ 
ties  which  turn  out  their  thousands  of 
graduates  each  year.  What  can,  what 
should,  the  universities  contribute  to  the 
great  business  of  supplying  this  country 
with  a  workable  and  efficient  system  of 
government  ? 

In  one  respect  the  universities  make  a 
notable  and  ever-growing  contribution. 
The  need  of  trained  minds  in  the  perma¬ 
nent  service  of  the  country  is  now  recog¬ 
nized.  With  the  tabooing  of  the  spoils 
system,  the  civil  service  is  no  longer  re¬ 
cruited  from  the  ranks  of  political  work¬ 
ers  upon  the  principle  of  rewarding  effi¬ 
ciency  in  the  practical  arts  of  politics ;  and 
with  the  substitution  of  fitness  as  the 
test,  the  man  of  education  has  come  into 
his  own.  In  every  department  of  gov¬ 
ernment  there  is  need  for  experts  and  for 
technical  advisers.  Further,  administra¬ 
tive  functions  of  the  government  having 
to  do  with  intricate  and  technical  matters 
are,  in  many  cases,  delegated  to  boards 
and  commissions.  For  all  these  services 
the  university-trained  man  is  in  demand. 
In  many  branches  of  the  government  ser¬ 
vice  a  university  degree  is  now  a  pre¬ 
requisite  to  employment.  We  are  build¬ 


ing  up  a  civil  service,  comparable  to  that 
of  Great  Britain,  which  will  insure  effi¬ 
cient  administrative  continuity.  But  there 
are  limitations  to  expert  control.  An 
English  friend  of  mine  who,  by  reason  of 
his  very  special  qualifications,  was  at¬ 
tached  to  a  department  of  the  British 
Government  for  some  years,  said  to  me 
only  the  other  day  that  while,  during  this 
association,  he  was  deeply  impressed  by 
the  efficiency  of  the  civil  service  and  the 
devotion  of  its  members  to  the  state,  he 
came  out  of  the  department  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  control  of  the  bureau¬ 
crats  by  a  political  head  responsible  to 
the  people  was  essential  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest.  I  recalled  to  him  Sir  William 
Vernon  Harcourt’s  saying  that  it  was 
necessary  that  the  political  head  of  a  de¬ 
partment  should  say  to  the  permanent 
head  once  every  so  often,  “Well,  the  peo¬ 
ple  will  not  stand  for  this.”  That  was 
exactly  the  point,  my  friend  said.  The 
problem  remains :  How  are  we  to  get  the 
competent,  fully-equipped  public  man 
who  in  parliament,  in  the  council  room, 
and  in  the  practical  administration  of  the 
country  will  be  glad  to  serve  the  people? 
And  how  can  the  university  help  ? 

One  thing  every  university  graduate 
can  and  should  do.  He  owes  it  to  his 
country,  to  which  he  is  beholden  in  part 
for  the  education  in  which  he  rejoices,  to 
be  reasonably  interested  in  public  affairs. 
Every  university  graduate  need  not  feel 
called  upon  to  go  into  public  life,  but  he 
can  at  least  be  an  intelligent,  discerning 
and  reasonably  impartial  elector.  Uni¬ 
versity  graduates  by  the  hundreds  pass 
out  of  college  halls  every  year  into  the 
multifarious  callings  of  life;  do  they  take 
with  them  the  temper  and  knowledge 
which  will  make  for  a  juster  and  more 
discriminating  attitude  towards  our  pub¬ 
lic  men?  Nothing  would  do  more  for 
our  public  life  than  getting  our  politics 
away  from  the  basis  of  war,  where  foul 
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is  fair,  and  shift  it  to  the  basis  of  decent 
controversy.  Weapons  of  detraction  and 
of  innuendo,  whispering  campaigns  de¬ 
signed  to  murder  character,  the  unscrupu¬ 
lous  use  of  falsehood  and  misrepresenta¬ 
tion,  the  subordination  of  every  consid¬ 
eration  to  the  desire  for  victory  still  make 
a  general  election  campaign  an  insult  to 
intelligence  and  an  affront  to  decency. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  young  men  of 
talent  and  character  will  not  enter  public 
life  is  that  they  will  not  put  up  with  the 
treatment  which  they  get  from  an  electo¬ 
rate  infected  with  the  old  ideas  of  politi¬ 
cal  warfare.  Why  should  they,  when 
other  avenues  to  the  regard  of  their  fel¬ 
low  men  are  open  to  them?  Why  not 
strive  to  create  new  standards  in  the  elec¬ 
torate  for  the  judging  of  public  men  and 
public  issues?  They  are  forswearing 
war  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  why  not 
forswear  it  in  politics?  This  change  can 
only  come  from  a  new  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  electorate.  Here  the  univer¬ 
sity  graduate  can  and  should  make  a  con¬ 
tribution  of  immense  value.  Every  uni¬ 
versity  man  in  the  little  group  with  which 
he  is  in  contact  ought  to  be  a  leaven  for 
the  new  spirit  we  seek  in  politics.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  too  often  they  are  the  most 
inveterate  and  skilful  promoters  of  un¬ 
discriminating  partisanship. 

One  thing  else  is  necessary  if  public 
life  is  to  attract  men  of  character  and  tal¬ 
ent.  We  must  keep  our  issues  vital  at  all 
costs.  We  must  avoid  any  such  condi¬ 
tions  as  exist  in  the  United  States  where 
they  have  preserved  the  two  party  sys¬ 
tem  at  the  cost  of  robbing  both  parties  of 
distinctive  characteristics  and  policies. 
It  has  been  said  of  the  American  parties 
that  they  are  like  bottles  into  which  any¬ 
thing  can  be  poured  provided  the  labels 
are  left  unchanged.  If  we  reduce  our 
politics  to  a  simple  contest  of  Ins  and 
Outs  with  office  as  the  only  thing  that 
matters,  we  shall  recruit  our  public  life 


with  adventurers  who  will  know  how  to 
guard  against  the  vicissitudes  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  by  making  hay  while  the  sun  shines. 
We  cannot  look  for  men  of  conviction 
and  principle  in  our  public  life  unless 
they  are  able  to  feel  that  public  office  will 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  put  into  ef¬ 
fect  policies  which  to  them  are  of  vital 
import  to  the  state  and  on  behalf  of  which 
they  will  make  sacrifices.  The  public 
men  of  the  earlier  days  of  which  I  have 
spoken  did  have  this  feeling  that  they 
were  committed  irrevocably  to  the  advo¬ 
cacy  of  a  cause,  though  in  retrospect  the 
issues  in  the  main  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  of  soul-shaking  importance.  The 
issues  to-day  which  make  an  appeal  of 
this  intensity  are  not  political  in  the  old 
sense;  they  are  basically  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic.  Whether  they  can  be  discussed, 
battled  over  and  settled  through  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  our  traditional  political  system 
with  its  simple  division  of  the  electorate 
into  two  parties  is  something  about  which 
one  cannot  be  dogmatic;  but  if  they  can¬ 
not  be  thus  handled,  better  a  diversity  of 
parties  and  groups,  necessitating  changes 
in  our  technique  of  government,  than  a 
continuation  of  a  system  out  of  which 
virtue  has  gone.  We  must  make  politics 
worth  while  to  the  man  who  goes  into 
political  life  in  the  satisfactions  which 
come  from  the  advocacy  of  policies  capa¬ 
ble  of  exacting  a  life-long  devotion.  If 
such  political  conditions  as  I  have  faintly 
suggested  should  come  about — of  sincer¬ 
ity  in  issues  presented,  of  regard  for  the 
worthy  participant  in  public  life  apart 
altogether  from  acceptance  of  his  views, 
of  good  temper  and  fair  play  in  contro¬ 
versy  and  conflict — it  would  again  be  true 
that  young  men  of  promise  would  look 
forward  to  a  public  career  as  offering 
the  noblest  opportunity  for  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  their  powers.  These  are  condi¬ 
tions  which,  I  believe,  are  being  brought 
about,  albeit  slowly,  by  the  operation  of 
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forces  moving  in  the  body  politic,  among  lightening  and  stimulating  influences 
which  surely  must  be  included  the  en-  which  go  out  from  our  universities. 


FRATERNITIES  AT  QUEEN’S 

By  J.  A.  Edmison,  B.A. 


ALTHOUGH  a  Queen’s  graduate  and 
an  enthusiastic  fraternity  man,  I 
would  strongly  oppose  the  introduction 
of  the  fraternity  system  into  the  under¬ 
graduate  life  of  my  old  alma  mater.  To 
state  my  thesis  more  concisely,  I  believe 
that  such  innovation  would  contribute 
little  to,  and  possibly  detract  from,  that 
traditional  spirit  so  long  associated  with 
student  affairs  at  Queen’s. 

Fraternities  Have  Value 
Mistake  me  not.  Fraternities  in  many 
universities  are  a  decided  force  for  the 
better  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  col¬ 
lege  life.  It  would  be  sad  to  picture  either 
Varsity  or  McGill  without  them.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  the  movies,  the  cheap  maga¬ 
zines,  and  some  fundamentalist  pastors, 
have  given  the  public  at  large  an  entirely 
erroneous  impression  of  fraternities  and 
fraternity  members.  The  average  “bro¬ 
ther”  as  depicted  by  these  agencies  would 
have  as  much  chance  of  being  asked  to 
join  a  recognized  fraternity  as  “Alfie” 
Pierce  would  have  of  being  invited  to  a 
debutante’s  dance  in  the  Southern  States. 
From  my  definite  knowledge,  I  can  say 
that  in  the  great  majority  of  fraternity 
chapters  scholarship  is  encouraged  if  not 
demanded,  and  the  highest  principles  of 
manhood  are  stressed. 

Queen's  and  Kingston 
Hence  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  my 
opposition  to  fraternities  concerns  their 
sometimes  discussed  entrance  into 
Queen’s.  I  claim  that  the  background  at 


Queen’s  is  vastly  different  from  that  at 
McGill  or  Varsity.  Kingston  is  a  small 
city  and  Queen’s  a  relatively  small  uni¬ 
versity.  Herein  lies  the  reason  why  fra¬ 
ternities  are  not  only  unnnecessary  at 
Queen’s,  but  why  they  would  be  possibly 
detrimental.  In  Toronto  and  Montreal, 
where  the  enrolment  is  large  and  hetero¬ 
geneous  and  where  the  countless  distrac¬ 
tions  of  a  large  centre  continually  tres¬ 
pass  on  university  activities,  a  fraternity 
is  indispensable  in  the  way  of  fostering 
a  comradeship  and  esprit  de  corps  that 
would  otherwise  be  seriously  lacking. 

The  Queen  s  Spirit 

My  argument  is  that  already  at  Queen’s 
we  are  possessed  of  the  best  features  of 
fraternity  life.  The  rooming-house  sys¬ 
tem  of  Kingston  provides  similar  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  friendly  intercourse  and  co¬ 
operative  living.  This  was  the  case  in 
my  father’s  time  at  Queen’s,  as  it  was  in 
mine.  The  numerous  boarding  houses  on 
Union  and  Alfred  streets,  with  varying 
degrees  of  culinary  fame,  afford  the  same 
chances  for  argument,  discussion,  and 
good-natured  banter  as  do  the  best  of  the 
fraternity  tables.  From  casual  observa¬ 
tion  of  affairs  at  the  new  Students’  Union 
I  should  say  that  the  same  opportunity 
applies  there  also. 

In  a  large  university  the  annual  frater¬ 
nity  dance  is  favoured  by  the  members  in 
preference  to  the  general  college  func¬ 
tions,  because  at  the  latter  the  patrons 
are  usually  so  numerous  as  to  put  a  pre- 
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mium  on  comfort  and  so  unknown  to 
each  other  as  to  give  an  atmosphere  of 
strangeness  to  one's  own  alma  mater  ball. 
How  different  from  this  is  my  recollec¬ 
tion  of  Queen’s  dances  in  Grant  Hall, 
where  everyone  knew  everybody  else, 
so  much  so,  forsooth,  that  discretion  in 
number-crossing  had  to  be  employed  for 
insurance  of  even  two  or  three  dances 
with  one’s  own  partner.  Fraternity  men 
are  noted  for  their  loyalty  to  one  another 
long  after  college  days  are  over.  But  is 
this  not  the  very  essence  of  Queen’s 
spirit?  Is  this  not  for  what  Queen’s  gra¬ 
duates  are  best  known  the  continent  over  ? 
When  I  say  that  Queen’s  University  is 
one  large  fraternity,  I  do  so  with  reason¬ 
able  regard  for  the  technical  implications 
of  the  term. 

Possible  Disadvantages 

On  the  other  hand  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  fraternities  at  Queen’s  might  have  a 
deleterious  effect.  Queen’s  has  perhaps 
the  most  homogeneous  group  of  students 
of  any  college  in  the  country.  There  is 
no  racial  problem,  either  real  or  imagi¬ 
nary.  Since  wealthy  students  are  few 
and  far  between,  most  contribute  in  whole 
or  in  part  to  their  University  expenses. 
Solidity  and  uniformity  are  present  to  a 
marked  degree.  Queen’s  comes  first,  the 
individual  faculty  second.  My  well-con¬ 
sidered  fear  is  that  fraternities  on  the 
campus  would  tend  to  set  up  a  caste  sys¬ 
tem  that  in  the  long  run  would  injure  the 
democratic  traditions  of  Queen’s  and 
perhaps  endanger  loyalty  to  the  College 
as  a  whole. 

Further,  there  are  certain  important 
practical  considerations.  To  be  a  frater¬ 
nity  man  at  Queen’s  would  necessarily  in¬ 
crease  one’s  college  expenses  by  any¬ 
where  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  per  year.  Initiation  fees  usually 
amount  to  fifty  dollars, monthly  dues  from 
four  to  six  dollars,  “rushing”  potential 


initiates  and  expenditures  for  dances 
from  ten  to  twenty  dollars,  and  summer 
levies  from  ten  to  thirty  dollars,  depend¬ 
ing  on  what  use  the  fraternity  house  is 
put  to  during  vacation  time.  Moreover, 
the  rental  of  a  suitable  house  and  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  cook  and  a  houseman 
would  probably  increase  the  actual  cost 
of  living.  The  cheapest  fraternity  rates 
I  know  of  are  five  dollars  a  week  for  a 
room  and  seven  dollars  a  week  for  meals. 
This  is  very  reasonable  for  Toronto  or 


J.  A.  EDMISON,  Arts  ’26 


Montreal,  but  quite  high  in  comparison 
to  prices  existing  at  Kingston.  Would 
fraternities  so  add  to  the  life  of  a  student 
at  Queen's  as  fully  to  justify  such  addi¬ 
tional  outlay  ?  I  wonder ! 

No  Need  for  Change 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  any  agitation 
there  is  for  fraternities  at  Queen’s  is 
founded  on  a  belief  that  a  smaller  univer¬ 
sity  should  have  all  the  institutions  and 
so-called  advantages  of  a  larger  one.  This 
to  me  is  a  faulty  premise.  The  more  I 
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sail  on  other  academic  seas  the  more  ap¬ 
preciative  I  become  of  the  fact  that  at 
Queen’s  it  is  possible  to  secure  a  univer¬ 
sity  education  which  in  advertising  par¬ 
lance  is  “distinctly  different”  from  that 
obtainable  elsewhere. 

In  self-sufficient  sophomore  days  we 
used  to  smile  at  the  statement  in  the  Uni¬ 


versity  calendar — “Kingston  is  a  small 
city  free  from  the  distractions  of  the 
larger  centres” — or  words  to  that  effect. 
Now,  looking  back,  many  of  us  realize 
what  an  important  factor  this  is  in  pro¬ 
viding  students  of  Queen’s  with  univer¬ 
sity  life  in  its  highest  and  most  idealistic 
form. 


iiiiiinimiiiJiiuJuluiuiiiuiiuJUiiilTlIIIIIIIII 


ANNUAL  MEETING 
QUEEN’S  ALUMNAE 

ON  Saturday,  November  9,  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Queen’s  alumnae 
was  held  in  Convocation  Hall  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  In  the  absence  of  the  president, 
Mrs.  R.  O.  Sweezey,  the  chair  was  taken 
by  the  first  vice-president,  Miss  May 
Chown. 

By  a  standing  vote  it  was  decided  that 
a  memorial  be  organized  for  the  late  Dr. 
Aletta  Marty  and  her  sister,  Miss  Sophie 
Marty.  It  was  then  further  determined 
that  this  memorial  take  the  form  of  a 
travelling  scholarship  for  Queen’s  wo¬ 
men,  and  the  $4200  already  raised  for 
such  a  scholarship  will  form  the  basis  of 
the  fund. 

The  following  were  elected  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year:  Mrs.  R.  O.  Sweezey 
(Harriet  Watson),  Arts  ’ll,  Montreal, 
president;  Miss  May  Crown,  Arts  ’ll, 
Kingston,  first  vice-president;  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  Clifford,  Arts  ’07,  second  vice- 
president  ;  Miss  Helen  Mackintosh,  Arts 
'07,  Toronto,  third  vice-president;  Miss 
Ada  Birch,  Arts  ’99,  Kingston,  secretary ; 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Girdler  (Margaret  Catta- 
nach),  Arts  T9,  Toronto,  treasurer;  Miss 
Maude  Fleming,  Arts  ’03,  Toronto,  Mrs. 
Moxley  (E.  Irene  Dunlop),  Arts  T5, 
Hamilton,  Mrs.  Harry  Rickard  (E.  Mil¬ 
dred  Sheridan),  Arts  T8,  Smith’s  Falls, 
Miss  Ethel  Ostrom,  Arts  ’05,  Alexandria, 
Miss  Mary  Rowland,  Arts  ’26,  Com.  ’28, 
Ottawa,  Miss  Grace  McGregor,  Arts  ’05, 
Ottawa,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Hyde  (Elizabeth 
Farrell),  Arts  T 7,  Montreal,  councillors. 


During  the  evening  a  dinner  was  held 
in  Ban  Righ  Hall  to  which  the  senior 
members  of  Levana  were  invited  and  at 
which  the  guest  of  honour  and  speaker 
was  Dr.  Margaret  McKellar,  Med.  ’90, 
LL.D.  ’29. 


POSTGRADUATE  LECTURES 
IN  MEDICINE 

TWO  of  this  year’s  postgraduate  lec¬ 
tures  in  medicine  were  scheduled  to 
take  place  before  Christmas,  and  one  of 
them  has  already  been  given. 

On  November  21  Dr.  John  Hepburn, 
of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Clini¬ 
cal  Medicine  in  Toronto  University, 
spoke  in  the  Richardson  Laboratory  thea¬ 
tre  on  “Angina  Pectoris  and  Coronary 
Thrombosis.” 

The  next  lecture  will  be  on  December 
18,  when  the  speaker  will  be  Professor 
J.  G.  Fitzgerald,  of  the  Department  of 
Hygiene  and  Preventive  Medicine  at  To¬ 
ronto.  His  subject  has  not  yet  been  an¬ 
nounced. 


EXTENSIVE 

BUILDING  PROGRAMME 

ON  November  6  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
exercising  the  authority  delegated  to  it  by 
the  Trustee  meeting  in  October,  sanc¬ 
tioned  the  extensive  building  programme 
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which  has  been  given  so  much  close 
thought  during  the  past  year.  There  have 
been  a  few  amendments  to  the  pro¬ 
gramme  as  outlined  in  the  Reviezv  last 
May. 

The  new  Science  building  will  be  erect¬ 
ed  on  Union  Street  east  of  the  Union 
Street  entrance  to  the  grounds,  opposite 
the  end  of  Division  Street,  where  it  will 
be  in  line  with  Gordon  and  Nicol  halls. 
The  buildings  now  on  this  site,  which  al¬ 
ready  belong  to  the  University,  will  of 


taken  on  the  new  Ore-Dressing  Labora¬ 
tory.,  which  will  take  the  form  of  a  forty- 
seven- foot  extension  to  the  south  end  of 
Nicol  Hall.  The  architect  undertakes  to 
make  this  extension  harmonious  with  the 
other  stone  buildings  of  the  quadrangle. 
This  new  mill  should  be  ready  for  use  at 
the  beginning  of  the  autumn  session  next 
year. 

Eventually  the  present  Gymnasium  will 
house  the  Hydraulics  and  Mechanical 
laboratories,  which  will  be  removed  from 


PROPOSED  NEW  GYMNASIUM 


course  be  razed.  The  new  building  will 
be  approximately  of  the  same  ground 
size  as  Douglas  Library,  although  final 
plans  may  make  it  somewhat  longer  and 
narrower.  The  site  has  been  chosen  in 
preference  to  the  ground  occupied  by  the 
wooden  buildings  between  Nicol  Hall 
and  Carruthers  Hall,  where  there  is  not 
enough  space  for  a  building  of  the  re¬ 
quired  shape  and  size.  At  the  same  time, 
the  site  now  determined  on  will  be  more 
convenient  to  the  general  public  desiring 
access  to  the  Geological  and  Mineralogi- 
cal  Museum,  which  will  be  housed  on  the 
ground  floor  and  will  be  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  complete  in  Canada.  The  De¬ 
partments  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy 
will  be  moved  from  Ontario  Hall  to  the 
new  building.  It  is  not  expected  that 
this  building  will  be  ready  before  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  1931. 

More  immediately,  work  will  be  under- 


the  water-front  and  from  the  “Machine 
Shop”  respectively. 

Chemical  Engineering  will  be  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Gordon  Hall  to  the  north 
end  of  Ontario  Hall,  where  it  will  have 
more  room,  at  the  same  time  leaving  much 
more  space  than  at  present  for  Physics. 

The  new  Gymnasium  will  be  built  as 
soon  as  possible,  approximately  to  the 
plans  already  drawn  up.  It  will  be  situ¬ 
ated  on  Union  Street,  forty  feet  east  of 
the  Students’  Union.  This,  however,  may 
necessitate  the  purchase  of  the  Infants’ 
Home  (and  possibly  also  the  lot  behind 
it)  which  would  otherwise  crowd  a  build¬ 
ing  as  large  as  the  new  Gymnasium.  In¬ 
cidentally,  the  building  now  used  for  the 
Home  was  the  original  Women’s  Medical 
College,  as  described  by  Mrs.  Shortt  in 
the  Review  last  spring.  It  is  hoped  to 
have  the  new  Gymnasium  ready  for  use 
in  a  little  over  a  year  from  now. 
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This  is  the  largest  building  programme 
that  the  University  has  ever  undertaken 
at  one  time,  and  involves  an  expenditure 
by  the  University  and  the  Athletic  Board 
of  Control  of  over  $700,000.  It  has  been 
made  necessary  by  the  growth  in  the  stu¬ 
dent  body  and  by  recent  progress  and  de¬ 
velopment  in  science  and  industry. 

The  Athletic  Board  of  Control  is  un¬ 
dertaking  the  financing  of  the  New  Gym¬ 
nasium,  which  will  cost  $250,000.  It  will 
receive  generous  assistance  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  in  the  form  of  a  $50,000  grant  in 
consideration  of  the  latter  taking  over 
the  Old  Gymnasium  for  academic  pur¬ 
poses,  and  of  a  ten-year  loan  of  $50,000 — 
five  years  without  interest.  Private  sub¬ 
scriptions,  collected  by  a  few  generous 
benefactors  under  the  inspiration  of  Mr. 


PROP'.  S.  N.  GRAHAM  PROF  G.  J.  MacKAY 
CHAMPIONS  OF  THE  NEW  ORE-DRESSING 
LABORATORY 

T.  A.  McGinnis,  amount  to  over  $75,000; 
and  the  financial  standing  of  the  Ath¬ 
letic  Board  makes  it  possible  for  it  to 
raise  on  good  terms  a  further  five-year 
loan  of  $75,000.  The  whole  debt,  it  is 
expected,  will  be  paid  off  in  ten  years. 

The  new  Science  building  will  also 
cost  approximately  $250,000,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  new  buildings  will 
require  the  income  from  a  capital  sum  of 
over  $100,000.  The  remodelling  of  the 
other  buildings,  the  purchase  of  new  land, 
the  loss  of  income  from  buildings  to  be 
destroyed,  and  the  grant  to  the  A.  B.  of  C. 
with  interest  on  the  loan  to  it  will  bring 
the  total  expenditure  of  the  University 
itself  to  over  half  a  million  dollars. 

There  is  a  small  reserve  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  besides  the  Ontario  Government 
grant  of  $50,000;  but  the  necessary  draw¬ 


ing  upon  capital,  including  the  “reserve,” 
will  correspondingly  lessen  the  general 
income  of  the  University,  and  here  rests 
the  most  serious  financial  problem  facing 
the  Trustees  at  the  present  time. 

It  is,  however,  with  a  confident  assur¬ 
ance  in  the  whole  future  of  Queen’s  and 
a  faith  in  the  spirit  of  the  graduates  and 
friends  of  the  University,  particularly  of 
the  “School  of  Mining,”  in  the  meeting 
of  difficult  problems  that  the  Board  has 
undertaken  this  needed  and  extensive 
work. 


PUBLIC  LECTURES 
AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Three  series  of  public  lectures  have 

^  been  delivered  at  the  University  this 
autumn  to  complete  the  programme  of  the 
first  term. 

On  October  9,  10,  11,  Dr.  Isaiah  Bow¬ 
man,  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
American  National  Research  Council, 
was  the  guest  of  the  University  and  de¬ 
livered  three  papers  in  his  own  field  of 
geography  and  exploration.  Dr.  Bow¬ 
man,  who  is  Canadian  born  and  one  of 
the  most  notable  geographers  of  this  con¬ 
tinent,  dealt  in  his  addresses  with  several 
aspects  of  his  work:  the  popular  roman¬ 
tic  story  of  discovery,  the  economic 
problems  suggested  by  geography,  and 
the  influence  of  geography  on  human  re¬ 
lations  and  progress. 

Professor  Jacob  Viner,  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomics  department  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  also  a  Canadian  domiciled  in  the 
United  States,  spoke  at  the  University 
on  October  30  and  31,  on  “The  Repara¬ 
tions  Problem.”  Professor  Viner,  who 
is  a  graduate  of  McGill  and  an  outstand¬ 
ing  authority  on  international  trade  and 
finance,  simplified  and  illuminated  his 
complex  and  abstruse  subject  with  great 
care  and  interest. 

On  November  20  Dr.  S.  A.  Goudsmit, 

of  the  University  of  Leyden,  spoke  on 

“The  Atomic  Model  in  Modern  Phv- 

•/ 

sics,”  presenting  this  subject,  which  has 
so  revolutionized  the  thinking  of  our  gen¬ 
eration,  in  a  suggestive  and  readily  com¬ 
prehensible  form.  On  the  next  day  he 
spoke  more  particularly  to  the  physicists 
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on  “The  Place  of  Statistics  in  Modern 
Physics.”  Dr.  Goudsmit  is  one  of  the 
leading  physicists  of  Holland  and  an  old 
friend  of  Dean  Clark,  who  was  himself  a 
postgraduate  student  at  Leyden. 

During  the  first  week  of  February 
there  will  be  a  further  series  of  three 
public  lectures  conducted  by  Professor 
John  Erskine,  of  Columbia  University, 
on  a  literary  subject  not  yet  announced. 
Mr.  Erskine  is  a  literary  critic  of  high 
repute,  an  effective  college  administrator, 
a  classical  scholar,  an  erudite  connoisseur 
of  music,  but  more  generally  known  to 
the  public  as  the  brilliant  author  of  The 
Private  Life  of  Helen  of  Troy  and  of 
other  similar  novels. 


DISTINCTION  FOR 
QUEEN’S  GRADUATE 

ANY  selection  by  a  competent  author¬ 
ity  of  the  leaders  in  thought  in  poli¬ 
tics,  business,  finance,  letters,  or  science 
must  merit  more  than  a  passing  notice. 
The  editor  of  one  of  the  American  scien¬ 
tific  magazines  has  just  published  a  list 
of  “One  Hundred  and  One  Interesting 
Scientists”  now  living  and  working  in  the 
United  States.  To  the  list  of  names  is 
added  the  geographical  distribution  both 
of  the  birthplaces  and  the  present  homes 
of  the  scientists.  In  making  the  selec¬ 
tion  the  editor  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  names  are  not  the  “most  fa¬ 
mous,”  nor  the  “most  helpful,”  nor  even 
“the  most  interesting  scientsists” ;  they 
are  the  names  most  frequently  noticed  as 
the  editor  reads  new  books,  magazines, 
or  the  news  of  to-day’s  science. 

There  have  been  many  scientists  born 
and  educated  in  Canada  who  have  later 
gone  to  the  republic  to  the  south  to  carry 
on  their  professions.  One  immediately 
calls  to  mind  the  name  of  Sir  William 
Osier,  who  was  educated  at  McGill,  made 
himself  famous  at  Johns  Hopkins  in 
Baltimore,  and  then  was  called  to  Ox¬ 
ford  as  Regius  professor.  In  the  group 
of  One  Hundred  and  One  Scientists  the 
name  of  only  one  Canadian  appears.  The 
one  selected  was  born  in  Kingston  and 
educated  at  Queen’s,  Dr.  S.  A.  Mitchell, 
Professor  of  Astronomy  at  the  Univer¬ 


sity  of  Virginia  and  Director  of  the  Le- 
ander  McCormick  Observatory. 

In  the  November  number  of  the 
Queen' s Review  Dean  Matheson  described 
the  life  and  work  of  Professor  Mitchell. 
It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  his  reputation 
as  a  scholar  and  an  astronomer  has 
spread  beyond  the  confines  of  his  native 
town. 

QUEEN’S 

THEOLOGICAL  CONFERENCE 

HE  oldest  Queen's  alumni  organiza- 
tion  in  its  early  days  widened  its 
fellowship  to  include  in  its  annual  confer¬ 
ences  those  interested  in  theological  stu¬ 
dies  from  the  point  of  view  which  was 
then  peculiarly  characteristic  of  Queen’s. 
Rev.  Neil  M.  Leckie,  M.A.,  B.D.,  with 
rich  humour  and  redolent  with  reminis¬ 
cence,  guided  the  recent  sessions  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  at  the  end,  together  with  his  col- 
leages,  was  re-elected. 

The  necessary  co-ordination  of  theo¬ 
logical  thought  with  the  reports  from  the 
laboratories  occupied  the  centre  of  atten¬ 
tion.  Dean  Clark  opened  the  conference 
by  presenting  some  account  of  the  new 
view  of  the  universe  demanded  by  recent 
investigation.  Rev.  J.  Y.  McKinnon,  of 
Brantford,  maintained  the  family  tradi¬ 
tion  by  a  careful  review  of  the  adjust¬ 
ments  attempted  in  theological  thinking 
during  recent  years.  Even  the  Chancel¬ 
lor’s  Lectures  were  concerned  with  the 
profound  disturbance  reflected  by  nine¬ 
teenth-century  literature.  With  erudition 
— in  a  field  far  removed  from  that  in 
which  his  fame  has  been  won  —  that 
amazed  and  humbled  all  the  conference, 
Professor  James  Moffatt  carried  his 
hearers  into  the  recesses  of  the  minds  of 
great  men  facing  the  change.  Ibsen  and 
Tennyson  were  first  treated,  and  then 
came  Thomas  Hardy  with  his  persistent 
effort  to  interpret  life  apart  from  the 
idea  of  God.  The  lecturer  gave  his  ver¬ 
dict  that  of  all  forms  in  which  Ultimate 
Reality  is  conceived  the  idea  of  Person 
is  the  least  anthropomorphic.  George 
Meredith  had  a  more  definite  place  for 
the  idea  of  God  but  was  far  from  Victo¬ 
rian  orthodoxy.  Then  followed  Matthew 
Arnold  and  George  Macdonald.  The 
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whole  story  was  presented  under  the  title, 
“The  Day  before  Yesterday,”  and  will 
long  remain  a  powerful  factor  in  the  life 
of  those  attending. 

Biblical  studies  were  represented  by  a 
glowing  paper  by  Principal  Kent  on  “For¬ 
giveness  in  the  Old  Testament,”  which 
displaced  conventions  by  vitality ;  and  by 
a  study  of  “The  Mental  Processes  of 
Jesus,”  by  Rev.  J.  O.  Watts.  In  both 
cases  the  historical  sense  provided  guid¬ 
ance  to  a  discovery  of  spiritual  signifi¬ 
cance  far  transcending  that  of  the  lay 
figures  often  presented  in  Bible  studies. 

Literature  was  interpreted  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Dyde,  who  showed  Shakespeare  as 
the  voice  of  the  English  reformation 
with  its  concern  primarily  for  govern¬ 
ment  rather  than  doctrine  or  ritual,  and 
who  made  good  the  case  by  indicating 
the  place  and  fate  of  incompetent  kings 
in  Shakespeare’s  historical  plays.  Rev. 
Dr.  T.  E.  Holling  gave  a  short  account 
of  the  development  of  church  hymnody ; 
and  few  will  soon  forget  the  revealing 
interpretation  by  Prof.  G.  H.  Clarke  of 
Thomas  Hardy,  which,  though  quite  in¬ 
dependent  of  Doctor  Moffatt’s  story, 
corroborated  it  at  all  essential  points. 

During  the  conference  Professor  J.  M. 
Shaw,  who  succeeds  to  the  chair  in  sys¬ 
tematic  theology,  was  inducted ;  and  in 
his  inaugural  lecture  gave  adequate  as¬ 
surance  that  the  Theological  College  will 
be  enriched  by  a  mind  of  deep  piety,  gen¬ 
erous  sympathies,  and  accurate  know¬ 
ledge. 


A.  M.  S.  DECIDES 
TO  ALLOW  CREST 
TO  ALL  GRADUATES 

THE  Alma  Mater  Society  has  decided 
that  as  soon  as  a  suitable  and  dis¬ 
tinctive  official  emblem  can  be  selected 
for  athletes  winning  an  Intercollegiate 
championship  the  ordinary  crest  of  the 
University  will  be  made  available  to  all 
graduates  and  students  of  Queen’s. 

This  action  has  come  as  the  direct  re¬ 
sult  of  the  petition  presented  to  the  Alma 
Mater  Society  by  the  Alumni  Association 
following  the  annual  meeting  in  October. 


The  resolution  passed  at  this  meeting 
asked  that  alumni  be  allowed  to  wear  the 
crest,  and  the  students  themselves  later 
added  their  request  for  the  same  privi¬ 
lege. 

From  the  beginning,  the  A.  M.  S.  exe¬ 
cutive  was  in  favour  of  the  proposal.  The 
matter  was,  however,  submitted  to  the 
faculty  societies  for  consideration  and 
received  their  sanction.  It  was  then  laid 
before  the  Athletic  Board  of  Control. 
The  A.  B.  of  C.  approved  of  the  propo¬ 
sal,  making  it  contingent  upon  the  pro¬ 
viding  of  a  distinguishing  emblem  for 
the  championship  athletes. 

A  committee  consisting  of  Professor 
M.  B.  Baker,  Arts  ’00,  Sc.  ’02,  Dr.  John 
Orr,  Med.  ’23,  and  Mr.  G.  B.  Macpher- 
son,  Med.  ’30,  has  been  appointed  to  look 
into  the  question  of  a  new  athletic  award 
and  will  report  later.  In  the  meantime 
the  undergraduates  have  been  asked  for 
suggestions  through  the  Journal ;  and  the 
President  of  the  A.  M.  S.,  Mr.  J.  C.  Brit¬ 
ton,  asks  the  alumni  also  to  forward, 
through  the  Alumni  Association,  their 
ideas  as  to  a  suitable  championship  em¬ 
blem  in  place  of  the  crest  as  now  used. 
The  A.  M.  S.  will  eventually  make  the 
decision. 

When  this  award  has  been  determined 
arrangements  will  be  made  whereby  gra¬ 
duates  may  procure  the  crest  for  their 
own  use ;  and  these  will  be  announced  in 

the  Reviezv. 


ARTS  ’89  REUNION 

THROUGH  some  unaccountable  error 
the  names  of  Messrs.  J.  M.  Farrell 
and  Francis  King,  both  eminent  Kings¬ 
ton  lawyers  and  intimately  connected  with 
the  University,  were  omitted  from  the 
list  of  the  Arts  “eighty-niners”  who 
were  present  at  the  reunion  of  their  year 
in  October. 

The  Reviezv  particularly  regrets  this 
unfortunate  omission,  as  both  Mr.  Farrell 
and  Mr.  King  were  most  zealous  not  only 
in  their  efforts  to  make  the  reunion  a  suc¬ 
cess,  but  also  in  the  hospitality  they  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  visiting  members  of  their 
class. 
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The  New 

Science  Buildings 

THE  statesmanlike  boldness  with 
which  the  Trustees  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  have  planned  and  undertaken  the  ex¬ 
tensive  building  programme  outlined  on 
another  page  of  the  Review  cannot  but 
command  the  respect  of  the  alumni. 

If  the  great  universities  on  this  conti¬ 
nent  and  elsewhere,  including  Queen’s, 
had  in  the  past  waited  until  they  actually 
had  the  gold  in  their  coffers  to  proceed 
with  needed  extensions  or  to  build  for  the 
future,  only  a  small  percentage  of  these 
institutions  would  have  reached  their 
present  stage  of  efficiency  in  personnel 
and  equipment.  The  men  guiding  the 
destinies  of  our  great  seats  of  learning 
have  had  faith  in  their  country,  in  their 
university,  and  in  their  graduates  and 
friends.  So  it  has  always  been  at 
Queen’s,  and  so  it  is  to-day. 

Queen’s  has  a  Science  department  sec¬ 
ond  to  none  in  Canada,  and  Mining, 
Mineralogy,  and  Geology  divisions  which, 
we  venture  to  say,  have  done  more  to¬ 
wards  the  discovery  and  development  of 
the  mineral  resources  of  Canada  than 


those  of  any  other  university.  We  have 
a  heritage  in  these  departments  of  which 
we  may  well  be  proud.  Their  efficiency 
must  be  maintained,  and  the  future  must 
be  provided  for.  It  is  in  these  depart¬ 
ments  that  the  larger  part  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  expenditure  is  to  take  place. 

Further,  in  the  establishment  at 
Queen’s  of  the  Miller  Memorial  Chair  in 
Research  Geology  has  come  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  hopes  of  the  many  friends  of 
the  late  Doctor  Miller.  His  great  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  mineral  development  of 
Canada  will  always  remain  a  concrete 
part  of  its  history,  and  the  work  to  be 
done  in  the  future  under  the  foundation 
established  in  his  memory  looms  very 
large  in  the  thoughts  of  those  most  inter¬ 
ested.  Its  fulfilment  depends  upon  the 
equipment  and  space  now  shortly  to  be 
provided. 

The  Trustees  now  lay  their  plans  before 
the  alumni,  confident  that  approval  will  be 
unanimous  and  that,  generous  though  the 
alumni  have  been  in  the  past,  they  will 
leave  no  stone  unturned  to  bring  forth 
the  further  help  that  will  be  urgently 
needed  through  the  next  few  years. 

The 

University  Elections 

BLANKS  have  already  been  sent  to 
the  graduates  for  the  nomination  of 
two  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
for  a  three-year  term  commencing  April, 
1930.  These  nominations  close  on  De¬ 
cember  31  of  this  year,  and  very  soon 
after  this  date  election  ballots  will  be 
mailed  to  the  graduates. 

The  Review  plans  to  publish,  as  in  for¬ 
mer  years, — in  the  January  issue  if  pos¬ 
sible — short  biographies  of  the  candidates 
whose  names  will  appear  on  the  ballots. 
We  should  therefore  suggest  that  gradu¬ 
ates  hold  their  ballots  until  they  can  by 
this  means  have  before  them  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  candidates  standing  for  elec¬ 
tion. 
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To  the  Football  Champions  ! 

QUEEN’S  are  once  more  champions 
of  the  Canadian  Intercollegiate 
Rugby  Football  Union,  and  to  the  team 
of  1929  the  alumni  of  Queen’s  offer  very 
hearty  congratulations. 

Coach  Harry  Batstone,  Captain  Ike 
Sutton,  and  other  members  of  the  Tri¬ 
colour  team  have  brought  the  Yates  tro¬ 
phy  once  more  to  its  familiar  resting 
place,  after  a  strenuously  fought  season 
with  Toronto,  over  whom  Queen’s  finally 
won  decisively.  Seldom  have  these  two 
teams  had  such  a  nip-and-tuck  run  for 
supremacy,  and  seldom  have  they  carried 
such  good  will  throughout  the  season. 

Mr.  Batstone,  in  his  first  year  of 
coaching,  has  brought  to  this  new  field  of 
activity  a  skill  and  efficiency  of  the  same 
calibre  as  was  his  actual  playing;  and 
Mr.  Sutton,  as  quarter-back  and  captain, 
showed  himself  to  be  one  of  the  best  of 
football  tacticians  and  one  of  the  most 
doughty  of  players  in  the  game  to-day. 
His  last  game  for  Queen’s,  against 
Tigers  on  November  23,  was  a  splendid 
culmination  to  his  fine  football  career  at 
the  University,  even  though  the  Tricol¬ 
our  was  not  able  to  carry  off  the  Domin¬ 
ion  championship.  Captain  Sutton  was  the 
inspiriting  leader  to  the  last  toot  of  the 
whistle  and  one  of  the  most  determined 
and  effective  defensive  players  on  his 
team. 

To  have  won  the  Intercollegiate  cham¬ 
pionship  in  1922,  1923,  1924,  1925,  1927, 
and  1929  is  a  record  of  which  the  teams 
themselves  and  the  alumni  in  general  may 
well  be  proud.  We  salute  the  new  Inter¬ 
collegiate  champions. 

Have  You  Paid 
Your  1930  Alumni  Dues? 

HERE  we  are  again!  The  same  old 
story,  but  in  a  slightly  different 

way ! 

The  Alumni  Record  forms  and  blanks 
for  Dues  for  1930  have  gone  out,  and  al¬ 
ready  several  hundred  have  been  re¬ 
turned.  Is  yours  among  them? 

There  was  a  very  large  increase  in  our 
membership  last  year.  We  are  hoping 


for  an  even  larger  one  this  year.  Help  us 
to  realize  this  aim. 

There  is  an  esprit  de  corps  among 
Queen’s  people  that  is  the  envy  of  other 
Canadian  universities.  Most  of  us  have 
it,  and  are  proud  of  it.  Let  us  put  it  in 
tangible  form  by  all  being  members  of 
our  Alumni  Association.  We  do  not  for¬ 
get  the  happy  days  on  the  “Old  Ontario 
Strand” ;  our  Alumni  Association  enables 
us  to  maintain  intimate  contact  with  the 
scenes  and  associations  of  these  years. 

Possibly  you  have  laid  aside  your  Rec¬ 
ord  form  and  blank  for  Dues,  planning 
to  return  it  with  your  three  dollars  “to¬ 
morrow  or  the  next  day.”  “To-morrow 
never  comes” ;  so  why  not  do  it  to-day  ? 

We  leave  it  to  you. 

Queen’s  Athletics 
Unsullied 

IT  was  a  matter  of  considerable  satis¬ 
faction  to  find  that  Queen’s,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  other  Canadian  universities 
prominent  in  the  realm  of  sport,  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  list  of  “simon-pure”  uni¬ 
versities  of  Canada  and  the  United  States 
which  the  Carnegie  Foundation  pub¬ 
lished  as  the  result  of  its  painstaking  in¬ 
vestigation  into  the  amateurism  of  uni¬ 
versity  sport. 

Fortunately,  Canadian  intercollegiate 
sport  has  been  singularly  free  from  even 
rumours  of  professionalism  of  any  sort, 
but  occasionally  one  has  cropped  up.  The 
recent  report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
should  be  quite  sufficient  to  silence  the 
few  misanthropes  who  have  done  some 
whispering  from  time  to  time. 

As  a  matter  of  interest  it  might  be  add¬ 
ed  that,  though  the  last  few  years  have 
been  the  halcyon  ones  at  Queen’s,  with 
athletics  revenues,  particularly  from 
football,  enabling  proper  equipment  to  be 
purchased  and  the  whole  sphere  of  ath¬ 
letics  improved  correspondingly,  it  is  not 
so  long  ago  that  Queen’s  footballers  had 
personally  to  provide  themselves  with 
parts  and  in  some  cases  all  of  their  uni¬ 
form.  No  doubt  many  of  the  athletes 
of  the  older  generations  will  remember 
these  days,  and,  incidentally,  feel  that  it 
was  worth  it  all. 
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Our  Conlribulors 

Dr.  J.  W.  Dafoe,  who  has  contributed 
to  this  number  of  the  Review  the  text  of 
his  splendid  address  at  the  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  General  Alumni  Association, 
is  editor  of  the  Manitoba  Free  Press.  A 
general  summary  of  his  career  appeared 
in  the  November  Review  in  connection 
with  his  being  laureated  LL.D.  by  the 
University. 

*  *  *  * 

Mr.  J.  A.  Edmison  is  a  graduate  in 
Arts  of  1927,  and  is  at  present  articled 
in  law  and  studying  at  McGill  University. 
He  has  had  experience  of  both  fraternity 
and  non-fraternity  colleges  and  contrib¬ 


utes  some  of  his  impressions  in  this  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Review.  Mr.  Edmison  will  be 
remembered  by  the  more  recent  graduates 
as  a  prominent  University  debater  and  as 
president  of  the  A.  M.  S.  in  his  final 
year. 

*  *  * 

Professor  G.  J.  MacKay,  who  writes 
in  this  number  of  his  old  master,  Profes¬ 
sor  Gwillim,  has  been  the  popular  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Metallurgy  at  the  University  for 
the  past  eleven  years.  He  has  been  one 
of  the  principal  champions  of  the  new 
Mill,  and  the  contributions  which  result¬ 
ed  from  his  energy  have  done  much  to 
make  it  possible.  A  brief  outline  of  his 
career  appeared  in  the  Review  for  Febru¬ 
ary,  1928. 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 


THE  regulations  for  freshmen  this 
year  compelled  them  not  only  to 
wear  the  usual  tarns,  but  to  carry  um¬ 
brellas  coloured  according  to  their  fac¬ 
ulty.  Freshman  teams  also  took  part  in 
various  competitions  during  the  half¬ 
time  periods  of  the  football  games.  The 
freshettes  wore  bibs  carrying  their  name, 
also  green  ribbons  about  their  right  ankle. 
The  sophomore  courts  were  busy  among 
the  men  and  in  Levana,  and  for  some 
time  the  public  penalties  amused  the  spec¬ 
tators. 

*  *  *  * 

During  Reunion  week-end,  the  Student 
Volunteer  Movement  held  an  intercolle¬ 
giate  gathering  at  Queen’s  at  which  the 
principal  speaker  and  leader  was  Rev. 
J.  R.  R.  Netram  of  India. 

*  *  *  * 

Arts  won  the  interfaculty  football 
championship  after  a  rugged  victory  over 
Science  by  4-1.  Medicine  defaulted. 
Arts  also  won  the  track  meet  with  69 
points,  Science  winning  33,  and  Medicine 
10.  Science  won  the  harrier  race. 

*  *  * 

Lady  Clare  Annesley,  of  the  English 


Labour  party,  addressed  the  students  on 
October  23. 

?|C  'j'  5jx 

The  Freshmen’s  Reception  was  held  on 
October  29.  A  new  feature  was  added 
this  year  in  that  dancing  was  allowed  for 
the  first  time  and  that  few  except  fresh¬ 
men  were  admitted.  The  event  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  most  successful  reception 

held  in  recent  years. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Queen’s  Flying  Club  is  completely 
organized,  and  by  the  gracious  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Kingston  Flying  Club  have 
several  members  taking  instruction, 
which  will  continue  throughout  the  win¬ 
ter. 

*  *  *  * 

Captain  J.  E.  Donnelly,  Sc.  ’98,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Engineering  Society  on  No¬ 
vember  1.  His  subject  was  “ Salvaging.” 

*  *  *  * 

The  Queen’s  C.  O.  T.  C.,  under  Lt.- 
Col.  P.  G.  C.  Campbell,  has  been  extend¬ 
ed  to  include  a  medical  company  wherein 
members  can  qualify  for  holding  com¬ 
missions  in  the  C.  A.  M.  C.  Lt.-Col. 
Austin  is  responsible  for  this  added  fa¬ 
cility. 
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The  A.  M.  S.  executive  made  grants 
to  the  brass  band  and  the  pipe  band  to 
enable  them  to  make  the  trip  to  Toronto 
for  the  game  on  November  9. 


J.  C.  BRITTON,  Arts  ’30 

The  A.  M.  S.  election,  held  on  October 
16,  resulted  in  the  election  of  J.  C. 
(Bubs)  Britton,  of  Arts,  as  president. 
Most  of  the  executive  however  belonged 
to  the  Science-Medicine  ticket. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Theologues  held  their  annual  din¬ 
ner  in  the  Union  on  November  14. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Freshmen’s  Assault  on  November 


20  brought  to  light  much  new  talent  for 
the  B.  W.  and  F.  Club,  which  is  already 
hard  at  work. 

;j;  :k  ;jc 

One  of  the  early  functions  attended  by 
Archbishop  O’Brien,  newly  appointed  to 
the  Catholic  archdiocese  of  Kingston, 
was  the  meeting  of  the  Queen’s  Newman 
Club. 

*  *  *  * 

F.  J.  Ellis,  Sc.  ’21,  addressed  the  En¬ 
gineering  Society  on  November  22  on 

“Fuel  Burning.” 

*  *  *  * 

On  November  22  the  old-time  parade 

was  revived  and  a  long  series  of  floats 

delighted  the  citizens.  The  parade  ended 
on  the  Lower  Campus,  where  fireworks 
and  a  huge  bon-fire  completed  the  cele¬ 
bration,  which  was  timely  in  view  of  the 
recaptured  Intercollegiate  football  cham¬ 
pionship. 

*  *  *  * 

R.  W.  Cumberland,  Arts  ’22,  of  New 
York,  addressed  the  English  club  on  No¬ 
vember  18. 

*  *  *  * 

The  undergraduate  Dramatic  Guild 
produced  a  one-act  comedy  on  November 
19  with  considerable  success. 
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ATHLETICS 

By  J.  C.  BRITTON,  Sports  Editor 
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Football 

WHEN  the  darkening  shadows  were 
gathering  around  the  George  Rich¬ 
ardson  Stadium  on  the  afternoon  of  No¬ 
vember  16,  one  could  not  help  but  think 
as  he  gazed  out  on  the  gridiron  that  the 
ghosts  of  the  past  had  appeared.  Was 
that  not  “Red”  Batstone  who  was  start¬ 
ing  around  the  end?  Was  that  not  “Pep” 
Leadlay  who  kicked  that  mammoth  spi¬ 
ral,  or  “Bud”  Thomas  who  held  Bell  and 
Sinclair  in  their  tracks  ?  Why,  that  must 
have  been  “Red”  McKelvey  who 
crashed  the  line  for  that  ten-yard  gain. 
These  men  were  all  present — but  not  in 
uniform.  It  was  “Red”  Gilmore,  Howie 
Carter,  Ian  Gourley,  and  “Blurp”  Stuart 


who  were  doing  just  what  those  men  dur¬ 
ing  the  eight  years  of  Tricolour  suprem¬ 
acy  did.  And  so  it  will  go  on.  The  spirit 
of  these  famous  football  stars  and  the 
equally  famous  Stadium  will  not  pass 
away. 

The  Tricolour  banner  is  again  supreme 
in  Intercollegiate  football  circles.  True 
it  bowed  to  the  marvellous  Tiger  Tank 
Corps,  but  in  that  game  Queen’s  were  as 
great  as  in  victory.  Tigers  earned  their 
win,  but  the  Tricolour  did  not  yield  a 
yard. 

All  season  Queen’s  and  Varsity  bat¬ 
tled  tooth  and  nail  for  the  supremacy. 
When  the  Blue  team  invaded  the  Lime¬ 
stone  City  for  the  first  time  they  gave  all 
they  had  and  thereby  sent  notice  that  the 
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ultimate  champions  must  reckon  with 
them.  All  season  the  Blue  threat  kept 
closing  in  on  the  Tricolour,  and  on  No¬ 
vember  9  they  rose  to  heights  and  in  a 
very  close-scoring  game  defeated  Queen’s 
by  7-6  at  the  Varsity  Stadium.  Jack  Sin¬ 
clair,  brilliant  kicking  half,  and  Billy  Bell, 
his  running  mate,  played  stellar  football. 
In  fact  the  entire  Toronto  team  played 
well.  To  Queen’s  it  was  heart-breaking 
to  be  beaten  after  being  ahead  within 
forty  seconds  of  time.  But  why  retro¬ 
spect  ? 

The  following  week  in  Kingston,  the 
Tricolour  flashed  their  best  game  of  the 
year.  Varsity  fought  hard,  but  the  Tri¬ 
colour,  permeated  with  that  fighting 
Queen’s  spirit,  put  up  a  marvellous  attack 
and  defence  that  were  invulnerable.  And 
so  we  find  them  Intercollegiate  champions 
and  worthy  representatives  of  the  best 
Queen’s  teams. 

To  single  out  any  stars  would  do  the 
rest  of  the  squad  an  injustice.  To  those 
who  are  graduating — Ted  Gaetz,  Don 
Abbott,  Herb  Dickey,  Ike  Sutton,  and 
Jim  Kilgour — we  can  say  that  the  truth 


of  our  initial  reverie  is  borne  out  in  you. 
You  have  become  an  integral  part  of 
those  others  who  have  helped  to  keep 
Queen’s  banner  high,  so  high  and  so  re¬ 
spected  that  we  cannot  adequately  de¬ 
scribe  what  we  feel  when  a  Oueen’s 
team,  sporting  the  war-honoured  Tricol¬ 
our,  goes  upon  the  gridiron. 

*  *  *  * 

As  we  go  to  press  we  are  pleased  to 
announce  the  election  of  Ian  Gourley  as 
captain  of  the  1930  Queen’s  football 
team.  There  is  no-one  better  qualified  to 
handle  that  difficult  post,  which  is  being 
vacated  by  Ike  Sutton,  and  there  is  no- 
one  more  deserving  of  the  high  honour. 
Ian  started  his  football  with  Kingston 
Collegiate,  and  from  there  he  came  to 
Queen’s.  He  played  on  the  junior,  the 
intermediate,  and  the  senior  squads, 
where  his  work  at  outside  was  impres¬ 
sive.  Last  season  he  became  a  regular 
member  of  the  senior  team,  and  this  past 
season  his  playing  has  been  of  such  a 
standard  that  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
calling  it  the  best  in  the  Intercollegiate. 


(Timothy  Photo) 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  FOOTBALL  CHAMPIONS,  1929 

Left  to  Right,  upper  picture  first :  Coach  Batstone,  Dr.  L.  J.  Austin,  Dr.  John  Orr,  Manager  J.  Brown, 
Captain  Ike  Sutton,  Gilmore,  Britton,,  Ralph,  Basserman,  Gorman,  Kilgour,  Carter,  Nichol,  Gaetz,  Caldwell, 
Gourley,  Stuart,  Elliott,  Munro,  Hastings,  Lackey,  Abbott,  Dickey,  De  Diana,  Trainer  Powell,  Chas.  Hicks 
(Sec.  Treas.),  Asst.  Coach  G.  McKelvey,  Hamlin. 
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The  hockey,  basketball,  and  B.  W.  & 
F.  teams  are  putting  in  many  strenuous 
hours  as  the  opening  games  and  matches 
draw  near.  Queen’s  has  hockey  teams 
entered  in  the  senior,  senior-intermediate, 
and  junior  O.  H.  A.  groups,  with  prob¬ 
able  entries  in  the  intermediate  and  junior 
Intercollegiate.  These  teams  should  pro¬ 
vide  the  most  ardent  hockey  fan  with  all 
the  hockey  he  could  wish  for. 

The  senior  squad  are  touring  the  Mari- 
times,  where  they  scored  an  impressive 
string  of  victories  last  Christmas.  If 
they  can  repeat  we  could  not  ask  for 
more.  The  team  of  last  year  remains 
practically  intact  and  are  strengthened 
by  How  Reid  and  Gib  McKelvey.  The 
list  of  towns  to  be  visited  in  the  coming 
tour  is  as  yet  unsettled;  but  the  squad 
will  probably  include:  goalers,  “Baldy” 
Quinn  and  Ben  Morris ;  defence,  Gib  Mc¬ 
Kelvey,  “Chuck”  Boland ;  forwards, 
Lawlor,  Reist,  Bellringer,  Joe  Smith, 
Howard  Reid,  and  Bob  Lee.  Last  year 
the  team  reached  the  finals,  and  this  year 
they  are  grouped  with  Rangers,  Nationals, 
and  Varsity  in  a  double  schedule  and  will 
give  a  good  account  of  themselves. 

The  senior-intermediate  squad  will  in¬ 
clude  those  of  last  year’s  juniors  who  are 
over  the  age  limit.  They  are  grouped 
with  Oshawa,  Belleville,  and  Peterboro. 
The  junior  grouping  has  not  been  finally 
settled. 


O.H.A.  Senior  Schedule 

January  10 — Rangers  at  Queen’s. 

January  13 — U.  of  T.  at  Queen’s. 

January  17 — Nationals  at  Queen’s. 

January  20 — Queen’s  at  U.  of  T. 

January  24 — U.  of  T.  at  Queen’s. 

January  27 — Queen’s  at  Nationals. 

January  31 — Queen’s  at  Rangers. 

February  3 — Queen’s  at  U.  of  T. 

February  7 — Nationals  at  Queen’s. 

February  14 — Rangers  at  Queen’s. 

February  18 — Queen’s  at  Rangers. 

February  21 — Queen’s  at  Nationals. 

Boxing,  W resiling,  and  Fencing 

The  boxing,  wrestling,  and  fencing 
team  has  been  holding  weekly  assaults  to 
give  the  newcomers  a  chance  to  display 
their  wares.  These  contests  have  un¬ 
earthed  a  great  many  likely  prospects. 
This  whole  sport  has  been  decidedly  on 
the  upgrade  during  the  past  two  years, 
due  greatly  to  the  capable  coaching  of 
Mr.  Bews  and  Jack  Jarvis.  We  predict 
an  Intercollegiate  championship  at  the  as¬ 
sault  this  season. 

Basketball 

The  basketball  squad  consists  of  Herb 
Dickey,  captain,  Ike  Sutton,  Bob  Elliott, 
“Mac”  McLaughlin,  How  Carter,  Bews, 
and  “Stew”  Fenwick.  On  paper  they 
have  as  good  a  team  as  last  year,  but  we 
expect  them  to  do  better  than  last  year’s 
squad.  They  are  working  with  more  co¬ 
hesion  and  show  improvement  over  last 
year’s  form. 


AT  THE  BRANCHES 


Hamilton 

THE  Hamilton  branch  of  the  Alumni 
Association  held  their  annual  ban¬ 
quet  and  smoker  at  the  Wentworth  Arms 
on  the  evening  of  November  27.  A  strong 
representation  from  the  large  Queen’s 
group  in  that  city  was  gathered  to  renew 
acquaintanceship  and  to  exchange  memo¬ 
ries  of  their  undergradaute  days  at  the 
other  end  of  the  lake.  Plans  for  the  com¬ 


ing  year  were  discussed  and  a  new  execu¬ 
tive  committee  was  installed.  The  for¬ 
mal  part  of  the  programme  consisted  of 
addresses  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Playfair,  Med. 
’06,  and  Dr.  A.  G.  McGhie,  Med.  T6. 
Dr.  Playfair  spoke  of  the  people  and  in¬ 
stitutions  of  Vienna,  where  he  had  re¬ 
cently  been  studying,  and  Dr.  McGhie 
gave  an  illustrated  travelogue  of  his  trip 
through  to  the  West,  down  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  across  to  New  Orleans.  Dr. 
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Noble  Armstrong,  Med.  T6,  the  retiring 
president,  gave  a  report  of  the  activities 
of  the  branch  during  the  past  year.  The 
new  president  is  Dr.  J.  F.  Houston,  Med. 
T6,  and  the  secretary-treasurer  is  Mr. 
G.  S.  Otto,  Arts  T2. 

Niagara  Falls 

THE  Niagara  Peninsula  Branch  of 
Queen’s  University  Alumni  was 
very  graciously  entertained  at  the  home 
of  Mr.  J.  W.  Marshall,  851  River  Road, 
Thursday  evening,  November  28,  1929. 
About  twenty-five  members  were  pres¬ 
ent  and  a  resume  of  the  year’s  work  was 
gone  over,  followed  by  an  election  of  offi¬ 
cers  for  1930. 

Mr.  George  Care  foot,  Arts  ’04,  of  St. 
Catharines,  Hon.  President;  Mr.  John 
Hunter,  Sc.  ’23,  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y., 
President;  Miss  Carrie  Baker,  of  St. 
Catharines,  1st  Vice  President,  Miss  Jen¬ 
nie  L.  Brennan,  Arts  ’22,  of  Welland,  2nd 
Vice  President,  Mr.  Carl  D.  Hanniwell, 
Arts  ’28,  of  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer.  A  representative  execu¬ 


tive  from  each  of  the  following  cities  and 
towns  was  elected,  Niagara  Falls,  St. 
Catharines,  Thorold,  Port  Colborne, 
Ridgeway,  Welland,  Bridgeburg  and 
Chippawa. 

One  of  the  topics  discussed  was  a 
$4000  travelling  scholarship  Queen’s 
alumnae  are  inaugurating  for  women 
graduates,  to  enable  them  to  study  abroad. 

After  the  business  meeting  was  ad¬ 
journed,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Marshall  served 
lunch,  followed  by  bridge.  The  gather¬ 
ing  broke  up  after  a  hearty  vote  of  ap¬ 
preciation  was  extended  Mrs.  Marshall 
and  her  husband,  the  retiring  President 
of  the  Alumni  for  this  district. 

Montreal 

ON  the  evening  of  October  30  the 
Queen’s  alumnae  of  Montreal  met 
at  the  Queen’s  Hotel  for  a  dinner.  The 
speaker  of  the  evening  was  Mrs,  A.  R. 
McBain,  and  a  most  enjoyable  time  was 
held  by  the  members  and  friends  of  this 
enthusiastic  group. 
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Births 

Beatty — On  October  25,  to  Stanley  A. 
Beatty,  Arts  ’25,  and  Mrs.  Beatty,  a  son 
(James  Robert). 

Bennett — At  Spencerville,  Ont.,  on  Au¬ 
gust  19,  to  James  H.  Bennett,  and  Mrs.  Ben¬ 
nett  (Edna  Derbyshire),  Arts  ’22,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  (Felicity  Helen). 

Boyle — At  Windsor,  Ont.,  on  November 
18,  to  John  K.  Boyle,  and  Mrs.  Boyle  (Ma¬ 
rion  McFadyen),  Arts  ’23,  a  daughter. 

Brooks — At  Welland,  Ontario,  on  Novem¬ 
ber  11,  to  Allan  L.  Brooks,  Arts  T4,  and 
Mrs.  Brooks,  a  son. 

Campbell — At  Deseronto,  Ont.,  on  Octo¬ 
ber  12,  to  Archibald  D.  Campbell,  and  Mrs. 
Campbell  (Violet  Warren),  Arts  T5,  a 
daughter  (Mildred  Dorothy  Ann). 

Cochrane — At  Norwood,  Mass.,  on  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  to  W.  J.  Cochrane,  Med.  ’29,  and  Mrs. 
Cochrane,  a  daughter  (Verna  Jean). 

Diltz — At  the  Women’s  College  Hospital, 
Toronto,  on  October  26,  to  B.  C.  Diltz,  Arts 


’21,  and  Mrs.  Diltz,  a  son  (David  Alexan¬ 
der). 

Farlinger — At  the  Toronto  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  on  November  21,  to  A.  W.  Farlinger, 
Arts  ’27,  and  Mrs.  Farlinger  (Allie  M.  Pur¬ 
vis),  Arts  ’29,  a  son  (William  Alexander). 

Graham — On  September  20,  at  Moose  Jaw 
General  Hospital,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew 
Graham  (Isabelle  McDougall),  Arts  ’16, 
twin  girls  (Dorothy  Jane  and  Helen  Marga¬ 
ret). 

Harvey — In  May,  at  Vernon,  B.C.,  to  J. 
E.  Harvey  (Harve),  Med.  T9,  and  Mrs.  Har¬ 
vey,  a  son. 

McLeod — At  Edmonton,  Alberta,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  26,  to  Rev.  K.  C.  McLeod,  Arts  ’01, 
and  Mrs.  McLeod,  a  son. 

Pense — At  Binghampton,  N.Y.,  on  No¬ 
vember  29,  to  Arthur  Wilton  Pense,  Med. 
’23,  and  Mrs.  Pense,  a  daughter  (Cynthia 
May). 

Rinn — At  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Timmins,' 
Ont.,  on  September  23,  to  W.  R.  Rinn,  and 
Mrs.  Rinn  (Ruby  R.  Garbutt),  Arts  ’26,  a 
daughter  (Rosamond  Ann). 
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Wallace — On  October  15,  at  St.  Luke’s 
Hospital,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  to  Archer  M. 
Wallace,  Sc.  ’22,  and  Mrs.  Wallace,  a  son. 

Young — At  Moose  Jaw,  Sask.,  on  Novem¬ 
ber  27,  to  Hugh  Young,  Arts  and  Med.  T2, 
and  Mrs.  Young,  a  daughter. 

Marriages 

Black — In  Kingston,  on  November  9,  Mar¬ 
garet  Reid  Victoria  Black,  daughter  of  Rev. 
William  Black,  of  Kingston,  to  Colin  Samuel 
Johnston,  Sc.  ’23,  son  of  Mrs.  Johnston  and 
the  late  William  Johnston,  of  Ottawa. 

Chamberlin — At  the  Bishop’s  Palace,  Sher¬ 
brooke,  Quebec,  on  November  12,  Laura  Mc¬ 
Donald,  daughter  of  Mrs.  A.  MacDonald,  to 
Llewellyn  Chamberlin,  Sc.  ’23,  of  Montreal. 

Friend — On  October  22,  in  Olivet  Baptist 
Church,  New  Westminster,  B.C.,  Eveline 
Helen  Garrick,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Andrew  Garrick,  of  New  Westminster,  to 
Austin  G.  Friend,  Med.  ’24,  of  Seattle, 
Wash.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Friend, 
of  Kingston. 

Graham — At  St.  Mary  Abbot’s  Church, 
London,  England,  Winifred  Emily,  daughter 
of  Mrs.  C-  M.  Ware  and  the  late  Mr.  C.  M. 
Ware,  to  Dr.  Gerald  S.  Graham,  Arts  ’24, 
of  Grimsby,  Ont. 

Marsh — On  September  5,  at  Bowling 
Green,  Ohio,  Mildred  Grace  Bowman  to 
John  P.  Marsh,  Arts  15  (M.D.,  McGill).  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Marsh  reside  at  350  Eureka  Ave. 

S. E.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Matheson  —  In  September,  Carmel 
O’Reilly,  of  Kingston,  to  N.  J.  Matheson, 
Sc.  ’28,  of  Montreal. 

Nourse — At  Trinity  Memorial  Church, 
Montreal,  on  September  20,  Marion  Edith 
McGuiness  (Macdonald  ’17),  daughter  of 
the  late  Major  W.  A.  McGuiness  and  of 
Mrs.  McGuiness,  to  Hugh  Campbell  Boyd 
Nourse,  Science  ’14,  son  of  the  late  Mr.  A. 

T.  Nourse  and  of  Mrs.  Nourse,  formerly  of 
Sherbrooke,  Que. 

Ployart — At  Skagway,  Alaska,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  October  22,  Deborah  Paulson,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Paulson,  to  Claude 
Halliday  Ployart,  Med.  ’28,  of  Atlin,  B.C. 

Stewart — At  Main  Street  United  Church, 
Exeter,  Ont.,  on  August  31,  Varna  Allison 
Walker,  to  Harvey  A.  Stewart,  Arts  ’26. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  reside  at  46  Lake- 
shore  Boulevard,  New  Toronto,  Ont. 

Stevenson-Murray  —  In  Christ  Church 
Cathedral,  Vancouver,  on  December  7,  A. 
Romeyn  Stevenson,  Med.  ’24,  to  Elizabeth 
Carey  Murray,  of  Kingston,  Arts  ’27. 

Deaths 

Clark — In  Toronto,  on  December  3,  the 
death  occurred  of  Dr.  John  Murray  Clark, 
after  an  illness  of  nearly  two  years.  He 
was  born  seventy  years  ago  at  St.  Mary’s, 
Ont.,  and  from  the  collegiate  in  that  town 
entered  Toronto  University,  where  he  h.\d 
an  unusually  distinguished  academic  career. 
He  also  passed  through  Osgoode  Hall  and 


was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1886.  But  he  never 
lost  interest  in  scientific  things,  and  after 
teaching  physics  for  some  time  was  elected 
to  the  Senate  of  Toronto  University  in  1892. 
Later  he  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Ontario  Mining  Association  and  president 
of  the  Canadian  Institute.  Meanwhile  he 
had  distinguished  himself  in  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession,  was  appointed  K.t).  in  1889,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Canadian 
lawyers  to  plead  before  or  prepare  briefs 
for  the  Privy  Council.  He  was  also  an  au¬ 
thor  of  note  and  was  vice-president  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  Toronto  University. 
Throughout  his  long  illness  he  maintained 
his  erudite  and  influential  interest  in  impe¬ 
rial  affairs  and  in  the  development  of  North¬ 
ern  Ontario.  He  received  his  LL.D.  from 
Queen’s  in  1919.  He  is  survived  by  three 
daughters. 

Connor — On  November  3,  at  Ottawa,  the 
death  occurred  of  Miss  Jessie  Connor.  Jes¬ 
sie  Victoria  Connor  was  a  native  of  Kings¬ 
ton  and  passed  from  Kingston  Collegiate 
Institute  into  Queen’s,  where  she  graduated 

B. A.  in  1914.  Immediately  after  graduation 
she  entered  the  Civil  Service  and  was  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Department  of  Mines  at  Ot¬ 
tawa,  where  she  has  been  employed  con¬ 
stantly  since  that  time.  She  is  survived  by 
a  brother  and  two  sisters,  one  of  whom  is 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Swanson,  Arts  ’05,  of  Saska¬ 
toon. 

Duprau — In  Ottawa  on  Saturday,  Novem¬ 
ber  2,  occurred  the  death  of  C.  R.  Duprau 
after  an  illness  of  only  one  week.  Charles 
Robert  Duprau  was  bom  at  Morrisburg, 
Ont.,  in  1877,  son  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

C.  A.  Duprau.  He  attended  the  schools  of 
Morrisburg  and  the  Ottawa  Normal  School, 
equipping  himself  as  a  teacher.  He  then 
taught  for  several  years  at  Williamsburgh, 
Riverside,  and  Morrisburg,  where  he  be¬ 
came  principal.  He  then  went  to  Ottawa 
and  in  1923  became  principal  of  Wellington 
Street  School.  In  the  meantime  he  had 
graduated  from  Queen’s  in  1922  with  the 
degree  of  B.A.,  and  this  year  completed  his 
work  at  Toronto  for  his  B.Paed.  He  also 
held  an  inspector’s  certificate  and  was  ex¬ 
pected  shortly  to  be  promoted.  He  was 
also  active  in  the  Ontario  Male  Teachers’ 
Federation,  and  while  at  Queen’s  Summer 
School  had  been  an  active  leader  and  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Curtis  scholarship.  Mr.  Duprau  is 
survived  by  his  widow,  formerly  Miss  Etta 
Fitzpatrick,  one  son  and  two  daughters. 

Grimshaw — At  Fairview,  Alberta,  sudden¬ 
ly  on  November  7,  the  death  occurred  of 
Dr.  M.  E.  Grimshaw.  Matthew  Edward 
Grimshaw  was  born  on  Wolfe  Island  fifty- 
nine  years  ago,  the  son  of  William  Grim¬ 
shaw,  farmer.  He  entered  Queen’s  in  1901 
in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  and  four  years 
later  graduated  with  the  degree  M.D.,  C.M. 
During  1907-8  he  did  postgraduate  work  in 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  London,  returning 
with  his  licentiate  in  the  R-C.P.  &  S.  of 
Edinburgh  and  the  R.F.P.  &  S.  of  Glasgow. 
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He  first  practised  in  Fort  William,  and  then 
took  special  work  in  the  Mayo  Clinic  at  Ro¬ 
chester,  Minn.  Then  he  went  to  Innisfail, 
Alberta,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  War 
went  to  the  Peace  River  country,  practising 
at  Peace  River  Crossing.  His  health  forced 
him  to  go  into  the  C.  P.  R.  as  ship-surgeon, 
but  early  this  year  he  returned  to  the  North 
Country.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  for¬ 
merly  Miss  Doris  Fraser,  of  Winnipeg,  and 
two  children. 

Herridge — Suddenly  in  London,  England, 
on  November  17,  occurred  the  death  of  Very 
Rev.  Dr.  W.  T.  Herridge,  for  forty  years 
minister  of  St.  Andrew’s  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Ottawa.  Born  in  1857,  William 
Thomas  Herridge  was  a  native  of  Reading, 
England;  but  coming  to  Canada  in  infancy, 
he  received  his  education  in  this  country, 
at  Toronto  and  Montreal.  He  also  spent 
some  time  at  Edinburgh  University.  He 
is  principally  associated  with  his  church  in 
Ottawa,  and  was  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  1914-1915.  He  was  an  author, 
and  was  also  long  associated  with  the  Ac¬ 
tive  Militia  as  chaplain.  His  first  wife, 
Miss  Margaret  Duncan,  of  Bridge  of  Weir, 
Scotland,  mother  of  his  four  children,  pre¬ 
deceased  him.  Doctor  Herridge  was  mar¬ 
ried  again  in  London  to  Mrs.  Greene,  of 
Ottawa,  a  few  weeks  before  his  death.  He 
had  been  a  Trustee  of  the  University  since 
1892. 

Irwin — On  October  31,  at  Oswego,  N.Y., 
occurred  the  death  of  Dr.  Arthur  W.  Irwin, 
of  that  city.  Arthur  Irwin  was  bom  in 
Kingston  fifty-five  years  ago,  the  son  of 
the  late  Dr.  Chamberlain  A.  Irwin,  Med.  ’63, 
who  used  to  practice  at  the  corner  of  King 
and  William  streets,  a  corner  which  has 
almost  constantly  held  a  physician’s  resi¬ 
dence.  Arthur  Irwin  attended  Kingston  Col¬ 
legiate  whence  he  entered  Queen’s  Medical 
Faculty,  and  graduated  MD.,  C.M.,  in  1896. 
He  eventually  settled  in  Oswego  over 
twenty-five  years  ago  and  built  up  a  flour¬ 
ishing  practice,  which,  however,  he  had  to 
relinquish  three  years  ago  when  he  suffered 
a  paralytic  stroke.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  formerly  Miss  Emmett  of  Kingston, 
and  by  one  son  and  one  daughter. 

Robb — On  November  11  at  Toronto  oc¬ 
curred  the  death  of  Hon.  James  Robb,  Min¬ 
ister  of  Finance  for  Canada.  James  Alex¬ 
ander  Robb  was  born  in  Huntingdon,  Que., 
in  1859,  of  Scotch  descent,  and  at  an  early 
age  entered  business  in  Valleyfield,  where 
in  time  he  became  the  president  of  McDon¬ 
ald  and  Robb,  millers,  the  leading  industry 
of  the  city.  He  served  on  the  city  council, 
and  was  later  Mayor  for  four  years,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education 
from  1897  to  1923.  He  was  first  elected 
M.P.  for  Chateauguay-Huntingdon  in  1911, 
re-elected  in  1917,  opposing  the  Govern¬ 
ment  during  the  war,  and  became  chief 
opposition  whip.  On  the  Liberal  victory  of 
1921  he  was  given  the  post  of  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Commerce.  In  this  capacity  he 
went  to  Australia  to  improve  relations  be¬ 


tween  the  two  countries.  He  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Department  of  Immigration 
in  1923,  and  soon  became  acting  Minister  of 
Finance,  taking  over  that  portfolio  in  1925. 
His  work  as  Finance  Minister  and  as  inter¬ 
preter  of  the  different  elements  of  the  party 
to  each  other  had  much  to  do  with  the  Lib¬ 
eral  success  in  1926  after  which  he  reas¬ 
sumed  his  old  office.  He  was  twice  married, 
and  is  survived  by  his  widow,  formerly  Mrs. 
Mary  Elizabeth  Wattie.  Queen’s  conferred 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  upon  him  in  1927. 

Whitney — In  the  November  issue  of  the 
“Review”  we  recorded  the  death  of  Dr.  A. 
W.  “Whiting.”  This  was  written  in  error 
for  Dr.  A.  W.  Whitney.  The  name  was  taken 
from  an  inaccurate  item  sent  in  to  us  and 
was  inserted  incorrectly  before  we  discov¬ 
ered  that  it  was  Doctor  Whitney  who  had 
passed  away.  The  late  Doctor  Whitney 
was  well-known  in  Eastern  Ontario  before 
he  moved  to  Minnesota  nearly  forty  years 
ago.  Throughout  the  short  obituary  the 
name  “Whitney”  should  replace  that  of 
“Whiting.” 

Notes 

1881-1890 

Dr.  J.  C.  Connell,  Arts  ’84,  Med.  ’88, 
Honorary  Dean  of  Medicine,  is  chairman  of 
the  education  committee  of  the  Canadian 
Medical  Council. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Dixon,  Med.  ’90,  practises  in 
Burlington,  Iowa.  Dr.  Dixon  did  his  medi¬ 
cal  work  at  Queen’s  and  secured  his  surgery 
degree  from  Trinity,  Toronto.  He  prac¬ 
tised  one  year  at  Frankville  and  has  been 
at  Burlington  ever  since. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Fairfield,  Arts  ’87,  has  been 
practising  medicine  for  the  past  thirty- 
eight  years  at  Beamsville,  Ont.  He  received 
his  medical  degree  at  Trinity,  Toronto,  and 
did  postgraduate  work  in  London,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  Dublin  (Rotunda  Hospital). 

A.  G.  Farrell,  Arts  ’85,  has  been  judge  of 
the  District  Court  of  Saskatchewan  at  Re¬ 
gina,  since  1907.  He  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  Kingston  in  1888  after  being  articled  to 
the  late  G.  M.  Macdonnell,  K.C.  Until  1906 
he  practised  in  Smith’s  Falls,  where  he  was 
at  different  times  alderman,  mayor,  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  education.  He 
had  served  in  the  North-West  rebellion  with 
the  F.  W.  O.  R.  from  Kingston,  and  was 
senior  major  in  the  42nd  Regiment  on  leav- 
nig  Smith’s  Falls,  and  held  the  Colonial 
Officers’  Decoration  for  long  service.  He 
went  West  in  1906,  and  after  a  year’s  prac¬ 
tice  in  Moose  Jaw  was  appointed  to  the 
bench.  He  has  been  on  the  Senate  of  the 
University  of  Saskatchewan  since  its  or¬ 
ganization. 

Rev.  Dr.  Declan  Foley,  Med.  ’86,  Arts  ’07 
(M.A.,  D.P.H.,  Toronto),  is  now  rector  of  a 
Catholic  parish  at  Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

Dr.  D.  G.  Storms,  Med.  ’86,  has  practised 
on  Bay  Street,  Hamilton,  for  several  years, 
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and  is  one  of  the  leading  physicians  of  the 
city. 

1891-1900 

R.  W.  Alcombrack,  Arts  ’95,  has  recently 
been  conducting  a  private  school,  the  Hud¬ 
son  View  School,  on  142nd  Street,  New 
York,  in  association  with  his  wife,  formerly 
Miss  Etta  Adams,  of  Kingston.  Before 
1915  Mr.  Alcombrack  was  in  the  insurance 
business  in  New  York. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Bannister,  Arts  ’98  (D.Paed., 
Toronto),  has  been  principal  of  the  Peter- 
boro  Normal  School  since  last  September. 
He  was  inspector  of  schools  for  Timiska- 
ming,  Ontario,  for  three  years,  and  on  the 
normal  school  staff  at  North  Bay  for  nine 
years,  before  going  to  Peterboro. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  D.  Byrnes,  Arts  '98,  Theol.  ’01, 
D.D.  ’22,  has  retired  from  the  active  minis¬ 
try  of  the  United  Church,  and  resides  at 
Barrie,  Ont. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  R.  Fraser,  Arts  ’93,  D.D.  ;28, 
is  United  Church  minister  at  Dunbarton, 
Ont. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Grant,  Arts  ’94,  LL.D.  ;23, 
headmaster  of  Upper  Canada  College,  re¬ 
ceived  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Toronto 
on  the  recent  celebration  of  the  one  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary  of  U.  C.  C. 

Fred  Heap,  Arts  ’91,  of  Winnipeg,  was 
recently  appointed  K.C. 

F.  M.  Hugo,  Arts  ’92,  LL.B.  ’95,  attorney 
at  New  York,  N.Y.,  added  to  his  extensive 
political  experience  by  being  a  member  of 
the  American  Electoral  College  at  the 
last  presidential  election. 

1901-1910 

Alexander  Calhoun,  Arts  ’01,  has  for  the 
past  eighteen  years  been  librarian  of  the 
Calgary  Public  Library.  He  had  formerly 
taught  school  in  Fort  William,  Ont. 

Miss  Mary  Edith  Cowan,  Arts  ’09,  tutors 
in  matriculation  subjects  at  Wonderview, 
Ottawa,  a  school  for  students  over  sixteen 
who  cannot  attend  school  elsewhere.  It 
has  met  with  gratifying  success.  In  1921 
Miss  Cowan  took  a  trip  around  the  world. 
Since  1924  she  has  been  on  the  Ottawa 
School  Board,  and  last  year  was  secretary 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Home  and 
School  Associations,  an  organization  of 
which  she  is  largely  the  founder. 

D.  S.  Ellis,  Arts  ’08,  Sc.  TO,  has  been  pro¬ 
fessor  of  civil  engineering  of  Queen’s  for 
several  years.  He  served  with  distinction 
overseas,  winning  the  D.S.O.,  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  two  mentions  in  de¬ 
spatches.  He  is  D.L.S.,  O.L.S.,  and  a  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Civil  Engineering  from  Cornell.  He 
has  also  done  valuable  work  for  the  H.  E. 
P.  C.  of  Ontario  and  the  Niagara  Falls 
Power  Company,  and  has  been  in  private 
practice. 

Dr.  S.  O.  Eshoo,  Med.  ’02,  practises  in 
Ethelbert,  Man.,  mainly  among  Ukrainians, 
as  a  medical  missionary  of  the  United 
Church  of  Canada  which  has  a  hospital 
there.  After  postgraduate  work  at  Cleve¬ 


land  in  1903  Dr.  Eshoo  went  to  Persia, 
where  for  eighteen  years  he  was  with  the 
American  Mission  Hospital  at  Tabriz.  In 
1921  political  troubles  forced  him  to  leave 
Persia,  and  he  returned  to  Canada. 

Robert  Guy,  Arts  ’05,  is  now  head  of  his 
law  firm  in  Winnipeg — Guy,  Chappell,  and 
Turner. 

James  Fairlie,  Arts  ’05,  of  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Life  Insurance  Co.,  at  Springfield, 
Ill.,  is  now  Illinois  vice-president  of  the 
American  Life  Convention,  an  association 
of  approximately  150  legal-reserve  life  com¬ 
panies. 

Dr.  T.  B.  Foley,  Med.  ’03,  has  been  prac¬ 
tising  in  Boston  for  most  of  the  past  twenty 
years.  He  has  studied  in  Ireland,  England, 
and  Germany,  and  practised  in  West  Africa 
and  in  New  York  before  going  to  Boston. 

W.  E.  Hanna,  Arts  ’07,  has  been  teaching 
for  the  past  fifteen  years  in  Oakwood  Colle¬ 
giate,  Toronto.  He  had  formerly  been  at 
Ridley  College. 

A.  A.  Holland,  Sc.  ’08,  has  for  some  years 
been  a  consulting  engineer  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  New  York. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Lingwood,  Educ.  ’08,  D.Paed. 
T3,  has  been  at  Lakefield,  Ont.,  for  several 
years.  He  reports  it  as  a  village  with  sev¬ 
eral  Queen’s  gradautes  and  some  students 
(who  are  always  talking  football),  whereas 
ten  years  ago  Queen’s  was  hardly  heard  of 
there. 

A.  L.  S.  Mills,  Arts  TO,  has  for  several 
years  been  a  prominent  stock-broker  of 
Montreal.  He  is  also  a  graduate  of  Oxford, 
and  a  B.C.L.  of  McGill.  He  won  the  D.S.O. 
at  Vimy  Ridge,  and  is  now  Lieutenant-Col¬ 
onel,  commanding  1st  Bn.,  Royal  Highland¬ 
ers  of  Canada. 

Dr.  C.  T.  C.  Nurse,  Med.  ’08,  has  been 
practising  for  the  past  seven  years  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  He  returned  to  his  home  in  Brit¬ 
ish  Guiana  for  a  year  after  graduation,  and 
then  practised  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  for 
thirteen  years. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Salmon,  Med.  ’09,  formerly  prac¬ 
tising  at  May  Pen,  Jamaica,  is  now  at  155 
Orange  St.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

J.  Sears,  Sc.  ’05,  has  been  with  the  On¬ 
tario  Department  of  Public  Highways  since 
1922,  and  is  situated  at  Ottawa.  During  the 
war  he  was  with  the  imperial  Ministry  of 
Munitions. 

B.  L.  Simpson,  Arts  ’03,  former  star  half¬ 
back  for  Queen’s  and  Hamilton  Tigers,  pre¬ 
sented  the  cup  to  the  best  all-round  player 
in  the  “Big  Four”  at  the  final  game  be¬ 
tween  Tigers  and  Argos  in  Hamilton. 

J.  N.  Stanley,  Arts  ’01,  Sc.  ’05,  is  now 
superintendent  and  resident  engineer  for 
the  Alexander  Power  Development  of  the 
H.  E.  P.  C.  at  Hydro,  Ont. 

Rev.  B.  W.  Thompson,  Arts  ’08,  has 
moved  to  80  Askin  Street,  London,  Ont. 

1911-1920 

Dr.  S.  M.  Asselstine,  Med.  T3,  has  prac¬ 
tised  in  Windsor,  Ont.,  since  1921,  and  is 
pathologist  to  the  Metropolitan  General  and 
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the  Salvation  Army  hospitals  in  that  city. 
He  was  on  the  staff  of  the  University  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  and  did  postgraduate  work  in 
England  after  the  armistice. 

Dr.  P.  M.  Baldwin,  Arts  ’13  (Ph.D.,  Calif.), 
is  dean  of  the  School  of  General  Science 
and  professor  of  history  at  the  New  Mexico 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical  Arts, 
State  College,  N.M. 

Dr.  I.  G.  Barber,  Arts  ’16,  is  assistant  su¬ 


perintendent  of  manufacturing  development 
for  the  Western  Electric  Co.,  at  Chicago. 
He  received  his  doctorate  from  Chicago  in 
1920  and  has  been  with  the  Western  Elec¬ 
tric  for  nine  years.  He  has  one  hundred 
engineers  and  two  hundred  shop  people  in 
his  organization. 

H.  C.  Barlow,  Arts  ’20,  of  the  Deloro 
Smelting  and  Refining  Co.,  has  gone  to  their 
research  laboratories,  at  Welland,  Ont. 


When  a  cigarette  becomes  as  popular 
as  Turret,  you  can  depend  on  its 
quality  being  exactly  right . . .  always. 

TURRET 
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Mild  and  Fragrant 


Save  the  valuable 
“POKER  HANDS” 
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A.  G.  Barrett,  Sc.  ’16,  is  chief  engineer 
for  the  Canadian  Johns-Manville  Co.,  at  As¬ 
bestos,  Que. 

Dr.  Donald  Black,  Med.  T4,  has  practised 
for  the  past  ten  years  at  Port  Angeles, 
Wash  He  had  formerly  been  in  Victoria, 

B.C. 

G.  L.  Brackenbury,  Arts  T8,  has  taught 
for  the  past  ten  years  in  Wingham  High 
School. 

M.  C.  Brokenshire,  Arts  ’19,  has  been 
teaching  for  some  years  in  Jarvis  Colle¬ 
giate,  Toronto.  He  is  a  B.Paed.  of  Toronto 
and  received  his  M.A.  from  Columbia  in 
1929. 

M.  R.  Byron,  Sc.  ’19,  is  now  vice-president 
of  Peabody  &  Co.,  bankers,  of  Chicago.  He 
is  also  officer  of  several  other  trust,  con¬ 
struction,  and  gas  companies. 

A.  D.  Carmichael,  Sc.  T4,  was  for  thir¬ 
teen  years  mine  superintendent  with  the 
Mond  Nickel  Co.,  and  for  the  past  year  shift 
boss  with  the  International  Nickel  Co.  at 
the  Wood  Mine,  Sudbury. 

L.  R.  Cumming,  Arts  T6,  is  barrister  at 
Windsor,  Ont. 

Miss  Viola  M.  Davidson,  Arts  ’18  (M.A., 
Toronto),  has  been  teaching  for  the  past 
ten  years  in  Toronto,  and  is  now  with  the 
Central  High  School  of  Commerce.  She  has 
also  done  considerable  research  in  biology. 

E.  J.  Dempsey,  Arts  ’17,  has  been  with 
Imperial  Rattan  Co.,  furniture  manufactur¬ 
ers,  at  Stratford,  Ont.,  since  1920.  He 
served  overseas  for  three  years. 

Dr.  T.  F.  Draper,  Med.  ’20,  practises  at 
Queen’s  Village,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

K.  F.  Ettinger,  Arts  T3,  has  been  teach¬ 
ing  in  Hamilton  for  the  past  ten  years.  He 
served  for  three  years  in  the  R  .C.  E.,  and 
is  a  writer  of  short  stories. 

Murray  Fisher,  Arts  T3,  is  now  legisla¬ 
tive  counsel  for  the  Government  of  Mani¬ 
toba.  Mrs.  Fisher  was  Mabel  Scholes,  Arts 
’13. 

Dr.  H.  R.  Fleming,  Arts  T6,  Med.  ’22,  is 
practising  in  Humboldt,  Sask. 

Dr.  C.  D.  Gallagher,  Med.  T7,  is  practis¬ 
ing  in  Utica,  N.Y. 

A.  R.  Garrett,  Arts  T8,  Sc.  ’20,  is  with 
the  Canadian  Consolidated  Felt  Co.,  at 
Kitchener,  Ont. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Hale,  Arts  ’15,  has  retired 
from  teaching,  and  now  resides  in  Ganan- 
oque. 

W.  D.  Harding,  Sc.  ’12,  who  has  been  in 
business  in  Toronto  for  the  past  few  years, 
is  back  at  Queen’s  this  session  taking  the 
Miller  postgraduate  course  in  geology. 

H.  W.  Harkness,  Sc.  ’13,  Arts  ’15,  former¬ 
ly  professor  at  Cheeloo  University,  Shan¬ 
tung,  China,  is  now  demonstrator  at  McGill 
and  part-time  instructor  at  Lower  Canada 
College.  He  received  his  master’s  degree 
from  McGill  in  1929  and  has  contributed 
papers  to  the  R.  S.  C. 

Miss  Winnifred  Hay,  Arts  T9,  last  year’s 
genial  and  active  honorary  president  of  the 
Niagara  Peninsula  branch  of  the  Alumni 
Association,  attended  the  reunion  in  Octo¬ 


ber.  She  has  been  teaching  at  Stamford 
High  School  for  the  past  seven  years. 

Dr.  A.  G.  Howson,  Med.  ’15,  practises  in 
Peterboro,  Ont.  He  served  overseas  for 
four  years  and  remained  in  London  for  five 
years  after  the  armistice. 

C.  E.  Jamieson,  Arts  T4,  formerly  of 
Peterboro,  is  now  principal  of  the  colle¬ 
giate  institute  and  vocational  school  at  Na- 
panee. 

F.  E.  Kerr,  Arts  T3,  has  been  teaching 
in  Peterboro  ever  since  graduation.  He  is 
now  in  the  Prince  of  Wales  School  there, 
one  of  the  finest  public  schools  in  the  pro¬ 
vince. 

J.  H.  Knowles,  Arts  ’15,  teaches  in  Au¬ 
rora  High  School. 

Nelson  Latour,  Arts  T7,  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  at  Regina,  has  recently 
adopted  the  name  N.  L.  Reid,  by  which  he 
wishes  to  be  known  in  future. 

Dr.  Arch.  McCausland,  Med.  T4,  of  Rock- 
wood  Hospital,  attended  the  Ninth  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  of  Psychiatry  at  New 
Haven,  in  September. 

J.  C.  Macfarlane,  Arts  ’ll,  is  general 
counsel  for  the  Canadian  General  Electric, 
at  Toronto.  He  is  also  president  of  the 
Daylite  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Guelph,  and 
of  the  Canadian  Photophone,  Ltd.,  of  To¬ 
ronto;  and  is  director  of  Canadian  Loco 
Lamps,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  and  director  and 
secretary-treasurer  of  Canadian  Radio  Pa¬ 
tents,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

Dr.  A.  J.  McIntyre,  Arts  T4,  Med.  ’19, 
practises  at  Elgin,  Man.  He  has  been  coro¬ 
ner  in  both  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba. 

W.  K.  Macnee,  Sc.  T2,  has  for  the  past 
six  years  been  engaged  in  the  real  estate 
and  general  insurance  business  at  Kingston. 

N.  C.  Macphee,  Arts  T9,  is  with  the  Auto 
Specialties  Manufacturing  Co.,  at  Saint  Jos- 
seph,  Mich. 

MacKay  Meikle,  Sc.  T2,  for  several  years 
with  the  Hull  Electric  Co.,  is  now  mining 
inspector  for  the  Dominion  Government  at 
The  Pas,  Man. 

Peter  Muir,  Arts  ’20,  has  been  transferred 
from  the  Riverdale  to  the  Jarvis  Collegiate, 
Toronto,  as  head  of  the  chemistry  depart¬ 
ment. 

J.  L.  Murray,  Arts  T9  (B.Paed.,  Toronto), 
has  been  for  the  past  year  organizing  sec¬ 
retary  for  the  Athletic  Commission  of  On¬ 
tario.  He  had  formerly  taught  in  Toronto 
and  Napanee,  and  for  three  years  in 
Smyrna,  Turkey. 

Rev.  R.  S.  Rayson,  Arts  T7,  is  assistant 
priest  of  St.  Thomas  Church,  Toronto,  and 
chaplain  of  Grace  Hospital  in  that  city. 

Dr.  K.  M.  Shorey,  Med.  T6,  is  now  prac¬ 
tising  in  Fordwich,  Ont.  He  spent  five 
y  ars  in  Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue  before  enter¬ 
ing  on  private  practice. 

W-  A.  Spence,  Sc.  ’17,  of  the  Dominion 
Explorers’  service,  was  one  of  the  two 
pilots  with  Captain  Blanchet  in  the  search 
for  the  McAlpine  party  in  the  Arctic. 

James  Stitt,  Arts  T4,  is  head  of  the  law 
firm  of  Stitt  and  Mills,  Winnipeg,  and  sec- 
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retary  of  the  Winnipeg  branch  of  the  Asso- 
ication.  He  also  finds  time  for  poetry. 

Maj.  J.  V.  Williams,  Med.  T5,  returned 
from  a  year’s  work  in  England,  and  is  now 
medical  officer  for  M.  D.  No.  3,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Kingston. 

1921-1929 

G.  R.  Allan,  Arts  ’28,  is  this  year  teach¬ 
ing  at  Delta  Collegiate,  in  Hamilton. 

H.  J.  Armstrong,  Arts  ’25  (Com.),  for¬ 
merly  at  Oshawa,  is  now  at  Western  High 
School  of  Commerce,  in  Toronto. 

W.  E.  Barker,  Arts  ’28,  is  on  research 
work  in  chemistry  proceeding  to  the  degree 
of  Fh.D.  at  McGill. 

J.  M.  Baxter,  Arts  ’27,  is  this  year  attend¬ 
ing  0.  C.  E. 


Hon.  R.  B.  Bennett,  LL.D.  ’26,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Canadian  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

I.  W.  Boyd,  Sc.  ’24,  has  left  the  Ingersoll- 
Rand,  and  is  with  the  Siscoe  Gold  Mines, 
Siscoe  Island,  via  Amos,  Que. 

C.  E.  Bulmer,  Sc.  ’22,  is  lecturer  in  me¬ 
chanical  engineering  at  Hamilton  Techni¬ 
cal  Institute,  where  he  has  taught  for  the 
past  five  years.  He  had  formerly  been  two 
years  with  the  Canadian  General  Motors. 

W.  H.  Birchard,  Sc.  ’23,  is  now  chief 
chemist  with  the  fibre  products  department 
of  the  U.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  in  charge  of  control 
development  work. 

J.  G.  Burley,  Sc.  ’26,  who  has  been  with 
the  Canadian  General  Electric  and  the  H.  E. 


BOILERS,  STOKERS,  PUMPS 

ACCESSORIES 


Babcock- Wilcox  &  Goldie-McCulloch  Limited 

Head  Office  and  Works: — GALT,  CANADA 

Also  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Toronto,  Ottawa,  New  Glasgow  and  Vancouver. 


New  Canadiana  of  Note 


BUILDERS  OF  THE  WEST. 

Edited  by  Judge  F.  W.  Howay. 

Tells  in  a  series  of  graphic  chapters, 
contributed  by  well-known  writers, 
the  story  of  the  master  builders  of 
Western  Canada.  Illustrated  by 
C.  W.  Jefferys  and  John  Innes.  $2.00 

TOWN  HALL  TO-NIGHT. 

By  Walter  McRaye. 

The  author,  perhaps  the  foremost 
Canadian  raconteur,  tells  the  story 
of  his  appearances  on  concert  and 
lecture  platforms  in  Canada,  United 
States,  and  England  during  the  last 
thirty  years.  $2.50. 


A  HATCHET-MARK  IN  DUPLI¬ 
CATE. 

By  A.  C.  Garrioch. 

Adventures  and  experiences  as  pio¬ 
neer,  missionary  and  explorer  in  the 
Canadian  west  for  three-quarters  of 
a  century.  $2.00. 

THE  AMBER  RIDERS. 

By  Annie  Charlotte  Dalton. 
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P.  C.  of  Ontario  since  graduation,  is  now 
assistant  wire  relations  engineer  with  the 
Bell  Telephone  Co.,  at  Toronto. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Bush,  Med.  ’22,  is  practising 
in  Rochester,  N.Y. 

B.  C.  Butler,  Arts  ’27,  Com.  ’28,  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Java  as  assistant  Canadian 
Government  Trade  Commissioner.  His  post 
office  address  is  P.  0.  Box  84,  Batavia. 

Dr.  H.  G.  Carleton,  Arts  ’23,  Med.  ’26, 
practises  at  Norwood,  Ont. 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Carmichael,  Arts  ’28, 
is  this  year  attending  the  0.  C.  E.  at  To¬ 
ronto. 

Dr.  H.  T.  Carmichael,  Med.  ’23,  of  the 
Mayo  Clinic,  Rochester,  Minn.,  is  tempora¬ 
rily  doing  research  work  in  neuro-anatomy 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Dr.  L.  B.  Carruthers,  Arts  ’26,  Med.  ’28,  is 
now  instructing  in  Cornell  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  hygiene  and  preventive  medicine, 
and  is  assistant  medical  adviser  to  men. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Chambers,  Med.  ’28,  has  left 
the  General  Hospital  at  Montreal  to  prac¬ 
tise  at  Grand  Falls,  N.Y. 

J.  E.  Clark,  Sc.  ’28,  after  one  year  with 
the  Canadian  General  Electric  at  Peterboro 
and  Toronto,  last  May  joined  the  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.  at  Kingston  as  field  engineer. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Claxton,  Arts  ’23,  has  resigned 
from  Asbury  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  Watertown  to  become  assistant  at  the 
First  Congregational  Church  in  Detroit. 

A.  G.  Clement,  Sc.  ’26,  of  the  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.,  has  been  transferred  from  Mont¬ 
real  to  Ottawa. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Cochrane,  Med.  ’29,  is  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  at  Wrentham. 

Miss  Georgina  Conklin,  Arts  ’26,  former¬ 
ly  in  business  in  Chicago  and  Toronto,  now 
resides  in  Brockville. 

D.  A.  Cooper,  Arts  ’28,  who  last  year 
attended  O.  C.  E.,  is  lecturing  in  mathe¬ 
matics  at  the  University. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Coverdale,  LL.D.  ’22,  of  the 
Canada  Steamship  Lines,  and  ex-Rector  of 
the  University,  has  added  to  his  multifari¬ 
ous  duties  during  the  past  year  by  being 
appointed  director  of  the  Montreal  Trust 
Co.,  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Sea¬ 
board  Air  Line  Railway  Co. 

Dr.  N.  M.  Craig,  Med.  ’23  (M.R.C.S.,  Eng., 
L.R.C.P.,  Lond.),  is  practising  at  Fergus, 
Ont. 

Austin  Cross,  Arts  ’23,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  “Montreal  Star.” 

H.  F.  Cross,  Arts  ’22,  formerly  at  Har¬ 
vard,  and  last  year  acting  professor  of  his¬ 
tory  at  Acadia,  is  now  attending  the  Divin¬ 
ity  School  at  King’s  College,  Halifax,  with 
intent  to  proceed  to  Holy  Orders. 

Miss  Reta  Davidson,  Arts  ’26  (Com.),  has 
for  the  past  two  years  been  teaching  in  the 
Eastern  High  School  of  Commerce  in  To¬ 
ronto. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Davies,  Med.  ’23,  has  been  prac¬ 
tising  for  the  past  five  years  at  Huntsville, 
Ont.  He  did  his  interne  work  at  Nassau 
Hospital,  Long  Island. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Edwards,  Arts  ’26,  com¬ 
pleted  her  nursing  training  in  September, 
and  is  now  engaged  in  private  duty  nurs¬ 
ing. 

H.  J.  Edwards,  Sc.  ’24,  has  been  with  the 
H.  E.  P.  C.  of  Ontario  since  graduation, 
and  is  now  assistant  manager  of  the  Osha- 
wa  system. 

Rev.  D.  K.  Faris,  Arts  ’21,  is  now  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Wuan,  Honan,  North  China,  where 
he  is  missionary  of  the  United  Church  of 
Canada. 

J.  R.  G.  Foot,  Sc.  ’28,  after  spending  a 
year  with  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  in 
the  U.  S.  A.,  is  now  with  Aluminum  (VI) 
Ltd.,  at  Montreal. 

F.  W.  Fredenburg,  Arts  ’25  (Com.),  has 
for  the  past  year  been  vice-president  and 
manager  of  the  Lynn  Sportswear,  Ltd.,  in 
Toronto,  as  well  as  doing  some  outside  ac¬ 
counting  work. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Gardiner,  Arts  ’26,  received  his 
Ph.D.  at  Princeton,  and  is  now  research 
chemist  with  Comstock  and  Westcott,  Inc., 
research  engineers  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 

William  Gathercole,  Sc.  ’27,  has  left  the 
East  Angus  mill  of  the  Brompton  Power 
and  Paper  Co.  and  is  now  in  Montreal  with 
the  Canada  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Dr.  J.  J.  George,  Med.  ’27,  of  Detroit,  has 
passed  his  Michigan  State  examination. 

J.  C.  Gibson,  Sc.  ’23,  who  has  been  for 
some  years  with  the  Tropical  Oil  Co.  in 
Colombia,  is  now  on  extended  leave  to  Can¬ 
ada. 

J.  T.  Gow,  Arts  ’22,  is  with  Blake,  Lash, 
Anglin,  and  Cassels,  barristers,  of  Toronto. 

W.  J.  Graham,  Sc.  ’23,  is  with  the  Teck- 
Hughes  Gold  Mine  at  Kirkland  Lake,  Ont. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Hannah,  Arts  ’26,  Med.  ’28,  is 
engaged  in  postgraduate  medical  work  in 
Scotland.  His  address  is  48  London  St., 
Edinburgh. 

W.  M.  Herron,  Arts  ’29,  is  assisting  in 
chemistry  at  the  University  this  year. 

Miss  Mary  Hickey,  Arts  ’27  (Com.),  is 
now  in  training  for  nursing  in  New  York. 

J.  W.  Holden,  Sc.  ’27,  was  again  at  Bis- 
ley  in  the  summer  of  1929,  returning  in 
September  to  resume  his  position  as  head  of 
the  oil-engine  and  pulp  and  paper  machin¬ 
ery  departments  of  the  Canadian  Ingersoll- 
Rand,  at  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

Dr.  C.  Y.  Hopkins,  Arts  ’24,  has  received 
his  Ph.D.  in  organic  chemistry  at  New  York 
University.  Dr.  Hopkins  after  leaving 
Queen’s  studied  for  a  year  at  Northwestern 
on  a  Chicago  fellowship  and  completed  his 
work  in  New  York  on  a  Parke-Davis  fellow¬ 
ship. 

J.  C.  Ingram,  Arts  ’28,  is  with  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Bank  of  Commerce,  at  Prince  Albert, 
Sask. 

L.  F.  Kindle,  Arts  ’26,  who  has  been 
teaching  at  Rutgers,  is  this  year  continuing 
his  postgraduate  work  at  Princeton. 

Miss  Mary  Kirkland,  Arts  ’26,  is  teaching 
in  the  Kennedy  Collegiate,  Windsor,  Ont. 

A.  C.  Knapp,  Sc.  ’27,  who  for  the  past 
two  years  has  been  on  the  engineering  staff 
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^tuitents* 
STraurl  Club 


193  0 

Three  special  all-Canadian  tours  with 
Canadian  professors  and 
hostesses. 

All  include  Oberammergau  Passion 
Play,  the  Rhine,  Rhone  Val¬ 
ley  glacier,  Austria,  Italy, 
Paris,  and  long  British  tour. 

Specially  arranged  to  avoid  hurry — 
no  night  travel. 

Also  80  other  tours  to  suit 
all  pockets. 


For  the  first  time  with  an 
Organizer  at  Queen’s. 

H.  M.  THOMAS,  Arts  '15  &  '20 

312  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE,  KINGSTON,  ONTARIO 
WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION 


Royal  Securities 
Investment  Service 

Royal  securities  corpora¬ 
tion  maintains  offices  or  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  important  cities 
throughout  Canada,  as  well  as  in  New¬ 
foundland,  New  York,  and  London. 

This  extensive  organization  has  been 
built  up  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  in  which  period  we  have  been 
associated  with  the  original  financing 
of  a  large  number  of  successful  under¬ 
takings  in  Canada  and  abroad,  includ¬ 
ing  hydro-electric  power,  telephone, 
tramway,  pulp  and  paper,  cement,  iron, 
steel,  coal,  grain  and  other  industries 
and  utilities.  In  addition  we  deal  in 
government  and  municipal  bonds. 

The  experience  and  facilities  of  this 
organization  are  at  your  service  when 
you  wish  to  buy,  sell,  or  obtain  infor¬ 
mation  upon  investment  securities. 

Royal  Securities  Corporation 

Limited 

244  St.  James  Street,  Montreal 

Offices  in  Every  Province  of  Canada. 


Canadian  Government 

Provincial,  Municipal 

and 

Corporation  Securities 


R.  A.  Daly  &  Co. 

LIMITED 

80  KING  STREET  WEST 

TORONTO 

R.  A.  DALY,  Member 
Toronto  Stock  Exchange 
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of  the  Carborundum  Co.  at  Niagara  Falls, 
N.Y.,  is  now  at  Shawinigan  Falls,  Que.,  in 
charge  of  the  construction  of  a  new  furnace 
building  for  the  Canadian  Carborundum 
Co.,  Ltd. 

H.  J.  Kurtz,  Sc.  ’26,  who  returned  from 
Colombia  .several  months  ago,  is  now  loca¬ 
tion  and  construction  engineer  on  railroad 
for  the  Timber  Products  Co.,  at  Toronto. 

Dr.  L.  H.  Leggett,  Med.  ’24,  has  returned 
from  the  old  country  with  his  F.R.C.S. 
(Edin.),  and  has  resumed  his  practise  at 
Guelph,  where  in  his  absence  Dr.  S.  W. 
Houston,  Med.  ’24,  had  been  locum  tenens. 

J.  G.  L.  McCrea,  Sc.  ’23,  is  geologist  and 
chief  exploration  engineer  for  the  Dome 
Mines,  Ltd. 

Dr.  G.  Y.  McDonald,  Med.  ’28,  spent  the 
past  year  as  interne  at  St.  John’s  Hospital, 
Brooklyn. 

W.  L.  McDougall,  Arts  ’28  (Com.),  of  the 
Canadian  Power  and  Paper  Co.,  has  been 
transferred  from  Pembroke,  Ont.,  to  Grand 
Mere,  Que. 

Miss  Rena  McDowell,  Arts  ’28,  is  now  re¬ 
siding  at  Arthur,  Ont. 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Arts  ’24,  Canadian 
Government  Trade  Commissioner  at  The 
Hague,  spent  several  weeks  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces  before  proceeding  to  Vancouver, 

B.C.  He  will  be  in  Canada  for  several 
weeks  before  returning  to  Holland. 

Mrs.  D.  R.  MacLeod  (Sarah  D.  Roberts), 
Arts  ’25,  has  resided  in  Erie,  Pa.,  for  the 
past  year.  She  taught  in  Napanee  Colle¬ 
giate  for  twro  years  before  her  marriage. 

Dr.  P.  A.  McLeod,  Arts  ’21,  Med.  ’26,  has 
resumed  his  practice  in  Kingston  and  his 
position  as  clinical  assistant  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  was  recently  confined  to  hospital 
for  a  short  time  after  a  hunting  accident. 

A.  S.  McNab,  Arts  ’27,  Com.  ’28,  is  with 
the  Canadian  Power  and  Paper  Co.,  at 
Casey,  Que. 

R.  M.  McNaughton,  Arts  ’22,  formerly 
teaching  at  Newmarket,  is  now  on  the  staff 
of  Malvern  Collegiate,  Toronto. 

A.  W.  McNeill,  Sc.  ’28,  is  surveyor  at  the 
Creighton  Mine. 

\V.  F.  Mainguy,  Sc.  ’28,  is  electrical  engi¬ 
neer  with  the  Power  Engineering  Co.,  at 
Montreal. 

Miss  Ross  Malcolm,  Arts  ’25,  has  left  the 
Mines  Branch  at  Ottawa,  and  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  library  for  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce  in  the  West  Block. 

T.  S.  Mathieson,  Sc.  ’26,  is  now  draftsman 
with  the  Alcoa  Power  Co.,  at  Arvida,  Que. 

Miss  Nancy  M.  A.  Miller,  Arts  ’24,  re¬ 
sides  at  21  Howland  Av'e.,  Toronto. 

H.  S.  Moffatt,  Sc.  ’28,  is  on  the  staff  of 
the  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  at  Windsor,  Ont. 

Dr.  A.  N.  Morphy,  Med.  ’26,  formerly  at 
the  Ontario  Hospital  in  Toronto,  is  now  at 
Richards  Landing,  Ont. 

N.  A.  Morrison,  Sc.  ’23,  of  New  York,  has 
called  attention  to  the  fact,  that  although 
Sc.  ’33,  this  year’s  freshman  class,  numbers 
180,  it  by  no  means  sets  a  record  for  a  Sci¬ 
ence  year  in  size,  since  the  famous  Sc.  ’23 


numbered  no  less  than  211  on  their  first 
registrar*- 

Don  1  ts  ’  24,  who  was  with  Price 

Bros,  i  )na,  Que.,  for  some  months, 

last  sf  led  the  staff  of  the  Canada 

Gypsu  Jabastine  Co.,  Paris,  Ont.  He 

is  a  t  of  Massachusetts  Tech. 

C.  e.  Sc.  ’28,  who  was  last  year  as- 

sistii  ^he  metallurgical  department  of 

the  '  sity,  has  gone  to  the  Internation¬ 
al  N  plant  at  Port  Colborne. 

Mis  Mabel  O’Brian,  Arts  ’21  has  recov¬ 
ered  her  health  and  is  teaching  again  at 
Simcoe,  Ont. 

Herbert  Parliment,  Sc.  ’29,  has  taken  a 
position  on  the  engineering  staff  of  the  Mc¬ 
Intyre  Mine,  at  Schumacher,  Ont. 

Miss  Adalene  Paul,  Arts  ’28,  resides  at 
25  Laws  St.,  Toronto. 

G.  M.  Pelton,  Arts  ’28,  is  in  the  adjust¬ 
ment  bureau  of  Edwards  and  Angas,  at  To¬ 
ronto. 

S.  V.  Per**y,  Arts  ’23,  secretary  of  the 
Pittsburgh  oranch,  and  Mrs.  Perry  (Hazel 
Bigford),  Arts  ’22,  were  recently  bereaved 
by  the  death  of  their  two-year-old  son,  John. 

W.  R,  Pharaoh,  Arts  ’24,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  principal  of  Wellington  Street 
School,  Ottawa,  in  place  of  the  late  C.  R. 
Duprau,  Arts  ’22. 

A.  C.  Plewes,  Sc.  ’29,  is  teaching  in  Re¬ 
gina  College,  Regina,  Sask. 

J.  D.  Ralph,  Arts  ’24,  is  on  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  from  the  University  of  Western  On¬ 
tario  and  is  taking  Ph.D.  work  in  classics 
at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

S.  D.  Rendall,  Arts  ’24,  is  now  assistant 
principal  and  teacher  of  classics  at  Brant¬ 
ford  Collegiate  Institute. 

D.  J.  Rankin,  Arts  ’24,  was  called  to  the 
Ontario  Bar  in  November.  He  is  with  the 
firm  of  King  and  Reynolds  in  Kingston. 

Miss  Mary  Reid,  Arts  ’27,  is  in  the  Mines 
Branch  library  in  Ottawa. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Richardson,  Arts  ’22,  Med.  ’24, 
practises  at  Amenia,  N.Y. 

D.  R.  Roughton,  Sc.  ’22,  has  been  for  the 
past  few  years  with  the  Mutual  Life  As¬ 
surance  Co.  of  Canada,  in  Kingston. 

H.  J.  Rowley,  Sc.  ’20,  recently  received 
the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  McGill. 

C.  A.  Rystogi,  Sc.  ’26,  is  head  of  the  re¬ 
frigerator  test  with  the  General  Electric 
Co.,  at  Shenectady,  N.Y. 

H.  E.  Salton,  Sc.  ’23,  formerly  with  Inger- 
soll-Rand  at  Madrid,  is  now  stationed  in 
Lisbon,  Portugal. 

Miss  Jessie  M.  Scott,  Arts  ’24,  formerly 
at  North  Bay,  is  now  at  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

W.  A.  Shaw,  Sc.  ’21,  resides  at  Windsor, 
Ont. 

J.  L.  Shearer,  Sc.  ’28,  is  now  employed  in 
the  sewer  department  of  the  city  engineer¬ 
ing  office  in  Vancouver.  He  had  formerly 
been  doing  concrete  inspecting  and  testing 
at  the  Ghost  River  Project  of  the  Calgary 
Power  Co. 

Miss  Jean  A.  Simmie,  Arts  ’28,  formerly 
of  Clavering,  Ont.,  has  been  teaching  for 
the  past  year  in  Cobourg  Collegiate. 
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"THE  VVESTOR” 

A  magazine  foi.  ^ople  who  investigate  before  they 
invest.  Published  in  the  interests  of  sound  investment 
practice  and  sent  gratis  to  interested  inquirers.  Write  for 
specimen  copy  to-day. 

McLEOD,  YOUNG,  WEIR  &  CO.,  LIMITED 

Investment  Bankers 

Head  Office:  Metropolitan  Building,  Toronto. 

Branches  at:  Montreal,  Ottawa,  London,  Hamilton  and 
New  York. 


An  Age  of  Big  Machines 

and  Important  Accomplishments 


WHEN  nature’s  most  potent  forces — electricity,  steam,  and 
compressed  air — were  harnessed  to  do  man’s  bidding,  civi¬ 
lization  entered  upon  a  new  era,  and  industry  rapidly  expanded 
to  its  present  amazing  proportions. 

On  all  sides,  one  sees  machines  compared  with  which  human 
strength  is  puny — machines  that  place  in  the  hands  of  one  man 
the  power  and  capabilities  of  a  thousand. 

And  on  all  sides,  one  sees  the  names  of  Ingersoll-Rand  and 
Cameron — concrete  evidence  of  the  popularity,  efficiency,  and  de¬ 
pendability  of  the  products  bearing  them. 


CANADIAN  INGERSOLL-RAND  COMPANY  LIMITED 

10  Phillips  Square,  Montreal,  Canada  29-J-17 
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Miss  Mabel  K.  Simpson,  Arts  ’25,  who  has 
been  teaching  at  Grand  Mere,  Que.,  for  some 
time,  spent  last  summer  in  South  America. 

H.  H.  Snyder,  Sc.  ’25,  has  left  the  Royal 
Trust  Co.,  and  is  now  with  A.  F.  Byers  and 
Co.,  Montreal,  on  construction  work. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Stephen,  Arts  ’25,  Med.  ’27,  is 
practising  at  Silver  Centre,  Ont. 

J.  G.  A.  Stevenson,  Sc.  ’28,  is  now  at 
Sterling  Mine,  British  Metals  Corp.,  at  St. 
Peters,  N.S. 

D.  W.  Stewart,  Sc.  ’23,  formerly  in  Ot¬ 
tawa,  is  now  at  Kilmar,  Que. 

G.  S.  Stewart,  Arts  ’23,  formerly  of 
Kingston,  is  now  at  Waterdown,  Ont. 

A.  J.  .Strain,  Sc.  ’25,  who  went  to  Nor- 
anda,  Que.,  some  time  ago  from  Niagara 
Falls,  Ont.,  recently  joined  the  metallurgi¬ 
cal  staff  of  the  Canadian  General  Electric 
Co.  at  its  Toronto  plant,  and  has  now  been 
moved  to  the  Head  Office,  in  Toronto. 

W.  D.  Stone,  Arts  ’28  (Com.),  has  joined 
the  traffic  department  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
Co.,  at  Toronto. 

J.  A.  Strong,  Arts  ’26  (Com.),  has  recent¬ 
ly  been  appointed  Canadian  Trade  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  Panama.  His  address  is  Apar- 
tado  222,  Panama  City,  Republic  of  Panama. 

H.  J.  Styles,  Sc.  ’29,  of  the  Welland  Ship 
Canal  staff,  is  stationed  with  the  electrical 
division  at  St.  Catharines. 

Dr.  G.  G.  Suffell,  Sc.  ’25,  is  assistant  geol¬ 
ogist,  Noranda  Mines,  Noranda,  Que. 


Dr.  A.  B.  Susman,  Arts  ’26,  Med.  ’28,  for¬ 
merly  at  Binghampton,  is  now  at  the  Can¬ 
cer  Institute,  New  York  City. 

E.  R.  Swift,  Sc.  ’23,  has  been  for  the  past 
two  years  on  the  engineering  staff  of  the 
Welland  Ship  Canal  with  headquarters  at 
Welland,  Ont. 

Paul  Sykes,  Arts  ’23  (Com.),  formerly 
Canadian  assistant  trade  commissioner  at 
Auckland,  N.Z.,  has  been  promoted  to  be 
Canadian  trade  commissioner  at  Hong 
Kong. 

H.  A.  Taggart,  Sc.  ’23,  is  engaged  in  the 
motor  sales  business  at  Westport,  Ont.  He 
was  for  two  years  with  the  General  Elec¬ 
tric,  at  West  Lynn,  Mass. 

A.  D.  Taylor,  Sc.  ’26,  formerly  with  the 
Bell  Telephone  Co.  at  Montreal,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  plant  engineering  depart¬ 
ment  at  Toronto. 

Dr.  H.  L.  louin,  Med.  ’28,  is  with  the  In¬ 
ternational  Nickel  Co.,  at  Copper  Cliff,  Ont. 

Miss  Beryl  Truax,  Arts  ’27,  has  taught 
French  at  Westmount  High  School  for  the 
past  two  years. 

M.  J.  Verksler,  Arts  ’26  (Com.),  is  with 
the  Department  of  National  Revenue  at  Ot¬ 
tawa. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Webster,  Med.  ’28,  recently  in¬ 
terne  at  Buffalo,  is  now  at  Fenelon  Falls, 
Ont.,  and  hopes  to  remain  permanently  in 
Canada. 

Dr.  C.  W.  White,  Med.  22,  is  practising  at 
Birch  Hills,  Sask.,  25  miles  from  Prince 
Albert. 


Turn  Your  Estate 
Into  Income  Cheques 

Relieve  your  dependents  of  financial  re¬ 
sponsibilities  by  providing  a  MONTHLY 
INCOME  which  will  be  absolutely  sure.  This 
course  provides  protection  that  will  permit 
your  dependents  to  CARRY  ON  exactly  as 
you  would  wish  and  eliminates  the  danger  of 
your  plans  miscarrying  through  “unfortu¬ 
nate  investments”  curtailing  income.  Speak 
to  an  agent  about  the  INCOME  plan. 

^MUTUAL  LIFE 

of  CANADA  Ontairto 

Hume  Cronyn,  W.  H.  Somerville, 

President  General  Manager 
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JAMES  RICHARDSON  &  SONS 

LIMITED 

Grain  Merchants 
Investment  Bankers 

HEAD  OFFICE: 

KINGSTON,  ONT. 


STOCKS  AND  BONDS 

A  Complete  Service 
to  Investors. 


Branches  at 

MONTREAL  WINNIPEG 

TORONTO  BRANDON  MOOSE  JAW 
SASKATOON  EDMONTON 
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Orville  White,  Arts  ’26,  is  teaching  in  the 
West  End  Technical  Commercial  High 
School  at  Toronto. 

Miss  Barbara  Whattam,  Arts  ’29,  is  teach¬ 
ing  in  a  rural  school  at  Harlow,  Ont.,  until 
Christmas,  after  which  she  will  attend 
O  C  E 

Dr.  C.  A.  Whitty,  Med.  ’29,  formerly  at 
the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Kingston  and  now  interne 
at  White  Plains  Hospital,  New  York,  re¬ 
cently  successfully  performed  a  postmortem 
caesarian  operation,  an  operation  that  very 
rarely  meets  with  success. 

Miss  Margaret  Whittaker,  Arts  ’25,  is  in 
charge  of  the  shopping  service  of  Robert 
Simpson  Co.,  at  Toronto. 

T.  H.  Wholton,  Arts  ’22,  is  principal  of 
the  Galt  Collegiate.  He  has  taught  on  the 
staff  of  the  Summer  School  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Cecil  D.  Wight,  Sc.  ’28,  is  on  the  Ottawa 
staff  of  N.  B.  MacRostie,  Sc.  ’ll.  Arts  T4, 
consulting  engineer. 

Miss  Grace  Wood,  Arts  ’26,  is  assistant 
reference  librarian  at  the  Brooklyn  Art 
Museum. 

W.  E.  Wright,  Sc.  ’26,  formerly  at  Harri- 
man,  Tenn.,  is  now  construction  engineer 
with  the  Mead  Co.,  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  His 
mailing  address  is  84  Lower  Union  St., 
Kingston,  Ont. 

R.  A.  Young,  Arts  ’25  (Com.),  is  in  the 
auditing  and  accounting  department  of  the 
Canada  Power  and  Paper  Co.  at  Montreal. 


Losf  Trails 

Addresses  Wanted 

Graham,  Miss  Margaret  A.,  Arts  ’24. 
Graham,  William  James,  Sc.  ’23. 

Graahm,  Dr.  William  J.,  Med.  ’73. 

Harrison,  Miss  Rosetta  Alberta,  Arts  ’28. 
Harvey,  John  Franklin,  Arts  ’02. 

Harvey,  Mrs.  M.  B.  (Martha  Boddy),  Arts 
’94. 

Hay,  Dr.  William,  Arts  ’83,  Med.  ’87. 
Haynaud,  Miss  Anne  Marie,  Arts  ’19. 

Healy,  Clifford  Wellington,  Arts  ’27  (Com.). 
Henderson,  Johnston,  Arts  ’85. 

Herbison,  Rev.  Wm.  James,  Arts  ’95,  Theol. 
’97. 

Hindle,  George,  Arts  ’99. 

Hofferd,  H.  James,  Arts  T3. 

Hooper,  Mrs.  G.  C.  (Winnie  Wallace),  Arts 

’ll. 

Hooper,  James  Crawford,  Arts  ’09. 

Horton,  C.  W.,  Arts  ’99. 

Huffman,  Arthur  Franklin,  Arts  ’00. 

Hunt,  Dr.  A.  H.,  Med.  ’05. 

Hunter,  Dr.  Hugh  Alexander,  Arts  ’92,  Med. 
’99. 

Hunter,  Rev.  Robert  John,  Arts  ’88. 

Hurst,  Miss  Mabel,  Educ.  ’09. 

Hutchison,  J.  H.,  Arts  ’05. 

Ingram,  John  R.,  Arts  ’97. 

Irvine,  Richard  W.,  Arts  ’90. 

Irvine,  Robert  Gordon,  Arts  ’13. 

Irving,  William  Gage,  Arts  ’94. 

James,  Dr.  Charles,  Med.  ’88. 

Jarvis,  C.  R.,  Arts  ’18. 


A  Complete 
Financial  Service 


We  execute  orders  for  cash  or  on 
margin  on  the 

Montreal  Stock  Exchange 
London  Stock  Exchange 
Toronto  Stock  Exchange 
New  York  Stock  Exchange 
Montreal  Curb  Market 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange 
New  York  Produce  Exchange 


We  act  as  dealers  in  government, 
municipal,  public  utility  and  indus¬ 
trial  securities;  handle  unlisted  anu 
inactive  securities,  and  lend  money  on 
acceptable  stocks  and  bonds. 

Eleven  offices,  connected  b>  private 
wire,  and  membership  on  five  ex¬ 
changes  ensure  an  unusual  financial 
service. 


JOHNSTON  WARD 

Montreal  —  Toronto  —  Kingston  —  Stratford  —  London  —  Sherbrooke  — 
Moncton  —  Halifax  —  Sydney,  N.S.  —  St.  John’s,  Nfld.  —  Saint  John,  N.B. 

MEMBERS:  Montreal  Stock  Exchange  —  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  —  Winnipeg 
Grain  Exchange  —  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  —  Montreal  Curb 
Market. 


